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. E war ee the; great Powers on the 
borders of Europe and Aſia, neceſſarily de- 
manded, on various accounts, our utmoſt atten- 
tion, in treating the Hiſtory of the preſent year. 
Its importance was not only proportioned to its 
preſent magnitude, and the greatneſs of the par- 
ties immediately engaged, but to the general and 
abundant danger with which it ſeemed teem- 
ing. Having, in the firſt inſtance, ſpeedily. ex- 
tended its baleful influence to the northern king- 
doms, it was apparently on. the point of involving 
the greater part, if not the whole, of Europe in the 
calamity ; ; nor would it have been eaſy to draw a line 
in any quarter of the world, beyond which, from its 
nature, it was not poſſibly capable of reaching. This 
war, in its actual and more confined ſtate, preſented 
a ſpectacle neither common nor incurious. It ſhewed 
the extraordinary exertions which the untaught ge- 
nius of a ſingle man, operating upon the deſperate 
courage of a people fighting for their all, but almoſt 
totally deſtitute of military knowledge, experience. 
and diſcipline, were together capable of making, 
when oppoſed, not only to a vaſt ſuperiority in num 
ber and force, but to the veteran armies of two of 
the firſt military Powers in the world, who have long 


been uniformly endeavouring to carry the art of war, | 


in all its parts, to * higheſt poſſible "_ of * 8 
fection. 5 
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85 P R E F A CE. 
In treating this ſubject, beſides giving the cleareſt 


narrative of the tranſactions of the war, which the 


imperfe& and ſuppreſſed ſtate of our information 
would admit, we have endeavoured to trace thoſe. un- 
avowed cauſes and matives, which operated upon the 
contending parties, in urging them to that event. 


We have likewiſe endeavoured to point out the dif- 


ferent degrees, in which the views and objects of the 


to great Chriſtian empires, in their combination to 


ſubvert the Ottoman, might have affected the poli- 
tical intereſts or endangered the ſecurity of the other 
ſtates of Europe; and how far this conſideration in- 
fluenced their conduct in its progreſs. 

We truſt our readers will perceive, that neither 
the magnitude nor generality of theſe ſubjects, has at 
all diverted our attention from our own public af- 
fairs, nor cauſed any relaxation in our endeavours ta 


give a clear and diſtin view of them. As they are 


the objects in which, as a nation, we are moſt inte- 
reſted, and upon which all our power and greatneſs 
depend, they muſt ever hold the firſt pace in dur 
thoughts and care. 


This multiplicity of foreign and n . 
has not afforded room or leiſure for entering pro- 


perly into the affairs either of France or the Low 
Countries; nor were they ſufficiently developed, in 
the year of which we treat, to admit of any thing 
Uke a perfect or ſatisfactory account being yet given. 
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ö Reurgſbech ue witw 9 Affairs in the year 1787, a lieb led to, or preceded | 
. the rupture between, the great powers on th borders of Europe and Aſia. 
| Ruined flate of thi Tartars. Sabin Gutrai, their late khan, who had 
betrayed and fold his country to the R Hans, flies from their. dominion, and . 
 furrendars himſelf to the grand fignior, Porte makes great 7 or 
: fer ler.” Circular le from the fignior 10 the wy : — 
5 72 Mauro Cordato, the lar Moldavia, ha 
ge of treaſon, into the Ruſſiam territories, is reg ded bY _P 
"0 | has the court of Peterſburgh refuſes to deliver him up, and treats the , 
TI as an\W/ult- or or . Captain Pacha meals Egypt, on account-of \ *; 
the war, to eat prejudice 4 the empire. He returns, with great trea« 47 
4 ares for the 79 8 lic. ſervice, to antinople. Ruſſign prini/ter, on big 're= \ 8 
turn from Cherſon, finds. a total. — in the . and diſpofitian E 1. 
the Parte, and a {et of propoſitions, which be had lejt te be adopted ô 2 Wh 
[2 fe a new treaty between the twe empires, are ręjacted with diſdain. 1 
Bulgatow, the Ruſſian, minsfter, being e a grand "_ th LOW? = 
th ten ument, cont ammg a ey 4 
dite a bay _— [ wy 44 5 N which A . 1 A 
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. war. Spirited refuſal. of the Ruſſian miniſter occaſions his being committed 
Friſoner to the caſtle of the Seven Towers. Declaration of war again 
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which be is op to Arn directly, as the only alternative of immediate 


Ruffia. Veſtion of palicy diſcuſed, as to the propriety of tht Portt's pre. 
cipitating a war at this juncture. Aſtoniſhment of the court of Peterſburgh - 
at this unenpected meafure. Not prepared for immediate war, Long ma- 


| 7 againſt the Turks. Ruſſian ſhip of the line driven by tempeſt fium 
e 


the Black Sea into the harbour of C 6x and taken, Ill futteft 
of the Turks in the few attempts which they made, towards the cloſe of the 

year, upon the new Ruſſian frontiers. New prophet, Sheik Manſour, re- 
peatedly defeated, and his partizans finally ruined, by prince Potem#iM's 
army. Turkiſh wice-admiral, though a brave and able ſeaman, being pri- 
vented by the difſentions in his fleet from performing any of the actiaus that 


were expedted, in the Black Sea, liſes his head at his return, Brave gar= 


riſon of Oczakow, after ſeveral gallant attempts to recover Kinburne, are 


Jo nearly cut off in their laſt attack, that Te Deum 7s ſung for it at Pe- 


terſburgh, as if it had been a great and deciſive victory. Shabah Guerai 
appointed by the Porte khan of the Tartars. * Deplorable ſtate of that people. 
* Unexampled depopulation of the Crimea. State of that 2 peninſula. 
Nattves fell their eſtates for any price they can procure, in or 


1 
er to abandon 


the country. A number of Engliſh, confiding in the faith of the emipreſi, 


 - become purchaſers, form ſettlements, and have already commenced great and 
expenſive works for the cultivation and improvement of the country. Dic- 


tatorial powers granted by the grand ſignior to his miniſter and general, 
the grand vixir, in order to enable him to conduct the war with ect. 


Indian ambaſſador from_Ti * Saib treated with extraordinary honours and 
reſpect at Conflantinople. Magnificent military ſpectacle exhibited by the 
grand wizir, in honour of the Indian embaſſy. Turkiſh ambaſſador at 
Spain magnificently received. N avering and equivocal conduct of that 


court with reſpe# to the war. Conduct of France with,reſpet# to the 
War: declares ſhe cannot take any other part in it than as a mediator. Her 
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miniſter to the Porte ſtudiouſly endeavouring to bring about a reconciliation 
betwveen her and Ruſſia, propeſes a ceſſation of arms for three months, as 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to afford time for negaciation ; but the divan_ declare 
the propoſal inadmiſſible, as being partially 1 to the enemy, and 
directly the reverſe to them. Emperor of Germany declares his reſolution 
ſupport his ally, Ruſſia, with 80,000 men, being the force be was bound 
to furniſh her with by treaty; but offered his mediation, merely to prevent. 
the ſhedding of blood, * | . W 


HE meetings and conſe- kingdom of Poland, might ſerve bo | 


= 
* 


| rences of great and ambitious warn mankind in ſimilar caſes. It 


monarchs, have ever been deemed can therefore be no matter of ſur- 


dangerous to their equals in power, prize, that the Ottoman court, which 
and terrible to their inferiors. If had already received proofs of no 


All former inſtances of their nature very diſintereſted diſpoſitions in its 


and effect had been forgotten, the great Chriſtian neighbours, ſhould 


combination which defolated the have heen 10 dhe laſt degree alarmed 
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by the late congreſs, at Cherſon; 
where the bands of union were to 
| be cemented and drawn more ſtrait- 
ly between two of the moſt formi- 
dable powers in the univerſe ; Whoſe 
ambition was at leaſt equal to their 
power; and whoſe object in this 
meeting was underſtood as aiming 
at nothing leſs than the ſubverſion 
of that empire. : | 
And, as if this combination of 
the two Imperial powers of Ruſſia 
and Germany had not been in itſelf 
ſufficiently alarming and 1 = 
the poor king of Poland, who had 
already been the victim to their mu- 
tual enmity, was now, upon their 
ambition taking a new direction, 
called to participate, in ſome ſmall 
degree, in the fruits of their union. 
He could not indeed add much, nor 
rhaps any thing, to the ſcale of 
bote power againſt the Ottomans 
dy actual exertion; but this was 
not, in fact, the kind of aid which 
the you allies wanted, and wiſhed 
to draw from him. Their own 
forces were ſufficiently numerous to 
anſwer all the * go to” which, 
from the nature of things, armies 
could be applied with effect. 
Poland in repoſe, was equal in 
value to the activity of any other 
ally. By its ſituation it was capa- 
ble of uniting the two empires in 
ſuch. à manner as to fender their 
force one, and enable their com- 
bined or ſeparate armies to make 
their impreſſion in any one or diffe- 
rent parts of three-fourths of a vaſt 
circle, by which they wotild then 
embrace ſo great a part of the Turk 
iſh frontiers. . Its products were no 
leſs valuable. Beſides abundant room 
for winter quarters, hoſpitals, ma- 
gazines places of refreſhment, and 
All thoſe other appendages neceſſary 


to great armies, the country/was to 
1 | p . | 1 5 
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| porn with whom ſhe was now 


. ſon, by the preſent 


ſelf, he has mn ſu 


reſpect to his real political ſeng- %+ 
4 2 Reg ao * 
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* 


be - conſidered | as a vaſt 2 
teeming with every kind — 
fion ; nor were its — — 1 
deſpicable with reſpect to men; but 
in regard to horſes, cattle, and ſo- 
rage, they were unequalled. Thus 
was Poland capable of becoming a 
moſt uſeful member of the confede- 
racy; an acceſſion of hoſtile ſtrength, | 
which to the Ottomans would be the 
more intolerably grievous from the 
recollection, that all their late miſ- 
fortunes, along with the preſent un- 
proſperous ſtate of their affairs, ori- 
inated in their apparently gene- 
us endeavours to erve 
freedom and independence of that 
republic, and to prevent the aliena - 
tion of her dominions, in ſition 
to the rapacious views of thoſe very 


leagued againſt them. * 
It was even rumoured at the time, 
that the king's friendſhip (limited 
as his authority is) had been ſe- 
cured, in one of the conferences held 
on the memorable progreſs to Cher- 
a very large 
ſum-of money (amounting to near 
half a million ſterling) in Ruſſian 
roubles; and although that 5 
was probably unfounded, yet it 
ſo much effect, that he was publi 
charged, at the enſuing diet, with 
having, at that conference,/entered 
into private conditions. inimigal to 
the republic; a charge, to which the 
excellency of that prince? charac- es, 
ter, and his known patriotiſm, would? Þ ,, 
i ms 4 2 for al- 

ugh decided part which. 
with ſome apparent * to im- x 


Ruſſian views and intereſt, undoubt- ; 
edly afforded ſome colour to: the | 
charge, yet it would be more e. 

table to attribute his conduct in e 6 


* 
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ments, and rather. to ſuppoſe that 
he conſulted what he confidered as 


the preſent intereſt or the future ſe- 


curity of the remains of his mang- 
led country. It ſhould likewiſe C 
remembered, that he owed his ſeat 
on the throne to the empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia; and that gratitude being one of 
the moſt predominant, among the 
many wei was qualities which adorn 
his private character, he has never 
ſince omitted any opportunity of 
ſhewing his ſenſe of that obliga- 
tion; and has, perhaps, in ſome 
caſes, confounded the virtues of the 
man too much with the duties of 
the ſovereign, under that impreſ- 
ſion. 

\ We have ſhewn in a former vo- 
lume * the very intereſting appeal, 
under the form of a declaration or 
manifeſto, which the grand ſignior 
made in the year 1786, not * to 
his own ſubjects, but to the whole 
race of Mahometans, ſhewing the 
common danger to which they were 
liable ſhortly to be expoſed, and 
calling upon them, by every thing 
dear or ſacred to men, to prepare 


and unite, with hearts and with 


hands, in order to repel the deſigns 
of their implacable enemy, whoſe 
views were not directed to conqueſt, 
but to extermination, and- who, if 
they were permitted - to ſucceed, 
would ſtop at nothing ſhort of the 
utter annihilation of the Ottoman 
name, and the extinction of all true 


'believers from the face of the 


earth. 
It is little to be doubted that an 


appeal of ſo new and extraordinary 


a nature, coming from a ſoverei 

ſo great, and a name which had for 
ſo many ages been in the higheſt 
degree revered, cloathed in the moſt 


„Annual Regiſter, Vol, XXVꝰIII. Hiſtorical Article, p. 151, 


pathetic language, and ſtating cir- 
cumſtances of ſuch evident injury, 
as would have intereſted tae feel - 
ings of ſtrangers, and even thoſe of 


a different communion, muſt have 


operated moſt powerfully in all thoſe 
wide regions where the Mahometan 
creed predominated. Such was the 
ſtate of things, and ſuch the ſeaſon 
of apprehenſion and alarm, that 
every Muſſulman was already, in 
imagination, ſnatching up his wea- 
pons, and ruſhing to the common 
defence, when the report was ſpread 
abroad of the imperial Catharine's 
intended triumphal proceſſion to 
Cherſon, to receive the homage of 
conquered nations, and to celebrate, 
with an oſtentation unknown to later 
ages, the triumph of her arms, and 
her inauguration to new kingdoms 
and empires. The vaſtneſs and pro- 
digality of the original defign, with 
the powerful army which was in- 
cluded in it, were of themſelves 
ſufficient to ſpread amazement and 
terror on all ſides; but when to 
this was added the effect produced 
by the language of flattery and of 
vanity on the ſpot, and the ampli- 
fication - incident to all reports, in 
proportion to the length of their 
courſe, it 1s not to be wondered at 
if this ſpectacle was magnified and 
rendered more terrific in the con- 
ception of diſtant and ignorant na- 
tions. ds. 

But it was not merely the grati- 
fication of feminine vanity in cele- , 
brating a triumph over a fallen 
enemy, however diſtaſteful and odi- 
ous ſuch a celebration muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be, that chiefly affected the 
Ottomans with regard to this pro- 
greſs. A report was ſpread, and 
the opinion very generally received, 
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that the Empreſs of Ruſſia's ambi- 
tion ſoared ſo high, that the acqui- 
ſition of provinces or kingdoms 
were little farther eſtimated by her, 
than as they might lead to the at- 
tainment of her Fran object; and 

ing leſs than the 
placing of her ſecond grandſon, 
prince Conſtantine, on the throne 
of the ancient Greek emperors at 


Conſtantinople; and thereby eſta- 


bliſhing, in her own family, two 
mighty empires, capable, perhaps, 
of ſubverting Europe and Afia. 
The chriſtian name of that prince 
was brought as circumſtantial evi- 
dence in ſupport of this. opinion ; 
and the condac of Ruſſia in various 
reſpects, ſince the concluſion of the 

ace of Kainardgi, the conditions 
of which ſhe had ſo frequently vio- 
lated, were brought as farther cor- 
roborations. Particularly her con- 


tinual endeavours to weaken the 


Ottoman empire, by looſening her 
dependencies on every fide, both in 
Europe and in Aſia, and exciting 


the vaſſal princes to withdraw from 
their allegiance; her debauching 


the Greeks in all places, through 
the agency of her conſuls, and ren- 
dering them ripe for rebellion; her 
inſidious arts to excite inſurrections 
in Egypt, by offering to render the 
turbulent beys ſovereigns of their 
reſpeMye provinces under her pro- 
tection; and her unceaſing efforts 
to corrupt even thoſe Muſſulman 
officers, who held public employ- 
ments, civil or military, in all parts 


_ adjoining to the frontiers. 


The ' ruined Tartars too, who 


had been driven from the Crimea, _ 


and their other ancient ſeats, filled 
all places with their complaints of 


the puſillanimity of the Porte in 
thus abandoning them, and called 


loudly upon heaven and earth for 


juſtice and vengeance, Now the 
intended and avowed enthronement 
of Catharine, would be affixing a 
final ſeal to all the uſurpations of 
Ruſſia ſince the peace of Kainardgi: 
for as ſuch the Porte conſidered, or 
affected to conſider, the ſeizure of 
the Crimea, and of the neigbhour- 
ing countries ; inſiſting, that, as they 
had only been obtained by fraud 
and circumvention, in the midſt of 
peace, no claim could lie againſt 
them by the laws of arms as a con- 
Aua and ĩt would not be pretended 

at the Ruſſians could have any 
prior right to them; and as to the 
ſubſequent convention, which ſeemed 
to give a ſanction to the ſeizure, 
they aſſerted it was ony a tempo- 
rary meaſure, adopted for the pre- 
ſent to divert the evils of war, until 
an equitable arrangement of frontier 
between the two empires could take 
place, the Tartars ſhould be reſtored 
to their rights, and their future in- 


dependence firmly eſtabliſhed, It 


was further ſaid, that it would be an 
extraordinary violation of all laws, 
human and divine, for the Porte ta 


pretend to barter or aſſign the 


rights and dominions of others; 
and it would render the injuſtice 
ſtill mote ner and odious, if 
they concurred, in any degree, in 
ſtripping the race of Timur, their 
perpetual allies, and eventual ſue- 
ceſſors to the Ottoman throne, of 
the patrimony which they derived 
from their glorious anceſtors, Such 


were not the principles upon which 


their government acted; juſtice and 
ood faith, whether with reſpect to 
Mofſulmans or Chriſtians, were the 


invariable maxims of the Porte, 


It was a fingular circumſtance 
with reſpe& to the Crimea, and 
ſeemed like a dramatic fiction for 


the puniſhment of falſe ambition, 5 


A] 3 TI 


the late Ruſſian khan of that penin- 
ſula, ſhould have been led by ſome 
fatality to throw himſelf voluntarily 
into the hands of a government, which 
he had injured in the moſt ſupreme 
degree, and which, he well knew, 
had ever been inexorably ſevere in 
its puniſhment of ſtate offenders. 
This unfortunate prince, who, as 
we have heretofore ſeen, had diſ- 
honoured the illuſtrious line of 
Tamerlane, by becoming the inſtru- 
ment of betraying his country into 
the hands of foreigners, and who 
had perſonally degraded himſelf by 
the acceptance of a commiſſion in 
the Ruſſian ſervice, as well as of 
coniiderable eſtates which were the 
price of his defection, whether it 
proceeded from any cauſes of diſ- 
guſt which he now experienced, or 
rom the inceſſant reproaches of his 
own mind, quickened by a ſenſe of 
the contemptuous ſtate into which 
he was ſunk, became ſo tired of his 
new condition, that he made his 
eſcape from Ruſſia, and arriving, 


with a few attendants, at a ſmall 


village near the borders of Mol- 
davia, diſpatched, by a truſty meſ- 
ſenger, a letter to be delivered into 
the hands of the grand ſignior only. 
In this epiſtle, after deploring his 
paſt miſdeeds, declaring the fulneſs 
of his contrition, and imploring par- 
don for them, he farther requeſed 
leave to proceed to Conſtantinople, 
and to be permitted to throw him- 
felf at the emperor's feet. Either 
a ſafe - conduct to Conſtantinople, or 
a general indemnity from puniſh- 
ment, in caſe of his going there, 
was granted; but on his arrival, 
inſtead of being permitted to ap- 
proach the throne, he was ſent 
unde: a proper guard to the iſland 


af Rhodes; the conſtant place of 
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that the wretched Sahim Guerai, 


exile aſſigned to the depoſed or 
diſgraced princes of his family. | 

As we ſhall have no farther men- 
tion to make of this unfortunate 
adventurer, it may perhaps afford 
ſome gratification to curioſity to 
relate, in this place, that, after 
ſpending ſeveral months unmoleſted 
and at large, in that beautiful iſland, 
he was ſuddenly aſſaulted, and (after 
a gallant defence, in which he kilted 
three of them) cut to pieces by a 
ſet of ruftans. As theſe aſſaſſins did 
not pretend to have any commiſſion 
or order from the Porte for the 
perpetration of this deed, and did 
not appear like the uſual miniſters 
of juſtice, it ſeems probable * that 
they were operated upon merely by 
the rage of enthuſiaſm, as thinkin 
him a neceſſary ſacrifice to the mail. 
chiefs which he had brought upon 
his country and religion. 

Under the circumſtances and im- 
reſſions which we have mentioned, 
it will not be wondered at that the 
diſcontent of the Porte was too 
great to be concealed, when the 
Ruſhan miniſter announced the in- 
tended progreſs of his miſtreſs to 
Cherſon; although he endeavoured 
to ſoften the communication, by de- 
claring, that ſome neceſſary internal 
regulations were the only objects of 
his ſovercign in this viſit to a part 
of her ſubjects. The late menace 
of prince Potemkin, that he would 
march at the head of an army of 
70,000 men to the frontiers, and 
that the empreſs would attend in 
perſon, to enforce her claims, and 
to ſettle all differences between the 
two empires, could not fail to in- 
creaſe their mixed indignation and 
alarm. | 

An army was immediately or- 
dered to aſſemble in the nezghbour. 
hood of Oczakow ; diſpatches were 
| | | forwarded 
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forwarded to every part of the em- 
pire to prepare for war; and the 
grand ſignior himſelf is ſaid to have 
written a circular letter to the ſeven 
claſſes of the militia, wherever 
ſpread, exhorting them to fight va- 
liantly; declaring that thoſe who 
fell in defence of the holy law of 
their prophet, would be received as 
ſaints in the next world, while thoſe 
who bravely vanquiſhed the enemy 
ſhould be conſidered as heroes in 
this. In the mean time the people 
were outrageous with government 
for its ſupineneſs in ſuffering the 
empreſs to proſecute her journey to 
Cherſon; indeed all Europe was 
ſurprized at the forbearance of the 
Porte, if war was determined, in 
not obſtructing that boaſted and in- 
ſulting progreſs, or, in fact, vain- 
glorious rut 

Mauro Cordato, the hoſpodar of 
Moldavia, had long been, with rea- 
ſon, ſuſpected of treachery, and the 
Porte was well informed of his 
carrying on a ſecret correſpondence, 
through the medium of the Ruſſian 


conſul, with both the Imperial courts 


of Vienna and Peterſburgh. . Al- 
though this conduct had hitherto 
been paſſed over without apparent 
notice, it was now thought neceſ- 
ſary, upon the approaching ſeaſon 
of trial, not only to deprive him of 
the means of future miſchief, but 
to puniſh his paſt treachery. The 
Porte did not act with its uſual 
promptneſs of deciſion upon this 
occaſlon; for he was ſtripped of his 
office, without ſecuring his perſon, 
two days before the order arnved 
for his head. The wary Greek, 
well ſeeing his danger, profited of 


the neglect, and, under pretence of 


an airing, accompanied by a pany 
of truſty friends, finely mounted, 


and all perhaps involved in it, eſca- 


ped from Jaſly, and arrived ſafely 
in the Ruſſian territories. The Porte 
reclaimed its ſubject and offending 
ſervant to be delivered up, accord- 
ing to the terms of the ſubſiſtin 
treaties, which had fully bound bo 

arties in all ſuch cafes. But the 
Ruffans not only peremptorily re- 
jected the demand, but the removal 
of Cordato from his office, the de- 
ſign upon his life, and the applica- 
tion for his delivery, were ranked 
with the many other injuries charged 
againſt the Ottomans, and held out 
either as ſufficient grounds for a 
war, or as inſtances of the greateſt 
forbearance. 

Nothing, that did not affect the 
immediate preſervation of the em- 
pire, could have been ſo urgent or 
ſo important to the Porte at this 
time as the affairs of Egypt. The 
Captain Pacha had already ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far in his endeavours for 
the entire reduction of the rebel 
beys that their ſituation was ap- 
parently deſperate, and it ſeems 

robable that another year would 
524 enabled him totally to over- 
throw the Mamaluc power ; when 
his own excellent plan for the future 
ee of that country, beſides 
ecurity from foreign danger, and 
the eſtabliſhment of domettic tran- 
quillity, would have rendered it an 
inexhauſtible mine of wealth and 
reſource of ſtrength to its poſ- 
ſeſſor. 7 EY 
But the ent neceſſity ſuper- 
ſeding all — „ 
the courage and conduct of the 
Captain Pacha, as well as his coun- 
ſel, being deemed indiſpenſable in 
the intended ſcene of action, he was 
haſtily recalled from Egypt to more 
dangerous, if not more active ſer- 
vice, and to the encounter of a moſt 
formidable enemy, poſſeſſing ſuch 
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long-eſtabliſhed and immenſely ſu- 


perior advantages in all the habitual 


and mechanical buſineſs of war, as 
no extent of genius and ability, in a 
ſingle perſon, could in any degree 
be hoped to counterbalance. 

The old veteran received and 
obeyed the order for his recal with 
the greateſt regret. Beſides the 
common vexation of being deprived 
of his object when it. ſeemed within 
his reach, and after ſurmounting 
much difficulty and danger in the 
approach to it, that object was like- 
wiſe of ſuch a nature, that while it 
held out the moſt ſignal advantages 
to his country, it would have crown- 
ed his name with laſting glory, as 
one of its greateſt benetattors. Nor 
did it add a little to the vexation, 
that the intended war was, in the 
383 ſtate of things, much againſt 

is opinion; he conſidering it as 
too dangerous a meaſure to attack 
Ruſſia urtil the ties between her 
and the emperor were in ſome de- 
gree relaxed, or that the reſtleſs 
ambition of the latter had plunged 
him into a war with ſome of his 
Chriſtian neighbours ; which, if his 
attention was not attracted by the 
Ottomans, was an event moſt likely 
ſoon to happen. 

But notwithſtanding theſe ſenti- 
ments, and the cruel diſappointment 
to his hopes and ambition by which 
they were more ſtrongly enforced, 
the Captain Pacha immediately ac- 
commodated himſelf to his new 
ſituation, endeavouring, with won- 
derful addreſs and dexterity, to 
draw all the public benefit from the 

reſent disjointed ftate of affairs in 
Epen which it was poſſibly capable 
of affording; and now ſupported 
with no leſs fidelity the character 
of an artful politician, than he had 
ever done that of an able com- 


ſian ſquadron, 


mander. He had indeed a nice and 
difficult part to play; for he was of 
a ſudden not only obliged to change 
all his meaſures, but to depart from 
every apparent principle upon which 
he had hitherto acted; and all at 
once, without any viſible cauſe or 
underſtood motive, to temporize 
with the rebel beys, whoſe ſubver- 
ſion and ruin he had fo —_— 
ſought, and ſo nearly accompliſhed. 
Yet ſuch a countenance was to be 
preſerved in this change of con- 
duct, as that, inſtead of ſuſpecting 


the real cauſe, they ſhould attribute 


it entirely to grace and favour : for 
he was well acquainted with the 
deep deſigns which Ruſſia had fo 
long formed upon that country, and 
of her artful intrigues and continued 
negociations with the beys, by which 
ſhe not only fomented their out- 
rages and rebellions, but Jaboured 
hard to induce them to ſhake off all 
dependence on the Porte entirely, 
and to throw themſelves into the 
hands of her rival. ä 

As there was not leiſure then for 
the intended eſtabliſhment of the 
country, which muſt have included 
the final ſubverſion of the Mama- 
lucs, it became neceſſary to ſecure, 
if poſſible, their fidelity during the 
approaching war, of which they 
had yet no knowledge or ſuſpicion ; 
otherwiſe, the country would be loſt 
upon the firl appearance of a Rul- , 
'The grand admiral 
managed this buſineſs with ſo much 
pro. that he not only gained his 
A* in that reſpect, but he wrought 
o ſucceſsfully upon their apprehen- 
ſions, that they willingly parted with 
their treaſures as the purchaſe of 
future peace and ſecurity. Thus 
far his conduct was excellent; but, 
according to the eſtabliſhed and 
barbarous cuſtom of Eaſtern 9 
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and commanders, he deſpoiled the 
country as effectually as he had 
done the beys, and returned to Con- 
ſtantinople, in the month of May 
1787, with ſuch treaſures as had 
not been brought thither for many 
years, and were alone ſufficient to in- 
vigorate all the preparations for war. 
On the return of the Ruſſian mi- 
niſter from Cherſon, whither he had 
gone, accompanied by the Imperial 
internuncio, to attend their reſpec- 
tive ſovereigno, and probably to re- 
ceive ſuch inſtructions for their fu- 
ture conduct as were ſuited to the 
determinations adopted at that place, 
he found a total change in the coun- 
tenance and diſpoſition of the Porte, 
and ſoon experienced, that haughti- 
neſs in conduct, and a dictatorial 
eremptory tone, were ſo far from 
es monopolized by the fortunate 
and the triumphant, that they might 
be ſuddenly aſſumed where they 
were leaſt expected. A ſet of pro- 
poſitions, which he had previouſly 
laid down as the baſis of a new 
treaty, and as the only means of 
eſtabliſhing in a permanent manner 
the tranquillity of both empires, 
being now preſſingly urged, were 
rejected with diſdain. Theſe in- 
cluded, beſides the admiſſion of a 
Ruſſian conſul at the port of Varna, 
within 120 miles of Conſtantinople, 
(which had long been an object of 
much ſolicitude) a total renuncia- 
tion of the ſovereignty of Georgia; 
which, as that 1l|l-defined denomma- 
tion of territory might be extended 
to all the neighbouring countries, 
as well as to Mingrelia, would have 
afforded a ſanction to all the paſt and 
future encroachments of Ruſſia on 
that ſide. Another propoſed con- 
dition, and ſtill more hard to be ad- 


mitted, was, a new ſettlement of the 


provinces of Moldavia and Walla- 
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chia, by which their governors (ge- 


nerally called in Europe princes) - 


were to hold them by hereditary 
ſucceſſion, and in a great meaſure 
independent of the Porte. But the 
moſt ſingular claim perhaps of any 
was that upon Beſlarabia, which, 
as having once belonged to the 
Tartar khans, Ruſſia now demand- 
ed; a principle of no very limited 
operation, and which, if purſued to 
its full length, would have made'the 
uſurpation of the Crimea a lawful 
title to all the conqueſts of Tamer- 
lane. We, 
Not ſatisfied with 
this abſolute rejec- an 16th 
tion, M. Bulgakow 1 
being ſummoned to attend a grand 
divan, a ſet of conditions entirely 
counter, in which the reſtoration of 
the Crimea was the leading article, 
and including others which could 
ſcarcely be ſuppoſed much leſs in- 
admiſſible, were laid down, not only 
as the baſis of a new treaty, but as 
the only terms upon which peace 
could be preſerved. At the ſame 
time a written inſtrament was pro- 
duced, containing thoſe articles at 
length, which he was required, with- 
out farther conſideration, to fi 
upon the ſpot. 
ſter ſhewed his utter incapability of 
concluding any treaty, or ſigning 
any conditions, without ſpecific 'or- 
ders for ſo doing from his court; 
he therefore defired time for receiv- 
ing inſtructions with reſpe& to the 


generality of them; but with regard , 


to the ceflion of the Crimea, and 
the conſequent annulling of the con- 


ventions concluded between the two 


powers ſince the treaty of Kain- 
ardgi, he declared, with great ſpi- 
rit and firmneſs, that he could not 


even venture to mention ſuch a pro- 


poſal to his ſovereign; and that he 


welt 


3 F 
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The Ruſſian mini- 
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well knew, in no fortune, and in no 
circumſtances whatever, could the 
ever be induced to relinquiſh the 
fovereignty of that country, Upon 
this bold anſwer (it being undoubt- 
edly a meaſure already determined) 
M. Bulgakow, with his ſecretary, 
and two other principal officers of 
the miſſion, were committed pri- 
ſoners to the caſtle of the Seven 
Towers; the reſt of his family were 
conveyed to his country ſeat at Pera. 
Although the barbarous cuſtom of 
impriſoning foreign miniſters upon 
a rupture with their principals was 
thus far adhered to, it was, how- 
ever, upon this occaſion, attended 
with circumſtances of ſuch unuſual 
lenity, and the confinement rendered 
ſo eaſy to M. Bulgakow and his 
companions, that they ſerved greatly 
to ſoften the barbarity of the prac- 
tice, although they could not en- 
tirely change its nature, or remove 
the odium attached to it. 

The abruptneſs and precipitancy 
of the Ottoman miniſtry in this tranſ- 
action, particularly as they had firſt 
agreed that M. Bulgakow ſhould 
have time for receiving freſh in- 
ſtructions, afforded much ground of 
complaint to their enemies, who did 
not tail to expatiate largely upon it 
in their appeal to mankind. The 
reſult of theſe proceedings was a 
declaration of war, two days after, 
abainſt Ruſſia, The manifeſto, which 
was upon this occaſion preſented to 
the miniſters of the Chriſtian powers 
reſident at Conſtantinople, contained 
much of the matter which had ap- 
peared in the grand ſignior's ap- 
peal to his own ſubjects and reli- 


gion; excepting only that it was 
held forth in a bolder and loftier 


tone, and abſtained from any. ex- 
preſſions implying weakneſs or ap- 


prehenſion. It ſtated the good 
faith, and the ſtrict attention to the 
terms of the treaty of Kainardgi, 
which the grand ſultan had ſince 
that time uniform!y obſerved ; and 
placed in oppoſition to this conduct, 
the continued violation of the moſt. 
folemn ſtipulations, whether of more 
ancient or modern date, which Ruſſia 
had committed during that period. 
In the enumeration of the various 
inftances in which this violation had 
taken place, their inſtigating the 
prince of Georgia to rebellion, and 
their ſending troops to ſupport him 
againſt his | Inver ah were particu- 
larly diſplayed. As likewiſe, their 
depriving the inhabitants of Ocza- 
kow of the benefit of the ſalt mines, 
which had not only from time im- 
memorial been open to them, but 
which were expreſsly ſtipulated by 

treaty, to be held in common by 
both nations. Their corrupting, 
through the agency of their con- 
ſuls, the wayvode of Moldavia, and 
when he fled from juſtice, and was 
reclaimed by his ſovereign according 
to the "ſtipulations eſtabliſhed on 
both ſides by treaty, their miniſter 
at the Porte had the hardineſs pe- 
remptorily to anſwer, *“ that his 
« court would not ſurrender him.“ 
Her placing conſuls in various 
places where they were totally un- 
neceſſary, with a view to corrupt 
the ſubjects of the Porte from their 
duty and allegiance, exciting diſ- 
ſentions even among the true be- 
lievers, ſeducing ſome to enter into 
her ſervice, and enticing others by 
civil employments to ſettle in her 
dominions ; together with her con- 
ſtant interference in the internal po- 
licy of the empire, and preſuming 
to dictate to the Porte; inſomuch, 
that when the pachas, governors, or 


judges, 
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judges, have, by a faithful diſcharge 
of their duty, diſpleaſed her, ſhe has 
arrogantly demanded their removal 
or puniſhment. 

The complaints on the ſubject of 
commerce were not leſs numerous, 
All the world was called upon as a 
witneſs of the readineſs with which 
the Porte opened hey ſeas, admitted 
Ruſha to an unreſtrained freedom of 
commerce, and of the good faith 
with which the treaty had been ful- 
filled in all its parts on her fide; while, 
on the contrary, the object of Ruſ- 
fia being to monopolize all com- 
merce to herſelf, inſtead of afford- 
ing advantages to the Ottoman 
merchants fimilar to thoſe which 
her own received, ſhe loaded them 
with double, and in ſome cafes 
treble duties, in direct violation of 
ſubſilting treaties: that with the 
ſame ill faith and injuſtice, when 
the ſubje&s of the Porte ſold goods 
upon credit to the Ruſſians, pay- 
ment was not only with-held, but, 
in contempt of all appearances of 
juſtice and equity, the merchants 
were not permitted to uſe the uſual 
legal means for the recovery of their 
property, which were afforded to 
all other men. To theſe commer- 
cial wrongs were added, the refuſal 
to ſuffer Ruſſian ſhips to be exa- 
mined by the proper officers, al- 
though they were known conſtantly 
to convey large quantities of con- 
traband goods; and the ſhameful 
charge, of not only refuſing entrance 
to, but of firing at and cannonading 
the Turkiſh ſhips, which were driven 
by ſtreſs of weather, and the dan- 
ger of the ſeas, to ſeek for ſhelter 
in the Ruſſian ports. It repreſents, 
as a great aggravation of theſe and 
other injuries, the conſtant refuſal of 
redreſs, or a contemptuous ſilence, 


while a repetition of the wrong af- 


[rr 


forded the only anſwer. Upon the 
whole, the ſum of injury and inſult, 
of which the Porte complained, ap- 
pears from this piece to have been 
great indeed, although the parti-- 
culars are by no means ſtated to 
advantage. We are not, however, 
to rely any farther upon this kind 
of public documents, than as the 
are ſupported by eſtabliſhed facts, 
or convey that ſtrong internal evi- 
dence which approaches to con- 
viction. 

The policy of the Porte, in thus 
precipitating a war which ſhe was 
ſo totally unequal to, and her be- 
coming the aggreſſor in it, has been 
much called in queſtion, and even 
condemned. That power is, how- 
ever, not entirely deſtitute of argu- 
ments, either of policy or juſtice, in 
ſupport of her conduct. She may, 
with ſome colour allege, that ſhe 
had ſufficient grounds for belief, 
and poſſibly a certainty, that her 
ruin, ſo far as the intentions of her 

tent enemies could carry it into 
eftect, had been determined on at 
Cherſon. That, although it was 
certain ſhe was not in condition 
for entering into ſo arduous a con- 
teſt at preſent, it was no leſs appa- 
rent, that her reſtleſs and ambitious 
enemies, who were conſtantly watch- 
ing her movements, and prying into 
all her domeſtic regulations, would 
by no means afford her leiſure for 
recovering her affairs, or being in 
a better itate of preparation : that 
their open enmity could ſcarcely 
be more fatal, than the inſidious 
meaſures, under the covert of peace, 
which, in violation of the public 
faith of nations, they conſtantly pur- 
ſued to impair and weaken the em- 
pire ; that by theſe arts, they too 
well ſucceeded in keeping its re- 
mote parts in a conſtant ſtate of 

diſtraction; 


— 
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umphs of circumvention. 
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diſtraction; and, taking advantage 


of the diſorders which chey excited, 
while they corrupted, terrified, or 
cruſhed her ſubjects and vaſſals, ex- 
tenfive territories were loſt, and her 
moſt valuable dependencies looſened. 
That they only abſtained from acts 


of direct hoſtility, which would ne- 


ceſſarily have excited immediate re- 
fiſtance, until, by making effectual 
refiſtance impoſſible, they ſhould find 
a fit ſeaſon for force to avow itſelf, 
and to complete by war the tri- 
That it 
was in vain to concede, and in vain 
to ſacrifice, fince occaſional con- 
ceflion could never be oppoſed with 
effect to an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of en- 
croachment ; and every conceſſion 


ſhe made, ſerved as a ſtimulus to 


increaſe the luſt of ambition, and 
to direct its views to new ob- 
jects. 

The Porte likewiſe knew that 
her enemies were not yet thorough- 
ly prepared for war; that, if left to 
their own deciſion, they would not 
commence hoſtilities until their pre- 
parations, both in point of money, 
and with reſpe& to military pro- 
viſion, were entirely completed; 
that they would in the intermediate 
time uſe all their arts to mitigate, 
by poltponing, the ſpirit of juſt re- 
venge which animated her ſubjects, 
and make them remit their exer- 


tions, by holding out deluſive pro- 


poſals for new treaties and ar- 
rangements; whereas this ſudden 
and unexpected aggreſſion on their 
ſide, might ſerve to embarraſs the 
ſchemes and diſturb the arrange- 
ments of the enemy, Neither had 
the Porte any thing to hazard by 
being the aggreſſor in a war, as ſhe 


had no alles to whom it would be 


incumbent upon her to juſtify her 
proceeding, to prevent their ſeek - 


ing a pretence for not fulfilling 
their engagements. Men's minds 
likewiſe ſtill retained, the energy 
which the grand figmor's late ap- 

eal had communicated to them; 
it would have been unwiſe to let it 
wear off ; a future repetition, along 
with its novelty, would have loſt its 
efteft. Nor was the ſeaſon of the 
year unfavourable to the Ottomans, 
in the preſent ſtate of things, for the 
commencement of a war, It was 
too far advanced to admit of any 
deciſive operations on the ſide of 
the enemy; but it was not ſo late as 
to preclude the Porte from * 
of advantage, by ſudden hoſtility 
and deſultory enterprize on the bor- 
ders; while the ——— long winter 
would afford an interval of full nine 
months for completing her prepa- 
ration, drawing her Aſiatic troops 
into Europe, and AN them in 


ſome degree to the buſineſs of a 


camp, to order, and to the cli- 
mate. 

Upon the whole, we cannot join 
in condemning the policy of the 
Porte at this juncture, in chooſing 
to encounter the doubtful fortune of 
a war, Nor is much credit due to 
the reports that the grand ſignior 
had been forced into it, either by 
his miniſters, or by the mob of Con- 
ſtantinople. Stung, as they re- 
peatedly had been, almoſt to mad- 
neſs, the people were notwithſtand- 
ing kept in order and obedience (by 
the ſettled influence rather than the 
exertion of a ſteady government) 
through all the moſt outrageous in- 
Juries and inſults offered by Ruſſia, 
No fuch occaſions to try their tem- 
per at that particular moment oc- 
curred. And the ſpirit ſeemed to 
have been excited by their govern- 


ment, as inſtrumental to its own ſyſ- 
tem of policy, and not to have borne 


down 
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down its wiſdom by the force of 
pular impulſe. 

Nothing could exceed the aſto- 
niſhment which the news of this 
unexpected meaſure excited at Pe- 
terſburgh : and the court, already 
rent, and its councils diſtracted, by 
diviſions, and the animoſity of par- 
ties, was not a little embarraſſed. 
They had ſo long been in the habit 
of trampling upon the Otromans, 
and fo long uſed to their apparently 
tame ſubmiſſion to every kind of 
indignity, that they ſeemed to con- 
ſider them as a nation of abject 
ſlaves, rather than as brave men 
who were capable of aſſerting their 
rights, or defending their country; 
ſo that this ſudden return of vigour 
and ſpirit appeared almoſt incre- 
dible. Nor were the finances of 
Ruſſia in condition for a war. The 
unequalled magnificence, or, as a 
ſober financier would have termed 
it, the unbounded extravagance of 
the court, was alone ſufficient to 
drain any treaſury. Their military 
eſtabliſhments, by ſea and land, 
were likewiſe too vaſt for the ability 
of the people. Add to this, thar 
the ſubjugation of the Crimea and 
Cuban were attended with difficul- 
ties ſo far beyond what had been 
held out to the public, as to coft 
above two millions ſterling, beſides 
the great conſtant expence in pre- 
ſerving and attempting to ſettle 
them. Time too, which diſcloſes 
all ſecrets, had now revealed, that 
the deſperate courage of the 'Tar- 
tars, fighting in defence of their 
country, religion, and liberty, had 
in no ſmall degree compenſated for 
the want of artillery, diſcipline, 
and proper arms, inſomuch, that 
the veteran Ruſſian forces, holding 
ſo vaſt a ſuperiority as they did in 


every thing but valour, and equal 
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in that to the beſt troops in the 
world, had notwithſtanding met 
with ſeveral ſevere checks, and ſuf- 
fered a very conſiderable loſs of 
men in the courſe of that conteſt? 
and ſo great was the contempt with 
which the court regarded its pa- 
tient and long-ſuffering adverſary, 
that the thinned ranks of the troops 
had not yet been filled up by re- 
cruits. Upon theſe different ac- 
counts, war was as little welcome as 
it was expected, in the preſent mo- 
ment, at Peterſburgh. A 
The manifeſto iſſued by Ruſſia 
betrayed no indications of conſter- 
nation. It was long, and conceived 
in a lofty ſpirit, ſuch as might ſeem, 
in the eyes of an impartial judge, 
more calculated to celebrate the tri- 
umphs and conqueſts of the laſt 
war, to diſplay the fallen ſtate of 
the Porte, lying at the mercy of 
her conquering armies, together 
with the clemency and generoſity 
with which ſhe reſtored her numer- 
ous conqueſts by the treaty of Kai- 
nardgi, then to juſtify, or to im- 
preſs the public with ideas of the 
equity of her conduct and proceed- 
ings during the peace. The Turks 
are, however, charged with 'the 
blackeſt perfidy in every tranſac- 
tion; all the efforts made by the 
different. nations of Tartars, whe- 
ther in the defence of their own * 
immediate rights and poſſeſſions, or - 


for the ſuccour of their friends aud 
neighbours, are brought as proofs of © 


this perfidy. Though the paramount 


ſovereignty of Georgia had for ſe- 15 


veral ages been claimed and exer- 
ciſed by the Porte, the Perſian be- 
ing her only competitor in that 
claim; yet the deſolation which that 
country had undergone from the 
Leſghis, in its late convulſions, is 


one of the articles of charge im- 
puted 
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puted to the Turks; who in their 
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turn allege, that theſe evils were 
ſuſtained. while, in its attempts to 
ſhake off its tributary allegiance, it 
had thrown itſelf under the pro- 
tection of a foreign power, and was 
in a ſtate of actual rebellion againſt 
its ſovereign. 

The ſummary execution of Gika, 
the quondam hoſpodar of Moldavia, 
for treaſon and treachery,” is in the 
manifeſto repreſented as an act of 
the moſt glaring injuſtice and per- 
fidy, becauſe it was done without a 
trial; as if any could be ignorant 
that ſuch was the mode of puniſhing 
crimes againſt the ſtate, fince the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the Ottoman 

overnmeat; or as if it could be 
3 — the crafty Greeks, who, 
beſides paying vaſt ſums of money 
for the purchaſe, exhauſt all the 
arts of intrigue and treachery in 
their competition for attaining the 
governments of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, ſhould be ignorant of the 
tenure upon which they were to 
hold theſe dangerous offices. 

'The ſeizing on the Crimea, on 
the iſland of Taman, and on the 
Cuban, is declared, in the apologe- 
tic part of the manifeſto, not to have 
proceeded from any deſire of en- 
larging the limits of the empire, 
(which is truly ſaid to be already 


(Avfficiently extenſive), but merely to 


diſlodge the robbers who commit- 


ted depredations on the borders, 


and thereby to ſecure laſting peace 
and amity with the Porte. The 
ſucceeding convention, which gave 


a ſanction to the uſurpation of thoſe 


countries, 15 attributed to the ſenſe 
which the Porte herſelf entertained 
of the juſtice and neceſſity of the 


meaſure; it being at the ſame time 


held out, either as a mark of fa- 
vour, or as a compenſation for her 
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acquieſcence, that a diſtrict on the 
left of the river Cuban was aſſigned 
to her by the convention. Such 
are the ſubſtantial and argumenta- 
tive parts of the document pub- 
liſhed on this occaſion. Theſe are 
ſupported and enforced throughout 
with abundant imputations of falſe- 
hood, treachery, contempt of the 
moſt ſolemn engagements, and a 
diſregard to the ſanctity of oaths, 
which are all charged upon the 
Ottomans, as if vices inherent in 
their nature. | 
A circumſtance which happened 
ſoon after the opening of the war, 
though in itſelf of little conſe- 
quence, occaſioned great joy at 
Conſtantinople, from its being con- 
ſidered as an indication of future 
ſucceſs, and that fortune had again 
begun to look favourably upon the 
creſcent: The Ruſſian fleet hav- 
ing, in the month of September, 
been ſcattered and greatly injured 
by a violent tempeſt on the Black 
Sea, and having no port on the 
Aſiatic fide to afford them ſhelter, 
the Boriſthenes, of 64 guns, being 
nearly diſmaſted, and otherwiſe in 
great diſtreſs, was driven by night 
into the canal of Conſtantinople; 
having paſſed ſo many of the forts in 
the dark, that her eſcape, when ſhe 
diſcovered her ſituation, would have 
been impoſſible, had ſhe even been in 
better condition for making the at- 
tempt. It may well be ſuppoſed 
that non could exceed the aſto- 
niſhment of the people, when day- 
light diſcloſed to them ſo novel a 
fight, and one ſo well calculated to 
excite A popular and enthuſiaſtic 
joy. They were however probably 
equalled on the other fide, by the 
grief and diſmay of the Ruſſian 
captain; who, perceiving himſelf 
inextricably involved, adopted the 
leſperats 
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deſperate reſolution of blowing up 


the ſhip in the face of the city and 
harbour; but the crew, preferring 
the leſſer evil of impriſonment, in- 
ſtantly ſeized his perſon, and held 
him in durance until they were 
boarded by the Turkiſh boats. 
About 650 Ruſſians were made 
priſoners. The ſhip had been fo 
extremely ſickly as to loſe 150 
men in that ſhort cruiſe. 

The bad ſucceſs which attended 
the few military enterprizes under- 
taken by the Turks to the cloſe of 
the year, afforded little ſanction to 
the popular hopes that might have 
been founded on this favourable 
augury. In every attempt on the 
new Ruſlian frontiers the Ottomans 
were either baffled or defeated. 
Among other ſmall enterprizes, 
which could anſwer no greater pur- 
poſe than that of diſtracting the 
attention of the enemy, and perhaps 
a view of familiarizing their own 
ſubjects and partizans to war and 
danger, it was thought proper to 
bring the pretended prophet, Sheik 


Manſour, again forward on the fide 


of Caucaſus. It might have been 
ſuppoſed that the former demonſtra- 
tion of the inefficacy of his aſſumed 
ſupernatural powers and celeſtial 
aids, when oppoſed to Ruſſian arms 
and diſcipline, had left behind ſuch 
ſore remembrancers of the failure 
and impoſition, as could not bur 
effectually cure the enthuſiaſm of 
his followers. But the Sheik, what- 
ever other qualities he might be de- 
ficient in, poſſeſſed a large natural 
ſtock of courage, and it is poſſible 
that the people conſidered his va- 
lour more than his piety, in chuſing 
him their leader. 

However this nũght be, the Sheik 
being ſupported by ſome ſmall 
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and by ſuch Turks as were ſcat- 
tered amongſt them, he entered the 
Ruſſian new frontiers at the head of 
about 8,000 men, without ſeeming, 


from any thing that appears, to 


conſider, or to make much enquiry, 
what force he had to encounter.- 
It is however to be remembered, 
that in regions where the race of 
man are ſo thinly ſcattered as in the 
preſent ſcene of action, the ditfiy 
culty of intelligence muſt neceſſarily 
be great: it is likewiſe to be ob- 
ſerved, that although the bound- 
leſs waſtes of theſe flat countries, 
which ſcarcely have any other 
marks of diviſion than a few great 
rivers, renders them exceedingly 
favourable to predatory excurſion, 
yet the ſame properties expoſe the 
invader to a continual danger, 


which no foreſight can at all times 


provide againſt, that of being ſud- 
denly ſurprized by a ſuperior, and 
ſuppoſed diſtant enemy. 

Prince Potemkin was in perſon 


at the head of the Ruſſian army, 


which he immediately divided into 
four columns, one of which led by 
himſelf, as well as the others, but 
all purſuing different routes, ad- 
vanced expeditiouſly upon the ene- 
my. 


reaſon upon thoſe military details, 
which were occaſionally publiſhed by 


the court of Peterſburgh, it would 


be ſuppoſed that the object of this 
diviſion and march of the army 
was to encloſe the enemy on all 
ſides, ſo that not a man could eſcape. 


Yet this was not done, nor, from 


what appears, attempted, although 
the paſſage of two or three rivers 
ſeem the only obſtacles which the 
troops had to encounter on their 


march. 
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neighbouring tribes of Tartars, 


It it were poflible to draw 
any ſcheme of deſign from, or to 
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nours of the day. 
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march. Rebinder's co- 
lumn, however, came ſin- 


gly in fight of the enemy. 
found 'the Sheik himſelf, 
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They 


with about 600 Tartars, ſeparated 


from the reſt, and entrenched be- 
hind their waggons. Theſe, upon 
the approach of the Ruſſians, re- 

— aloud a ſhort prayer dictated 


be. 142 prophet, which, with the 
deſperate courage they diſplayed in 


ence of their entrenchments, 
— to indicate that the ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm was not yet extinct. It 
was, however, impoſſible that their 
courage could be of any avail; the 
trenches were carried: and we may 


judge of the defence, when, out of 
% fm 


all a number, 400 were left 
dead upon the ſpot. 

The Sheik was ſo far from ſink- 
ing under this misfortune, that, 
having collected all the troops with- 
in reach during the night, he bold- 
ly returned to the charge next day, 
and,without regard to their artillery, 
had the hardineſs to attack the 
Ruſſian camp. This mode was not 
likely to be ſucceſsful, with ſuch 
troops as he commanded, and ſuch 
arms as they poſſeſſed. They were 
accordingly repulſed ; the carabi- 
neers of Roſten, the dragoons of 
Aſtracan, and a battalion of gre- 
nadiers, carrying off the chief ho- 
It ſeemed rather 
ſingular in this encounter, that the 


Tartars ſhould have hoped, by a 


feigned flight, to draw an enemy, 
ſo far their ſuperior in the art of 
war, into an ambuſcade. It is 
certainly a curious, though by no 
means a pleaſing ſpeRacle, to be- 
hold the vigorous, though ineffectual 
ſtruggles of brave men, againſt a 
vaſt ſuperiority of power, arms, and 


diſcipline. 
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Nor was the conteſt yet ended, 
and it ſeemed as if courage would 


' riſe ſuperior to diſaſter, or periſh 


in the attempt. The Tartars being 
reinforced, a third action took place, 
in which Major General Prince 
Ratiſew, at the head probably of 
another column, gained a complete 
victory. After this ſucceſs, the 
Sheik's habitation, and all the Tar- 
tar villages within reach, were 
plundered, and deſtroyed by fire. 
Ten thouſand pints of butter, and 
a large quantity of barley, were the 
rural ſpoil made upon this occaſion: 
the cattle had crchably been driven 
to a ſafe diſtance; and money, valu- 
able furniture, or merchandize, 
were articles not to be looked for in 
theſe regions. | 
Col. Deprarabowiſch undertook 
a laborious march of three days, to 
extend the ravages to another quar- 
ter. Here he met with a deſperate 
reſiſtance, the Tartars maintaining 
a ſevere fight for ſeven hours. Gen- 
jelajin, at the end of that time, 
arrived with a large reinforcement 
to ſuccour the colonel; but the 
enemy were already routed. Their 
loſs in the action, in the purſuit, and 
in the villages (the latter being diſ- 
tinguiſhed from that in the purſuit) 
was eſtimated by the victors at two 
thouſand men; their own, conſider- 
ing the acknowledged length and 
obitinacy of the conflict, is rated fo 
far below every thing that reaſon or 
experience could afford a ſanction 
to, that it would ſeem ſhameful to 
repeat it. Indeed the bloodleſs vic- 


tories of the Ruſſians are apt to 


bring to recollection thoſe of the 
Spaniards .in their early wars with 
the Mexicans or. Peruvians, al- 
though the comparative ſtate of the 
combatants was, in all reſpects, 
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widely different. Such was the 
iflue of the Sheik Manſour's ſecond 
adventure in war, . 
The Leſghis were likewiſe ſaid 
to have received a great defeat 
from the Ruſſians, about this time, 
ſomewhere on the fide of Georgia. 
No detail or particulars of this atfair 
were ever given, nor did the ſub- 
ſequent ſtate of affairs on the Aſiatic 
fide at all warrant the account. It is 
not impoſſible that the ſcattered 
hordes of Tartars, who were now 
defeated, might have been con- 
founded with the Leſghis, through 
ignorance, or that theſe, being a 
more conſiderable, as well as an 
unconquered nation, their defeat 


was held to be a nobler object of 


triumph. 

Some enterprizes which were 
undertaken by the Turks againſt 
the iſland of Taman, and the Cri- 
mea, were attended with as little 
ſucceſs as the attempts of the Tar- 
tars. The captain pacha had this 


year taken the command of the fleet 


in the Archipelago, while that on 
the Black Sea was committed to 
the conduct of the vice-admiral, 
who bore the ſame name and title 
which his ſuperior had rendered ſo 
eminent. This ſecond Haſſan Bey 
was deemed to be a man of great 
courage, enterprize, and experience, 
and held to be the beſt ſeaman in 
the Ottoman ſervice. Great ex- 
pectations were accordingly formed 
of the happy conſequences which 
would be the reſult of his zeal and 
activity. Next to the defeat or 
deſtruction of the Ruſſian fleet, no 
object, on that fide, could be fo in- 
tereſting to the Porte as the reco- 
very of Kinburne, For this fortreſs 
being fituated directly oppolite to 
Oczakow, from which it 1s eparated 
only by the mouth of the Dnieper, 
Vor. XXX. 
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where, united with the waters of the 
Bog, it fails into the Black Sea, this 
vicinity not only expoſed the lat- 
ter continually to the danger of a 
ſurprize, but being likewiſe a ſta- 
tion for the Ruſſian fleets, as well as 
a great naval and military arſenal, 
it was at all times pregnant with 


the means of war on both ele- 


ments. 


Through ſome fatality, probably 
the want of a due ſubordination 
being eſtabliſhed among the com- 
manders, ſuch diſſentions broke out 
in this fleet, as ſerved totally to 
overthrow every deſign of the ex- 
pedition, It was reported, that the 
failure proceeded from the mutual 
averſion and animoſity which prevail- 
ed between the land and the marine 
forces ; a misfortune which has been 
productive of ſimilar effects, in ſer- 
vices where order and diſcipline 
were much better eſtabliſhed in both 
departments than in the Ottoman. 
Whatever it proceeded from, no- 
thing could have been more unfor- 
tunate at the opening of a war, nor 


more ruinous than it proved in its 


ſubſequent conſequences, Haſlan 
Bey, after ſpending a few days 
fruitleſsly at Oczakow, returned 
without making any attempt upon 
Kinburne, and, ſo far as appears, 
without any endeavour to fall in 
with the Ruſſian fleet on his return. 


Nothing could exceed the rage and. 
.clamour of the people, nor the diſ- 


appointment and indignation of the 
Porte, upon his bringing the newg 
of his own misfortune and diſgrace 
to Conſtantinople. The unfortunate 
vice-admiral was probably deemed 


a neceſſary victim to the firſt, and 


perhaps a neceſſary example of rj- 
gour at the commencement of 2 
war. 'Thus, through the weak and 
cruel maxims of the Turkiſh po- 
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licy, was an excellent officer loſt to 
the ſtate, at a time when his ſer- 
vices were likely to be more wanted 
than at any former period of its ex- 
iſtence; whereas, a proper enquiry 
into the cauſes of the miſcarriage, 
with a moderate reproof, if any was 
due, to the commander, might have 
ſtimulated him to the nobleſt ac- 
tions. 

In the mean time, the brave gar- 
rifon of Oczakow, notwithſtanding 
their being deſerted by the fleet and 
army, were inceſſant in their en- 
deavours, and ſhewed an extraordi- 
nary, but ill-judged and miſapplied 
degree of enterprize and valour, in 
their efforts to recover Kinburnez 
either by ſurprize, which could 
ſcarcely be expected to ſucceed, or 
by mere force of hand, which was 
ſtill more impracticable. They were 
accordingly repulſed with loſs in the 
two firit attempts, but the third 
proved fatal. The garriſon of Kin- 
burne had been conſiderably rein- 
forced, when z, co Turks, poſſibly 
ignorant of the circumſtancc, having 
croſſed the river from Oczalkow, 
made a fierce attack on the fortreſs 
before day. Ihe garriſon had been 
too lately alarmed to be now fur- 
prized, and maintained their poſts 
well while the darkneſs continued; 
but as ſoon as day-light appeared, 
they quitted the defenſive, and ſal- 


lying from different gates nearly 


encloſed the enemy, whom they at- 
tacked with great courage on at 
leaſt three ſides. A deſperate ac- 
tion enſued, in which the Turks, 
being undoubtedly diſmayed at the 
unuſual danger and hopeleſſneſs of 
their ſituation, were routed ; after 
which the tight was changed to an 
abſolute ſlaughter ; for, what with 
the grounding and other caſualties, 
in ſuch a hurry, which befel many 
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of the boats; what with the eager 
purſuit of the enemy, and, above 
all, the general blindneſs and con- 
fuſion which terror produced, not 
above a thouſand of the whole party 
are {aid to have eſcaped, A ſlaugh- 
ter ſo vaſt, and ſo totally diſpropor- 
tioned to the number engaged, ſeems 
indeed rather difficult of belief; bat 
the ſituation and circumſtances of 
the aſſailants were unuſually peri- 
lous. The circumſtance of the two 
Ruſſian generals, Beck and Suwa- 
row, being ſeverely wounded, ſeems 
to indicate that this action was not 
entirely bloodleſs to the victors. 
Je Deum was ſung with the higheſt 
pomp 1n all the churches at Peterſ- 
burgh upon this occaſion, and the 
public rejoicings were ſuch as might 
have been expected for the greateſt 
victory. 

In order to facilitate its deſigns 
upon the Crimea, the Porte ap- 
pointed Shabah Guerai, grandſon to 
the celebrated Crim Guerai, to be 
khan of the Tartars; hoping that 
the opinion and popularity derived 
from his illuſtrious anceſtor (who 
was the laſt prince of the line of 
Tamerlane that had ſhewn himſelf 
worthy of it) would ſerve to recal 
and reunite that ſcattered people, 
and inſpire them with new ardour 
and confidence to engage in the re- 
covery of their country. 

Indeed the ſtate of that beautify! 
peuinſula, notwithſtanding the very 
pleaſing proſpects and flattering 
nopes of future cultivation and im- 
provement held out by its imme- 
diate maſters, was at the preſent 
truly deplorable ; and, as another 
opportunity may not offer, we do 
not think it unneceſſary in this place 
to beſtow a few words upon a ſub- 
jet ſo univerſally intereſting to 
mankind, as that of the — 
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6f a whole nation, and a transfer of 
its property to ſtrangers. 

We are then to obſerve, that 
through the means purſued for the 
accompliſhment and ſupport of the 
late revolution, that country had 
already been ſo ruinouſly depopu- 
lated, as to be reduced to leſs than 
one-third of the former number of 
its inhabitants ; although including 
in that number the ſwarms of ad- 
venturers, which the unheard-of ad- 


| vantagys held out to new ſettlers 


drew trom different countries. For 
beſides the vaſt tracts of the coun- 
try which had been rendered deſo- 
late through the flight or deſtruc- 
tion of the inhabitants during the 
troubles, thoſe who remained, and 
who were either ſuch as had been 
ſeduced to take an active part in 
favour of the Ruſſians againſt their 
countrymen, or thoſe, who, in or- 
der to preſerve their poſſeſſions, 
had ſubmitted quietly to what they 
were not able to oppoſe, were ſo 
little ſatisfied with their preſent con- 
dition, that, in order to withdraw 
from it, they were ſelling their lands 
upon almoſt any terms, as faſt as 
they could obtain purchaſers ; ſo 
that it was eaſily ſeen, if theſe had 
been ſufficiently numerous, that not 
a Tartar of any property would 
continue in the country; the com- 
mon ſort being only withheld until 
the means of emigration could be 
procured, and perhaps flattering 
themſelves ſtill (as the helpleſs are 
ever prone to do) with the flender 
hope of another revolution. 

Under theſe circumſtances, prince- 
ly eſtates, poſſeſſing the greateſt na- 
tural advantages, and holding out 
the moſt faſcinating proſpects of 
future improvement and benefit, 
were ſold at prices below any thing 
before heard of, in any. country 


that was not entirely ſavage. Ruſ- 
ſia could ill ſpare wealth or inhabi- 
tants to benefit much of this fa- 
vourable occaſion; and what it 
could afford, at leaſt in the latter 
reſpect, was chiefly drawn away by 
the immenſe confiſcations which fell 
into the hands of prince Potemkin, 
and thoſe commanders who ated 


under him in the conqueſt. This 


ſtate of things drew foreign ſpecu- 
lators, particularly Engliſh, poſ- 
ſeſſed of money, and the ſpirit of 
adventure, to encounter all the riſks 
of a diſputedtenure, as well as thoſe 
incident to a deſpotic government 
of doubtful ſtability, to become large 
purchaſers, on the faith, and under the 
immediate protection of the empreſs. 
And theſe bringing with them, be- 
ſides money, that energetical ſpirit of 
enterprize and improvement, with 
that comprehenſive view of remote 
proſpects and future contingencies, 
which ſo peculiarly characteriſes 
their country, had already embarked 
in ſuch great and expenſive works 
of every kind of cultivation and 
improvement, as ſeemed ſcarcely 
credible in ſo ſhort a time; and, al- 
though the rendering their own eſ- 
tates productive, was the immediate 
object, yet the effect of their labours, 
if happily purſued, would in time 
extend to the benefit of the whole 
peninſula. Among theſe imme- 
diate objects of cultivation, was the 


introduction of new ſpecies of grain, 


and other agricultural products, not 
only for, the home conſumption, but 
with a commercial view to the ſup- 
ply of foreign markets, New breeds, 
if not {ſpecies of cattle, were like- 
wiſe introduced, and meaſures pur- 
ſued for the eſtabliſhment of a great 
manufacture for the ſalting, curing, 


and barrelling of beef, and render- 


ing it a great and ſtaple article of 
[3] 2 exportation. 
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exportation. Mills of various kinds, 
as well for the ſawing of timber, as 
for domeſtic purpoſes, were con- 
ſtructed ; and even the working of 
mines was ſaid to have been in ſome 
degree commenced, Nor was this 
all; ſchemes were in agitation, and 
plans already formed, for the great 
operations of making new harbours, 
and opening of new ports. Such 
exertions for the cultivation and 
improvement of a country, by a 
handful of foreigners far from home, 
and relying entirely on the faith of 
a ſtrange people, and a ſtrange go- 
vernment, 15 unqueſtionably without 
example in the hiſtory of man. 

Such was the ſtate of the Cri- 
mea at the commencement of the 
preſent war; and, if theſe ſettle- 
ments ſhould become permanent, 
and theſe deſigns proſper, and ar- 
rive at maturity, under the auſpices 
of a fixed wa equitable govern- 
ment, it may ſurely excite te aſto- 
niſhment of ſome future age, to diſ- 
cover a colony of Engliſn in ſo re- 
mote a nook, ſhut in ſo ſingularly 
as it is between Europe and Aſia, 
and peculiarly cut off by nature 
from all intercourſe with the weſtern 
world. 

It has happened, fortunately 
enough with reſpe& to this object, 
that the new khan has not been 
able, in any degree, to diſturb theſe 
ſettlements; the war, however, like 
an eaitern blight, will be too likel 
in its conſequences to ſtunt, if it 
ſhould not entirely deſtroy their 
growth. That prince is faid to have 
collected about 30,000 Tartars in 
the neighbouring provinces ; but 
not having been able to gain any 
footing in the Crimea, and acting 
only ſubordinately under the Turkiſh 
banner, he has nearly eſcaped all 
notice in the war. 
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Although nothing could be more 
grateful to the Turks in general 
than the war, yet nothing was left 
undone at Conftantinople to increaſe 
that diſpoſition in the people, or to 
excite a military ardour among the 
troops. The ſtandard of Mahomet 
was diſplayed with even more than 
uſual oſtentation and pomp, while 
thouſands of true Muſſulmans were 
happy in devoting themſelves to the 
war under its ſuppoſed ſacred in- 
fluence; but things had ſuffered a 
prodigious change, both on the fide 
of its ſupporters and of its enemies, 
ſince the days that it ſpread terror 
through the nations of the earth. 
The greateſt poſſible exertions were 
likewiſe uſed in all the military pre- 
parations by ſea and land; nor was 
any pains or expence ſpared in ſup- 
plying the arſenals, from European 


countries, with ſuch materials neceſ- 


ſary for war, as there was either 
any deficiency of at heme, or which 
were otherwiſe of an inferior qua- 
lity. Large orders for muſquetry, 
and other articles of a fimilar na- 
ture, were accordingly diſpatched to 
England ; and the diſtant Baltic, 
through the medium of Sweden, 
ſupplied ſome of its cumbrous but 
valuable products. 

The ſultan, in order to increaſe 
the opinion and reverence of the 
people for his miniſter, and the con- 
fidence of the army in his abilities, 
as well as to enable him to provide 
inſtantly for any ſudden exigencies 
that might occur, and to conduct 
the various operations of the war 
with greater diſpatch and effect, en- 
truſted the grand vizir with ſuch 
dictatorial powers, as no jealous po- 
tentate would have ventured in any 
hands but his own. Theſe were 
committed to him in full divan, and 
authenticated by a written decree 

paſſed 


* 
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paſſed in all the forms of ſtate, after 
which the decree was proclaimed, 
and read aloud in the moſt public 
places, commanding all the ſubjects 
of the empire, of whatever rank or 
condition, to obey the grand vizir 
implicitly in all things, as they 
would the emperor himſelf. This 
demonſtration of confidence in the 
miniſter, was every where received 
by the people with the ſtrongeſt 
marks of approbation and joy. 
Upon the ſame principle, and as an 
invigorating encouragement to his 
zeal and exertion, the ſultan ſent 
that commander a gold-hilted ſabre 
highly enriched with diamonds; 
this magnificent preſent being ac- 
companied by a ſet of inſtructions 
in his own hand, for his govern- 
ment in the conduct of the war. In 
this ſenſible well-conftructed piece, 
the emperor ſtrongly exhorts his 
miniſter and general, conſtantly to 
maintain a cloſe union and intimate 
correſpondence with the different 
baſhaws and governors, as well as 
with the commanders in actual ſer- 
vice; and to uſe all poſſible means 
for diminiſhing the enormous _ 
tity of baggage, and the inordinate 
number of domeſtics, which ſo fa- 
tally impede the motions of the 
troops, and clog the operations of 
the Turkiſh armies. 

The return of the captain pacha 
from the Archipelago in the begin- 
ning of December, diffuſed great 
joy at Conſtantinople, and reſtored 
the ſpirits of the people, which be- 
gan to flag through the late diſap- 
pointments. Nor was his arrival a 
matter of leſs ſatis faction to the 
ers vizir, nor to the emperor 

imſelf, who is ſaid literally to have 
received him with open arms. The 
war had been declared in his ab- 


ſence, and, as he had before given 


[ar 
his opinion of its being premature 
and dangerous at the preſent time, 
while the union ſubſiſted ſo cloſelß 
between the two Chriſtian empires, 
it was a matter of apprehenſion 
whether he would engage heartily 
in the ſupport of a meaſure of 
which he had not — The , 
veteran, however, ſoon put an end 
to all doubts upon this ſubject, by 
3 making, in a truly martial 
peech to the emperor, an unre- 
ſerved tender of his utmoſt ſervices 
in endeavouring to reſtore the tar- 
nyhed honour-of the Ottoman arms. 
He declared, that though grown 
grey in the ſervice of his country, 
he fill felt himſelf ſtrong and vigo- 
rous, and that there was nothing 
upon earth he wiſhed for ſo paſſion- 
ately, as to cloſe his life with the 
lorious act of driving the perfidious 
infidels out of their fraudulent u- 
ſurpations in the Crimea, and on 
the Black Sea, of replacing the 
ruined nations of Tartars and other 
Muſſulmans in their ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions, and of reſtoring the khan to 
the ſeat of his illuſtrious anceſtors, 
of which, in contempt of all laws, 
human and divine, he had been ſo 
cruelly deſpoiled. 

Nothing could exceed the plea- 
ſure which this ſpeech afforded, nor 
the confidence and admiration of 
the man which 1t excited in the 
grand ſignior; as the firſt demon- 
{tration of which, he immediately 
appointed him grand admiral of the 
fleet, and generaliſſimo of all the 
armies to be employed on the Black 
Sea. 

A new and extraordinary ſpec- 
tacle was, in this ſeaſon of danger, 
preſented at Conſtantinople, which 
would at any time have been plea- 
ſing from its novelty, but which at 


this time was extremely gratifying 
51 3 both. 
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both to the court and people, from 
its ſerving to recal the flattering 
ideas of paſt greatneſs and glory, 
which had now been long oblite- 


. rated. This was the arrival of an 


Indian ambaſſador, with a ſuperb 
and numerous retinue, bringing with 
him curious and magnificent orien- 
tal preſents, from the celebrated 
grand ſignior, 
for the purpoſe of OY a 
laſting league of friendſhip and a- 


mity between thoſe two very diſtant 


Mahometan powers. 

'The Indian ambaſſador was treat- 
ed in a manner which no Chriſtian 
miniſter, at any time, or from any 

wer, could have formed the 
ſmalleſt idea of from his own re- 
ception at the Porte, Nothing 
could exceed the ſumptuouſneſs of 
his entertainment, the honours paid 
to himſelf, or the attention ſhewn 
to his numerous retinue, who con- 
ducted themſelves with all that gra- 
vity and decorum ſo peculiar to 
their country. The grand vizir, in 
the true Eaſtern ſtile, both of taſte 
and magnificence, exerciſed his in- 
genuity in contriving, and ſpared 
no expence in decorating and ex- 
hibiting, a grand military ſpectacle 
for the entertainment of the am- 
baſſador. Several detachments of 
cavalry, compoſed of picked men, 
ſuperbly dreſſed and accoutred, were 
mounted on the fineſt horſes, richly 
capariſoned ; each diviſion repre- 
ſented a nation, either appertaining 
to, or on which the Ottoman empire 
laid ſome claim; and each was 
dreſſed, armed, and manouvred in 
the peculiar mode of its country; 
ſo that Turks, Medes, Perſians, 
Armenians, Arabs, Tartars, and 
even Turcomans, all appeared in 
their proper habits, and each filled 
its reſpective character. Mock en- 
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gagements, and every kind of mi- 
litary evolution took place; while 
to heighten the contention, and 
render it the more faithful picture 
of real action, prizes were held out 
and diſtributed to thoſe who excelled 
in dexterity, It may well be ſup- 
poſed, that in ſuch an exhibition of 
the beſt horſemen in the world, 
many extraordinary feats of dexte- 
rity were diſplayed. Theſe evolu- 
tions had been preceded by a grand 
exerciſe of artillery, including mor- 
tars as well as great guns; and 
were ſucceeded by an exhibition, 
{till more intereſting, from its no- 
velty, to the ſpectators than an 
that had yet been offered, This 
was the appearance of three hun- 
dred Indians, of the ambaſſador's 
train, who, in their proper arms and 
habits, went through the military 
manouvres of their own country; 
while 200 ſepoys afforded a curious 
ſpecimen of the ſuperiority which 
they derived from the European 
arms and diſcipline introduced a- 
mong them by Hyder Ali. 

An immenſe crowd of above 
200,000 people were aſſembled upon 
this occaſion, and a large canal or 
river adjoining to the ſcene was co- 
vered with beautiful pleaſure boats 
highly decorated, The grand ſignior 
was himſelf preſent, and ſaid to 
have been greatly delighted; and 
the Indian ambaſſador hkewiſe ex- 
preſſed much ſatisfaction, although 
it is poſſible that he had beheld 
ſcenes more truly military exhibited 
by Hyder. Nothing, however, could, 
upon the whole, be more ſplendid, 
or produce a grander effect; but 
the Eaſtern nations have ever been 
eminent in the ſplendour and mag- 
nificence of their public ſpectacles. 

The Turkiſh ambaſſador to Spain 
was about the ſame time received, 


and 
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and treated with great magnificence 
by the king and court at Madrid. 
It was the general opinion that 
Spain had engaged, either by a 
private treaty or a verbal promiſe, 
not to admit the Ruſſian flects to 
enter the Mediterranean; and, if 
we are not miſtaken, ſome declara- 
tion to that purpoſe was announced 
to the foreign miniſters at Madrid. 
But the conduct of that court be- 
came afterwards ſo equivocal, and 
the different parts of it at different 
times accorded ſo ill with each other, 
that it became totally inexplicable ; 
and no clue could be found to lead 
to her real deſigns. It ſeems pro- 
bable that ſhe adopted no fixed 
ſyſtem, and that her meaſures would 
continue undetermined, until, per- 
haps, ſome unexpected contingency 
might force her to a deciſion. 
Tnere were other cauſes, beſides 
the age and weakneſs of the king, 
for this -irreſolution on the fide of 
Spain. For the late war with Eng- 
land, into which, contrary to every 


principle of true policy, to the pre- 


ſent intereſts and future ſecurity of 
her dominions, ſhe had rather been 
dragged than led, by Bourbon con- 
nections, and the predominance of 
French counſels, had been exceed- 
ingly ruinous to Spain, It had in- 
cumbered her with a heavy debt, 
that would require many years of 
peace to diſcharge. And as, through 
the exceeding impolicy and miſcon- 
duct of ſome late kings (although 
the faith of the preſent monarch 
was inviolable) the public credit of 
the nation had been greatly im- 
paired, ſhe would, under her preſent 
circumſtances, have found it very 
dificult to borrow money from 
foreigners for the ſupport of a new 
war. 

France had declared to the Porte, 
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probably before the commencement 


of the war, that her affairs were at 


preſent ſo circumſtanced, that it 
was utterly impoſſible for her to 
interfere in any other manner in it. 
than as a mediator. Whether this 
declaration was ſatisfactory to go- 
vernment or not, it was far from 


being ſo to the people, who, con- 


ſidering France as a ſure ally, and 
tied down to be a friend by the 


great benefits ſhe derived from their 
commerce, built much upon her 
naval aſſiſtance, in keeping the 
Ruſſians out of the Mediterranean; 


and are accordingly ſaid to have re- 
ſented the diſappointment ſo much, 
that nothing leſs than a firm go- 
vernment, and a vigilant attention, 
could have prevented the populace 
from proceeding to ſome outrage 
againſt the ambaſſador of that na- 
tion, | 
The gentleman who had dignifie 

that important ſtation for ſeveral 
years paſt, as well as at preſent, was 
the celebrated, learned, and elegant 
Count de Choiſeul Gouffier, whoſe 
curious reſearches into Eaſtern an- 
tiquities, and unceaſing labour and 
expence in preſerving memorials of 
the remaining veſtiges of Grecian 
ſcience and art, widely ſcattered as 
they are in Europe and Aſia, are 
every where known, and can never 
be forgotten, while any taſte for the 
nobleſt monuments of human genius 
and art ſubſiſts. This miniſter had 
been indefatigable in his endeavours 
to prevent the war, and no leſs zea- 
lous ſince in his exertions to bring 
about a reconciliation before mat- 
ters were carried to an incurable 
extremity on either fide. 


Though all his efforts had hither- 
to been ineffectual, he laid a new ſet 


of propoſitions, towards the cloſe of 


the year, tending to the ſame object, 
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before the divan. The preliminary 
article to theſe, and upon which all 
the reſt depended, was a ſuſpenſion 
of arms for three months, in order 
to afford time for a negociation to 
take effect. The miniſter ſupported 
this propoſition with ſuch cogent 
arguments as were not eaſily ſet 
aſide. The ſtrict union ſubſiſting 
between the courts of Peterſburgh 
and Vienna, from which it was little 
leſs than evident, that the latter 
would take an active part in the 
war—The mighty power of theſe 
empires, which ſeemed now to be 
at its zenith—'The inability of the 
Porte to contend with them both, 
confid-ring the vaſtneſs of their ar- 
mies, and the ſuperiority of their 
diſcipline ; together with the pre- 
ſent untoward ſtate of things, which 
rendered her allies incapable of af- 
fording her any aiſitance.—-To give 
the greater effect to this reaſoning, 
or, at leaſt, to render it more pala- 
table, he ſnewed that the preſent 
ſtate of things might not be laſt- 
ing; the union between the two 
empires, like all things of the ſame 
nature, was ſubject to viciſſitude; 
or one or both of them might be 
attracted by other objects. While, 
in the intermediate time, the Porte 
might recover her affairs, and, by 
Proper improvements and arrange- 
ments in her military force, become 
much better prepared for war than 
ſhe was at preſent. 
The grand vizir declared the pro- 
ofal for an armiſtice to he totally 
inadmiſlible, from its affording every 
advantage to Ruſſia, and none what- 
ever to the Porte. Their perfidipus 
enemy, whoſe rapacity and ambi- 
tion were inſatiable, would gladly 
put them off their guard, and amuſe 
them with a negociation unti] her 
preparations were complete ; and 
TT | | 
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then reſume the proſecution of her 
deſigns, without the ſmalleſt regard 
to any preliminaries that were laid 
down as the baſis of an accommo- 
dation. He therefore could not 
conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms 
upon any other condition, than that 
of the French king's becoming gua- 
rantee for the ceſſion of the Crimea; 
or, at leaſt, of its being reſtored to 
the ſame ſtate in which it had been 
placed by the treaty of Kainardgi, 
ſo that the khan ſhould be indepen- 
dent both of the Ottomans and Ruſ- 
ſians. He, however, made another 
offer, as a demonſtration of the mo- 
deration of the Porte; this was, 
that France ſhould engage, in caſe 
of the failure of the negociation 
through the obſtinacy of Ruſſia, to 
prevent her fleets from entering the 
Mediterranean; but without one of 
theſe ſecurities, he. could not expoſe 
his country to the riſque of being 
duped by the artifices of her inſidi- 
ous enemies, 

The French miniſter eaſily ſhewed 
the impoſſibility of the guaranty re- 
quircd; and to the cauſes already 
aſſigned, which prevented France 
from affording naval aſſiſtance, he 
added her late convention with Eng- 
land, by which ſhe was reſtricted 
from the equipment of any naval 
armament whatever, He then ar- 
gued, that the idea of recovering 
the Crimea by a war, was, in the 
preſent ftate of things, altogether 
futile; well, indeed, would it be if 
ſhe could preſerve her immediate 
poſſeſſions, in a conteſt with ſuch 
potent adverſaries ; but the hope of 
making conqueſts was ſurely too 
vain to be ſeriouſly entertained. He 
queſtioned likewiſe the juſtice of the 
Porte in renewing her claim upon 
that peninſula; ſince, however in- 
jurious and unjuſt the conduct of 
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Ruſſia had been in the uſurpation, 
the ſubſequent convention afforded , 
a ſanction to the violence, and le- 
galized her title to the poſſeſſion. 
To this point the grand vizir is 
ſaid to have replied, that the con- 


vention was only a temporary ar- 


rangement, which was by no means 
intended to be concluſive; that if 
it had been otherwiſe, ſo evident a 
wrong and injuſtice could no longer 
be ſubmitted to than while ſome 
uncontroulable neceſſity compelled 
an acquieſcence ; and above all, that 
the ſacrifice of an ancient and 11- 
luſtrious Muſſulman nation, would 
not only be in the laſt degree diſ- 
honourable and baſe, but that the 
ceſſion of a country to unbelievers, 
which had for ſo many ages be- 
longed to the faithful, would be a 
direct breach of the laws of the 
Alcoran, under a due obſervance of 
which the Ottoman empire had riſen 
to ſuch unexampled proſperity and 
greatneſs. 

Religion and conſcience being 
thus rendered parties on the fide of 


war, it was eaſily ſeen that all far- 


ther diſcuſſion on the ſubject of 
xg would for the preſent be uſe- 
els, 

The Porte is ſaid to have de- 
manded of M, de Herbert, the Im- 
perial jnternuncio, in rather a pe- 
remptory manner, what part his 
maſter intended to take in the war ; 
at the ſame time requiring a ſpecific 
anſwer from the court of Vienna 
_ the ſubject by a preſcribed 

ay. 
| The emperor's anſwer is likewiſe 
ſaid to have been ſufficiently haugh- 
ty, and to amount in ſubſtance to 
what follows: That he had reaſon 
to expect the Porte would have 
made the demand with more de- 
cency ; that the divan could not be 


ignorant that his Imperial majeſty, 
as the friend and ally of Ruſſia, was 
bound by treaty to furniſh her with 
80,000 men, in caſe of a war; that, 
if the Porte ſhould conſider this as 
an act of hoſtility, he was prepared 
to abide the conſequences ; but that 
if, on the contrary, they ſhould 
chooſe, notwithſtanding, to maintain 
the good underſtanding which ſub- 
ſiſted between the two empires, he 
would, with pleaſure, undertake-the 
office of mediator, in order to pro- 
vent the effuſion of blood, 

At the ſame time the greateſt 
preparations were made for war, 
not only in Hungary and the fron- 
tier provinces, but in Bohemia and 
the interior countries; and ſtill more 
particularly at Vienna, as the grand 
arſenal of ſupply to all parts, through 
the medium of the Danube, and its 
concurrent rivers. Four armies were 
ordered to be aſſembled; one at 
Carlſtadt, in Croatia, under the com- 
mand of general de Vins; another 
at Peterwaradin, in Hungary, com- 
manded by general Langlois; a 
third on the borders of Lithuania, 
under general Febris; and the fourth 
in the 8 under the orders 
of the prince of Saxe-Cobourg. 
Two other generals, ten lieutenant- 
generals, and thirty major- generals, 
were all ordered to prepare for ac- 
tive ſervice in the N armies. 
If any thing were yet wanting to 
ſhew the fixed determination of the 
court of Vienna, the meaſure of 
ſending general Alvinzi to act in, 
and obſerve the conduct of the Ruſ- 
fan armies during the war, and the 
receiving a Ruſſian officer of equal 
rank to act the ſame part in the 
Auſtrian, would have been alone a 
ſufficient explanation. | 

Yet the Turks, in dehance of ex- 
perience, had {till ſuch confidence * 

b e 
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the public faith of nations, as vainly 
to flatter themſelves, that, as no in- 
Jury had been offered, nor wrong 


received by the emperor, but that, 


on the contrary, the greateſt and 
moſt beneficial conceſſions, ſuch as 
none of his anceſtors ever had hoped 
for, were repeatedly granted en. 
his reign, ſo he would be contente 

merely to full the terms of his al- 
Hance, without engaging as a prin- 
cipal in the war. 'T hey were like- 
wiſe ſo weak as to place a truſt in 
political gratitude, which no true 
politician could have done. For, 
valuing themſelves highly upon the 
inviolable faith and honour which 
they had obſerved (although the 
wounds of recent hoſtility were 
ſcarcely yet cloſed) during the diſ- 
treſſes of Maria Thereſa, when half 
the Chriſtian princes of Europe, 
taking advantage of the deplorable 
ſtate of her affairs, were leagued in 
a combination for her deſtruction, 
when the Porte, by acting upon the 
fame principle, might have greatly 
enlarged the empire on the Euro- 
pean ſide, beſides eſtabliſhing a ſe- 
cure barrier to her old dominions, 
and when, by ſo acting, ſhe might 
have extinguiſhed the houſe of Auſ- 
tria for ever, which had for ſo many 
ages been her hereditary enemy, 
yet, as ſhe then ſacrificed all theſe 
advantages, to the obſervation of 
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juſtice and good faith, and compaſ- 
fion for the fate of an ancient and 
illuſtrious family upon the brink of 
ruin, ſo ſhe conceived that the em- 
peror ſhould regulate his preſent 
political conduct by that diſinte- 
reſted example. — Indeed, we ſhall 
hereafter ſee, in more than one in- 
ſtance, how ſtudiouſly the Porte 
avoided giving any cauſe of um- 
brage to the emperor, and of af- 
fording any colourable pretence for 
his becoming an actual enemy; ſo 
that little doubt can be entertained, 
if ambition was capable of admit- 
ting any limits, but that he would 
be gratified with ſuch conceſſions, as 
might probably, in the main, prove 
more beneficial than any acquiſi- 
tions that were to be the hard- 
fought fruits of a long and bloody 
war. 

In the mean time, the grand vi- 
zir did not ſo much rely on juſtice 
or gratitude, as not to ale the great- 
eſt poſſible exertions to provide, on 
every ſide, for defence, or ſor ac- 
tual war; and he uſed ſuch admi- 
rable induſtry and celerity in draw- 
ing over the Aſiatic troops, and 
collecting the European, that, dur- 
ing the winter, he had formed ar- 
mies to the amount of 200, ooo 
fighting men on this fide of the Hel» 
leſpont, 
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Emperor, Ineffetual attempt to ſurprixe Belgrade. Similar attempt on 


Gradiſca defeated. Auſtrians commence hoſt:lities. War declared at 
Vienna. Court of Warſaw refuſes a paſſage to the Imperial troops, in 
the purſuit of their military operations. Republic of Venice adheres in- 


flexibly to her determination of not being drawn into the war, and of nas 


lending ene of her ports to the Ruſſians for the uſe of their fleets. Pro- 
bable motives for this conduct. Her final determination being communi- 
cated to the Emperor at Trieſte, by a deputation of the, ſenate, is by him 
highly reſented, and the deputies treated with extraordinary haughtineſs. He 
opens a ſubſcription for a large loan in the Low Countries, but with little 


ſucceſs. Emperor joins the grand army on the Danube, and is preſent at the 


taking of Schabatz. Prince Lichtenſtein's troops repulſed in their attempt t# 


orm Dubicza; are attacked next day in their rrenches; their works de- 


/erozed; and obliged to abandon the jiege, and repaſs the Unna. Deſperate 
alour diſplayed by the Turks in this campaign. Mise ſyſtem adopted by the 
Grand Vizir in the conduct of the war. Wears out his enemy by continual 
attach, ſmall action, and unremited duty, Checks at Dubiæxa and other 
places, change the character of the war, which becomes defenſive and lau- 
guid on the Auſtrian fide, Great diſjatisfation in the camps and at Vienna, 
zncreaſed by the tardineſs of the Ruſſians, whoſe junction had been long. in 
dain expected. Not leſſened by the innovations and reforms introduced by 
the Emperor. Prince of Cobourg repeatedly attacked with great fury by 
the Turks, Emperor prepares at length for the fiege of Belgrade, which 
bad been held out as the firſt object off the campaign, Collets a prodigious 
artillery, and throws three bridges over the Suave for that purpoſe, Grand 
Vizir, at the head of the grand Ottoman army, marches haſtily from Si- 
liſtria, to interrupt his deſign. Encamps in a moſt advantageous poſition on 
the Danube, Emperor breaks down his bridges, entrenches his troops, and 
adds new works to his already ſtrong camp near Semlin. | Sickneſs and a 
dreadful mortality, attended by a proatgious dejertion in the Imperial armies. 
Three regiments drawn from Vienna, and zo, odo recruits haſtily ordered 
to ſupply theſe loſſes. Prodigious waſte of treaſure and men in the courſe of 
the campaign. Recruits eagerly ſought in all quarters. King of Sardima 
forbids any to be raiſed in his dominions. Prince of Saxe Cobourg, being at 
length joined by a Kuſſian body of forces under general Soltikow, they jointly 
commence the fiege of Choczim. The town, magazines, and arſenal being 
deſtroyed, by a dreadful fire of artillery and bombs, the Seraſquier is ſum- 
moaned to ſurrender, but refuſes. Ruins of Choczim heroically defended by 
the gallant Seraſquier and his intrepid garriſon until the end of September. 
Grand Vixir lays bridges over the Danube at Cladova, and invades the 
Bannat of Temeſwar. Defeat of the Auſtrians near OrJova. Continued 
lofſos and misfortunes. That fine country overrun and ruined. Rout 9 
the Emperor's army on his retreat from Karanſebes. Marſhal Laudohn takes 
the command of the army in Croatia, where he reduces Dubicza and Novi, 


after 
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after- moſt obſtinate defences. Heavy rains, and the approach of winter, 

eblige the Grand Vizir to evacuate the Bannat. Emperor's return to 

Vienna, N writing a general leiter to his army. Armiſtice concluded 
be 


Auſtrian and Turkiſh commanders on the Danube, Manifeſto 


iſſued by the Grand Signior, to encourage the Hungarians to ſhake off the. 


Auſtrian yoke, occaſioned the Emperor to promiſe them a reſtoration 7. their 
couſlitution and rights. Proceedings at Conſtantinople relative to the 


Cam- 


paign, the evacuation of the Bannat, aud the conduct of the Grand 


Fix.” 


the tenor of the emperor's pub- 

c and private eonduct, both be- 
fore and after his arriving at the 
ſole government of his dominions, 
that he had placed the wiſdom and 
acts of the greateſt legiſlators and 
heroes before him as models, by 
which he was to regulate his own 
conduct both in government and 
war, as intending, on a foundation 
thus ſurely laid, to raiſe to himſelf 
a monument of the moſt laſting 
fame. The opinions of men were 
accordingly raiſed to a very high 
pitch in his favour ; his ſubjects 
warmly hoping that his reign would 
have been happy to them and glo- 
rious to himſelf: nor were foreign- 
ers at all backward in adopting 
fimilar ſentiments. 

We have ſince, however, had too 
many occaſions tor 8 that 
his civil government fell infinitely 
ſhort of the expectations that had 
been formed; that his character as 
a legiſlator, as it became diſplayed, 
and the effects of his regulations 
were felt and underſtood, was far 
from riſing in the public opinion; 
and that his ſubjects, inſtead of be- 


I. might have been ſuppoſed, from 
1 


ing eaſy and happy, were directly 


the reverſe, and almoſt every where 
difcontented and wretched. His mi- 
htary talents were in a great mea- 
ſure yet unknown: ſo that this path 
to glory being ſtill open, while his 
defire of fame, and his paſtion for 
* 


all the apparatus and organical parts 
of war were conſpicuous, it was na- 
turally expected that he would juſ- 
tify the public eſtimation in {that 
reſpect, and repair in the field the 
deficiencies of his civil character. 
The ſhort war in Bohemia was not 
ſufñcient in any degree to develope 
his genius in this line. With one 
of the greateſt and beſt appointed 
armies in the univerſe, with generals 
of the higheſt form and character 
to conduct his operations, he was 
contented to avail himſelf of the 
peculiar fituation of the country, 
and, adopting all the caution of an 
old commander, to cover that vaſt 
force. by impaſlable defiles, woods, 
and mountains, from the enterprize 
and ability of an enemy, who at all 
times, and in all fituations, was 
juſtly terrible. Oppoſed thus to the 
molt military monarch of the age, 


this caution, though it could afford 


no ſcope for ability or enterprize, 
demonitrated a ſolidity of judgment 
which by no means excluded the 
qualities of aQtive genius, and which, 
if it accompanied, would materially 
aid the exertion of them. His ex- 
alted adverſary apparently juſtified 
this conduct, from the neceſſity: it 
placed him under of adopting a 
ſimilar ſyſtem of ination. And in 


the event of ſuch a conteft, to ſuſ- 
tain (as was the cafe) neither loſs 
nor reproach, was itſelf an ho- 
nour. Ihe late conteſt about the 

Schelde, 
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Schelde, being terminated by nego- 


tiation, afforded no room for ac- 
tion. 

The Ottoman war was then to 
be the criterion of the emperor's 
military character. It was not very 
propitious to the dawn of his fame, 
that he introduced this war with an 
act of a very doubtful nature. This 
was the attempt to ſurprize . Bel- 
grade under the covert of peace 
and good neighbourhood, and at a 
time when the Turks, to ſhew their 
unſuſpecting confidence in the good 
faith of the Chriſtians, admitted the 
emperor's ſubjects to an intercourſe 
ſo free in that city, as is not uſu- 
ally practiſed by European ſtates 
with reſpe& to each other, even in 
frontier garriſons of infinitely leſs 
importance. 

This ſtep was conſidered as ſo ſub- 
verſive of all public faith, ſo de- 
ſtructive of all confidence among 
nations, as tending in its example to 
diſable mankind from holding a 
friendly correſpondence, and to lead 
them back again into all the diſtruſt 
and ferocity of the moſt barbarous 
ages, that the exiſtence of the event 
was for a long time difbelieved. It 
was perhaps with a view of buryin 
the afair in oblivion, by rouſing the 
attention of the world to a greater 
enormity, or perhaps it might have 
been intended as a juſtification, upon 
the principle that no faith was to be 
kept with a people fo atrocious as 
to be the common enemies of man- 
kind, that a report was at the ſame 
time raiſed, circumſtantially related, 
and induftriouſly ſpread through Eu- 
rope, that all the Chriſtian inhabi- 
tants of Belgrade, amounting to 
about four thouſand men, women, 
and children, had been moſt inhu- 
manly maſſacred, in cold blood, by 
the Turkiſh garriſon. 


[29 

It will not be expected that many 
particulars ſhould come to hand of 
an abortive attempt of the Auſtrians, 
the deſign of which was totally de- 
nied by the actors, when the party 
injured affected to believe the denial, 


and from political motives willingly 

accepted the excuſe that was offer- 

ed. But though neither of the par- 

ties concerned took any notice of 

the deſign or attempt, it was im- 

0 that ſuch a meaſure could be 
ept ſecret. 

The following ſeems the moſt 
conſiſtent of the accounts that have 
been publiſhed relative to that affair, 
That the garriſon of Belgrade, re- 
lying on the rights of peace, and, 
like other troops of their nation, 
inattentive to the rules of rigid diſ- 
cipline, appeared to be wrapped in 
the moſt perfect ſecurity ; that their 
unwillingneſs to diſturb the great 
trafic which that city — on 
with all the Imperial neighbouring 
countries, laid them the more open 
to ſurprize, the intercourſe being as 
free as if no armies had been aſ- 
ſembling, nor hoſtile preparations 
making. 'This ſtate of things gave 
birth to the enterprize in quettion ; 
and undoubtedly, leaving the mo- 
rality of the a& out of the queſtion, 
there were the moſt urgent motives 
for carrying the meaſure into exe- 
cution. For by that means, the vaſt 
expence of time, treaſure, and blood, 
which the taking of a city by force, 
that had for ſo many ages been al- 
ternately conſidered as the key ei- 
ther of Chriſtendom or Turkey, 
would have been faved in the firſt 
inſtance ; and the prodigious advan- 
tages to be derived from carryin 
the war at once 1nto the heart of the 
enemy's dominions, and perhaps to 
the very ſeat of power, inſtead of 
loſing ume upon the frontier, was 

evident 


30] 


evident to every capacity. It even 
ſeemed poſſible, if other things ſuc- 
ceeded equally, that the war might 
have been brought to a glorious and 
almoſt immediatè termination. 

The plan having been formed, 
and the previous meaſures conduct- 
ed with the moſt profound ſecrecy, 
the generals Alvinzi and Gemmin- 
gen are ſaid to have been appointed 
the principal actors in its execution. 
The firſt of theſe accordingly paſſed 
the Saave with ſix choſen regiments 
of Imperial infantry, and with the 
greateſt ſilence, on the night ap- 
pointed for the ſurprize. He muſt 
have been then on the peninſula 
formed by the junction of the Saave 
with the Danube, on the point of 
which Belgrade ſtands; and there 
he was to be joined by Gemmingen, 
who was to fall down the latter river 
in the veſſels peculiar to it, with an 
equal number of regular forces, a 
1 body of Croats, ſome artillery, 
and ſuch ſtores or machines as might 
de neceſſary for the purpoſe. 

Through ſome failure in the na- 
vigation, or, as ſome accounts ſtated, 
their falling below the town in the 
dark, Gemmingen's party did not 
arrive to ſecond the attack, and Al- 
vinzi found himſelf, on the opening 
of day, expoſed without cover to the 
view of the town, to the fire of the 
batteries, and to the direct aſſaults 
of the numerous garriſon. The ſur- 
prize on one fide, with the diſmay 
and confuſion of the other, at this 
unexpected developement, may in 
ſome degree be conceived ſrom their 
relative ſituation. 

The governor. baſhaw behaved 
with wonderful coolneſs, and ſhewed 
great command of temper upon this 
occaſion. He ſent a polite meſſage 
to the Auſtrian commander, expreſſ- 
ing his ſurprize at ſeeing, in a ſeaſon 
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anſwer, that a report having been 


of profound peace, ſuch an appen ed 
ance of troops on their territory wa 
and in the precincts of a fort rea 
city; only requiring farther-to kHπνY ad. 
the cauſe or motive of their coming thi 
In the mean time, no appearance ( if 
hurry, alarm, or preparation, ap. all 
pang in the city, more than if the 
ody of their own troops had ber wa 
in view; a circumſtance which cl: 
ſtrongly indicates that the garriſon, th 
whatever opinion the Auſtrians migh na 
have formed on that ſubject, had ng ſa 
been at all negligent in their guards, 
and were well prepared for whateve: ar 
might happen. tr 


The way being thus opened for 
an apology, Alvinzi returned fa 


ſpread, of a deſign formed by ſome 
Turkiſh irregulars, to ſurprize the 
neighbouring city of Semin, he had 
advanced his troops in order 1 
counteract their deſign; but finding 
now that the rumour was unfound. 
ed, he ſhould immediately withdray 
them. This excuſe, ſuch as it was, 
found acceptance, as giving full ſa 
tis faction; but it would ſeem as if 
the conſciouſneſs of their own 1n- 
tentions, with a ſenſe of the danger 
of their ſituation, had operated with 
ſo much force upon the Imperial 
troops, that, placing little truſt in the 
apparent moderation of the Turks 
they repaſſed the Saave with ſuch 
precipitation, that many men were 
ſaid to be drowned, and the regiment 
of Eſterhazy in particular to have 
ſuffered conſiderably. 

Such was the concluſion of this 
inglorious affair. The attempt took 
place early in the month of Decem- 
ber, and from that time the Croats, 
and other Auſtrian irregulars of va- 
rious deſcriptions, began to commit 
cruel depredations on ,the Tu:kiſ 
borders, It might have been er 
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ed that an immediate declaration of 
war (as that meaſure had been al- 
ready determined) would have been 
adopted to cover the diſgrace of 
this failure and detection. But, as 
if ſiniſter means were to ſuperſede 
all fair and open proceedings, it was 
thought proper, at the very time that 
war was on the point of being de- 
clared at Vienna, not to wait for 
that ſanction, but to ſully the fair 
name of peace by another act of the 
ſame nature. 

This was the attempt to ſurprize 
and take by ſtorm the frontier for- 
treſs of Turkiſh Gradiſca. At this 
place the Imperial troops ſeemed, 
determined to wipe away the diſ- 
grace attending che ill- concerted at- 
tempt upon Belgrade. Though we 
are left in the dark as to particulars, 
yet the attack and defence ſeem to 
have been vigoreus, as the Vienna 
gazette acknowledges the loſs of 82 
men killed and 349 wounded; other, 
and later accounts, ſtate the loſs as 
much greater: but all agree that the 
aſſailants were completely repulſed ; 
nor did they attempt to claim any ho- 
nour from the action. They were, 
however, more ſucceſsful in taking 
Dreſſnick, and ſome other ſmall pla- 
ces, in one of which the garriſon were 
all put to the ſword, under an impu- 
tation of treachery, in having fired 
upon a detachment which they had 
encouraged to approach the walls 
on a parole given.—Al theſe tranſ- 
actions took place without the uſual 
ceremonial of declaring war. 

This meaſure was, however, at 


Feb. 10th, length adopted, in the 


1788 uſual forms, at Vienna, 

and copies of the decla- 
ration or manifeſto were preſented to 
all the foreign miniſters. It is re- 
markable that this piece does not 
contain a ſingle charge againſt the 
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Ottomans, of the ſmalleſt injury* 
wrong, or even diſreſpect offered by 


then to the emperor, or to his ſub- 


jecto. All their offences are compri- 
zed in their conduct to Ruſſia, ex- 
cepting only their blindneſs in not 
foreſeeing the part which the ſtrict 
amity between him and his great ally 
muſt have induced him to take, and 
their perverſeneſs in not liſtening to 
the wholeſome advice which he ſo 
repcatedly gave them to ſubmit to 
her demands. Such are his grounds 
for declaring war; and on theſe he aſ- 
ſerts himſelf authorized to rely with 
the utmoſt confidence on the appro- 
bation of all the courts of Europe, 
and flatters himſelf that they will 
unite in their wiſhes for the ſucceſs 
of his arms againſt the common 
enemy of Chriſtianity. 

Some time previous to this decla- 
ration, the Imperial miniſter at the 
court of Warſaw preſented a note, 
in the name of his maſter, purport- 
ing, that as the preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs might in a ſhort time render a 
paſſage through the territories of 
the republic neceſſary to the Impe- 
rial troops, in -order to facilitate 
their junction, or to open a commu- 
nicauon with thoſe of Ruſſia, he con- 
fided in the friendſhip on both fides, 
and made no doubt but the kin 
and his permanent council woul 
conſent to the required paſſage: un- 
der a full aſſurance, that no violence 
or inſult ould be offered to the in- 
habitants, and that whatever they 
might furniſh. to the Imperial troops 
mould be paid for in ready money. 

Jo this it was anſwered, that the 
King and the permanent council had 
no power or authority to grant the 
paſſage demanded : that it was a 
matter which lay entirely with the 
general diet, and could only be de: 
termined by that body : that as to 


the 


: 
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the concluding clauſe of the note, 
Poland could furniſh neither corn 
nor forage ; and it was hoped, that 
the emperor would find another paſ- 
ſage. However vexatious this refu- 

was, it would have been much 
more ſo, if it had not been intended 
to do that without licence which had 
been denied as a favour, But the 
republic was ſoon to diſplay a new 
mode of policy in her conduct, and 
it ſeems as if the cauſe that produ- 
ced that alteration was already be- 
ginning in ſome ſecret degree ſeri- 
ouſly to operate. 

The emperor was not more ſuc- 
ceſsful in his application to another 
neighbour. The two Imperial cuurts 
had long been inceſſant in their en- 
deavours to draw the republic of 
Venice into the league, which, whe- 
ther avowed or not, undoubtedly 
aimed at the ſubverſion of the Ot- 
toman empire. The moſt tempting 
baits are ſaid to have been held out 
to her, of which the iſland of Candia 
and the Morea are ſuppoſed to be 
only parts. Her naval aſſiſtance, and 
the uſe of her perts, would have 
been of ſuch infinite importance to 
Ruſſia, in extending the line of her 
ambition to that ultimate yon which 
ſhe aimed at, that it did not ſeem 
they could be rated at too high a 
price : and men are not often nig- 

ards in diſpoſing of the fruits of 
— victories. The republic, with 
her charaQteriſtic wiſdom, was proof 
to all theſe tempting offers. 

It may, however, appear ſtrange, 
upon a flight view of the ſubject, 
that Venice ſhould not chearfully 
Join in the overthrow of her ancient 
and dangerous enemy, more eſpe- 
cially, when her taking an active 
ſhare in its accompliſhment would 
be productive of great advantage to 
herſelf in the recovery of her ancient 


any degree equally formidable. 


ſſeſſions. On this ſubject it may 

e obſerved, that the Turks, in the 
preſent day, are perhaps the ſafeſt 
and moſt inoffenſive neighbours in 
Europe, of thoſe powers that poſſeſs 
the means and ability of being in 
Nor 

had the emperor concealed his am- 
bitious views from the neighbouring 
ſtates, with all the caution of a wile 
politician, Both Venice and the court 
of 'Turin had long known and been 
long alarmed at the ambitions de- 
ſigns which he had formed on the 
ide of Italy and Dalmatia, and they 
attributed his forbearance hitherto 
much more to the confuſed multi. 
plicity of his projects than to his 
moderation. 'The ſenate likewiſe well 
ſaw, that the ſucceſs of the united 
powers would of neceſſity, their mu- 
tual character conſidered, change 
their preſent intereſted friendſhip 
into the moſt violent and laſting 
animoſity ; but that in all caſes, whe- 
ther of their diſcord or union, the 
republic would equally be the victim 
to their joint or to their ſeparate 
ambition, g 
Theſe were undoubtedly ſome of 
the cauſes, which induced the re- 
public of Venice to adhere with a 
firmneſs, conſidered as little leſs than 
pertinacity, to her determination of 
obſerving a ſtrict neutrality during 
the preſent war, Nor 1s it much 
to be queſtioned that it was with a 
view to withdraw her, at leaſt in 
ſome degree, from this determina- 
tion, that the emperor'adopted the 
long, laborious, circuitous route of 
Trieſte, as his way to join the armies 
on the Danube. If ſhe could not be 
drawn to go all the lengths that were 
wiſhed, it was, however, heped that 
ſomething might be obtained by ur- 
ent and inceſſant application; and 


if every thing elſe failed, her aſſign- 
mg 
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ing a port for the uſe of the Ruſſian 
{ce that was preparing for the Me- 
dicerranean, and to have been con- 
verced into an arſenal and place of 
arms dating the war, would, in the 
ond ideas of naval dominion that 
were then predominant with both 
the allied powers, have been conſi- 
dered as an object of the greateſt 
importance. It was probably ex- 
pected, that the near approach of ſo 
formidable a ſovereign to the Vene- 
tian territories, and even to the ca- 
pal, would have produced no ſmall 
e:f:& on the conduct of the ſenate. 

The republic, however, adhered 
to its former determination, which 
was communicated to the emperor 
by an extraordinary deputation at 
Trieſte. That monarch is ſaid to 
have received them with 1nexpreſ- 
fible haughtineſs and diſdain, and 
ſ:arcely vouchſafed to liſten to the 
anſwer. The remonſtrances ſoon 
after made by his miniſter at Venice, 
were ſo fully expreſſive of his diſ- 
pleaſure, that they are ſaid to have 
carried more the appearance of ma- 
giſterial cenſure, than of thoſe tempe- 
rate documents which are generally 
adopted in the intercourſe and diſ- 
cuſlions of independent ſtates. 

As money 1s well underſtood to 
be the great nerve and ſinew of mo- 
dern war, without which the moſt 
numerous armies and the braveſt 
troops are totally jineſfective, the 
emperor, notwithitanding his gene- 
ra] economy, the treaſures which he 
had drawn trom the church, aud the 
great ſum he had extorted from 
Liclland, looking forward to future 
conungencies, and to the poſſibility 
of a longer continuance of the war 
tian was at preſent to be expected 
in a conteſt with a weak enemy, 
thought it prudent to open a ſub- 
icription for a large loan from his 


Vol. XXX. 


ſubjects in the low countries. But, 
as he had already began to break 
through moſt of thoſe engagements. 
Wiuch he had entered into with them 
in the preceding year, and which had 


cen the happy means of reſtoring 
cace and harmony fo ſuddenly to 


thoſe provinces, the people conceive, 
ed ſo violent an animolity againſt 


him for this final violation of all 


faith, and this flagrant avowal of 


perſeverance in his original deſpotic 


deſigns, which were not to be di- 
verted even by foreign war and dan- 
ger, that, although the terms held 
out for raiſing the money would 
have been highly advantageous to. 
the lenders, not a man could be 


found in the whole country that 


would ſubſcribe a ſingle florin to 
the loan. | | 

The emperor joined the grand ar- 
my on the Danube about the middle 
of April, where he found the ſmall 
fortreſs of Schabatz inveſted, but the 
attack (as it could not fail of ſue- 
ceſs) deterred to ſignalize his arri- 
val. He altered the diſpoſttions al- 
ready made by the beſiegers, and, 
directing the aſſault to be given on 
the. oppoſite fide of the town, had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it ſuccecd, 
and the place taken by ,. . 
ſtorm. The garriſon of April 24th. 
800 men retired into the citadel, which 
not being defenſible they ſurrendered 
priſoners of war; the emperor, as a 
grace for his being preſent, permit- 
ted their wives and children to re- 
tire with their effects to the neareſt 
Turkiſh garriſon,” and paid a com- 
pliment to themſelves cn the bra- 


very of their defence; a compliment 


which they had not an opportunity 
of deſerving. | 

The triumph of this ſmall ſucceſs 
was ſoon eftaced by the very ſevere 
check which prince Lichtenſtein's 


© Rs army 
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army received about the ſame time 
at Dubicza. 'The prince having car- 
ried on his approaches regularly 
againſt that fortreſs, and made a 
breach which was deemed fully prac- 
ticable, determined to carry the place 
by ſtorm on the night of the 25th 
of April. But neither the order and 


_ diſcipline of the Imperialiſts, nor the 


cool determined valour incident to 
German veterans, were capable of 
withſtanding the impetuous and deſ- 

erate courage with which, hand to 
E they were encountered on the 
breach by the garriſon. They were 
repulſed, routed, and purſued, with 


no ſmall ſlaughter. 


It is farther ſtated, that while yet 
warm in their ſucceſs, the garriſon 
was on the ſame night ſuddenly re- 
inforced by the arrival of a body of 
freſh troops, which were ſo nume- 
rous as to increaſe their number to 
12,000 men. That then, diſdaining 
to obſerve any farther terms of cau- 
tion with the beſiegers, they threw 
their gates open on the following 
day, and attacked the Imperialiſts 
with incredible fury in their en- 
trenchments. The battle laſted three 
hours, and ſuch was the fierceneſs 
and violence of the onſet, that all 
the works of the beſiegers were ac- 
knowledged, by themſelves, to have 
been deſtroyed in that time; and yet, 
however ſtrange it may appear, the 
Auftrians are ſaid to have obtained 
the victory. But that, notwithſtand- 
ing this advantage, the prince, (in- 
duced perhaps by the nakedneſs in 
which the deſtruction of his works 
expoſed the army) for the important 
. of — the Imperial 

orders from the inſults of the ene- 
my, ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege, and 
repaſſing the Unna on that very 


night, poſted his army on ſuch high 
and commanding ground, on the 
Auſtrian fide of the river, as was cal. 
culated to anſwer his purpoſe. 

The loſs ſuſtained in theſe actions, 
on the Auſtrian fide, amounted to 
120 men killed, and 400 wounded, 
ſeveral officers, and ſome of rank, 
appearing on both liſts. To the fall 
of the commander who led the at- 
tack, on the breach, and the imme- 
diate wounding of his ſucceſſor, a 
major- general, is attributed the mil. 
carriage in the attempt to carry the 
place. Such is the account given in 
the Imperial gazette. Other conti- 
nental accounts, however, of a ſub- 
ſequent date, repreſent this affair in 
a more ſerious light, and the loſs as 
conſiderable. An eminent French 
writer, who, from his reſidence in 
Paris at the time, and ſtill more from 
his intercourſe and correſpondence 
in the eaſtern regions, where he 
had ſpent a great part of his life 
in a public character *, had ſuperior 
means of information, eſtimates the 
loſs of the Auſtrians in both actions 


at not leſs than 2,000 men. 


It ſeemed rather ſingular, that the 
ſpirit of the Turks, inſtead of being 
depreſſed by the vaſt weight of this 
accumulated hoſtility, appeared to 
riſe againſt it with an elaſtic energy; 
ſo that the news of the emperor's 
declaration was not only received 
with the greateſt joy by the popu- 
lace of Conſtantinople, but by the 
armies, who were to experience 1ts 
direct effects. Their old animoſity 
to the Ruſſians ſeemed likewiſe in a 
great meaſure to have changed its 
object, and to be directed almoſt en- 
tirely againſt the Auſtrians. The 
attempts upon Belgrade and Gra- 
diſca, ſerved equally to excite their 
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animoſity 
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animoſity and contempt. The con- 
duct of the emperor for ſeveral years, 
in his tranſactions with the Porte, was 
reviewed and commented upon; they 
{aid he had acted rather in the ſpirit 
of a low trafficker, than of a great 
ſovereign, in the ungenerous and 
mean advantages which he took of 
the diſtreſſes of their ſituation, ever 
ſince fortune had begun to lour up- 
on the Ottoman empare, and the ex- 
tortion which he continually prac- 
tiſed, in obtaining great advantages 
to himſelf and his ſubjects as the 
price of his pretended friendſhip ; 
at the ſame time that he was com- 
bining with their mortal foe for their 
utter deſtruction, and now at length, 
when he found-them already invol- 
ved in difficulty and danger, his com- 
mencing an unjuſt war againſt them, 
without being able to form even a 
pretence of any wrong or injury of- 
fered, or to aſſign any other motives 
than thoſe of a freebooter, and of a 
common enemy to mankind. 

While the animoſity againſt the 
Auſtrians was from theſe concurrent 
cauſes riſing to the higheſt pitch, a 
revolution took place in the opinions 
of the Turkiſh ſoldiery, with reſpect 
to the military character of their 
new enemy, which was not without 
its conſequences. For they had lon 
conſidered the Germans as the del 
ſoldiers, and their country as the 
greateſt military ſchool in the world; 
but conceiving, from preſent trials, 
that they had detected a long-eſta- 
bliſhed error, as it ſunk the Auftrians 
in their eſteem, ſo it ſerved to in- 
are a high confidence in them- 
elves; * „ however dangerous or 
fatal the contempt of an enemy may 
prove to. a general, it has an admi- 
fable effect when poſſeſſing an army. 

From all theſe cauſes, nothing ever 
exceeded the impetuous and deſpe- 


[3s 
rate valour diſplayed by the Turks 
upon every occaſion during this 
campaign, The firſt onſet of the 
Ottomans has ever been deemed ter- 
rible, and nearly irreſiſtible ; but at 
preſent they ſeemed to tranſcend 
whatever had been before related 
or conceived-of them. It has been 
ſtrongly aſſerted, and a great num- 
ber of concurring teſtimonies from 


the ſeat of war give no ſmall weight 


to the aſſertion, that nothing could 
afford a more ſtriking contraſt, than 
the conduct of the hoſtile armies, 
with reſpe& to humanity and gene- 
roſity, in their mode of carrying on 
the war. That Chriſtian and Turk 
ſeemed in this reſpe& to have ex- 
changed their nature and principles. 
That, while rapine, cruelty, devaſta- 
tion, and extermination, ſeemed to 
be the objects which the Auſtrians 
had in view, and while ſmoaking 
villages and deſolated countries in- 
delibly marked their progreſs where- 
ever they made their way, the Ot- 
tomans ſeemed individually to be 
animated by the nobleſt objects of 
war, a paſſion for glory, and an en- 
thuſiaſtic eagerneſs for the preſerva- 
tion of their country, but diſdaining 
to wreak their vengeance upon the 
inoffending rulers of the plains, and 
cultivators of the fields. It is not 
eaſy to determine whether it aroſe 
from a relapſe into their ancient bar- 
barous policy, or from a diſpoſition 
to retaliate the cruelties and devaſta- 
tions committed in, their own pro- 
vinces; but, from whichever cauſe, 
it was grievous to humanity, and 
oft wi; ee for the fertile and 
autiful country of the Bannat, that, 
the Turks thought it at length ne- 
ceſſary to depart from the humane 
principles by which they were at firſt 
overned. 

The grand vizir conducted the 
[CJ 2 war 
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wat with an extraordinary degree of 
judgment and ability, ſhewing that 
he not only poſſeſſed a mind ſo ex- 
tenſive as to comprehend and com- 
bine the multiplicity of objects in- 
cluded in the widely-fpread plan of 
operation which he had formed, but 
that he had previouſly ſtudied with 
reat care the military events of 
emer wars, from whence he drew 
concluſions ſo juſt, and applied them 
ſo happily, as to ſeem rather the re- 
ſult of experience, or of both jointly, 
than of ſtudy alone; ſo that he ſeem- 
ed eminently qualified to avoid and 
to profit by the fatal errors of his 
late raſh and ignorant predeceſſors, 
and to reſtore the luſtre, ſo deeply 
tarniſhed, of the Ottoman arms. It 
was in conſequence of this juſt eſti - 
mate of things, which a ſtrong and 
original mind could only form, un- 
der the numerous tactical difadvan- 
tages which he laboured, that he 
ventured to depart from the old 
Turkiſh ſyſtem, which had not only 
received the ſanction of time, but of 
a long train of former ſucceſs, that 
of hazarding an immenſe army, and 
the ſafety of the empire, upon the 
fortune of a ſingle field. | 
He perceived that the art of war 
had been long afliduouſly ſtudied, 
as a ſcience of the greateſt difficulty 
as well as magnitude -and 1mpor- 
tance, by the Europeans, who had 
accordingly carried it to a height 
of perfection before unknown; that 
they had reduced their various theo- 
ries into practice, and were continu- 
ally improving upon and correcting 
them by experience, ſo that all the 
modes and practice of war had un- 
dergone à total revolution, even 
among themſelves, within a century; 
while, on the contrary, his nation, 
without the ſmallef attempt at im- 
provement, had during that time 


nalizing and confirming their wy 1 
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been continually declining from the 


ſeverity and excellence of their own 


ancient diſcipline; ſo that their ar- 
mies in the late war had fallen into 
the moſt abje&t contempt. He ſaw 
that the preſent conſtitution of the 
Turkiſh armies did not admit the 
poſſibility of their being placed upon 
an equal footing with the Europeans 


in point of diſcipline, and that no ex- 


ceſs of valour, or ſuperiority in num- 


ber could ſupply that deficiency, in 
thoſe general field battles, where the 


multitude of the combatants is ſo 
certain a ſource of diſorder, that it 
can ſcarcely be prevented by the 
greateſt generals, ſupported by the 


moſt experienced officers and the 


beſt regnlated troops. But above 
all he dreaded, in ſuch a conflict, the 
immenſe artillery of the Europeans, 
and the prodigious ſuperiority which 
they poſſeſſed in the management of 
them ; anc he knew that his preſent 
enemy placed ſo unlimited a truſt in 
theſe deſtructive machines, that he 
went far beyond all former example 
in the number of them which he 
brought into uſe, ſo that his different 
parks in Hungary, and along the 
frontier provinces, were ſuppoſed not 
to contain Jeſs than 2,000 pieces of. 
field artillery. t | 

On theſe various accounts, the 
grand vizir determined to render 
the preſent campaign a war of de- 
tachments and poſts only, unleſs any 
great advantage ſhould be obvious 
to his judgment in an occaſional de- 
viation from this general rule. B 
this means he intended to train his 
troops by degrees to war, to obe- 
dience, and to difcipline ; to give 
them continual opportunities of ſig- 


rage in ſmaller and greater encou 
ters with the enemy, until by habit 


they came thoroughly to know and 


do 
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to deſpiſe him; that in ſuch a courſe 
of action they would profit as much 
by occaſional defeats as by uninter- 
rupted ſucceſs, and become mured 


by degrees to every kind of ſervice. 


Thus he likewiſe intended to wear 
down the enemy by continual at- 
tacks, and not leſs by the ſevere un- 
remitted duty which ſuch a ſyſtem of 
conſtant and undecifive warfare muſt 
occaſion; nor did he build a little 
upon his knowledge of the exceſſive 
ſultrineſs of the climate, and the 
extreme inſalubrity of the regions 
which were the ſeat of war; evils 
which he knew his ſouthern troops 
were much better able to reſiſt than 
the Germans, What he conſidered 
as the perfection of his ſyſtem was, 
that it could not be attended with 
any material loſs, and could not poſ- 
ſibly commit the ſecurity of the em- 
pire to any hazard: a mere waſte of 
men being never an object of much 
conſideration in an Ottoman army; 
for, depending more on enthuſiaſm 
than on diſcipline, its ſoldiery is re- 
placed without difficulty, and loſt 
without danger. | 

With theft and ſimilar views the 
grand vizir took the command of an 
army of 200,000 men, at the open- 
ing of the campaign, with which he 
encamped at Silifria in Bulgaria, 
and from whence diſpatched a conti- 
nued ſucceſſion of detachments to 
feed the war in all its parts, through 
a line of frontier, that nearly reached 
from the borders of the Adriatic ta 
the confines of Poland. 

While the grana vizir was thus 
exerting the reſources of an inven- 
tive mind, by introducing ſyſtema- 
tic alterations, founded en a judicious 
view of the object to which they were 
to apply, the ſame ſpirit of innova- 
tion, which ſo ſtrongly marked the, 
Emperor's civil government, ſoon 
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began to appear no leſs prevalent in 
his military arrangements. Reforms 
were inceſſant; and his fondneſs for 
entering into the detail and minutiaz 
of all things, if it had not even been 
the ſource of frequent error, diſap- 
pointment, and Ae world: not- 
withſtanding, ſeem incompatible with 
that attention to higher duties and 
more 1mportant objects, which the 
government and conduct of vaſt ar- 
mies neceſſarily require. It was ſaid, 
that the emperor, miſled by ſome 
proſpect of partial ceconomy, was 
induced to break through the con- 
tracts for bread, forage, and other 
eſſential articles of proviſion, entered 
into with ſeveral Jew and other mer- 
chants, whoſe wealth was a ſecurity 
for their punctuality. This errone- 
ous ſtep, accompanied with an abor- 
tive attempt to ſimplify the modes 
of ſupplying the armies, and to place 
that department entirely under his 
own eye, not only excited the great- 
eſt diſcontent amongſt the troops, 
who were continually mortified by 
the failure which they experienced 
of the moſt common neceſ[arjes, but, 
it is ſaid, that they were at length, 
towards the cloſe of the campaign, 
reduced to abſolute ſcarcity and diſ- 
treſs, through the want of the moſt 
indiſpenſable articles of proviſion, 


- His regulations in matters of leſs 


importance were capricious and ſin- 
gular. A number of French, Spa- 
niſh, and Engliſh young noblemen 
or officers, being deſirous of ſignali- 
zing their valour, were allured by 
the magnitude of the conteſt and 
danger to offer their ſervices as vo- 
lunteers ; but, to their aſtoniſhment, 
they were peremptorily and indiſcri, 


minately rejected; a 2 order 


was at the ſame time iſſued, that no 
volunteers whatever ſhould be recei- 
ved in the Imperial armies: as if 

[C] 3 conſcious 
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conſcious of ſome important ſecrets 
and new diſcoveries in the art of 
war, which he was rege that 
other nations would ſuddenly adopt, 
and diſpute the invention and ſhare 
the advantage. In purſuance of the 
ſame principle, all perſons, whether 
— belonging to the ar- 
mies, or appertaining to the civil 
duties of the camps and ſupplies, 
were forbidden, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, from communicating, in the 
correſpondence with their friends, 
any account or circumſtances what- 
ever, good or bad, relative to the 
ſtate of things or to the tranſactions 
of the war; while, to give full effect 
to this prohibition, all private let- 
ters were deſtined to the inſpection 
of inquiſitors appointed for the pur- 
yole, before they could be forwarded 
with ſafety by any mode of convey- 
ance: as if it had been ſuppoſed 
poſſible, that the actions of half a 
million of combatants could by any 
means, or in any degree, be kept ſe- 
cret; or that any ſyſtem of conceal- 
ment, or extravagance of power, 
could preſerve the errors of ſove- 
reigns, any more than thoſe of other 
commanders, from becoming ſub- 
jects of public inveſtigation. 
Another edict favoured more of 
injuſtice and cruelty ; for it ordain- 
ed, that all Chriſtians taken in the 
Turkiſh armies ſhould be condemn- 
ed for life to the gallies. Few are 
ignorant that more than a moiety of 
the Ottoman ſubjects are Chriſtians; 
that ſeveral of their vaſſal princes 
are likewiſe Chriſtians ; it muſt ſure- 
ly then be a novel ſyſtem of caſuiſtry, 
and a perverſion of all moral laws 
and obligations, which would render 
men culpable, and amenable to the 
penal laws of foreigners, who had 
no authority over them, for hghting 


in defence of their natural ſovereign 


their country, and their property, 
whatever their peculiar modes of 
faith and religious worſhip might 
be. The preference which the 
Chriſtian inhabitants of the frontier 
and diſputed provinces have ſo of- 
ten given to the "Turkiſh govern- 
ment, rather than to that of the 
neighbouring ſtates in their own 
communion, has been frequently at- 
tended with much loſs to the latter 
in their wars with the Porte; and, 
though this circumſtance affords no 


_demonſtration of the goodneſs of the 


Turkiſh government, it, however, 
affords a ſtrong preſumption againſt 
thoſe which they abandoned. It 
ſeems to have been a great object 
with the united Imperial powers, 
that this war ſhould aſſume the cha- 
racter of the ancient croiſades ; and 
that it ſhould particularly be ſo con- 
ſidered by the Chriſtian ſubjects of 
the Porte; though it may be doubted 
whether the means were conducive 
to the end, admitting the wiſdom of 
the ultimate policy. 

The firſt confiderable action which 
took place after the repulſe at Du- 
bicza, was an attack made by the 
Turks upon the prince of Saxe 
Cobourg, who commanded in the 
Buccowine, and having croſſed the 
Nieſter, with an intention of efta- 
bliſhing himſelf in ſuch a manner in 
Moldavia, as to cut off all ſupplies 
from the garriſon of Choczim, occu- 
pied, with a conſiderable body of for- 
ces, the heights of Rohatin. The at- 
tack was furious, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the havock made by a powerful 
artillery judiciouſly planted, was ſup- 
ported with unremitted vigour for 
three hours, until the arrival of a re- 
inforcement to the prince obliged the 
enemy to retreat. But the Turks 
being likewiſe ſoon after reinforced, 
renewed the attack again in the 

evening; 
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evening, and the night was ſcarcely 
ſufficient to ſeparate the comba- 
tants. 

The night, however, procured on- 
ly a ſhort ceſſation, for the mutual 
animoſity was ſo implacable, that it 
ſeemed as if nothing leſs than the 
total deſtruction of one army could 
allay the rage of the other. The 
battle was renewed next morning, 
and, for that and the two following 
days the ceſſations were ſo ſhort, 
each ſide being frequently relieved 
by freſh detachments, that it ſeemed 
little leſs than a continued action. 
The ſucceſs was various, ſometimes 
appearing on one fide and then on 
the other : the loſs of men on the 
ſide of the Turks was (from the 
careleſs and raſh manner in which 
they expoſed themſelves) prodigi- 
ous, nor could it be ſmall on that of 
the Auſtrians; and the adverſe ar- 
mies at length parted, without any 
deciſive advantage gained by either. 
It was reported that an Auſtrian re- 
nu was entirely cut to pieces; 

ut this was a looſe account, and the 
particulars are defectively given. 

The mtrepidity and enthuſiaſm of 
the Turkiſh cavalry, upon this and 
other occaſions, excited the aſto- 
niſhment of all beholders. They 
frequently, as if it had been an act 
of mere ſhow and bravado, unat- 
tended with danger, rode up full 


gallop, without cover, and unſup- 


ported by infantry, to the mouths 
of the enemy's artillery, where they 
were {wept away by their diſcharge, 
without a poſſibility of ſucceſs or be- 
nefit, Their infantry likewiſe, who 
had long been out of repute, beha- 
ved with great valour, and made 
little of encountering the Auſtrians 
hand to hand with ſpears, oppoſed to 
their muſkets and bayonets. As they 
placed but little truſt in their own ar- 


tillery, and indeed received but little 
benefit from it, ſo they affected to 
deſpiſe equally that of the enemy, 
notwithſtanding the repeated expe- 
rience which they had of its fatal 
effects, | 

The valour diſplayed by the 
Turks, occaſioned as total a revo- 
lution in the ſentiments entertained 
by the Auſtrians with reſpect to the 
military character of their enemy, 
as that which the latter had already 
undergone with regard to them; 
and this by degrees produced no 
ſmall change in the aſpect and even 
nature of the war. They had con- 
ſidered the Ottomans as nothing 
leſs than ſoldiers, as a tumultuous 
rabble deſtitute of ſpirit as well as 
diſcipline ; while, proud of their own 
military charaQter, of their artillery, 
of the excellency of their officers, 
with the ability and experience of 
their generals, they could dream of 
nothing but bloodleſs victories, of 
fortreſſes ſurrendered at the firſt 
ſound of a trumpet, and kingdoms 
ſuing for mercy. But this illuſion 
being diſpelled, the prejudiced opi- 
nions of the Auſtrian ſoldier took a 
contrary direction, and the Turk, 
whom he before deſpiſed, appeared 
to him the moſt terrible of all ene- 
mies. Nor was this confined to the 
ſoldiers, the oflicers became circum- 
ſpect and cautious, and both were 
happy if they could maintain them- 
ſelves in their poſts, without indulg- 
ing a diſpoſition to ſeek for adven- 
tures. By this means the war, with- 
out any expreſs orders for the pur- 
poſe, became defenſive on the ſide 
of the invaders, and the ſpirit of 
enterprize appeared only on the 
other. 

In the mean time diſcontent, diſ- 
like to the war in general, as well as 
to its conduct, and execration of the 

1014 Ruſſians, 
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Ruſſians, who, though its authors, 
ſeemed to leave the emperor to ſuſ- 
tain its whole burthen and danger, 
became general, both in the armics 
and at Vienna, For the emperor's 
ſyſtem of concealment could: by no 
means prevent the inhabitants of 
the capital from being informed of 
the real ſtate of things, which ne- 
ceſſarily rendered the ſplendid vic- 
tories, announced in their gazettes, 
ſubjects of ridicule. The emperor 
himſelf (whoſe characteriſtie it was 
to adapt meaſures precipitately, as 


' haſtily to relinquiſh them, and to be 


ſoon overpowered by unexpected 
difficulty) was already ſuppoſed to 
be ſick of the war. The dilatory 
Nowneſs of the Kuſſians, whom he 
expected to act as principals, and 
the unſatis factory cauſes which they 
aſſigned for their inactivity, filled 
him with doubt and jealouſy ; he 
could not help apprehending that 
he was become the dupe of their 
ſelfiſh ambition; a moſt provoking 
circumitance to a mind that flatters 
itſelf with being beyond the reach 
of impoſition, The expences of the 
war too, notwithſtanding all his re- 
ulations and retrenchments, were 
75 enormous, as far to exceed all 
previous calculation. Nor was the 
expence the only cauſe of anxiety, 
but Italy, Germany, and the ad- 
oining countries ſeemed unequal to 


the ſupply of che immenſe quanti- 


ties of proviſion which were neceſ- 
ſary to the ſupport of ſuch vaſt ar- 
mies, including their very numerous 
cavalry, and the infinite number of 
horſes neceſſary for their artillery 
and baggage. For, although the 
countries which were the ſcene of 
action are interſected by ſome of 
the nobleſt navigable rivers in the 
world, yet the number of baggage 
wag 20:5 exceeded 7,000, and no leſs 
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than 20,000 horſes, and 12,000 oxen 
were uſed in their conveyance, be. 
ſides the army of waggoners and 
attendants neceſſary to their govern. 
ment. | 

From the united operation of all 
theſe cauſes, the diſſatis faction and 
chagrin of the emperor became too 
great to be concealed, and to that 
effect may probably with truth be 
attributed (at leaſt in the firſt in- 
ſtance) that fatal change which he 
began to experience in his health, 
If ſuch were the untoward effects 
which the war, the creature of his 
fondeſt imaginations, had already 
produced on the ſovereign, we may 
from thence form ſome conception 
of its operation upon the troops, 
who found themſelves dilappointed 
in all the hopes of honour and pro- 
fit, which they had eagerly formed. 
Soldiers at all times, however faulty 
in themſelves, impute, and generally 
with no {mall degree of juſtice, all 
their mis{ortues and diſgraces to 
their commanders. This was now 
fully verified, and murmurs, com- 
plaints, and diſcontent, were ſpread 
through all the ranks of the Impe- 
rial armies. 

The capture of Belgrade had been 
held out, even before the armies took 


the field, as the firſt great object of 


the campaign, and vaſt preparations 
were early made for that purpoſe, 
This idea was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed 
on the public, that almoſt every 
week brought premature accounts 
from Vienna of the ſiege being al- 
ready commenced. Whether it pro- 
ceeded from any indeciſion in coun- 
cil, irreſolution in conduct, or a con- 
tinual expectation that the Ruſſians 
would have made ſo vigorous an 
impreſſion as to divide and weaken 
the enemy's grand force, before this 
bold effort was made, does not ap- 


* i 


the affair lingered ſtrangely. The 
complaints and diſcontents that were 
now ſo prevalent, both at V ienna and 
in the army, probably induced the 
emperor to renew the deſign, and to 
adopt meaſures with vigour and ap- 
parent determination for carrying 
it directly into execution, Three 
bridges were accordingly thrown 
over the Saave, about the end of 
May or beginning of June, and an 
enormous train of battering cannon, 
with a profuſion of all thoſe engines 
which modern practice has introdu- 
ced for the deſtruction of towns, and 
which render a long defence of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes impracticable, 
were brought forward from Semlin 
and other neighbouring garriſons. 
The defenſive ſyſtem adopted by 
the grand vizir, by no means inclu- 
ded a quiet ſubmiſſion to the loſs of 
Belgrade ; on the contrary, the pre- 
ſervation of that place was one of 
the few objects which he deemed 
worthy of encountering the greateſt 
hazards for, -He accordingly quit- 
ted Siliſtria with the grand army, 
(now ſuppoſed to amount to about 
80,000 men) and advanced with 
haſty ſtrides for its protection. The 
military world were not a little ſur- 
prized at the judicious and excellent 
poſition which he choſe for that pur- 
poſe, and which they ſaid would 
are done honour to the firſt gene- 
ral in Europe. Encamping, with the 
Danube extended along his whole 
front, his left was fully covered by 


Belgrade and the Saave, as his right 


was by the fortreſs of New Orſova, 
his rear being as effectually ſecured 
by the neighbouring Turkiſh garr1- 
ſons and poſts, which on that fron- 
tier ground were every where ſpread, 
While thus unaſſailable himſelf, he 
in a great meaſure commanded the 
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pear; but, whatever the canſe was, 


courſe of both rivers; and had it in 
his power to invade the enemy's 
territories in any direction, as the 
occaſion might offer, and proſpects 
of advantage invite, 

This movement and poſition pro- 
duced an immediate change in the 
emperor's plan of operation. 'The 
bridges over tie Saave were haſtily 
demoliſhed, the Imperial camp at 
Semlin fortified on all fides, and 
every where covered by a prodigi- 
ous artillery ; and the war became 
now avowedly, as well as in fact, 
defenſive, It was impoſlible that 
two ſuch armies could ſubſiſt within 
ſo narrow a compaſs, without ſeve- 
ral bloody encounters taking place 
between tacir detached parties. Of 
theſe we have few particulars, and, 
as they produced no other effect than 
the loſs of a great number of men 
on both ſides, the deficiency of ſuch 
details is little to be regretted. The 
Turks boaſted of a victory obtained 
by the baſha of Boſnia over a body 
of 20,000 Auſtrians, who, in their 
attempt to paſs the Saave, were ſaid 
to have been defeated with the loſs 
of half their number. As no notice 
whatever had been taken of any ſuch 
action in the Vienna gazettes, the 
account ſeems difficult of credit ; 
and yet it muſt be allowed that the 
Turks ſhew-no great talent for the 
framing of gazettes, and that they 
are far from being ſo great boaſters + 
as ſome of their neighbours. 

But a more dreadful, as a more 
irreſiſtible and deſtructive enemy 
than the Ottomans, had for fome 
time been. ſpreading deſolation thro* 
the Imperial armies. It is well 


known that the Danubian lower pro- 
vinces are not only by far the moſt 
unhealthy, and the moſt particularly 
deſtructive to armies, of any part of 
the temperate regions of Ei 


urope, 
but 
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but that they vie in this reſpect with 
the moſt deadly of the tropical cli- 
mates. Heat, moiſture, and putrid 
exhalations, produce the ſame effect 
in I; but to theſe is added, in the 
countries which were now the ſcene 
of action, the miſchiefs proceeding 
from the exceeding ſharp, cutting 
winds that blow at night over the 
ſnowy or frozen tops of the Carpa- 
thian mountains, and which ſuddenly 
ſtrike a mortal chill into the human 
body, at the inſtant that it is already 
fainting, and ſeems nearly diſſolved 
by the intenſe heat of the preceding 
fan. The Hungarian camp-fever 
has accordingly been long conſider- 
ed by phyſicians as a ſpecies of peſ- 
tilence, and by no means the leaft 
deleterious of the claſs ; while Hun- 

ary has ever been conſidered, fince 
Noir firſt obtaining a footing in it, 
as the general grave of the Ger- 
mans. It happened likewiſe, moſt 


unfortunately for the ſufferers, that 


the heat of the preſent ſummer ex- 
ceeded, by many degrees, any thing 
that had been before known even in 
thoſe ſultry regions, inſomuch that 
it was not unuſual for men, horſes, 
oxen, and other animals, to drop 
dead in the fields, through the mere 
effect of expoſure to the burning 
ſun. | 

Various cauſes concurred, which 


muſt have prediſpoſed the Imperial 


armies to the reception and genera- 


tion of diſeaſes, even in a temperate 


climate. Of theſe, ill ſuccefs, and 
eneral diſcontent, ſhould not be the 
Fu enumerated. The inactive in- 


dolence under which the grand army 
at Semlin was ſo long ſuffered to 
languiſh, cooped up within the con- 
fines of a camp, produced exactly 
the ſame effects with the unremit- 
ting duty and exceſſive fatigue to 
which the detached bodies were ex- 


poſed by the boldneſs and activit 
of the enemy; for, though the health 
and lives of ſoldiers undoubtedly 
depend upon action, yet it ſhould be 
limited in degree to produce that 
effect. | 
Putrid fevers, and dyſenteries of 
the moſt malignant kind, ſpread 
their baneful influence through all 
the Imperial armies. Officers as 
well as ſoldiers became victims to 
the reigning diſeaſes ; ſeveral of the 
generals were obliged to retire from 
the ſervice, and were carried, more 
dead than alive, with ſmall hopes of 
recovery, to their reſpective coun- 
tries. As the ſeaſon advanced, the 
ſcene became daily more deplorable, 
and the mortality in the courſe of 
the autumn was dreadful. Diſcon- 
tent and complaint became univer- 
ſal: the ſoldiers ſaid publicly, and 
perhaps juſtly, that it were better 
and more honourable to loſe 50,000 
men in a battle, with their ſwords 
in their hands, than to periſh thus 
miſerably in the inſection and poiſon 
of hoſpitals. Deſertion likewiſe, the 
unfailing concomitant of ſuch a ſtate 
of things, became prodigious. Thoſe 
fly from diſeaſe who would diſdain to 
ſhrink from the ſword. By theſe 
means one of the fineſt armies in 
the world, and the moſt nobly pro- 
vided for war at the opening of the 
campaign, was ſuppoſed to be redu- 
ced, before its cloſe, to leſs than one 
half of the number of its original 
combatants ; the reſt being either 
totally loſt by deſertion, mortality, 
and the ſword, or rendered incapa- 
ble of preſent ſervice by diſeaſe. 
Although the emperor, through 
his reliance on the faith of the king 
of Pruſſia, and the pacific aſpect of 
the German confederacy, (whoſe 
band of union being only the pre- 
ſervation of the conſtitution of the 
| empire, 
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empire, and the protection of its 
members in their reſpective rights, 
did not at all extend its views to the 
aggreſſion of others) had already 
ſtripped tlie interior provinces of their 
troops, in a degree which would not 
have been generally deemed prudent 
or ſafe; yet in the preſent untoward 
circumſtances of ſickneſs, and of the 
great decreaſe which was daily taking 
place in his force, he found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of drawing three re- 
giments from the 1 of Vienna 
as an immediate ſupply, and at the 
{ame time to iſſue orders to the here- 
ditary countries, to diſpatch 30,000 
recruits with the utmoſt expedition, 
to fill up the vacancies. 

This was, however, only a prelude 
to the immenſe ſupplies of men, 
which the inſatiate cravings of the 
war demanded almoſt in its outſet ; 
for it was eſtimated that between 
eighty and ninety thouſand recruits 
were drawn from their reſpective 
countries in the courſe of the year. 
As this enormous conſumption of 
men, though rendered prompt in the 
ſupply through the coercive effect 
of the military conſcriptions, could 
be ill borne by countries which are 
far from being in a high ſtate of 
population, no pains or expence were 
ſpared to procure recruits from the 
neighbouring ſtates. The king of 
Sardinia, upon this occaſion, afforded 
an inſtance that he was by no means 
diſpoſed to further the ambitious 
views of the united Imperial courts ; 
that he regarded their projects ra- 
ther with jealouſy, if not apprehen- 
fion ; and that a cruſade againſt in- 
fidels was by no means the actuating 
principle of the day. That prince 
abſolutely prohibited the Auſtrian 
recruiting parties from entering his 
dominions, and took ſuch effectual 
means as prevented a man from be- 
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ing drawn from them for the pur- 
ſe of the war. 

Although the failure of the Ruſ- 
ſians, in not joining the prince of 
Saxe Cobourg, had hitherto occa- 
ſioned the war to languiſh a good 
deal on the fide of the Buccowine, 
and in the adjacent Turkiſh provin- 
ces, which, by the ceſſion of that 
diſtrict to the emperor, were laid 
continually open to invaſion, yet it 
had not been entirely deſtitute of 
event, nor of a variety of ſmall ac- 
tion. The Turks had early and ſud- 
denly loſt the province of Moldavia, 
along with Jally its capital, through 
the treachery of its hoſpodar ; but 
it had been fince almoſt as ſuddenly 
recovered, through the fidelity and 
vigorous activity of prince Mauro- 
Jeni, who had been lately appointed 
by the Porte to the government of 
Walachia. The mountainous bor- 
ders of Tranſylvania were likewiſe 
the ſcene of many bloody actions 
without glory or name, through the 
deſperate but ineffectual efforts of 
the Turks to penetrate the natu- 
rally difficult, but ſtrongly fortified 
and well defended defiles, which 
lead into that iron-bound country. 

The reduction of Choczim was 
the firſt great object of the cam- 
paign, with the Imperial courts, on 
the fide of Poland and the Bucco- 
wine. Few fortreſſes have been con- 
ſtructed, ſince the uſe and effect of 
artillery were underſtood, which, 
from their evil ſituation, are render - 
ed ſo totally incapable of defence as 
this place. For, hanging on the fide 
of a hill over the Nieſter, which 
alone ſeparates it from Poland, the 
ſtreets, houſes, and even the move- 
ments of individuals, are generally 
expoſed, through the greater part 
of the town, to the full view and the 
direct fire of whatever enemy is 

ſtationed 
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ſtationed on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river. If Poland, indeed, had been 
able to ſupport its neutrality, and to 
maintain its independant rights of 
dominion and ſovereignty, the at- 
tacks of the town being then of ne- 
ceſſity confined to the Moldavian 
fide of the river, where thoſe diſ- 
advantages to the beſieged do not 
ſubſiſt, the town might have been 
capable of a good defence. 

The prince of Cobourg, in his 
impatience at the delay of the Ruſ- 
fians, made ſeveral deſultory attacks 
upon Choczim, with batterics of 
heavy artillery and mortars, from 
the Poliſh fide of the river, which, 
from the ſituation of the place, could 
not but occaſion damage. In the 


laſt cf theſe, having made uſe of the 
Poliſh town of Braha as a cover for 
his batteries, and for the men who 
worked them, the ſeraſquicr who 
commanded Choczim, upon this ap- 
Plication of a neutral place to the 


offenfive purpoſe of his enemy, di- 
rected, according to the eſtabliſned 
rules of war, his ſhells, and the fire 
of his artillery, with ſuch effect a- 
gainſt it, that the unfortunate town 
was in a few hours reduced to 
aſhes, 
A Ruffian body of forces under 
eneral Soltikow, having at length 
Joined the prince of Cobourg in the 
beginning of July, preparations were 
then ſeriouſly made for commenc- 
ing, with their united force, the ſiege 
of Choczim in form. Although the 
principal and effective attacks were 
carried on from the Polith ſide of 
the river, they were now enabled to 
take ſuch poſſeſſion of the country 
on the Moldavian fide, as entirely 
to encloſe the place, and ſhut it in 
from the poſſibility of ſuccour or 
ſypply, excepting-through the inter- 
| . 


vention of an equal or ſuperior army, 
which the Ottomans were utterly in. 
capable of collecting in that quar- 
ter. 

During the night of the 20th of 
Ju'ys three Auſtrian and two Ruſlan 

atteries were opened againſt Choc. 
zim, and were ſeconded at break of 
day by others erected in the ruins 
of Braha. The firing, continued 
without intermiſſion for ſeveral nights 
and days, and the number of ſhells, 
carcaſes, red-hot balls, and other 
modern inſtruments of deſtruction, 
thrown into the town, was ſaid to 
exceed credibility, The ſituation of 
the place will in a great degree ex- 
plain the effect of this terrible fire, 
which was rendered more dreadful 
by the correſpondent internal flamey 
that were at the ſame time con- 
ſuming the town. All the houſes in 
its upper part, the principal maga- 
zine, the corn-mill, the arſenal, and 
every thing within the direction of 
the enemies fire, was reduced to 
aſhes ; the very palliſadoes on the 
ſide of the fortreſs towards the river, 
and the gabions on the top of the 
baſtions, were all conſumed, 

The beſieging generals, who (as 
did the reſt of Europe, when they 
heard the circumſtances) conſidered 
the town as already in effect taken, 
ceaſed the fire of the batteries, and 
ſummoned the gover- 
nor to 8 who, July 26th, 
inſtead of an immediate compliance, 
as was expected, demanded three 
days time for deliberation, and for 
conſulting his officers and ſoldiers 
upon a queſtion in which they were 
all ſo deeply affected. As there was 
no proſpect or apprehenſion of any 
relief from without, and as the des 
ſtruction of the magazine ſeemed ta 
render any longer defence of the 

town 


town impoſſible, no difficulty was 
made of complying with this requi- 
ſition. 3 

But the intrepid ſeraſquier, inſtead 
of amuſing himſelf in framing ar- 
ticles of capitulation, determined to 
make the beſt poſſible uſe of the 
time allotted, by a ſtrict inquiſition 
into the ſtate of his defences and 
reſources; the reſult of which ſhould 

alone influence his further conduct. 
Ine powder magazine had fortu- 
nately eſcaped the danger, and mea- 
ſures were taken for its future ſe- 
curity: the works of the fortreſs 
were found not to have ſuſtained 
any eſſential injury ; he knew that 
many of the hard and heavy articles 
in the arſenal might be recovered 
from its ruins ; and he ſaw that the 
garriſon would no longer be inter- 
rupted and diſtreſſed in the per- 
formance of their duty by the burn- 
ing and falling of houſes. 

But this favourable ſtate of things 
could afford little ſatis faction, while 
the cruel doubt remained, whether 
any means of ſupporting human life 
were ſtill exiſting within the walls. 
The ruins of the magazine formed 
an immenſe pile of rubbiſh, and the 
only nope was, that this might poſ- 
ſibly cover the treaſure of proviſion 
which was ſo much wiſhed and want- 
ed. 'This hope was not entirely 
vain, The falling in of the build- 
ing had checked the action of the 
fire, ſo that conſiderable quantities 
of meal and grain were found un- 
conſumed, although much damaged 
and ſpoiled. © The baſha, upon this 
diſcovery, returned for anſwer to the 
ſummons, that he did not, upon due 
eaquiry, find that he was under any 
neceſſity of ſurrendering the for- 
treſs; and that his brave garriſon 
had unanimouſly declared they would 
periſh to a man, ſooner than ever 
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conſent to a ſurrender, while a poſ- 
ſibility of defence remained. 88 

This unexpected anſwer was con- 
ſidered as the effect of abſolute mad- 
neſs; for, as the proviſions were ſup- 


poſed to be entirely conſumed, a 


frantic enthuſiaſm, even under the 
blind dominion of predeſtination, 
was net deemed ſufficient to account 
for ſo deſperate a reſolution. No- 
thing then could exceed the public 
aſtoniſhment, at finding, that the 
ſmoaking ruins of a demoliſhed 
town, with its arſenal and magazines 
deſtroyed, were moſt gallantly and 
effectually defended for two long 
ſucceeding months; and then only 
$iyen up in conſequence of a moſt 
onourable capitulation. 'Their bad 
and ſcanty fare, joined to the in- 
ceſſant duty, exceſſive fatigue, with 
the hardſhips and incommodities of 
every kind which they endured, had 
in that time reduced the garriſon 
rather to the appearance of ſkele- 
tons, than of ſoldiers engaged in 
the performance of brave ſervice, 
It feemed as if the inhabitants wiſh- 
ed to participate in the character of 
the garriſon; for, under the preſſure 
of miſery ſtill more extreme, with- 
out any other reſource for food than 
the precarious ſupply of damaged 


and unwholeſome proviſion, which, 


with infinite labour, and frequent 
diſappointment, they ſometimes drew 
from the ruins of private houſes, 
and although they perithed at the 
general rate of about twenty in a 
day, through mere want, yet not a 
murmur was heard, nor a wiſh ex- 
preſſed for the giving up of the for- 

treſs. | 
It was only on Michaelmas day, 
1788, that the heroic ſeraſquier, 
with his famiſhed but unconquered 
garriſon (amounting to about 2,800 
men) and bearing all the oftenſible 
honours 


| 


— — 


tivation of the Bannat, nothing 
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honours of war, marched out of that 
fortreſs. 

The ſtate of affairs, and the aſpect 
of the war on the Danube, had un- 
dergone a total change long before 
this period. The grand vizir, in- 
ſtead of following the quieſcent ex- 
ample ſet by his adverſary, ſoon 
adopted meaſures which ſpread dan- 

er and tumult on all ſides. Having 
Lad bridges over the Danube at 
Cladova, he puſhed large detach- 
ments to the other ſide, with a view 
of invading the Bannat of Temeſ- 
war, and of thereby reducing the 
emperor to the dilemma, either of 
ſceing that fine province ruined, or 
of abandoning Wis ſtrong camp at 
Semlin, and expoſing his army to 
the continual attacks of the Turkiſh 
cavalry, in a dry, firm, open coun- 
try, where the hills being interſected 
by large plains, was peculiarly adap- 
ted to their acting with advantage. 

The Bannat of Temeſwar 1s at 
all times difficult of conqueſt, thro? 
the prodigious ſtrength of its ca- 
pital, its inland ſituation, its remote- 
neſs from the Ottoman reſources, 
and, above all, by its vicinity to the 
ſtrong holds in the mountains of 
Tranſylvania, which would ſubject 
the beſieging army to continual at- 
tack, ſurprize, and danger, beſides 
the impoſlibility of protecting its 
convoys, with ſo powerful an army 
as the emperor's in its rear. But 
the country, poſſeſſing no other for- 
treſs of note, is liable to be ravaged 
by any army that is maſter of the 
field, and ſecure on the Danube. 
This was accordingly the grand vi- 
zir's object, who had no thoughts, 
in the preſent ſtate of things, of in- 
volving himſelf in tedious ſieges; 
and who, well knowing, that from 
the extreme fertility and high cul- 


loſt, and he was obliged to take 


could be more diſtreſſing or grievoui 
to his enemy, he had no doubt but 
it would be the means of drawin 
him out of his faſtneſſes, and ha 
then to hope, that he might be 
drawn into ſome ſituation, which 
would afford an opportunity of at. 
tacking him with unforeſeen and un. 
ws advantage. 
othing could Tread a greater 
conſternation and diſmay through 
the Imperial armies, the bordering 
provinces, and even the city of Vi- 
enna itſelf, than this bold invaſion 
of the Bannat. It was ſo ſudden, 
ſo unthought of, ſo ſubverſive of all 
the ſanguine expectations formed of 
the war, and of the confidence placed 
in the magnitude and excellence of 
their armies, that the people were 
thrown into a confuſion and diſmay 
as violent as if the enemy were al- 
ready at their doors. 
Strong detachments were imme. 
diately diſpatched from Semlin to 
counteract the enemy, and endea- 
vour to ſave the Bannat ; while the 
rome vizir ſent continual rein- 
orcements to maintain the ſuperi- 
ority which his troops had already 
obtained. Thus by degrees, each 
movement on one fide begetting a 
ſimilar on the other, both the grand 
armies were at length drawn from 
their reſpective camps, and involved, 
with their commanders, in the Ban- 
nat. General Wartenſleben held the 
Wa command in that province 
efore the arrival of the emperor; 
and even after, he ſtill continued in 
the command of a ſeparate army, 
until he was at length driven, whe- 
ther by the deſperate courage, the 
ſuperior force, or both conjointly, of 
the enemy, from the ſtrong ſituation 
which he poſſeſſed on the heights of 
Mehadia, whereby that city was 


ſhelter 


, 
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ſhelter under the wings of the grand 


army. 

The Auftrian affairs ſeemed ap- 
proaching to a very alarming criſis. 
Not only the fplendid views of con- 
queſt, which were beheld in the ima- 
gined partition of a tottering em- 
pire, had totally diſappeared, but 
had left in their place the ſad and 
gloomy reverſe of a diſcontented 
and impoveriſhed people, an exhauſt- 
ed treaſury, and an army thinned 
by peſtilence and deſertion. The 
firſt campaign of an invaſive war 
had already produced an impreſſion 
on the territory of the invader. In 
this ſituation it is not ſurpriſing that 
that overweeing confidence in pri- 
rate opinion, which, amidſt the 
flattery of courtiers, and the calm 
of peace, 1s eaſily generated in the 
mind of an arbitrary ſovereign, 
ſ-ould be a little abated. And it is 
not improbable that the emperor, at 
length, thought 1t time to reſort to 
the more experienced and approved 
talents of a fabje, An event now 
occurred, which gave a favourable 
occaſion for the introduction of new 
councils. 

Prince Lichtenſtein's health had 
been ſo totally deranged by the de- 
ſtructive effect of the climate and 
{eaſon, that he was obliged to reſign 
the command of the army on the 
ſide of Croatia, and was with diffi- 
culty conveyed in a litter on men's 
ſhoulders to Vienna. 

Marſhal Laudohn was, with ſome 
difficulty, drawn from his retirement 
to take the command of that army. 
The great name of that veteran 
commander, perhaps not leſs than 
his meaſures and abilities, ſerved 
to inſpire the troops with vigour 
and confidence. Under his auſpices, 
fortune, which bore ſo gloomy an 
aſpect in all other parts, began to 


[47 
ſmile on the Auſtrian arms in that 
22 Indeed, ſuch a gleam of 
un- ſhine was at that time abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, to prevent the ſpirits of 
the Imperial armies from entirely 
ſinking uuder the torrent of ill ſue- 
ceſs, by which they were on every 
fide nearly overwhelmed. 

Marſhal Laudohn's firſt enter- 

rize was the fiege and reduction of 

abicza ; which was ſo obſtinately 
defended, that the miſerable remains 
of the garriſon, when it was taken, 
amounted only to 366 men; and 
they were then compelled, it was 
faid, to ſurrender at diſcretion, throꝰ 
the intolerable ſtench of the bodies 
of their unburied fellows ; they be- 
ing ſo conſtantly occupied in the 
defence, as not to find time for their 
interment. Laudohn ſhewed all the 
humanity, upon this occaſion, becom- 
ing the character of a great general, 
who revered gallantry even in an 
enemy, and who had himſelf expe- 
rienced all the viciſſitudes of war. 
The Turkiſh women and children 
were permitted to depart with their 
eſfects, and a part of their own gar- 
riſon allowed to eſcort them, upon 
their bare parole of return, and fur- 
rendering priſoners of war. 

This place was taken on the 26th 
of Auguſt; and he 
realy from thence to the ſiege of 
Novi, a ftill ftronger fortreſs, and 
where he experienced the ſame ob- 
ſtinacy of defence as before. The 
baſha of Travenick made a bold 
attempt to raiſe the ſiege; but he 
being defeated, and what appeared 
to be a practicable breach made, M. 
Laudohn thought himſelf warranted 
by theſe circumſtances to atrempt 
carrying the place by aſſault, on the 
night of the 21ſt of September ; 
but the place was ſo bravely de- 


fended, that the Auſtrians were re⸗ 


pulſed 


proceeded di- 
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pulſed with loſs, and obliged to re- 
commence the ſiege in form. They, 
however, 3 their operations 
wich ſuch vigour, that, having formed 
lodgments on the breach and on the 
curtain, and brought cannon from 
both to play upon the town, this 
compelled the garriſon, on the 3d of 
October, to hang out a flag of truce, 
and defire a capitulation ; but this 
requifition was rejected, as being 
made too late, and the garriſon was 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The remains of the garriſon are ſaid 
to have amounted to about 600 men, 
but we are not informed of their 
original ſtate; and forty pieces of 
cannon were found in the fortreſs. 
Marſhal Laudohn made no harſh uſe, 
nor took no undue advantage of the 
circumitances of the ſurrender; no 
plunder was permitted, and the gar- 
riſon were well treated. 

That general then ſat down be- 
fore Turkiſh Gradiſca“, with the 
capture of which he intended to 
Eloſe the campaign; but the autum- 
nal rains came on with {uch violence, 
that the Saave over flowing its banks, 
ſoon deluged the adjoining country, 
in a degree that obliged M. Lau- 
dohn to raiſe the ſicge. | 

During this period, che war in the 
Bannat raged with the utmoſt vio 
lence ; torrents of blood were ſhed 
on both ſides; much deſperate va- 
Jour diſplayed on the one ſide, and 
many brave actions performed on 
the other; while a very great part 
of that fine but unfortunate coun- 
try ſuffered all the deſolation and 
ruin that fire and Tword, under the 
dominion of vengeance and animo- 
ſity, could inflict. 


The firſt action of which we hav? 
any knowledge in the Bannat, was 
very unfortunate to the Imperialiſts, 
and took place about the 7th or 8th 
of Auguſt, General Papilla had the 
command of a large diviſion of the 
grand army in the neighbourho6d 
of Old Orfova and Schuppaneck, in 
the ſouth-eaſt angle of the province, 
adjoining to the Danube, and to the 
borders of Walachia, the camp at 
Semlin being more than two long 
marches to the weſt. In that ſitua- 
tion he was ſuddenly attacked, the 
Auſtrian accounts fay on three fides 
at once, with ſuch irreſiſtible impe- 
tuohty, by the Ottomans, that the 
troops ſeem to have been ſo con- 
founded and aftoniſhed by the ra- 
pidity and violence of the ſhock, as 
not to have power or recollection 
for defence; for one of the ſame 
accounts ſtates, that they did not fire 
a ſhiot; and yet the attack was made 
by day, and no ſurprize was pre- 
tended. 

It is certain that the deſperate 
fury diſplayed by the Turkiſh ca- 
valry, upon this occaſion, exceeded 
any thing that had been ever before 
known even of that impetuous body, 
and that every thing was borne dowh 
betore them, almoſt inſtantaneouſly. 
1 wo bartahons of Reiſky were cur 
to pieces in a moment; other divi- 
ſions of the troops, broken and rout- 
ed, fied into the neighbouring defiles 
for ſhelter, but, being unable to re- 
cover to ſuddenly their order and 
courage, were purſued with a dread- 
ful flaughter. Thirtcen pieces of 
cannon, with all the proviſion wag- 
gons, the tents, and baggage, with 
tacir holes, became a prey to the 


7 


* This fortreſs has in preceding inſtances been ſo confounded with Dubicza, 
both by the Vienna and Englith gazettes, that we have, more than once, been at 


a loſs to know which was intended; but here che name and deſcription agree. 


victors. 


victors. No ſtatement is given of 
the force on either fide in this ac- 


as 

ts, tion, and the loſs on one was too 
th reat to encourage the Vienna ga- 
he zettes to make any eſtimate of it. 
he rſova, with ſeveral ſmall neigh- 


bouring places, were ſet on fire and 
deſtroyed by the enemy, either dur- 
ing or after the purſuit, The grand 


e 
he vizir humſelf commanded the Otto- 
at mans in this battle; as he did in the 
Ng ſubſequent purſuit and attacks of 
a- the emperot's army on its route to 
he Weiſcirchen. 

ies The immediate conſequence of 


this misfortune was the emperor's 
juitting the camp at Semlin, and 
advancing, in company with Mar- 
ſhal Lacy, and with the remainder 
df the grand army (eſtimated now 
at 40,000 men) through the Bannat 


would ſecure his communications 
both with Temeſwar, and with the 
borders of Tranſylvania; where, al- 
though general Fabris was already 
ard preſſed by the enemy, the 
mountains, and the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Arad, would afford great reſources 
n the worſt caſes that might hap- 
pen. But another principal object 
of this movement was, the drawing 
off, or ſupporting, as the occaſion 
might require, the corps command- 
d by general Wartenſleben, which 
becupied a very advantageous camp 
on the heights of Meadia, lying 
above that city. This poſt lies on 


re- 
nd he borders of Walachia, and con- 
ad- ſequently on the right of the em- 


peror's line of march. The fiſt 
ſecure poſt which he had in view to 
decupy on this route, was that of 
eiſkirchen, the ſituation of which, 
rom its being overlooked in the 
maps, we cannot pretend to deſcribe. 
On this march (which ſeems to 
have taken up a greater number of 


to the northward, in a line which 
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days than the extent of the cou 

could well require) the Imperial 
army was Cloſely parſued and in- 
ceſſantly haraſſed on all ſides by the 


grand vizir ; who, though by the ſu- 


periority of their artillery and diſct- 
pline he was repeatedly foiled in 
his attempts to break in upon the 
main body, yet was too frequently 


ſucceſsful in his attacks on the wings, 


and thoſe outlying parts which the 
nature of the ground ſeparated in 
any degree from the — of 
their fellows. On one of theſe oc- 
caſions, two battalions of Breachan- 
ville were unfortunately cut to 
pieces, ſcarcely a man eſcaping ; for 
it is ſaid the Turkiſh cavalry, in the 


violence or fury of their zeal, had 


for ſome time entered into a reſo- 
lation neither to give nor to take 
uarter, The army at length ar- 
nved at Weiſkirchen, A Wo 
where it had ſome little 8. 20th. 
time to pauſe and to recover from 
its fatigue. | 
In the mean time the feraſquier of 
Georgia, who was properly the grand 
vizir's lieutenant, and commanded 
a ſeparate corps of ſixteen or eigh- 
teen thouſand men, moſtly cavalry, 
made repeated efforts to diſlodge 
general Wartenfleben, who com- 
manded an inferior foree, from his 
advantageous poſt on the heights of 
Meadia. One whole day was nearly 
ſpent in continual action, if it might 
properly be called action, where the 
Turks were ſo prodigal of life, and 
ſo inartificial in their attacks, that 
the Auſtrian infantry, covered by 


their redoubts, had little more to do 


than to mow them down by whole 
ranks with their grape-ſhot. 
Notwithſtanding the ſevere loſs 
on this day's encounter, the ſeraſ- 
quier attacked, with unabated vi- 


gour, the ſtrong redoubt and defile 
D of 


1 


— 
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of Burſa, on the following evening; 
the poſſeſſion of which would have 
greatly facilitated his main object. 
hough he was repulſed with laſs 
in this attack, yet perſeverance at 
length ſucceeded, and the poſt, not- 
withſtanding a moſt valorous de- 
fence made by the Auſtrians, was 
Carried without much ſkill or addreſs, 
by the joint operation of numbers 
and reſolution. 
The emperor, after five days ſtay 
at Weiſkirchen, proceeded towards 
Karanſebes, which lies on the eaftern 
fide of the province, and conſider- 
ably more to the northward than 
Meadia. This poſition he conſider- 
ed as equally 2 for the pro- 
tection of Tranſylvania, and the ſup- 
port of general Wartenſleben; while 
the ſituation was ſtrong, and in other 
reſpects advantageous for a camp. 
But the loſs of Burſa had rendered 
Wartenſleben's ſituation very criti- 
cal, who, even before that event, had 
looked anxiouſly for the relief or 
reinforcement which he daily ex- 
pected from the emperor. The in- 
ceſſant exertions of the ſeraſquier, 
who was no leſs prodigal of the lives 
of his ſoldiers than they were them- 
ſelves individually, ſoon increaſed 
that general's difficulties to ſuch a 
degree, that it required no com- 
mon degree of ability and dexterity 
to extricate himſelf from the danger, 
before the toils were entirely cloſed. 
For, beſides continual alarms on 
every fide, a body of Turks, with 
incredible labour and perſeverance, 
_ dragged a number of heavy cannon 
to the top of a hill or mountain, 
which overlooked and, commanded 
the Auſtrian camp, and which was 
ſo ſteep, and conſidered as being fo 
utterly impracticable, that any 7 - 
geſtion of ſuch a meaſure would 
have. been previouſly treated with 


ridicule. This unexpected ſtroke de. 
termined general Wartenſleben'; 
conduct. ee "pig his camp 
that night, and, purſu- | 
ing the route w ka- Aug. 29th, 
ranſebes, in order to join the empe. 
ror, conducted his retreat fo ably, 
as to ſuffer no extraordinary loſs, 
He was, bowever, obliged to aban. 
don Meadia, with its dependent 
towns or villages, together with ſome 
magazines of proviſion and ammu- 
nition, to the enemy. 'The Turks 
purchaſed their ſucceſs dearly, thro? 
the great number of men which 
they threw away in their various 
delbernts attacks. | 
About this time, the Turks took 
a town or place called Mitrouſkt (of 
which we have no knowledge) after 
a very brave defence, — with an 
avowed conſiderable loſs of men. 
A famous cavern, ſituated in an im- 
practicable defile covered with moun- 
tains, and called the Veteranſchi- 
hole, from general Veterani of the 
laſt century, by whom it was firſt 
fortified, was, after a moſt obſtinate 
reſiſtance made by a handful of 
men, at length compelled to ſurren- 
der. The grand vizir was ſo much 
charmed with their gallantry, that, 
beſides granting them an honour- 
able capitulation and ſafe convoy, 
he deſired to ſee the brave major 
who commanded, and his fellow 
officers, upon their coming out. The 
Ottoman treated them wich great 
liberality, and declared to them, at 
parting, after a ſumptuous regale 
and much praiſe, © That it was with 
« the greateſt regret the Ottomans 
« found themſelves forced into 4 
« war with the emperor, after hav- 
« ing, by the moſt religious ob- 
« ſervance of treaties, given the 
« fulleſt proofs of their being honeſt 
« and peaceable neighbours.” 
| Vipalanka, 


Vipalanka, a place of more im- 
rtance. than any of theſe, and ly- 
ing far in the rear of both armies, 
near the Danube, was likewiſe about 
this time taken by the Turks, whoſe 
ſuperiority was every where mani- 
feſt, During all theſe tranſactions, 
the war was carried on With great 
vehemence on the borders of 'Tran- 
ſylvania, where, though the ſucceſs 
was various, and the conteſts bloody, 
yet general Fabris, though much 
inferior in force, made ſuch good 
uſe of his artillery, and defended 
the mountains and paſſes with ſo 
much ability, that the Turks were 
at no time able to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in the interior country. 

The emperor, being joined by 
general Wartenſleben, fixed his camp 
in the valley of Karanſebes, which, 
from other circumſtances, as well 
as its being contradiſtinguiſhed from 


conceive to be ſituated in a gorge 
of the mountains, and to be ſtrongly 
ſecured on two, if not on three ſides 
by them, 

The grand vizir being hkewiſe 
ſtrengthened by the junction of the 
ſeraſquier's forces, loſt no time in 
preſſing hard upon the Imperial 
army, and diſplayed no leſs boldneſs 
than ability in the choice of the va- 
rious poſts which he occupied on all 
ſides, in order to render their preſent 
ſituation untenable, and to throw 
ſuch difficulties in the way, as ſhould 
diſable them from abandoning it 
without danger and loſs. 

In the proſecution of this plan, 
the Turks erected ſeveral batteries 
of heavy cannon and mortars on the 
adjoining mountains, in ſight of the 
Auſtrians; who, from the height and 
ſteepneſs of the hills, were not able 
to 2 their operations. While 


the fire o 
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the plain of the ſame name, we 


theſe batteries cauſed no 
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ſmall N= diſturbance in the 
camp, a bold attempt 
was 3 by a conſi- Sept. 14th. 
derable body of Turkiſh infantry and 
cavalry, to turn the Auſtrian left, and 
to attack the army in the rear. 
Though this attempt did not entirely 
ſucceed, and that the Turks were 
ſaid to have been repulſed with 
great ſlaughter, yet other accounts 
gave a very different ſtatement of 
the affair, repienting the Imperial 
right wing as being by ſome circum-" 
ſtance rendered incapable of ſuc- 
couring the left, by which the latter - 
ſuffered extremely. 

On which ſide the fact lay, in this 
inſtance, is of the leſs conſequence, 
as within a week the Imperial army 
found itſelf involved in ſuch diffi- 
_ as to be under a neceſſity of 
abandoning its camp in 
the . Kalt Si 
bes, of deſcending into the open 
plain, and of being ſubjected to the 
vehement purſuit of a victorious 
enemy, on its march to Lugos, a 
place more to the northward than 
that which they had quitted. No- 
thing could be more unfortunate 


than this retreat, nor diſgraceful to 


a veteran diſciplined army thaũ the 
panic which ſeemed to pervade all 
its parts. Two columns croſſing or 
meeting in the dark, each miſtakin 

the other for the enemy, fired, and 
it was ſaid that 1, 400 men were ſa- 
crificed before the error was de- 
tected. The terror, diforder, and 
confuſion were ſo great, that the 
batmen throwing the loads from off 
their horſes, and the waggoners 
taking theirs from the carriages, 
made their eſcape different ways, as 
their fears directed them; while the 
plain was ſtrowed with baggage and 


carriages, which fell, without trou- 
ble, into the hands of the enemy. 
[D] 2 The 
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The Turks boaſted, in their ac- 
count, of a complete victory gained 
after an obſtinate ſtruggle; of a 
bloody purſuit of three hours; and 
repreſent the artillery, arms, bag- 
gage, and accoutrements taken, as 
the fruits of both. Whatever truth 
may or may not be in this relation, 
it is certain that nothing can carry 
ſtronger marks of a complete rout, 
than this unfortunate affair does, 
even in the Auftrian accounts of it, 
It was eſtimated that the emperor 
had not loſt leſs than 5,000 men, 
between the time of breaking up his 
camp at Karanſebes, and the arrival 
of his army at Lugos. 

This affair nearly cloſed the cam- 
paign in the Bannat. The Impe- 
rial army, from the vicinity of Pe- 
meſwar and Tranſylvania, was in 
tolerable ſecurity, and che lateneſs 
of the ſeaſon began to affect the 
enemy. The autumnal rains came 
on with a violence ſcarcely known 
before; and, beſides rendering many 
parts of the country impracticable, 
ruined the Turkiſh horſes in ſuch a 
manner, that 6,000 of their cavalry 
were diſmounted, and forced to ſerve 
on foot. The Turkiſh troops are 
Il calculated, either by nature or 
eircumſtance, to withſtand the ex- 
tremities of cold and wet. The 
grand vizir had beſides loſt a pro- 
digious number of men, in the re- 
peated bloody exertions of this ſhort 
campaign. He could not retain his 
new poſſeſſions in the Bannat, none 
of which were of any confiderable 
ſtrength, without the continuance 
there of the whole army, which, be- 
ſides the difficulties and inconveni- 
ences ariſing from the diſtance of 
their magazines and reſources, would 
be a means of expoſing Belgrade 
and the Danubian provinces to great 


danger during the winter, when ſud- 


den movements would be impracti. 
cable, and the troops he commanded 
very unfit for action. 

From theſe, and probably other 

cauſes and motives, particularly that 
of maintaining an uninterrupted 
communreation with the court, and 
of ſupporting his intereſt in the Di- 
van, the grand vizir commenced hi 
march for Belgrade. 
The knowledge o* this Ot. 2oth, 
movement alarmed the emperor ſo 
much for the ſecurity of his ſtrong 
lines at Semlin, that he immediately 
marched with the utmoſt expedition 
the ſame way for their protection. 
In this courſe he endeavoured as 
much as was poſſible (but without 
much eftect) to haraſs the vizir's 
army on its march. Some ſucceſſes 
were however claimed; and one of 
them, as recorded in the Vienna 
g47zettes, was attended with ſuch 
particular circumſtances, that they 
may perhaps ſerve to excuſe its in- 
ſertion. An Auſtrian diviſion hav- 
ing come up with a body of the re- 
treating enemy, which they attacked 
with great fury, were ſo roughly 
received, that a battalion of chaſſeurs 
was cut to pieces; they, however, 
prevailed, repulſed and drove the 
enemy; when, ſtrange to relate! the 
vanquiſhed Turks carried off with 
them in their rout, the baggage, 
horſes, and pontons of the purſuing 
victors. Such is the ſtate of infor- 
mation obtainable from authorized 
gazettes, in a war of concealment ! 

'The emperor ſoon after departed 
for Vienna, a meaſure which the bad 
ſtate of his health had long before 
rendered neceſſary. All the fruits 
which he derived for the immenſe 
expences, a waſte of men almoſt un- 
heard of, and the ruin of one of the 
fineſt and moſt riſing provinces in 
his dominions, from this very * 

an 


and deſtructive campaign, were two 
or three inſignificant. places on the 
frontiers of Croatia, with the for- 
treſs of Choczim, in Moldavia, and 
ſome parts of the adjoining country, 
which he held in common with the 
Ruflians. For theſe, it may be truly 
ſaid, that he beſides bartered his life, 
and ſacrificed, in no ſmall degree, 
that very high military character 
and reputation which his armies be- 
fore poſſeſſed. 

As this ſovereign was ſingular in 
many things, if not all, he 1s ſaid to 
have written a general letter to his 
armies at the cloſe of the campaign. 
In this epiſtle, he by no means ſcat- 
tered indiſcriminate praife; for, while 
he generally and highly applauded 
the conduct of the cavalry, he was 
rather ſevere upon the infantry, 
whom he reproached with not diſ- 
playing that celerity and vigour of 
exertion, which were alone capable 
of repelling the impetuous attacks 
of their enemies. He likewiſe com- 
plained much of the jealouſy which 
prevailed among the commanding 
olhcers, and to which he attributed 
many milcarriages. 

As the grand vizir knew they muſt 
ol neceſũty be ſacrificed, he left but 
ſlight garriſons, in general, in thoſe 
wm which he poſſeſſed in the 

annat; ſo that they were ſoon and 
eaſily recovered, But Vipalanka, 
winch was of greater importance, 
and lay within his reach, he certain- 
ly intended to retain, and ſhould 
have provided better than he did 
for its defence. Perhaps he relied 
more than he ſhould upon the want 
of vigour which had long appeared 
in the operations of his enemy; for, 


though the r conſiſted of a 


was inadequate to the purpoſe. This 
remiſſneſs did not eſcape the vigi- 


thouſand choſen men, that number 
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lance of count Harrach, who, ſoon 
after the emperor's departure, at- 
tacked the place with ſuch vigour 
and effect, that the garriſon, after 
the loſs of a fifth of their number, 
were obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. This occaſioned the renewal 
of an obſervation which had been 
before frequently made, viz. that 
the Imperial generals were much 
more ſucceſsful in the abſence than 
under the eye of their maſter. It 
was likewiſe obſerved, that all thoſe 
commanders who, hke Laudohn, 
were of ſufficient importance to de- 
mand attention to their propoſals, 
were uniform in their endeavours to 
obtain commands diſtin and remote 
from the grand army. 

It is very ſingular, at leaſt appears 
ſo in the view which can yet be 
taken of affairs at this diſtance, that 
marſhal count Lacy, who had ac- 
quired ſuch high reputation and ho- 
nour, in former wars, as to be con- 
ſidered among the firſt generals in 
Europe, is ſcarcely ever mentioned 
in the tranſactions of this campaign, 
any other than as companion, or, as 
it would ſeem, as private ſecretary 
to the emperor. 

An armiſtice was concluded in the 
month of November, for an inde- 
finite term, between the Auſtrian 
and the Ottoman generals ; but the 
contracting parties were each bound 
to give ten days previous notice to 
the other of their intention, before 
they in ow! degree renewed hoſti- 
lities. Indeed the exceſſive ſeve- 
rity of the winter, which occaſioned 
ſuch havock among men and other 
animals in moſt * of Europe, 
rendering it nearly impoſſible for 
either to ſubſiſt in the open air, 
ſeemed to ſuperſede for the preſent 
the neceſſity of a formal armiſtice ; 
and as it was, produced the moſt 

n deplorable 
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deplorable effects upon the poor re- 
lics of the war, on their way to 
quarters of refreſhment ; ſo that the 
calamities of this very hard cam- 
paign did not end with its action. 
As the preſent grand ſignior mix- 
ed more in the politics of Europe, 
and underſtood them beiter, than 
moſt of his predeceſſors, ſo he was 
not inattentive to the numberleſs 
cauſes of diſlike and diſcontent, 
which the emperor's harſh and ar- 
bitrary meaſures, in the government 
of Hungary, had afforded to that 


brave nation; for he had carried his 


contempt of all legal forms, con- 
ventions, and obligations, to ſuch an 
extent, that he not only diſdained 
to receive the kingdom upon the 
eaſy condition of being crowned in 
it, (for want of which he was their 
Sovereign only by force, but not 
conſtitutionally) ; but he had ſent 
their ancient crown and regalia to 
Vienna, as if they had been the 
ſpoil and trophies of a conquered 
nation. The grand ſignior accord- 
ingly publiſhed a manifeſto, before 
the cloſe of the campaign, calling 


upon and inviting them, as a people 


ſo long renowned for valour, to aſſert 
their liberty in ſhaking off the Au- 


ſtrian yoke; aſſuring them withal, 
of the fulleſt protection in their pre- 
ſent, and the moſt perfect reſtoration 
of all their ancient rights and privi- 
leges, both civil and religious. 

This manifeſto, though it anſwer- 
ed no immediate „ to the 


Ottomans, produced an excellent 
effect upon the emperor; who, at 
this criſis, found himſelf ſo ſeriouſly 
alarmed by it, that he haſtily iſſued 
a proclamation, in which he bound 
himſelf to the Hungarians for the 
reſtoration of their ancient conſti- 
tution, and of all their peculiar rights 
and privileges. Nor did the im- 


preſſion now made ſoon wear away, 
for on his death-bed, and only 
few days before his deceaſe, he or. 
dered the conteſted crown and rega. 
lia to be ſent back from Vienna to 
Buda. Happy would it be to man- 
kind, if the approach of death, or 
any other cauſe, could always pro- 
duce ſo ſalutary an effect upon their 
1 
he people of Conſtantinople had 
been ſo long uſed to hear of nothing 
but defeat and misfortune from their 
armies, that they were not diſpoſed 
ro give much credit to the favour. 
able accounts which they had from 
time to time received of the pro. 
greſs of the campaign. But when 
the victory near Karanſebes, with 
the conſequent ruinous retreat of the 
Imperial army, were confirmed by 
the fight of trophies, and by a detail 
of preceding and ſubſequent circum. 
ſtances, nothing could exceed their 
Joy, nor, ſo far as the gravity of their 
manners admit, their expreſſions of 
it. The grand ſignior was publicly 
ſaluted by the mufti, clergy, and 
courtiers, with the title of Gazi, or 
conqueror ; and that pleaſing ſound 
reverberated through the metropohs 
by the joyful r ee of the 
eople. To give full effect to this 
onour, the title was recognized and 
confirmed by a religious ceremonial, 
ſimilar to a general thankſgiving in 
Chriſtendom, which was celebrated 
in all the moſques of the empue. 
In a direct inverſe ratio to the joy 
and triumph which took place upon 
this occaſion, was the ſudden de- 
jection, hopeleſſneſs, and diſmay, 
which ſeized the people, when the 
news ſoon after arrived, that the 
grand vizir had abandoned the Ban- 
nat, and thereby, as was ſupper 
not only cowardly reſigned all the 
paſt advantages of the war, but even 


ſacrificed 


/ 


account of the loſs of Vipalanka, 
which ſoon ſucceeded, increaſed the 
public indignation to ſuch an ex- 
treme, that, had the grand vizir been 
on the ſpot, he probably would have 
fallen a victim to the vengeance and 
fury of the people. 

An ignorant court and divan, who 
were little better * of military 


1ad affairs than the populace, and who 
ing were likewiſe 1 upon by pri- 
jeir vate views and cabals, adopted, or 
ſed ſeemed to adopt, all their prejudices. 
ur The grand ſignior alone continued 


firm in the opinion he held of his 
general. From this, however, pro- 
ceeded the ruin, which not long after, 
under a new, giddy, and inexperi- 
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ſacriſiced its future fortune. The 


enced reign, fell upon that great 
commander, and which nearly in- 
volved in his fall the deſtruction of 
the empire. He muſt have been, 
indeed, a truly great man, who, deſ- 
titute himſelf of all experience in 
war, and at the head of raw undiſ- 
ciplined forces, who had never be- 
fore ſeen the face of an enemy, 
could, by the mere force of his ge- 
nius, have uſed ſuch aſtoniſhing ef- 
forts for reſtoring the character and 
honour of the. Ottoman arms, and 
for again exalting the fallen fortune 
of the empire, Uis military errors 
(if any) were few, and his evacuat- 
ing the Bannat can never be ad- 
mitted amongſt them. 


| 
| 
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Preparations of Ruſſia for conducting the war, directed to the fide of tho 
Black Sea. Suppoſed cauſes or motives for her failure of co-operation with 
the Auſtrians on the Danube. Powerful ſquadron equipped for the Medi. 

' terranean, Light ſquadron or flotilla, under the conduct of the Prince of 
Naſſau, prepared on the Black Sca. Allied empires ſeem to have relied to 
much upon the ſuppoſed ſupineneſs of other powers, in the adoption / their 
preſent ambitious dejigns. General apparent dijpoſition of the powers and 
fates of Europe with reſpet to the war. Italian ſtates. Spain. France, 
Northern powers. Holland. Pruſſia. England, Great diſappointment 
io Ruſſia, and check given to the Mediterranean expedition, through the de- 
clared neutrality of England and Holland, and the reſtraint laid upon its 
feamen and ſhipping from entering into foreign ſervice by the former, 
Sixty Britiſh officers in the Ruſſian naval jerwice go in a bedy to lay down 
their commiſftens, upon the appointment of Paul Jones to à command in the 
Feet at Cronſtadt. That adventurer ſent to the Black Sea. Vaſt Ruſſian 
army appears on the borders of the Bog. General Soltikow marches to join 
the prince of Cobourg. Prince Potemkin adwances. to befiege Oczakoaw, 
Several engagements between the Ruſſian and Turkiſh flotillas at the mouth 
of the Nieper, in which the latter are conſtantly defeated. Siege of Ocza- 
kow cemmenced; flotilla deſtroycd, and town bombarded by the prince of 
Naſſau. Unuſual length of the fiege and obſtinacy of the defence. Winter 
approaches, and little progreſs yet made. Exceſſive coldnejs of the winter 
reduces the beſiegers to great diſtreſs. Ruſſian cavalry, incapable any longer 
of enduring the extremity of the weather, deſert their infantry, and abandon 
the fiege. Mutiny apprehended in the camp. Prince Potemkin, as the laſt 
reſort, orders à general bombardment and cannonade with red-hot balls. 

| Shell falls upon the grand powder magazine, which blows up with jo 
terrible an exploſion, as to deſtroy a great part of tbe wall. Long and bloody 
engagement in the ſtreets and houſes, Town taken with dreadful flaughter. 
Great deſigns of Ruffia againſt the Ottoman empire interrupted by the auar 
with Sweden. Cauſes and motives which operated upon the Swediſh ſoue- 
reign in adopting that unexpetted meaſure. Army ſent to Finland : fleet 
fails from Carlejcroen. Note preſented by the Ruſſian minij/tr at Stockholm, 
greatly reſented by the king. Anſwer to it. Circular note to the foreign 
miniſters. Count Razamowſki ordered to depart the kingdom.” King pro- 
ceeds to Finland. Hoſtilities commence. Ruſſian manifejto. Severe naval 
action between the Ruſſians and Swedes. Vielory claimed on both fades. 
Great valour diſplayed by the Swedes, who were much inferior in force. 
Admiral Greig attacks the Swedes in the road 'of Sweaburg, and burns a 
ſhip of the line. Ruffians become maſters of the midland ſeas within the 
Sound; take a Swediſh flotilla laden with proviſions fer the fleet and army. 

Fey at Peterſburgh. Honours paid to admiral Greig. Empreſs writes a 
letter to him with her own hand. His death and pompous funeral. De- 
linguent officers, who had been ſeut home in irons for miſbehaviour in 2 
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e ſea fight, condemnei for life to the gallies, © Seordiſh manifeſto, Great 
pron. and mortiſications experienced by the king, through the dif. 


z2ion of the principal officers of the army, which wrenders the campaigns” 
2 4 Obliged to abandon the army to the 


ineffective on the fide of Finland, 


care of his brother the duke of O/:rogothia, and to depart ſuddenly himſelf 


from F inland, in order to oppoſe the irruption of the Danes on the fide of 


Norway. 
HOUGH the warlike prepa- 


rations of Ruſſia were vaſt, 
and the expences, in any other coun- 
try, and avy other form of govern- 
ment, would have been engrmous, 
yet the movements of her armies, 
as we have already ſeen, were ex- 
tremely ſlow. It is impoſſibie to 
determine, with any preciſion, what 
the concerted arrangements for the 
operations of the campaign, between 
the Imperial allies, might have been; 
but it is evident, from the diſap- 
pointment, vexation, and complaint, 
which prevailed both at Vienna and 
in the grand army, together with 
the anxiety and chagrin which ap- 
peared in the emperor himſelf, thro? 
the tardineſs of the Ruſhans, that a 
ſtrong co-operation of their force 
was eagerly expected on the borders 
of the Danube. | 
Whatever ground there might 
have been for this expeRation, it 
appears no clearly from the event, 
that Ruſſia directed her views prin- 
cipally to her own ſeparate aggran- 
dizement, by enlarging and ſecur- 
ing her poſſeſſions on the Black Sea, 
in ſuch a manner, as to form there 
ſuch a body of power as could not 
hereafter be en; this being the 
grand magnet which, with little in- 
terruption to its power, had attract- 
ed the views of that empire from 
the days of Peter the Great to the 
prelent. Nor ſhould we attribute 
too much to ſelfiſh and intereſted 
motives her condu in the preſent 
inſtance; and ſtill leſs conſider it as 


a ſhameful dereliction of her ally. 
For undoubtedly Ruſſia ſuppoſed, 
as the reſt of the world did, that the 
emperor, with the vaſt force in his 
hands, and the admirable nature of 
that force, conſiſting in tried and ex- 
cellent armies, was not only fully 
competent to maintain the war on 
the Danube with effect, but was 
likewiſe capable of making ſuch an 
irruption into the Turkiſh domini- 


ons on that ſide, as might have 


ſhaken the Ottoman empire to its 
centre; more eſpecially when ſhe 
reflected, that, as her own powerful 


armies would at the ſame time be 
making a deep impreſſion in other 
parts, that would produce, by divid- 


ing the force and diſtracting the 
councils and attention of the enemy, 


perhaps a greater effect, than a di- 


rect co-operation in the ſame field. 
It may therefore be preſumed, that 
any room which Ruſia afforded for 
ſuch an expectation, though it a- 
mounted even to an abſolute en- 
gagement, was intended merely to 
chear up aud to encourage an un- 
fledged warrior, until he had felt 
his own ſtrength, was group warm 
by action, and become ſanguine from 
ſucceſs. | 
But if Ruſſia was flow in her 
movements by land, ſhe was by no 
means ſlack in her naval prepara- 
tion, which was ſo favourite an ob- 


ject, that no labour was deemed a 


toil, nor no expence a waſte of trea- 
ſure, in its purſuit. For, beſides 
that the ſea preſented the Ottoman 


weak 
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weak fide, and that one decifive 
action on that element would more 
fatally | 
Turkiſh empire than the loſs of half 
a dozen battles by land, Egypt, 
and the beautiful iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, held out ſuch a variety 
of faſcinating objects, and ſo appa- 
rently eaſy of attainment, that it 
would require no common degree 
of political temperance and ſelt- 
denial to withſtand the temptation 
of ſeizing them. It need ſcarcely 
be obſerved, that all the Ottoman 
poſſeſſions on the continent of Eu- 
rope muſt, after ſuch an event, he 
at the mercy of Ruſſia. | 

A powerful fleet of eighteen ſail 
of the line, moſt of them heavy ſhips, 
of high rates, and great weight of 
metal, together with a cloud of fri- 
gates, and other ſmaller and lighter 
veſſels, ſuited to the nature of the 
ſeas, and intended ſervice, were ac- 
cordingly equipped, and deſtined for 
the Mediterranean. As the cele- 
brated count Orlow, who had ac- 
quired fo comers pd in the laſt 
war, and who the addition of 
Chiſme to his title, in commemora- 
tion of the remarkable deſtruction 
which then befel the Turkiſh fleet, 
in a port or bay of that name, on the 
coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, had now 
declined, from ſome cauſes not ge- 
nerally known, to take upon him 
the command of this expedition, 
that important truſt was committed 
to the charge of admiral Greig, a 
Scotſman, and a brave and diſtin- 
guiſhed ſeaman, who, in a ſtrange 
country, without fortune or intereſt, 
had riſen, merely by his ſuperior 
-merit, from the humbleſt walks of 
life to his preſent exalted fitua- 
non. 

Another naval armament was pre- 


affect the ſecurity of the 


defi 
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pared, with no leſs induſtry, for the 
ſervice of the Black Sea; but, Ruſſia 
not being able to cope with her ene. 
my there, in the number or ſtrength 
of line of battle ſhips which the 
could bring into action, intended to 
ſupply this defect by the conſtruQtion 
of a numerous flotilla, compoſed 


of frigates, gallies, gun-boats, and 


various deſcriptions of light veſſels, 
calculated to a& near the ſhores, in 
a depth of water which would not 
admit the approach of capital ſhips, 
It was, however, principally intend. 
ed for the ſecurity of Kinburne, by 
rendering the entrance of the Nieper 
inacceſſible to the Turkiſh fleet; 
which was the more eaſily accom. 
pliſhed, as the navigation is at all 
times difficult, and particularly dan- 
gerous to bad ſeamen, from the 
number of ſhoals with which the 
river is incumbered, together with 
the narrownelſs of its channels, and 
variety of the currents. As theſe 
veſſels were not, on this ſervice, liable 
to be expoſed to the dangers of ſea 
and ſtorms, they were accordingly 
fortified with a tremendous artillery, 
compoſed of heavy battering can- 
non, and of large mortars: and, be- 
ing beſides excellently ftored with 
able ſeamen and veteran ſoldiers, 
they were eminently fitted for the 
ed purpoſe. The prince of 
Naſſau, whe we may remember to 
have heard of in the laſt war, both 
in the French unfortunate attempt 
on the iſland of Jerſey, and in the 
ſtill more diſaſtrous attack of the 
combined nations, of France and 
Spain, on the fortreſs of Gibraltar; 


and whoſe uncommon rage for ad- 


venture, and eagerneſs to fignalize 
himſelf, have led him almoſt to every 
part of the world, where any fervice 
was to be performed, or danger en- 

countered; 
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countered ; was appointed to the 
command of this naval armament 
on the Black Sea. 

It would ſeem as if the unaccount- 
able ſupineneſs with which Europe 
looked on, as if totally unconcerned, 
at that dangerous precedent, and 
atrocious act of fraud, perfidy, and 
violence, the diſmemberment of their 
neighbour kingdom of Poland, had 
miſled the united allies of Au- 
ſtria and Ruſſia in their preſent ſyſ- 
tem of policy, and that they took: it 


for granted, that the ſubverfion of 


an ancient, and one of the greateſt 
empires in the world, with the ap- 
portioning of its vaſt members and 
ſpoils to their mutual aggrandize- 
ment, would have been beheld with 
the ſame indifference in the preſent 
day, which had prevailed on their 
firſt eflay at partitioning countries 
in the former memorable inſtance. 
But things were now changed, and 
the minds of men and of nations 
were not aſleep; or, what amounts 
to the ſame thing, were not ſo en- 
tirely occupied by mean concerns, 
or ſelfiſh petty deſigns, as to over- 
look affairs of the greateſt moment. 
That ſupineneſs, to which both great 
communities and the moſt watchful 
individuals are at particular periods 
ſubject, may, perhaps, with pro- 
priety, be as much conſidered as an 
epidemieal diſeaſe of the mind, as 
thoſe wuich rank under the ſame 
deſeription are with reſpe& to the 
body, Some of the principal pow- 
ers in Europe had long fince looked 
back with wonder and regret at their 
own inertneſs upen that occaſion. 
The inſupportable haughtineſs and 
arrogance of one of the allied pow- 
ers, which was diſpoſed to dictate to 


all mankind in their moſt ſecluded 


concerns, together with the ſelfiſh 
policy aud known duplicity of the 


other, ſerved likewiſe to rouze that 
general attention, and to awaken 


that jealouſy, which their power and 
union alone ſhould have been fully 
competent to excite, without any 


auxiliary aid. England too, had 
had full leiſure to ruminate upon, 
and ſufficient cauſe to reprobate, 
that abſurd and blind policy, under 
the influence of which ſhe had drawn 
an uncertain ally, and an ever to be 
ſuſpected friend, from the bottom of 
the Bothnic gulph, to eſtabliſh a 
new naval empire in the Mediter- 
ranean and Archipelago ; a meaſure 
which, if it could have taken effect, 
that not only would have proved in 
the end ruinous to England herſelf, 
but which would have involved, 
while it could laſt, all the vaſt ſar- 
rounding regions of Europe, Afia, 
and Africa, in continued broils, 
troubles, and wars. 

The allied empires accordingly 
now experienced a very general 
coldneſs, with an implied or declared 
diſapprobation, with 2 to their 
claims, pretenſions, deſigns, in 
almoſt all the courts of Europe. 
The republic of Genoa was almoſt 
the only exception; ſhe, beſides a 
conſiderable loan, granted the uſe of 
her ports to Ruſſia, and engaged to 
furniſh the Mediterranean fleet with 
ſtores and ſupplies. We have al- 
ready ſeen the determination of Ve- 
nice with reſpect to the war, and the 
refuſal of the king of Sardinia to 

ermit recruiting in his dominions, 

he new commercial treaties which 
Ruſſia had entered into with Naples 
and Portugal, whatever future be- 
nefits they might poſſibly afford in 
ſeaſons of peace, could tell but little 
with reſpect to the war. But Spain, 
which was of much greater 1mport- 
ance ' than both together, had a 
Turkiſh ambaſſador * ? 

wW 
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who was treated with the greateſt 
honours, and was not only herſelf at 
all times avowedly inimical to the 


Ruſſians obtaining any footing what- - 


ever in the Mediterranean, but, it 
was new univerſally believed, would 
have reſiſted the paſſage of their 
fleet through the ſtreights by force 
of arms; and nobody was ignorant 
that her fleets were far ſuperior, both 
in number and goodneſs, to thoſe of 
Ruſiia. 

Wich reſpect to France, ſhe made 
no ſecret of her diſpoſition, nor 
could any doubt be entertaingd of 
it though ſhe had. An uninterrupt- 
ed alliance for between two and 
three centuries (a duration of friend- 
ſhip ſcarcely to be paralleled be- 
tween nations upon any equality of 
power) a moſt advantageous com- 
merce, amounting nearly to a mo- 
nopoly, through that period, toge- 
ther with many particular acts of 
friendſhip, and many eſſential poli- 
tical ſervices in ſeaſons of great oc- 
caſion, were, excluſive of that juſt 
policy, which had long induced her 
to regard with a jealous eye any 
augmentation of power to Rulha, 
the ſtrong ties that bound France 
to the Porte. It was then eafily 
ſeen, that nothing leſs than the de- 
ranged preſent ſtate of her own 
2 fairs, could compel her to be a 
quieſcent ſpectator to the ruin of the 
Ottoman empire. 

As to the northern powers, Swe- 
den ordered the ſtricteſt neutrality 
to be obſerved, and forbid her ſea- 
men, and ſubjects in general, from 
entering into the ſervice of any of 
the belligerant powers. Denmark 
was ſilent, and the part ſhe was diſ- 

ſed to take not yet underſtood 

y her neareſt neighbours ; but, al- 
though ſhe was known to be a good 
deal in the hands of Ruſſia, yet it 


was not believed that, under the in. 
fluence of a wiſe political foreſight, 
ſhe could really wiſh auy farther 
aggrandizement of that overgrown 
empire, whoſe coloſſal power had 
already rendered the independence 
and liberties of all the nations of the 
north extremely precarious. 

Holland, the open mart of all na. 
tions, whether tends or enemies, 
for all commodities, lent ſome mo- 
ney to Ruſſia; but this was no pubs 
lic act, and the loan dragged on 
but heavily even with individuals, 
With regard to the pune ſen- 
timents of that republic, nobody 
would venture to ſuſpect her preſent 
government of being at all favour. 
ably diſpoſed to thoſe ſchemes of 
ambition and conqueſt adopted by 
the allicd empires. 

The Pruſſian monarch, both from 
ſituation and power, ſeemed alone 
capable of diſturbing the views, and 
even of entirely fruſtrating the de- 
ſigns of the allied empires; nor was 
tauere more than one ſovereign in 
Europe, to whom any great acceſſion 
of dominion to either would have 
been ſo immediately dangerous, 
And, though he was not perhaps 
competent ſingly to maintain a con- 
tell againſt their vaſt united force, 
yet, in a cauſe which affected fo 
many other intereſts as the preſent, 
he could not long fail of effective 
alliances. His policy was, however, 
too deep to be yet fathomed. Col- 
lected in his redoubtable native 
force, which rendered him ſuperior 
to apprehenſion and circumſtance, 
he coolly ſurveyed the gathering. 
tempeſt, and waited to behold it 
burit, with a ſteady eye, and an un- 
daunted countenance. The empe- 
ror had done as much, as the habt- 
tual ſtiffneſs and pride of the court 
of Vienna, joined to his own * 
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order to procure the quieſcence and 
good neighbourhood of Pruſſia dur- 
ine the war. But the ſuperior 
baughtineſs of his great ally diſ- 
dained to ſtoop to temporizing mea- 
ſures, or to conciliatory expreſſions. 
It ſeemed as if ſhe rather wiſhed, 
that Pruſha was conſidered as not 
of ſutficient importance to come 
within her eſtimate of things, than 
that it ſhould be at all regarded as 
interfering with her views of ambi- 
tion, or as capable of diſturbing 
her calculations of conqueſt and do- 
minion. Perhaps it was thought 
that all the ſpirit and wiſdom of that 
kingdom had fled with the immor- 
tal Frederic. 

Such was the aſpect of public 
affairs, and ſo little favour did the 
countenance of moſt of the Euro- 
pean powers expreſs to that war, 
which its partizans warmly hoped, 
and many others expected, would 
have terminated in the final ſubver- 
lion of the Ottoman empire. 

The diſpoſition of the firſt mari- 


unknown; and upon that much de- 
pended, We have ſeen that the ex- 
pedition to the Mediterranean was 
a moſt favourite object with Ruſſia; 
but it was not its being merely a 
favourite that rendered it of import- 
ance; it was conſidered as the molt 
effective, if not the molt potent arm 
of the war, without whoſe aid no 
other exertion could be deemed ab- 
ſolutely deciſive. Vet it was ſcarcely 


e, poſſible that this expedition could 
1g. lacceed, in almoſt any degree, with- 
% out the concurrence, favour, and 


even aſſiſtance of England. With 
an equal diſregard of future conſe- 
quences, and contempt of former 
tavours and ſervices, Ruſſia had, for 
leveral years, heaped diſobligation 
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able animoſity, could well admit, in 


time power in the world was ſtill 


[ot 


upon diſobligation, in her tranſac- 
tions with Great Britain; and even 
now, when ſo much was immediate 
ly at ſtake, ſhe ſtill refuſed to renew 
the commercial treaties which had 
ſo long ſubſiſted between the two 
nations; at the ſame time that ſhe 
was running about all Europe to 
form commercial engagements with 
ſtates, who from nature, ſituation, 
and circumſtances, were incapable | 
of receiving or communicating any 
benefit from the connection; and 


- that the Engliſh merchants, without 


the ſecurity of a treaty, were: ſtill 
the great ſupporters of the manu-- 
factures and commerce of that em- 
pire.———Yet, ſhe expected, that 
England would again me the 
dupe to her ambition! 

In -this confidence, pilot-boats 
were — in England, to wait 
in proper ſtations for the arrival of 
the Ruſſian fleet; to guide them in- 
to thoſe ports, which, being the ſta- 
tion of the royal naval arſenals, 
could the more expeditiouſly ſupply - 
them with all manner of ſtores and 
proviſions, and, at the ſame time, 
moſt effectually facilitate their equip- 
ment for the Mediterranean ſervice. 
Theſe objects being attained, the 
pilots were to conduct them through 
the channel, and then to be replaced 
by a new ſet, equally verſed in the 
navigation of the more diſtant ſeas - 
which they were to encounter. 

In the mean time, ſome merchants 
in London, as aue to the court of 
Peterſburgh, had agreed for the hire 
of eighteen large ſhips, of four hund- 
red tons, or upwards, to ſerve as 
tenders to the Ruſſian fleet, in the 
conveyance of proviſions, ſtores, 
arms, artillery, and ammunition. In 
this promiſing train ſeemed the ftate 
of preparation for the expedition, 
when a proclamation in the London 
Gazette, 
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Gazette, prohibiting Britiſh ſeamen 
from entering into any foreign ſer- 
vice, threw a fatal damp upon the 
deſign. This was attended with a 
notice to the contractors for the ten- 
ders, that the engagement for ſup- 
plying them muſt be renounced; 
that the ſhips would not be permit- 
ted to proceed; and that govern- 
ment was determined to maintain 
the ſtricteſt neutrality during the 
war, with reſpect to all the hoſtile 

wers, and conſequently ſhould af- 

rd no aid whatever to any of them. 
In the hope of remedying in ſome de- 
gree this = diſappointment, 
or at leaſt of putting the better 
countenance upon the buſineſs, and 
affecting not to regard it, Ruſſia ap- 

lied directly to the republic of 
Holland for the hire of a number of 
large tranſports to anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe; but here the diſappoint- 
ment was renewed, that government 
not only abſolutely refuſing a com- 


pliance with the requeſt, but de- 


claring its fixed determination to ob- 
ſerve the ſtricteſt neutrality through 
the courſe of the war. As this re- 
jection was attributed ſolely to the 
influence of Great Britain at the 
Hague, ſo it was added to the black 
catalogue of her political fins, and 
ſtored up for future remembrance, 
Though nothing could exceed the 
vexation which this diſappointment 
occaſioned, nor ſerve more effec- 


tually to exaſperate the court of 


Peterſburgh, yet it happened, ſingu- 
larly enough, that few things could 
have been of more eſſential ſervice 
to her than the faiſure. For, had 
that fleet proceeded on its intended 
courſe to the Mediterranean early in 
the ſummer (as was intended, and 
the ſervice required) the remaining 
part of her marine force, her great 
naval and military arſenals, her 
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ports, her golden acquiſition, thy 
province of Livonia, and her capi. 
pital itſelf, would have been all ex. 
poſed to great riſque and apparent 
danger, in conſequence of the rup- 
ture which ſoon after took place be. 
tween her and her jealous and ex. 
aſperated neighbour, the king of 
Sweden, 'Thus, it not ſeldom hap. 
os that the favoured children of 
ortune are greatly ſerved by her in 
ſpite of themſelves, by her over. 
ruling and counteraQting thoſe ill. 
laid deſigns, which the blindeſs of 
their paſſions and violence of their 
deſires have given birth to. 
Although the Ruſſian fleets ap. 
peared powerful and formidable, 
from the number of ſhips, men, and 
guns of which they conſiſted, yet 
one defect prevailed, which was 
nearly an irremediable ſource of 
weakneſs. This was the want of 
native officers of ſufficient ability 
and experience to conduct their 
operations with judgment and effect. 
It was not perhaps in the nature of 
things that this want could be fully 
ſupplied by foreigners; it was, how- 
ever, the only reſource; and the con- 
cluſion of the American war afforded 
a conſiderable ſupply of young Eng- 
liſh officers, whoſe minds were too 
active to live out of action if it could 
any where be found. Few, if any, 
of theſe, had riſen to any higher 
rank in their own ſervice than that 
of lieutenant, ſo that the command 
of ſingle ſhips ſeemed the higheſt 
advancement they could yet be 
competent to. 'They were, how- 
ever, of the utmoſt importance to 
Ruſſia in the preſent ſtate of things, 
and Great Britain, not ARNIE 
the jealouſies ſubſiſting between bo 
courts,. refrained from proceeding to 
the extremity of recalling them. 
This known paucity of * 
ers 
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ders could not fail to attract the at- 
tention of foreign adventurers, who 
had acquired any experience and re- 
tation in maritime affairs. Of 
this number was the Engliſh pirate 
and renegado, Paul Jones, who had 
rendered himſelf ſo notorious in the 
American war, by the miſchiefs 
which he did to the trade of his 
country, and whoſe deſperate cou- 
rage, which only ſerved to render 
his atrociouſneſs conſpicuous, would, 
in a good cauſe, have entitled him 
to honour. . 
This man could not but expe- 
rience the common fate incident to 
his character; and, finding that he 
did not meet the conſideration which 
he expected in America, he made a 
tender of his ſervices to the court of 
Peterſburgh, where they ſeem to 


f have been joyfully received, for he 
of was immediately appointed to a 


high command in the grand fleet 
which was under equipment at Cron- 
{tadt, The Britiſh officers, full of 
thoſe national and profeſſional ideas 
of honour which they had imbibed in 
their own country and ſervice, conſi- 
dered this appointment as the higheſt 
affront that could be offered to them, 
and a ſubmiſſion to it an act of ſuch 


. degradation, that no time or circum- 
ld ſtance could wipe away the diſho- 
Y, nour. They accordingly went in a 


body, to the amount of above three- 
ſcore, without a ſingle diſſentient 
lagging behind, or heſitating on the 
account of inconvemence or perſonal 
diſtreſs, to lay down their commiſ- 
hons, declaring at the ſame time, 
that it was impoſſible for them either 
to ſerve under, or to act with, in any 
manner or capacity whatever, a pi- 
rate or a renegade, 

Nothing could have been more 
vexatious or more embarraſſing to 
the court of Peterſburgh, at the pre- 
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ſent critical period, than this ſpirited 
conduct of the officers. Punctilios 
of honour, operating in the face of 
command, was a thing unheard-of in 
that ſervice. No Ruſſian, under the 
firſt rank or order, would dare to 
inſinuate ſuch an idea. As it was, 


it could not be conſidered as leſs 
than a direct inſult to the court, and 


any ſubmiſſion to it as a prievous 
derogation from its dignity. It 
would befides eſtabliſh a precedent 
which may be troubleſome or dan- 
gerous with reſpect to her own ſub- 
jects. Happy it was that the offi- 
cers were not the ſubjects of a ſmall 
ſtate, and that this did not happen in 
a ſeaſon of peace, when their ſer- 
vices might « diſpenſed with. Un- 
der theſe united circumſtances, a ſen- 
tence of ſerving for life before the 
maſt, would have been deemed a le- 
nient puniſhment for their contu- 
macy. The neceſſity of the time, 
however, prevailed. The appoint- 
ment of Paul Jones to a command in 
the Cronſtadt fleet was recalled ; 
and that adventurer (whole character 
of an impetuous courage had made 
an impreſſion on the court far be- 
yond its real value) was diſpatched 
to the Black Sea as ſecond to the 
prince of Naſſau. 

In the mean time vaſt armies were 
preparing for the field. Nothing 
that tended- to inſure the moſt de- 


ciſive ſucceſs, could be withheld 


from the grand favourite, prince 
Potemkin, in whoſe department the 
war lay. It was even expected, that, 
in the diſtribution of kingdoms and 
empires, a ſovereign dominion, un- 
der whatever title, would be allotted 
to his ſhare. Thoſe Ruſſians, who 
conſidered themſelves as patriots, en- 
tertained in the mean time the moſt 
ſerious apprehenſions of the conſe. 
quences which might enſue, under 

certam 
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certain poſſible and natural circum- 
ſtances, from ſo vaſt 5 power being 
lodged in the hands of a ſingle man; 


as he aiready poſſeſſed. With reſpect 
to the war, nothing could exhibit a 


more forbidding or a moredeplorable 


aſpect than the intended ſcene of ac- 
tion. Famine, peſtilence, with all the 
deſolation and calamity of a long and 
moſt cruel war, had laid waſte the 
Tartar countries, and ravaged both 
the Ruſſian and 'Turkiſh borders, fo 
that all the proviſion for the armies, 
the ſingle article of green forage 
excepted, was to be brought from an 
immenſe diſtance. 
Goh. - 10 defiance of theſe 
June 2 difficulties, a vaſt Ruſ- 
179% fian army, eſtimated 
at 150,000 men, appeared on the 
banks of the river Bog, adjoining to 
the confines of Poland, Turkey, and 
Tartary, and on the way to the 
Black Sea, undcr the orders of 
prince Potemkin and general Ro- 
manzow ; theſe being aſſiſted by 
prince Repnin, general Soltikow, 
and other commanders of note. This 
great force was ſupported by a field 
train of 137 pieces of artillery, be- 
ſides a vaſt park of heavy batrering 
cannon and mortars, deſtined for the 
fiege of Oczakow; and furniſhed 
with that exuberance of powder, 
ball, ſhells, and all manner of mili- 
tary machines, which are the uſual 
concomitants of a Ruſſian army, 
particularly when engaged, as at 
preſent, upon favourite ſervice. 
A large portion of this army, under 
the command of General Roman- 
zow, was deſigned to command re- 
ſpe& on the fide of Poland and Li- 
thuania, and to furniſh a ſtrong ſe- 
parate command under general Sol- 
tikow, to ſupport the Auſtrian com- 
mander prince de Cobourg, on the 
fide of Moldavia, with a view firſt 
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to the ſiege of Chockzim, and after 
that capture, to the conqueſt of the 
whole province. This aſſignment of 
the active and principal ſervice to 
prince Potemkin, was ſo decifive a 
victory over his great rival; and 
competitor for honour and favour, 
general Romanzow, and ſo grievous 
a mortification to the latter, that it 
has ſince occaſioned his reſigna- 
tion. 

In the mean time, the captain 
pacha having taken the command 
of the Turkiſh force on the Black 
Sea, appeared with a numerous fleet 
at the mouth of the Nieper, where 
the ſervice grew warm between him 
and the prince of Naſſau, who, with 
his flotilla of gallies and light veſ- 
{els, oppoſcd, with great ſuceeſs, the 
attempts of the enemy to become 
maſters of that river. 

Iwo, if not three, deſperate and 
bloody engagements took place be: 
tween the hottile armaments, in that 
broad lake which is formed by the 
Nieper and the Bog, before their 
junction with the Black Sea, and 
which is itſelf ſo conſiderable a 
piece of water, as to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of the Liman Sea; 
In all theſe the Ruffians were fo 
highly ſuccelsful, as to afford occa- 
ſion for finging Te Deum twice, if 
not oftener, both at Peterſburgh and 
in the army of prince Potemkin. 
The Turks diſplaycd as deſperate a 
valour in theſe amphibious engage- 
ments (which could ſcareely be con- 
ſidered as naval) as their brethren 
had done by land, on the borders of 
the Danube; but, through that fatal 
indolence which has ſo long marked 
the conduct of that government, they 
were totally ignorant of the naviga- 
tion of a river, which had for ſo 
many ages been in their poſſeſſion, 
The Ruſſians were likewiſe ſuperior 

to 


to them in point of ſeamanſhip ; ſtill 
more in the conſtruction and fitneſs 
of their veſſels for the ſervice; and 
above all in the management of cheit 
powerful artillery. 

* A looſe relation of one of theſe 
actions, taken from accounts which 
ever ſtudiouſly abſtain from any 
thing that carries the appearance of 
eripicuity or preciſion, will, how- 
ver, ſerve to convey ſome general 
idea of the whole, or at leaſt of the 
nature of the ſervice; | 

We are not certain whether it 
vas in the firſt or the ſecond — 
ment, that the captain pacha lay 
Lich his fleet of line of battle ſhips 
n the Oczgkow fide of the river; 
at ſtretching between that fortreſs 
and its mouth. The prince of Nai- 
au's flotilla occupied the ſhoals and 
1annels of the broad water in front, 
vhich extended to the Kinburne fide. 
he Turks having failed in all their 
ttempts to cannonade the Ruſſian 


t * 
. igt fleet, with any effect, from their 
ir great ſhips; the high admiral endea- 
ad oured to remedy this defect, by 


laſtily forming a ſimilar light arma- 
zent to engage them upon equal 
erms, For this purpoſe he col- 
ected all the ſmall ,veſſels that were 
thin his reach, which, with the 


a- . 

if oats belonging to the ſhips of war; 
* he frigates, and perhaps ſome gal- 
" ies appertaining to the fleet, formed, 


together, an armament far ſupe- 
lor in number to that of the prince 
Naſſau; but as far inferior in 
Joint of conſtruction and equipment. 


ren 
of ne victory, however; as we ſhall 
tal e, did not depend upon either, but 
red pon the ignorance of the Turks 
hey 1th reſpect to the river and 1ts na- 
ga- 14100; 

"io 1he great admiral, with his uſual 
ion. gerneſs and accuſtomed intrepi- 
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dity, took the command of this ar- 
mament himſelf, and directed the at- 
tack in a frigate, with his ſtandard 
diſplayed. The Ruſſian armament 
was very advantageouſly poſted, be- 
ing drawn up in a line near Kin- 
burne, where, beſides the difficulties 
of the approach, they were in a great 
meaſure covered by the cannon of 
the fortreſs. * The Turkiſh veſſels 
ſoon began to flick in the ſands, and 
were at the ſame time wofully torn; 
by the inceſſant and excellently di- 
rected fire of their enemy. The 
grand admiral's frigate, in his ea- 
gerneſs to bear down upon a vexa- 
tious enemy, who ſeemed fo nearly 
within his reach, ſtuck ſo faſt, that 
ſhe could never be got off; and, 
whether it proceeded from a raſh 
obſtinacy or not, continued for ſeve- 
ral hours in that poſition, equally 
expoled to the fire from the town 
and from the veſſels. At length, 
though the frigate was on fire, he 
was not brought off until ſhe was 
nearly burnt to the water edge. 
A ſignal inſtance of intrepidity was 
then ſhewn by a Ruſſian, who 
boarded her in that ſtate, and carried 
oft the ſtandard juſt before ſhe blew 


a” 


Five other veſſels, including a ſe- 
cond flag, were burnt, and two 
taken; the remainder of the ſcat- 
tered flotilla fled for ſhelter to the 
ſhips of the line. Three or four 
thouſand priſoners were ſaid to be 
taken; but the loſs of veſſels holds 
no proportion to ſuch a number. 
The grand admiral was; however, 
obliged to proceed to the port of 
Varna with the fleet, either to refit, 
to take in ſupplies, or both; but he 
ſoon appeared again in the Nieper. 
In another action, fimilar to this, 
and which ſeems to have been pre- 
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vious to it, two Tarkiſh veſſels were 
blown up, one ſunk, and the reſt 
routed. 

As if the Ruſſian details of mili- 
tary tranſactions had not at all 
times been ſo obſcure and imperfect 
as to require every poſſible auxiliary 
aid that could be obtained for their 
elucidation, ſo that court, as if faſci- 
nated by the wiſdom of the em- 
peror's ſyſtem of concealment in 
war, adopted herſelf the ſame prin- 
ciple. A decree was iſſued at Pe- 
terſburgh, ſtrictly forbidding, under 
the heavieſt penalties, all merchants 
and others, — particularly includ- 
ing Jews and foreigners, from tak- 
ing any notice whatever of public 
dais, of the war, or of any mat- 
ters relative to the ſtate or tranſac- 
tions of the fleets or armies, in the 
letters which they diſpatched io their 
foreign correſpondents. 

July 12th It was after the re- 

* turn of the capain pa- 
cha from Varna, that prince Potem- 
kin inveſted Oczakow; but, as his 
battering artillery were not arrived, 
he could not yet commence a regu- 
lar ſiege. His field artillery, though, 
running from 14 to 24 pounders, 
he erected batteries againſt the 
town, and againſt the Turkiſh light 
fleet of gallies and gun-boats, which 
were now under the batteries, with a 
view equally of receiving protection 
and of communicating aſſiſtance. 
While the town and the fleet were 
warmly engaged on the land ſide, 
the prince of Naſſau increaſed their 
peril and diſmay, by a fierce attack 
with cannon and mortars on the fide 
of the Liman. "Theſe attacks were 
all conducted in the night, and, from 
its nature, nothing could be more 
dreadful than the conflict, which 


razed without intermiſſion for eight 


hours. In that time the Turkiſh light 
marine was totally deſtroyed; and the 
number of veſſels and of guns which 
they are ſaid to have loſt (the latter be. 
ing rated at a thouſand) appears al. 
moſt incredible. It is likewiſe ſtated, 
that during this deſtruction of the 
fleet, the prince of Naſſau bom. 
barded the town with ſuch vigour 
and effect, as to reduce its upper 
part nearly to aſhes; a circumſtance 
that ill accords with the long and 
obſtinate defence which it continued 
to make for ſo many months after, 

Oczakow was garriſoned by about 
twenty thouſand choice troops, and 
the vigour, obſtinacy, and perſe. 
verance of the defence, fully juſt. 
fied that character. Every foot of 
ground was bravely diſputed, gene- 
rally maintained, and if loſt, dearly 
purchaſed by the beſiegers. The 
{allies of the garriſon were frequent, 
not ſeldom ſucceſsfui, and, with what- 
ever judgment they were conducted, 
were ever dangerous to the enemy, 
and deſperately ſupported. In the 
firſt grand attack upon ſome of the 
outworks, letters from ſeveral neu- 
cral places repreſented: the beſieger; 
to have been repulſed in a manner 
icarcely ſhort of a defeat. The up: 
poſed ſucceſſes, publiſhed in the Ru. 
ſian gazettes, were evidently in- 
tended to ſtifle the murmurs of tho 
people at home, and to obvaate the 
complaints and reproaches of their 
allies ; while the continuance of the 
ſie ge afforded a ſilent but unanſwer- 
able refutation to them. 

It was indeed little conſiſtent wi 
the modern compendious method of 
taking fortreſſes (which has cauled 
ſo great an alteration in the- nature 
and circumſtances of wars, and by 
which they ſeem almoſt to be cont: 
dered as taken from the time ths 

trenche! 
X 


trenches are opened) to ſee ſo great 
a force, ſo vaſt an artillery, ſuch 
able generals, veteran troops, and 
expert engineers, for ſo long a time 
baffled by a fingle inſulated Pe, 
detached from all hope or poſſibility 
of ſaccour. | 
Winter approached, the comba- 
tants on the Danube wete retiring 
into winter quarters, and nothing 
was done at Oczakow, where the 
proſpects of taking the place ſeemed 
to be as remote as they had been on 
the firſt day of opening the ſiege. 
This was inconceivably diſtreſſing to 
prince Potemkin, whoſe honour, and 
perhaps fortune, were ſtaked on the 
event. Nor was it much leſs diſ- 
treſſing to the court of Peterſburgh, 
who felt that the character and ho- 
nour of the empire would be deeply 
affected by a failure in the only great 
object of the campaign. 

{n the mean time the inſufferable 
cold of that dreadful winter, which 
made ſuch havock among men and 
animals through the r part 
of Europe, began to be felt with 
irreſiſtible effect in the camp. This 
was rendered more intolerable by 
the ſcarcity of fire wood in that bare 
and bleak region; a want, which 
the length of carriage, and other 
difliculties, defied all human induſ- 
try to remedy. It ſeemed as if this 
ſcourge of nature muſt have been 
deciſive in its effects. The Ruſſian 
cavalry, in defiance of the influence 
of their commanders, of the ſeverity 
of their diſcipline, and of the allure- 
ment of an immenſe expeted plun- 
der, deſerted the camp. The infan- 
try, ſinking under the ſame inſup- 
portable diſtreſs, and diſpirited by 
the loſs of their fellows, could ſcarce- 
ly be retained to their duty. It was 
in this deplorable ſtate of affairs, 
when rout and diſgrace appeared 
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little leſs than inevitable; that the for- 
tune of Ruſſia ſeetned to riſe ſuperior 
to all difficulties, and, by a moſt for- 
tuitous circumſtance; to cover her 
arms with glory and victory, 
Prince Potemkin, as D ch. 
the laſt effort, ordered; Wa 
a dreadful general bombardment, 
and cannonade of the plate with 
red-hot balls, to take place. One 
of theſe fell upon the grand pow- 
der magazine, which, being ſtill am- 
ply provided, blew up with ſo ter- 
rible an exploſion, as to demoliſh 
too great a portion of the wall to 
admit of the fortreſs heing any longer 
tenable. The Turks, notwithſtand- 
ing, defended both the breach and 
the ſtreets with the moſt deſperate 
valour, and the brave aga, who com- 
manded them, diſdaining to ſurvive 
his men, rejected all offers of quar- 
ter, and was of neceſſity cut to pieces. 
The ſlaughter was great, but no two 
of the publiſhed accounts agree in 
their eſtimate of the number ſlain 
on either ſide, That publiſhed at 
Vienna, under the ſanction of prince 
Galliczin, and which enters into 
ſuch particularity as to mention pre- 
ciſe numbers, ſtates that 7,400 
Turks were killed in the action, or, 
as it is called, in the field, beſides 
thoſe that were ſabred in the houſes, 
The ſlaughter was evidently great, 
as the number of Turkiſh military 
priſoners made, of ſo great a garri- 
ion, was ſome hundreds under three 
thouſand, The governor baſha, not 
holding the ſante contempt of life 
diſplayed by the intrepid aga, was 
of that number, and, to the great 
chagrin of prince Potemkin's nume- 
rous enemies, ſerved to grace his 
triumphant return to Peterſburgh. 
The loſs of the Ruſſians in this 
final aſſault, is generally eſtimated at 
about 4,000 men killed or wounded, 
[EJ 2 and 
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and near 200 officers are included in 
the former liſt: ſo that the action muſt 
- have been exceedingly hard fought 
and ſevere, It ſeems a ſingular cir- 
cumſtance of fatality with reſpect to 
Oczakow, that it was loſt in the year 
1737, exactly in the ſame manner, 
by the fall of a ſhell, and the blow- 
ing up of the powder magazine; and 
that too at the critical period when 
the celebrated marſhal Munich (who 
was likewiſe a diſtinguiſhed favourite 
of fortune) would have been other- 
wiſe obliged to raiſe the ſiege with 
diſgrace, and that his retreat, in all 
its conſequences, would have been 
probably attended with the loſs of 
half his army. 'The carnage was, 
however, greater in the former in- 
ſtance than Even in the preſent ; 
6,000 Turks having periſhed in the 
exploſion, and the whole loſs on their 
fide falling little ſhort of 20,000 men. 
Oczakow, independent of the va- 
lue it derived from ſtrength and 
ſituation, ſeems to have been of much 
more conſideration as a trading 
town, than it was uſually regarded 
in this part of the world; for the 
number of inhabitants now made 
priſoners exceeded 25,c00; a de- 
gree of population which affords uo 
mall indication of former proſpe- 
rity, Such are the fatal ravages of 
unpitying war! As this event took 
place on the feſtival of St. Nicholas, 
the great patron of the Ruſſian em- 
pire, ſo the ſuperſtition of the ſol- 
diery and common people attributed 
the guidance of the fortunate ſhell 
entirely to their tutelary faint, who, 
they ſuppoſed, had thus gained a 
complete victory over Mahomet. 
If the occaſion had been leſs doleful, 
it might have been rather a laugha- 
ble circumſtance to obſerve, that all 
the letters from Oczakow, however 


they diſagreed in other things, took 


particular notice, and ſeemed to lay 
ſome e:aphaſis upon the recital, that 
four thouſand very fine women were 
included among the priſoners, 

It was during the progreſs of theſe 
hoſtihties with the Porte, that Ruſſia 
found herſelf fuddenly involved in 
a new and unexpected war; the poſ. 
fibility and conſequences of which 
were certainly not taken into ac- 
count, in her original calculations of 
conqueſt and ſchemes of aggran- 
diſement. For though the world, as 
well as themſelves, had long known 
the diſtaſte which prevailed between 
the courts of Peterſburgh and Stock- 
holm, and ſaw that public jealouſies 
were by degrees ripened into perſo- 
nal diſlike, and even an apparently 
fixed animoſity between the ſove- 
reigns, yet nobody imagined, or in- 
deed believed, that, conſidering the 
prodigious diſproportion of their 
power, Sweden could have ventured 
upon entering into a direct war with 
Ruſſia. 

The king of Sweden had ſpirit, 
perhaps it may hereafter be conſi- 
dered as ſagacity and wiſdom, to ſee 
things in a different point of view. 
He might have been taught (if all 
more remote hiſtory had been ex- 
tint) from the numerous examples 
afforded by his uncle, the hero and 
founder of the Pruſſian empire, how 
to diſtinguiſh between great difficul- 
ties and abſolute impoſſibilities; he 
might likewiſe have learnt, from the 
ſame ſchool of knowledge and expe- 
rience, that there are certain critical 
fituations, when it becomes wiſdom, 
and is conſonant to the ſtricteſt laws 
of calculation, to commit every 
thing to the hazard of a ſingle great 
exertion, rather than to wait for that 

irretrievable ſtate of things, when it 
would be impoſſible for any exertion 
to produce a ſingle favourable 1 
$ 


ſ 
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As a nation, Sweden had the 
greateſt cauſes of reſentment againſt 
Ruſſia for paſt injury and loſs, at the 
ſame time that ſhe had every thing 
to dread from her preſent overgrown 
power and boundleſs ambition, which 
was as little qualified in the wanton 
diſplay, as it was ungoverned in the 
actual exertion. It was impoſſible to 
behold the rich province of Livonia, 
with the adjoining valuable ones of 
Eſthonia, Ingria, and Carelia, be- 
ſides a great part of Finland, 1n the 
hands of ſtrangers and enemies, 
without the deepeſt regret ; or could 
a Swedith patriot behold, without a 
degree of indignation equal to the 
regret, his countrymen periſhing all 
round him for want of bread, while 
the firſt of theſe provinces could 
moſt abundantly have ſupplied their 
wants ? Theſe loſſes were embittered 
by the recollection of particular in- 
juries and extraordinary cruelties- 
The ſavage war carried on by Peter 
the firſt (it may be ſaid againſt hu- 
man nature) in the bowels and low- 
eſt caverns of the earth, for the de- 
ſtruction of the Swediſh copper and 
iron works, and rendering the ruin 
irretrievable, by breaking down the 
mounds that prevented the water 
from overflowing the mines, was, 
ſo far as human power and malice 
could apply, entailing miſery and 
want through all generations upon 
a people, whoſe harveſts and means 
of life were produced in thoſe dark 
repions, 

vet, in defiance of theſe, ſeem- 
ingly incurable, national ani moſities, 
Ruſlia has conſtantly found means to 
maintain a ſtrong and numerous par- 
ty in Sweden, who. were ever ready 
to ſacrifice the intereſts of their 
country to her ſelfiſh and dangerous 
views, This ſhe has accompliſhed 
various means, by the common 


effect of power, in dazzling and ſub- 
duing the weak and the timid; by 
her money, which could not fail to 
operate «with great effect, upon a 
very numerous, poor, and ſactious 
nobility; to this head may be re- 


ferred the facility with which her 


vaſt military eſtabliſhments enabled 
her to provide for all thoſe, and even 
for their relations and friends, whoſe 


zeal for her ſervice rendered them 


obnoxious to their country. 'The 
vicinity of Ruſſia too, with that over- 
reaching affectation of friendſhip and 
good neighbourhood, under the co- 
vert of which ſhe endeavours to be- 
come a party in the affairs of all her 
neighbours, together with the com- 
mon ties of language, religion, blood, 
and various other connections, ſub- 
ſiſting between the ſubjugated Swe- 
diſh provinces, and thoſe till retained 
by that crown, afforded her continual 
opportunities of being minutely ac- 
quainted with the moſt ſecret affairs 
of that country, of knowing the ex- 
act ſtate, views, and value of parties, 
and of knowing all thoſe men who 
were the fitteſt for the purpoſe, and 
the moſt liable to be practiſed on, 
in order to make them proſelytes to 
her views. 

The great revolution in the go- 
vernment of Sweden, effected by the 
preſent king, tended greatly to leſſen 
this ſiniſter influence; but the evil 
was too deeply fixed to be ſoon era- 


dicated, and the bold intriguing diſ- 


poſition- of the Ruſſian miniſters at 
Stockholm,who, preſuming too much 
on the — of the power by 
which they were ſupported, diſdain- 


ed to ſubmit to thoſe nice regula- 


tions, which the wiſdom of ages and 


nations have eſtabliſhed as laws to 


overn the conduct of the diploma=- 
tic body during their miſſion in fo- 
reign courts. By this means a ſtrong 
[E] 3 foreign 
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foreign faction, though ſeemingly 
cemented by conſtitutional princi- 
ples, and looking only to domeſtic 
regulation and concerns, was con- 
Tue nurſed and ſupported in the 

ingdom, who, directly inimical to 
the king, and to the new form of 

overnment, were no leſs ſo in ef— 
Fe, whether intentionally or not, to 
the real intereſts and ſecurity of their 
country. 

That ſudden and unforeſcen revo- 
lution in the government of Swe- 
den, was the ſource of all the cool- 
neſs, jealouſy, and diſlike, which has 
ſince taken place between the courts 
of Peterſburgh and Stockholm, 
Nothing could be more directly 
contrary to the views of Ruflia, or 
ſubverſive of the policy which ſhe 
has purſued during the greater part 
of the preſent century, than that 
Sweden ſhould ever again recover 
her former rank among nations, or 
any part of that weight and influ- 
ence which ſhe once hel in the po- 
litical ſcale of Europe. A nominal 
king without power or effect, with a 
nation conſtantly rent and diſtracted 
by jarring factions, any of which ſhe 
might occaſionally fupport againſt 
the others, as beſt ſuited her imme- 
diate purpoſes, would, in proceſs of 
time, afford her ſuch continual op- 
portunities for interference and re- 
gulation, and ſuch frequent pre- 
tences for ſending armies into the 
country to ſupport her deciſions, that 
all the ſubſtantial benefits of con- 
queſt would thus be obtained, with- 
out che odium and jealouſy ever in- 
ſeparable from that term. Nor 
might it be entirely overlooked, 
that dependent kings, as well as 
dependent princes, would be neceſ- 
ſary appendages to the ſplendor, as 
well as gratifications to the vanity 
of an imperial court. 
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The revolution deſtroyed a 
ſchemes. of this nature, however 
fondly entertained, It is now well 
known, that nothing leſs than the 
various calamities, occaſioned by x 
long foreign war, a dangerous re. 
bellion at home, and the cruel ra. 
vages of the peſtilence, all of which 
about that time afflicted Ruſſia, 
could have prevented her from tak. 
ing a direct and deciſive part in 
overthrowing, as ſhe had not time 
to prevent, the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment then eſtabliſhed by the king of 
Sweden. It was, however, ſtill perhapy 
expected, that a young prince like 
Guſtavus, feeling himſelf yet weak, 
and not fully aſſured in his new ac- 
ceſſion of power, would have gladly 
applied to his great, wiſe, and pow- 
erful neighbour, for her approba- 
tion and confirmation of it. That 
by becoming her pupil in the art of 
government, an eaſy way would be 
chalked out to him, for reaping all 
the fruits of her wiſdom and expe, 
rience, and at the ſame time, of free- 
ing himſelf entirely from all the 
trouble, care, and danger, incident 
to that moſt arduous of all human 
taſks ; and that by this means, tho? 
the old ſyſtem of policy was chang- 
ed, the ſame ends would be obtained 
under the new. But the new king, 
ſeeming to partake largely of that 
yanity common to young men, of 
holding a good opinion of his own 
abjlitcs, went on boldly with the bu- 
ſineſs of regulation, government, and 
legiſlation, without requiring any fo- 
reign advice or aſſiſtance. 

Every body, however, expected, 
that the viſit which the king not 
long after paid to the court of Pe- 
ter ſburgh, would have amply atoned 
for this inattention or neglect, which 
might well be imputed to the giddy 
effect, that a ſudden acceſſion of 


power 
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ower is liable to produce, on a 

outhful and inexperienced mind. 
The world is ſtill to learn the nature 
or deſign of the conferences which 
took place on this occaſion; for, whe- 
ther there were witneſſes or not, the 
ſecret has been inviolably preſerved 
on both ſides; it is, however, evi- 
dent from the reſult, that the ſeati- 
ments, ideas, or principles of the 
empreſs and of the king did not 
accord in all reſpects, although the 
ground and matter of difference are 
unknown, For the king ſuddenly 
departed from the court of Peterſ- 
burgh, it was ſaid, without taking 
leave, while the expedition which 
he uſed in returning to his own do- 
minions carried almoſt the appear- 
ance of precipitation; and from that 
period, the breach between the two 
courts, inſtead of cloſing, has been 
continually growing wider, 

The effects produced by the re- 
volution, fully juſtified the appre- 
henſions entertained from, and the 
averſion conceived by Ruſſia to that 
meaſure. A prompt, firm, execu- 
tive government, union and deciſion 
in the cabinet, with a tolerable de- 
gree of apparent harmony between 
the king and the deliberative orders 
of the ſtate, ſucceeded to anarchy, 
weakneſs, and diſcord. Inſtead of 
that wretched ſtate of civil and mi- 
litary affairs, which brought ſuch ruin 
and diſgrace on Sweden, in the un- 
fortunate war of 1740, and the {uc- 
ceeding ignominious peace, ſhe now 
Mewed a good and well-ſupplied ar- 
my, with an excellent fleet, and ſuch 
a well- regulated ſtate of finances, 
as would give energy to both in caſe 
of emergency. 

A deep ſenſe of the ſuppoſed dan- 
ger to which the hbernes of the 
north are expoſed by the power and 
ambition of Ruſſia, may be conſi- 
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dered as the peculiar characteriſtic 
of the preſent reign, and an endea- 
vour to provide againſt that evil, as 
the firſt and laſt object of the king's 
attention and care, He endeavour- 
ed, bur in vain, to impreſs Denmark 
with the ſame ſentiments ;- although 
the only favour which, under a cer- 
tain conſummation of things, that 
kingdom could in wiſdom hope for, 
wouid be that ſimple one, of being 
the Jaſt that was devoured. The de- 
ſign of ſubverting and partitionin 
the Ottoman empire, with the val 
military preparations for carrying 
the deſign into act, could not but 
increaſe in the higheſt degree the 
king's apprehenſion and alarm. He 
ſaw, by the laſt war, the inability of 
the Turks to oppoſe the power of 
Ruſſia only, how then could they be 
ſuppoſed capable now of reſiſtin 
the immenſe combined force of bo 
empires ? If Ruſſia was already too 
formidable for the repoſe and ſafety 
of her neighbours, how muſt ſhe 
appear when cloathed and armed in 
the Herculean ſpoils of the Ottoman 
empire ? 

It is ſtated, in a pamphlet ſaid to 
have been written by himſelf on the 
ſituation of public affairs, that the 
king of Sweden had early endea- 
voured to avert the impending 
ſtorm, by offering his mediation to 
reconcile the differences between 
Rutlia and the Porte; an oftice he 
was peculiarly qualified to ſucceed - 
in, from the long-eſtabliſhed friend- 
ſhip ſubſiſting between Turkey and 
Sweden. The contemptuous ſcorn 
with which the propoſal was re- 
ceived, and the diſdainful manner 
in which it was rejected, ſeems to 
have been ſenſibly felt by the royal 
writer. A ſimilar propoſal made by 
Great Britain, ſupported by Pruſſia, 
was ſcarcely better received. To 
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this pertinacious adherence to her 
ambitious deſigns, the king directly 
attributes the ſubſequent meaſures, 
which, he ſays, he was under a ne- 
ceſſity of adopting on the principle 
of defence. 

Common danger, the grand ce- 
ment betweer the moſt heterogene- 
ous characters and diſtant nations, 
had many years ſince laid the foun- 
dation of a ſtrict offeniive and deten- 
ſive treaty between Sweden and the 
Porte. Ruſſia, by name, was the 
avowed and only object of this trea- 
ty, which was concluded in the year 

739, and by which the in gangs 

arties were mutually bound to al- 
ſiſt each other with their whole force, 
in caſe of cither being attacked by 
her. The weakneſs and timidity 
of the Swediſh government occaſt- 
oned their evading the performance 
of theſe ſtipulations in the laſt war 
between the Ruſſians and Turks, 
under pretence that the latter had 
been the aggreſſors. "The good 
correſpondence which had ſubſiſted 
between both courts, ever ſince the 
reign of Charlies XII. was, notwith- 
ſtanding this failure, ſtill contaued, 

It wonld add little importance to 
the ſubject, if we were able to in- 
form our readers, whether Sweden 
or the Porte made the firſt overtures, 
upon the approach of the preſent 
tate of things, for the revival and 
giving efficacy to this treaty. In 
tact, the danger was ſo common to 
both, that it was not eaſy to ſay 
which was the leaſt affected by it, or 
which it behoved moſt ro make every 
poſſible proviſion to oppoſe it. How- 
ever that was, the king of Sweden 
began to arm by ſea and land in the 
ſpring of the preſent year; while 
Ruſſia ſeemed to ſurvey his motions 
with ſuch lovereign contempt, as 


not to deign to make any enquiry. 
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into their cauſe ; ſhe, however, did 
not neglect to repleniſh her maga. 
zines on the fide of Finland, and to 


order ſupplies of troops to that 10 
country. In thoſe regions Whoſe al 
principal products are, in the beau. a 


tiful language of the poet; 


“ Iron and man, the ſoldier and hi; 
« {word,” 


my & 


money being always a ſcarce com. 
modi'y, becomes an indiſpenſably 
necciiary ingredient in the hands of 
thole who wiſh to give energy to 
both. This ſcems to have been 
adopted by the Porte as a ſtate 
maxim; for the watchful jealouſy of 
Denmark, with reſpe& to her neigh- 
bour, had diſcovered, pretty early 
in the year, and publiſhed to the 
world, that a foreign ſhip, ſappoſed 
to be Spaniſh, had paſſed through 
the Sound, in her way to Stockholm, 
with a large quantity of coined filver 
on board, {aid to amount to 2, 400, oco 
rixdollars (which we eſtimate at a- 
bout 400,000 Engliſh guineas) and 
which was farther ſaid to come from 
the Levant. 
But though Ruſſia did not ſeem ta 
take any direct notice of the arma- 
ments preparing in Sweden, fhe waz 
indefatigable in the exertion of her 
uſual artifice and ſpirit of intrigue, 
to foment ſuch diſſentions between 
the people and the ſovereign, as 
ſhould not only render them ineffec- 
tive, but might poſſibly produce a 
very different ſtate of things. The 
accompliſhment of this deſign could 
not appear difficult to a power ſo 
thoroughly acquainted with the in- 
ternal ſtate of affairs in the country. 
For, however matters were outward- 
ly gloſſed over, and however ſmooth 
they appeared to the eye, there {till 
remained in the kingdom a power- 
ful and numerous party binelen 
m 
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moſt of the ancient nobility, with 
their numerous friends and parti- 
zans, with a great number of mili- 
tary officers, of all degrees of rank 
and condition) who, being utterly 
adverſe to the late revolution, and 
to every principle upon which it was 
founded, were neceſſarily little ſa 
ticked with its fruit in the preſent 
order of government; however they 
might poſſibly eſteem or approve of 
the king perſonally. "Theſe men 
had no manner of natural predilec- 
tion for Ruſſia, but indeed the very 
z2vcric, only ſubmitting to her in- 
luence, through the hope of reco- 
rering, by her means, their favourite 
torm of government. Another, per- 
haps, more numerous body of men, 
under the aſſumption of the ſame 
livery, and of holding the ſame pa- 
triotc principles, were undeſervedly 
claſſed with theſe, and, though their 
ſecret views were very different, 
contributed much to render the ge- 
reral maſs of oppoſition to the court 
ſormidable. Theſe were the direct 
partizans-of Ruſſia, who, corrupted 
by her money, or debauched by the 
various means which her greatneſs 
and vicinity afforded, were ready to 
embark in all her ſchemes, without 
regard to the intereſts or ſecurity of 
their country. 

The power of commencing a 
war, without the authority of the 
fates, was not, according to the 
ſrictneſs of the conſtitution, lodged 
in the hands of the king of Sweden. 
An innovation in that reſpect could 
not accordingly but afford a colour- 
able pretence to the oppoſition for 
endeavouring to counteract the views 
of the court, by exciting a jealouſy 
and raiſing a clamour among the 
people, and an opening for the di- 
rect interference of Ruſſia, in the 
ſopport of objects ſo oſtenſibly dear 
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to her as the conſtitution of Sweden 


and the liberties of that people. 
This opening was ſeized, and occu- 
pied with great vigour and induſtry, 
and ſoon rendered a ſtrong ground 
of offenſive and defenſive operation 
againſt the king; upon whom the 
ſame game was attempted to be 
played, by which Ruſſia had for- 
merly ſo ſucceſsfully diſtracted and 
embittered the reign of his father, 
as to bring that prince to the act of 
reſigning that nominal ſhadow of 
royalty which they allowed him to 
poſſeſs. Without paying any re- 
gard to the change which the revo- 
lution had wrought in the govern- 
ment, the preſent ſovereign was re- 
preſented, and affectedly conſidered, 
as a mere cypher in, and inſtrument 
of, the ſtate ; who, poſſeſſing no au- 
thority in himſelf, but what he vio- 
lently and arbitrarily wreſted from 
it, in defiance of the conſtitution, it 
became therefore the firſt duty of all 
true Swedes to refill ſuch dangerous 
aſſumptions of power to the ut- 
molt. - x 

To prevent the Danes from tak- 
ing umbrage at the great armaments 
he was making, and relying upon 
the near ties of blood and affinity 
which united both the royal houſes, 
as well as the evident common inter- 
eſts of both nations, which, under 
the immediate preſſure of affairs, 
ſeemed to require their being joined 
in the ſtricteſt bands of political 
union, the king of Sweden thought 
it fitting, along with an amicable 
aſſurance that he harboured no de- 
ſigns contrary to the friendſhip ſub- 
ſifting between them, to communi- 
cate to the court of Copenhagen the 
real motive for the meaſures he was 
purſuing ; and which he {tated to be 
confined merely to ſelf - defence, 
againſt the vaſt military preparations 

an 
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and dangerous deſigns of Ruſſia ; as 
well as to fulfil the engagements by 
which Sweden and the Ottoman 
Porte were bound for mutual ſecu- 


As the king was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the unbounded influ- 
ence and the unconcealed aſcen- 
'dency, which Ruſſia has maintained, 
during the preſent reign, in the 
public councils, and even in the pri- 
vate conduct of the court of Copen- 
hagen, he ſeems to have built too 
much upon the efficacy of friendſhip 
and family ties, or even upon the 
influence of a ſound and wiſe policy, 
in making this communication, if 
he really expected (which ſeems to 
have been the caſe) that it ſhould 
be made a ſecret. It was imme- 
diately diſcloſed to the court of Pe- 
terſburgh; and this diſcloſure was 
the means of ſoon bringing things 
to a remarkable criſis between the 
king and the Ruſſian miniſter at the 
court of Stockholm. 

The king fell into another error, 


of much greater conſequence, upon 


this occaſion. As truſt begets faith, 
in any ſituation proper for its pro- 
duction, it was undoubtedly upon 
that principle, that, to ſhew his en- 
tire confidence in the good faith, ho- 
nour, and friendſhip of Denmark, 
he ventured to ſtrip the frontier pro- 
vinces of Sweden, bordering on Nor- 
way, ſo entirely of their troops, 
(which were ſent to the remoteſt 
boundary of that large country, in 
Finland) as to leave them almoſt to- 
tally defenceleſs, thereby expoling 
ſome of the bei parts of the king- 
dom to ſudden ravage, and the city 
of Gottenburgh, ſo far ſuperior to 
any other it contains, with reſpect to 
commercial conſequence and wealth, 
to the danger of abſolute ruin, 
Count Razamowſki, the Ruſſian 
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miniſter at Stockholm, was dee 

initiated in all the intrigues, deſigns, 
and political myſteries of his court; 
at theſame time that he derived from 
nature and habit no ſmall portion of 
that haughty and overbearing ſpirit 
which marked her conduct in all 
tranſ{aQtions with her weaker neigh. 
bours. He is charged with even 
exceeding his predeceſſors, in the 
contempt with which he trampled 
upon the 3 laws of nations, 
with reſpect to the conduct preſcrib. 
ed to public minifters in their mif. 
ſton at foreign courts ; with paying 
no regard even to outward appear- 
ances; and with carrying on his in- 
trigues of ſeduction and corruption, 
in forming factions againſt the ſtate, 
openly, and too ſucceſsfully, in the 
capital, and under the eye of the ſo- 
vereign at whoſe court he reſided. 

Although the preparations for war 
made by Sweden were ſo obvious to 
all the world, that nobody doubted 
her object in arming; that an army 
of 435,000 men was aſſembling, in 
order to embark for Finland ; that 
the king was on the point of ſetting 
out for that province; and that the 
fleet was on the point of failing 
from Carleſcroon; yet no public 
notice had been taken of any of 
theſe proceedings by the court of 
Peterfiurgl until the notification 
communicated by Denmark, 

In conſequence, however, of that 
intimation, the Ruſſian miniſter at 
Stockholm preſented a Sch. 
reicript or memorial Jane 1 
of a ſingular nature to the Swe- 
diſh miniſters, This piece ſeemed 
to be directed to every man in the 
kingdom excepting the king him- 
ſelf, to whom alone it ſhould have 
been directed. It is addreſſed in 
ſpecific terms to the miniſters, and 
to all who have any ſhare in the ad- 

miniſtration 
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miniſtration of the country; to all 
of whom, as well as to the nation at 

large, the greateſt regards are pro- 

f-fed, and the ſtrongeſt deſire of 
reſerving their tranquillity declar- 

ed; but a marked diſtinction is made 

between the king and the nation, 

who ſeem to be regarded as ſeparate 

and unconnected intereſts. - 

This document was warmly re- 
ſented by the king. It produced a 
direct anſwer, and a circular note 
which was preſented to all- the fo- 
reign miniſters. In theſe pieces he 
ſeverely reprehended the perſonal 
inſult offered to himſelf, in the inſi- 
dious diſtinction made between him 
and the nation, which he, however, 
repreſented as only a continuation of 
the ſyſtem long conſtantly purſueu, 
and particularly adopted by the pre- 
ſent miniſter, of exciting diſſention 
and diſcord in the ſtate, and ſpread- 
ing their dangerous effects through 
the kingdom. He ſeems rather diſ- 
poſed in general, at leait in terms, 
to conzne the charges of 1gfidious. 
deſigns and endeavours hoſtile and 
dangerous to the tranquillity of the 
nation, of wiſhing to renew the for- 
mer anarchy, and of this laſt wound 
to his dignity, by an appeal to all the 
members of the adminiſtration and 
to the nation at large againſt their 
fovcreign, to the agents, than to 
their principal; reſerving himſelf, 
until his arrival in Finland, for an 
explanation with the court of Pe- 
tzrburgh, He at the ſame time or- 
dered count Raſamowſki to quit the 
kingdom, as he could no longer treat 


ic miniſter ; premiſing, that he 
ſhould be allowed a week to prepare 
for his departure, and that full at- 
tention ſhould be paid, in providing 
proper veſſels, and all other conveni- 
ences for his conveyance. 
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with, or acknowledge him as a pub- 
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The Ruſſian miniſter was not at 
all diſpoſed, at this intereſting pe- 
riod, to quit the proper ſphere of 
his action, to leave unfiniſhed thoſe 
ſchemes which were yet only in 
train, or to truſt entirely to others 
the execution of thoſe which had 
been already determined upon. He 
refuſed to obey the order for his 
departure, appealed loudly to the 
law of nations, talked largely, as 
uſual, of the power, greatneſs, and 
dignity of his priacipal, and declar- 
ed finally, that he ſhould obey no 
orders, nor receive any inſtructions 
whatever for the regulation of his 
conduct, from any other than his 
own court, It does not appear that 
the foreign miniſters — at 
Stockholm, afforded the ſmalleſt 
ſanction, by countenance or other- 
wiſe, to the conduct of count Rama- 
mowſkt in any part of theſe tranſac- 
tions, 

The king's ſudden departure to 
Finland occaſioned the adjuſtment 
of this troubleſome affair to fall up. 
on the regency, who were appointed 
to the government of the kingdom 
during his abſence. The regency, 
to prevent the diſagreeable neceſſity 
of being urged to greater extremi- 
ties, placed a guard upon the ambaſ- 
ſador's houſe, who, ſtrictly prohibit- 
ing all intercourſe, by letter or other- 
wiſe, between the confined family 
and thoſe without, and denying all 
acceſs of proviſions or neceſſaries 
for their ſupport, this ſort of ſiege 
compelled, without abſolute violence, 
the miniſter to accept of the means 
which were provided for his con- 
veyance to Peterſburgh. ' 

Hoſtilities were commenced. be- 
tween the er- . Ruſſians, in 
Finland, a few days af- „. 
ter the king's arrival in June 21, 


that province. Each ſide * 
e 
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the other with the firſt aggreſſion, 
and it would be of little uſe to enter 
into the merits of the queſtion ; the 
hoſtility was conſidered and treated 
by each as a declaration of war, 
The Swedes were generally ſucceſs- 
ful in the ſmall actions and ſkir- 
miſhes that now took place, taking 
ſeveral places of no great conſe- 
quence, beſieging others of greater, 
and ſeizing ſome ſtrong poſts and 
diſficult defiles, which might ſerve 
to facilitate their further operations, 
in a country which nature had ren- 
dered in all reſpects ſo extremely 
impracticable. 
This commencement of hoſtility 
ſpeedily brought forth the mani- 
eſto or declaration of war from the 
court of Peterſburgh. This 
piece was couched, in what- 
ever related to the Swediſh nation, 
or in which the public in general 
ſeemed concerned, in terms of the 
greateſt moderation; and breathed 
throughout a ſpirit of candour and 
equity, abhorrent of violence, in- 
juſtice, and war, which had not al- 
ways adorned fimilar documents 
from the ſame quarter. It like- 
wiſe abſtained from thoſe odious 
aſſumptions of power, greatneſs, 
and ſuperiority, which had often 
been fo painfully endured in other 
caſes. Their place was ſupplied 
with advantage by a long juſtifica- 
tory detail of the empreſs's conduct 
with reſpect to Sweden for twenty- 
tix years paſt, fairly inferring, from 
the equity, kindneſs, and friendſhip 
tha: attended her commerce with 
that nation through ſo long a pe- 
riod, the purity of her preſent as 
well as pait intentions. This ſtate- 
ment likewiſe afforded an opportu- 
nity, which was well taken, of over- 
throwing the ill- founded pretence 
adopted by the king, that the ap- 
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prehenſion of an immediate attack 
on his own dominions, had urged 
him to the neceſſity of the preſent 
proceedings. This was refuted by 
an appeal to the common ſenſe gf 
mankind, whether, after an obſery. 
ance of peace and good neighbour. 
hood, through all the opportunitie 
for a contrary conduct which ſo long 
a period offered, it could be n. 
tionally ſuppoſed that ſhe would 
chooſe the preſent moment, when 
ſhe was already deeply engaged in 
war with a powerful enemy, wan. 
tonly to involve herſelf in ano. 
ther. 

But with reſpe& to the king him. 
ſelf, as diſtin from the nation, 2 
mixture of the moſt violent perſonal 
animoſity, and of the moſt ſovereign 
contempt, is every where . appa- 
rent. An uneaſineſs or reſtleſlneſ; 
of mind, ariſing from envy and 
jealouſy of the power of others, a 
ſort of weak and boyiſh ambition, 
ſeem to be conſidered as the ſources 
of all his ations. A contempt of 
that good faith which ought more 
particularly to actuate the hearts of 
ſovereigns, is implied in one part, 
and a breach of faith, that marked 
his whole conduct, directly charged 
in another. A practice of falſe and 
inſidious imputations, is ſo ſtrongly 
applied as not to be miſtaken; and 
ſome odd or ludicrous expreſſions, 
ſuch as wiſhing to give a flight to his 
paſſions, are made uſe of.— Particular 
care is taken to remind both the 
king and the nation, that he was 
bound by a ſolemn compact not to 
undertake any war without the con- 
ſent of his ſubjects. 

So near an approach of an enemy 
could not but greatly alarm the ca- 
pital, where the voice of war, ex- 
cept in iſſuing its decrees againſt 
remote nations, had never — 

th 
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deen heard, from the firſt laying of 
us foundations by Peter the Great. 
Troops were drawn from all quar- 
ters for its protection, and every 
poſſible meaſure adopted to ſecure it 
om the effect of any ſudden attack, 
o which, from ſituation, it was 
ſo much expoſed. The younger 
branches of the 2 family 
were removed to Moſcow; but the 
empreſs, with her uſual magnani- 
mity, waited unappalled to face the 
tempeſt. All the Coſſacks within 
reach were haſtily collected to be 
turned looſe, as opportunity ſerved, 
upon the Swedith provinces; and 
admiral Greig failed with a ſtrong 
feet from Cronſtadt, to counteract 
the deſigns of the enemy by ſea, on 
which fide only, they could yet me- 
nace Peterſburgh. 

The gulph of F inland was too 
confined a theatre of action, for two 
hoſtile fleets to manceuvre long with- 
out an encounter, That of Sweden, 
commanded by the duke of Suder- 
mania, the king's brother, conſiſted 
of fifteen ſhips of the line, but in- 
cluding no high rates, and conſe- 
quently no ſuperior weight of me- 
tal; the higheſt rates were one of 
ſeventy, and three of fixty-eight 
guns each, the other eleven being 
only of fixty 73. each; a rate 
nearly exploded from the Engliſh 
line of battle. | 

On the other fide, the Ruſſian 
fleet, under admiral Greig, amount- 


ed to ſeventeen ſail of the line, in- 


cluding in that number ſeveral great 
ſuips, with a proportionately heavy 
weight of metal; the admiral's ſhip 
carrying 108 guns, eight others 74 
each, and the remaining eight 66 
guns each; poſſeſſing upon the whole 
z ſuperiority of 294 pieces of can- 
non; while that in the weight of 
metal was perhaps of greater mo- 


ment than what proceeded from 
the exceſs in number of either the 
ſhips or the guns. To counterbalance 
this in ſome degree, the Swedes had 
five large frigates of 40 guns each, 
which, admiral Greig obſerves, car- 
ried heavy metal, and fought in the 
line. The number of fmaller fri- 
gates, on both ſides, was pretty 
much on an equality. 

The hoſtile fleets came in fight, 
or rather approached each other, in 
a fog, off the iſland of Hoogland. 
No ſcene was ever lefs calculated 
for the action and evolutions of two 
ſuch numerous fleets, compoſed of 
great and heavy ſhips; a narrow 
ea, every where ſtudded with in- 
numerable iſlands, rocks, and ſhoals, 
intermixed with deceitful channels, 
and rendered more dangerous by 
violent, irregular, and jarring cur- 
rents: nor were the climate and face 
of the heavens more favourable : 
overcalt ſkies, a frequently foggy, 
and generally hazy air, with ſud- 
den tempeſtuous ſqualls, and unex- 
pected dead calms, were among the 
incommodities which ſeemed to ſet 
ſeamanſhip and naval ſkill at de- 
fiance. Indeed ſuch an exhibition, 
in ſuch a fituation, ſeemed ſcarcely 
leſs than an outrage upon nature. 

The Ruſſians, along with their 
great ſuperiority in force, had like- 
wiſe the advantage of the wind, 
while any laſted, for at one time it 
ſeems to have fallen to a ſtark calm, 
The action did not commence until 
five o'clock in the afternoon; and 
ſo great was the fury of the com- 
batants, that in two hours ſo many 
ſhips were diſabled on each fide, 
that they were mutually obliged to 
lie by and refit, in order to prepare 
for a renewal. At eight o'clock 
the battle was renewed with appa- 
rently a freſh acceſſion of "or 4 


— 
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both fides. Nothing oould exceed 
the dreadful violence of the action, 
or the fury and determined obftinacy 
with which it was maintained. Na- 
tional pride, animoſity, a ſenſe of 
former glory, with a deep recollec- 
tion of paſt injuries, operated upon 
the Swedes with all the force which 
their combination was poſſibly ca- 
pable of exciting. The darkneſs 
was ſo great, that the knowledge 
of each ſhip was in a great meaſure 
confined to her own ſphere of ac- 
tion; ſo that ignorant of, and inat- 
tentive to, what was. paſſing elſe- 
where, ſhe fought as if all depended 
upon herſelf individually, and as if 
victory or deſtruction were the only 
alternatives. 

The Swedes ſeem to have had 
much the advantage in this latter 
action, to which the unequalled ex- 
ertions of the gallant count Horne, 
in extricating the duke of Suder- 
mania, when ſurrounded and over- 
laid by a great ſuperiority of hoſtile 
force, not a little contributed. Every 
body regretted that neither this 
nobleman, nor his two brave aſſoci- 
ares, the firſt and ſecond captains, by 
whom he was nobly ſeconded, ſhould 
have ſurvived to enjoy that glory 
which they ſo heroically purchaſed. 
Two hours limited the action of this 
bloody encounter, like the firſt, A- 
bout ten o'clock, the diſorder and 
confuſion, together with the totad 
ignorance on each fide of their 
friends or their adverſaries ſtate, all 
produced by the darkneſs, with the 
ſevere loſs and general damage 
which the ſhips ſuſtained, obliged 
the exhauſted combatants to with- 
draw from the ſcene of action. 
Many of the Swediſh ſhips had like- 
wiſe expended all their ammuni- 
tion, and there was not a ſufficiency 


left, in any part of the fleet, to afford 
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them an adequate ſupply for freſ 
adventure. 

The victory, as is uſually the eaþ 
in actions not apparently and” abſo. 
lutely decifive, was claimed by both 
ſides; and each had an honourable 
trophy to ſhew in ſupport of it 
claim. The -Uladiſlaff, a flag-ſhiy 
of 74 guns, and 783 men, com- 
manded by brigadier Berger, wy 
taken by the Swedes, having ftruck 
to the duke of Sudermania. On 
the other hand, the Prince Guſtave, 
of 68 guns, likewiſe a flag, and one 
of the beſt ſhips in the Swediſh fleet, 
commanded by count Wachtmeiſter, 
after having bravely fought until ſhe 
was rendered entirely de ſenceleſ, 
and nearly immoveable, was taken 
by the Ruſſians. The loſs of men 
on both ſides muſt have been preat, 
and, from the nature and circum- 
ſtances of the action, was probably 
pretty equally balanced. Two hun- 
dred men had been killed or wound. 
ed in the ſhip taken by the Swedes; 
and the Ruſſians ſay, that the loſs in 
the ſhip taken by them amounted 
to three hundred; the difference un- 
doubtedly proceeded from the deſpe- 
rate reſiſtance of count Wachtmell- 
ter. Admiral Greig is ſaid to have 
declared, m the account publiſhed 
by authority at Peterſburgh, “ that 
he never ſaw a fight better ſuſtained 
than this was on oth ſides.“ This, 
however, accords but badly with the 
number of delinquent officers (of 


whom ſeventeen were captains) load- 


ed with chains, who he ſent home 
in a frigate, for ill behaviour in this 

action. | 
The duke of Sudermania takes 
notice in his public letter, that the 
Ruſſian fleet being intended for the 
Mediterraneap, no expence Was 
ſpared in its preparation; that no- 
thing could accordingly exceed the 
completenels 


pleteneſs of its equipment; and 
that the weight of its metal was 
reat and unuſual. It ſeems, upon 
the whole, that the Swedes, in the 
brighteſt period of their glory, had 
never diſplayed greater gallantry by 
ſea or land, than they did in this en- 
gagement. Their princely com- 
mander merited more glory than he 
really obtained, for the conduct as 
well as intrepidity which he ſo emi- 
nently diſplayed in this his firſt ac- 
tion. 

For the vaſt ſuperiority of power 
on the fide of Ruſſia enabled her, in 
a few days, to carry away all the 
fruits of victory, and to weaken, if 
not to cancel, that praiſe, which, in 
deſpite of fortune, and independent 
of circumſtance, ſhould ever be the 
meed of diſtinguiſhed valour, when 
iuſtriouſly exerted in the cauſe or 
defence of its country, Admiral 
Greig, from the acceſſion of freſh 
ſhips, and the nearneſs of the great 
naval magazines and arſenals, was 
enabled, in leis time than ſeemed 
credible, to put again to ſea with 
greater force than before. He came 
ſuddealy upon the Swedes in the 
road of Sweaburg, in Finland, where 
they were as inapprehenſive of at- 
tack, as they were from ſituation and 
circumſtance incapable of defence. 
He attacked them furiouſly in this 
moment of conſternation and ſur- 
prize, and during the diſorder oc- 
caſioned by their endeavours to get 
within the protection of the forts. 
The Guſtavus Adolphus, of ſixty 
guns, {cemed a ſacrifice deſtined to 
the ſecurity of the reſt; ſhe was 
taxen and burnt by the Ruſſians, 

From this time to the end of the 
campaign, the late victors continued 
ſhut up in the harbour of Sweaburg, 
being precluded even from the 
means of re-equipment, while the 
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Ruſſian fleet rode the triumphant 
miſtreſs of ail the ſeas within the 
Sound; nor was it long before a 
numerous flotilla of {mall veſſels, 
laden with proviſions for the army 
in Finland, as well as for the fleet, 
through the fatal lack of protection, 
became a prey to the enemy. 

The joy which this ſudden torn 
of affairs occaſioned at Peterſburgh, 
may be eſtimated from the | 
which had ſo lately, for the firſt time, 
ſeized that capital; and the import- 
ance in which the ſervice was con- 
ſidered by the court, was fully ſhewn 
by the favours which the empreſs 
conferred upon admiral Greig. A 
letter, written to him with her own 
hand, was filled with praiſe and ac- 
knowledgment; and this honour 
was ſucceeded or accompanied by 
the ſubſtantial benefits of a conſider 
able ſum of money, and of a good 
eſtate in Livonia. This command 
er, who was ſingularly fortunate in 
his life, ſeems to have been no lefs 
ſo in its period, which took place 
before the cloſe of the year, when 
he was loaded with all the honcur 
and favour which he ſeemed well 
capable of receiving. For by this 
means he not only eſcaped the com- 
mon danger of. a reverſe of fortune, 
to which military character and ho- 
nour are ſo particularly liable; but 
he eſcaped the more certain and 
fatal effects of that jealouſy, envy, 
and malevolence, which the various 
circumſtances of his being a fo- 
reigner, without weight or natural 
intereſt in the country, his ſudden 
riſe, and the greatneſs of his favour, 
all ſerved eminently to expoſe him 
to, and which long experience has 
ſhewn to be either interwoven in 
the nature or conſequences of the 
ſyſtem adopted in that court and 
ſervice. The diſtinction and honour 

| paid 
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fe. His funeral was, by the ex- 
preſs orders of the empreſs, cele- 
Prated with the greateſt pomp, be- 
ing decorated and adotned by all 
thoſe appropriate naval and military 
honours, which the martial nations of 
Europe have aſſigned as the laſt tri. 
bute to the memory of the brave. 
The wretched officers who had 
been ſent in chains to Cronſtadt 
were, without any form of trial, or 
public enquiry into their conduct, 
condemned to that deplorable ſtate 
of exiftence, in which death would 
have been the firſt of mercies, of 
ſerving in the gallies, and of wear- 
ing iron collars round their necks 
for life. So much attention was 
aid to their families, as not to pub- 
iſh their —_ POOR 
The king of Sweden's 
July 21f, i which was 
zubliſhed after his arrival in Fin- 
and, but ſome time later than the 
Ruſſian, was fraught with much ſe- 
vere charge againit the conduct and 
views of the court of Peterſburgh, 
for a ſeries of paſt years; and the 
effect heightened, where the charge 


is deficient, by the bitterneſs of im- 


plication, which leaves more to be 
conceived than directly meets the 
eye. But the ſcolding of fovereigns 
affords no more pleaſure or edifica- 
tion than that of common people; and 
moſt of the real cauſes of complaint 
we have already gone over, The de- 
ſigns and attempts of Ruſſia upon the 
province of Finland, which are here 
delineated, being new ground, yet 
untouched upon, we ſhall here lay 
open. That power is charged with 
having, almoſt continually, ever 
fince the concluſion of the peace at 
Abo, endeavoured to debauch the 
Finlanders from their connection 


wich Sweden, under the ſpecious pre- 


tence of rendering that great d utchy 


independent, under which it would 
have experienced the fate which 
Courland already has done, of be. 
coming a feudatory province tg 
Ruſſia. The failure of theſe pro. 
jects, which is attributed only to the 
integrity and attach ment of the peo. 
ple, ſeemed to damp the deſign for 
a time; but the defection of an of. 
ficer of high rank, whom ſhe found 
means to araw into her ſervice, and 
who had been long entruſted by the 
king in commands of 1mportance 
in Finland, is ſaid again to have 
rouzèd all the ambitious projects of 
that court. That ſhe has accord 
ingly laboured inceſſantly ſince to 
excite a ſpirit of diſſention and re- 
volt among that people, and had 
even lent a general officer privately 
into the country, to reconnoitre the 
poſts, and to found their diſpoſi- 
tion. 

The king of Sweden" was deſtined 
to meet with the greateſt diſappoint- 
ments, and to experience the moſt 

rievous mortifications, in his en- 
> Maes to emancipate his country 
from foreign interference and con- 
troul, to redeem, in ſome degree; 
her antient glory, and to enable her 
once more to hold her former rank 
among nations, But the ftar of 
Ruflia was ſtill predominant, while 
that of Sweden was not only ob- 
ſcured for the preſent, but aftorded 
too much room for apprehenhon, 
that 1t was upon the point of ſetting 
to riſe no more. | 

Thoſe machinations and intrigues 
of which the king complained fo 
much in his manifeſto, had taken 
much deeper root, and their effect 
was much more widely diffuſed, 
than he was yet aware of. A coun- 
ter revolution, by which the antient 
torras of government would be pre- 

ſerved, 


the deluſive proſpect of ſucceeding 
to the unſtable and bloody throne. 
of a vaſt, but disjointed and diſor- 


ſerred, the ambition and venality of 
the nobility gratified, while the na- 
tion was in fact governed, as Cour- 
nd long has been, by a foreign 
miniſter reſident in its capital, was 
the grand and determined object of 
Rufin; and her meaſures were ſo 
laid, that ſhe probably calculated to 
a certainty upon the event. For 
he was ſeconded in the open and 
avowed part of her views. (which 
went no farther than the reſtoration 
of the former government) by much 
the greater part of the antient no- 
bility, with all the influence which 
ſo numerous and eminent a body 
neceſſarily poſſeſſed ; to which were 
to be added the infinite number of 
others, who, from various cauſes, 
were inimical to the late revolution, 
and conſequently to the ſyſtem of 
government founded upon it. 

it was ſaid, and ſeems probable, 
that a counter-revolution was only 
part of the object, that no modifi- 
cation would be admitted, and that 
nothing leſs than abſolute dethrone- 
ment could afford ſatis faction. That 
the king's croſſing, at ſo critical a 
period, the favourite views of his 
great adverſary, the contemplation 
of which had long afforded the moſt 
lublime gratification, had created a 
perſonal animoſity beyond all bound 
and meaſure, and which the moſt 
hignal vengeance could ſcarcely be 
luticient to allay. It was even ru- 
moured (and rumour is not always 
unfounded, particularly in deſpotic 
governments) that, in the height of 
reſentment, an idea was once enter- 
tained of reviving the title of the 
grand duke to the crown of Sweden, 
as ſucceſſor to the late unfortunate 
emperor Peter the Third, who had, 
unhappily for ' himſelf, relinquiſhed 
that quiet and ſecure inheritance, for 
Vol. XXX, 
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dered. empire. 

However that was, the excellently 
cdnſlituted, diſciplined, and well- ap- 
pointed army, which the king com- 
manded in Finland, rendered till 
more formidable, by the native un- 
conquered courage of the troops, 
and the ſingular intrepidity of their 
royal leader, would have been able, 
if nothing ſiniſter intervened, and 
that no internal unſoundneſs vitiated 
its compoſition, to carry diſmay and 
terror to the gates of Peterſburgh ; 
nor could the wiſeſt foreſee what re- 
volution in public affairs ſuch an 
event might not have occaſioned. 
But, inſtead of the gratification of 
theſe flattering ideas, the king ſoon 
diſcovered that he could place no 
confidence in his army; that a gene- 
ral diſaffection was ſpread among his 
officers, eſpecially thoſe in high com- 
mands, and of the moſt noble fami- 
lies; that they were not only de- 
termined to counteract all his de- 
ſigns in the field, but that ſeveral of 
them carried on a traitorous corrs- 
ſpondence directly with the enemy, 
while a greater number (and un- 
doubtedly the honeſteſt part) declar- 
ed openly, that they could not, with- 
out a violation of their conſcience, 
and the oaths they had taken to 
their country, draw their ſwords in 
a war, undertaken without the con- 
ſent of the ſtates of the kingdom, 
and of courſe contrary,to' the con- 
ſtitution. | 

This unexpected diſgrace and miſ- 
fortune, Guſtavus was doomed to 
encounter at the — of Frederic- 
ſham, where the officers, refuſing to 
lead on the troops to the attack, and 
he appealing to the latter, on whom 
[F] he 
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he ſtill relied, to his utter aſtoniſh- 


ment and diſmay, they 
laid down their arms. hile the 
king ſeemed inextricably involved 
in theſe difficulties and demgers (for 
even the ſafety of his perſon, in his 
own army, appeared to be ſufficient- 
ly problematical) and that the ſeeds 
of diſſention and diſaffection were 
equally ſhooting up in the capital 
and other places, the violent irrup- 
tion of the Danes from the ſide of 
Norway, into the richeſt provinces 
of Sweden, ſeemed deſtined to over- 
whelm him entirely. Under this 
addi ãonal preſſure, he was obliged 


enerally 
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to abandon the army in Finland, i 
its preſent uncertain and disjoints 
ſtate, to the care of his ſecond bm. 
ther the duke of Oſtrogothia, whil 
he undertook himſelf a perilous voy. 
age by ſea, expoſed to the greateſ 
of all dangers, that of being cap. 
tured by a moſt cruel and impla. 


cable foe, from whom deliverance 


could ſcarcely be hoped ; and, aftz 
a ſevere circuitous journey by land, 
proceeded to the ſouthern extremity 
of his dominions, to oppoſe, without 
troops or means, anew and very fer. 
midable enemy. 


CHA! 
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Cauſes of the early meeting of parliament declared in the king's Speech ; dif< 
putes in the United Provinces; intended interference of France; declaration 
of the court of Great Britain; treaty with Heſſe Caſſel; fucceſs of the 
Pruffian N final accommodation; ſpeech of lord Fielding upon the work# 
of Cherburgh ; of Myr, Fox upon continental alliances ; upon the diſpoſitions | 
of the French court; upon the ſubſidiary treaty; the increaſe of the army 3 
and the appointment of admiral Pigot. Mr. Pitt's reply to Mr. Fox os 
thoſe ſubjetts. Speeches in the houſe of lords; of the biſhop of Llandaff, upon 
our right of interference in Holland, and upon the balance of power ; of lord 
Stormont, upon the ſame ſubject, and the negligence of miniſters. Addrejjes 
in both houſes, nem. con. State papers laid before parliament. Mr. Fox 
complains of the retention of the French notification ; anſwered by Mr, Pitt ; 
motion for an addreſs for that paper negatived. Debate on tbe ſubſidiary 
treaty ; objections of Mr. Fox; Mr. Pitt's defence. Opinion of Mr. Burke 
upon foreign alliances, and upon the merits of the treaty. Debate on the 
augmentation of the land forces; objected to by Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Fox; defended by Mr. Pitt. Debate on the ordnance eſtimates ; on the plan 
of fortifying the Weſt India iſlands; on the government manufacture 
gunpowder ; on the new corps of artificers. Account of the impeachment of 


Mr. Haſtings and Sir Elijah Impey in the ſeventh chapter. 


1 HE interval be- 

1 tween the pro- 

170 rogation of parliament, 
on the zoth of May 1787, and its 
ſubſequent meeting on the 27th of 
November following, was not diſtin- 
puiſhed by any remarkable domeſ- 
tic occurrences. The ſpeech from 
the throne contained a very full and 
explicit declaration of the reaſons 
which induced the king to aſſemble 
the two houſes at ſo early a period. 


He informed them, that the diſputes 


which ſubſiſted in the republic of 
the United Provinces had become ſo 
critical as to endanger their conſtitu- 
tion and independence, and thereby 
likely in their conſequences to affect 
tie intereſts of his dominions — That, 
upon this account, he had endea- 
voured by his good offices to main- 
tain the laauful government in thoſe 
countries, and had thought it neceſ- 


ſary to explain his intention of coun- 


teracting all forcible interference on 
the part of France — That, in con- 
formity to this principle, when his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in conſe- 
quence of an application for aſſiſt- 
ance againſt the king of Pruſſia, 
made 2 the party which had 
uſurped the government of Holland, 
had notified to him his intention of 
granting their requeſt, he had de- 
clared that he ſhould not remain a 
quiet ſpectator; and had given im- 
mediate orders for augmenting his 
forces both by ſea and land—and 
that, in the courſe of theſe tranſac- 
tions, he had thought proper to con- 
clude a ſubſidiary treaty with the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel — That 
the rapid ſucceſs of the Pruſſian 
troops having ſoon aftec enabled 
the provinces to re-eſtabliſh their 
lawful government, and all ſubje&ts 
of conteſt. being thus removed, an 

LF] 2 © amicable 
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amicable explanation took place be- 
tween him and the moſt Chriſtian 
king, and both parties had engaged 
to diſarm, and to place their naval 


eſtabliſhments on the ſame footing 
as at the beginning of the year. 
His majeſty next acquainted them 
with the friendly aſſurances he con- 


tinued to receive from all foreign 


powers, and with the war that had 


unfortunately broken out between 
Ruſſia and the Porte. He further 
informed them of a convention, ex- 
planatory of the thirteenth article 
of the laſt peace, which had been 


agreed upon between him and the 


French king; and that he had or- 


dered copies of the feveral treaties 


and declarations, before referred to, 


to be laid before them. 


He then proceeded to inform the 
houſe of commons, that the uſual 


eſtimates, together with an account 


of the extraordinary expences lately 
incurred, would be laid before them; 
and told them, that though he was 
always defirous of confining the 
public expences within the nar- 
roweſt limits, which a prudent re- 
gard to the public ſafety would per- 


mit, yet he muſt at the ſame time re- 


commend to, their particular atten- 
tion to conſider of proper means for 


maintaining his diſtant poſſeſhons in 


an adequate poſture of defence.” The 
ſpeech concluded with ſome general 
re flections upon the flouriſhing ſtate 
of commerce and revenues, the ad- 
vantages to be expected from the 
continuation of public tranquillity, 
and - the ſtrong tendency which, 


he was perſuaded, the zeal and una- 


nimity ſhewn on the late occaſion 
would have to ſecure it. 


An addreſs in the uſual form was 
moved in the houſe of commons, by 


the honourable Mr. Ryder, and ſe- 
conded by Mr, Brooke, member for 
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Newton, Lancaſhire. The ſubſtance 
of the addreſs met with the general 


concurrence of the houſe z but a ſhort 


debate took place upon a few to. 
pics ariſing out of it. Lord Field. 
ing, after expreſſing. the ſtrongeſ 
approbation of what had been done 
by his majeſty's miniſters upon the 
late occaſion, ſuggeſted a doubt, 
winch had ariſen in his own mind, 
whether or not they had fully availed 
themſelves of the favourable oppor. 
tunity that had prefented itſelf, and 
whether they might not, and ought 
not, to have gone farther, and done 
more for the future ſecurity of this 
country againſt the ambition «f 
France. The object, he ſaid, which 
he had particularly in his view, was 
the demolition of the ſtupendou; 


works that were projected and car. 


Tying on at Cherburgh..-He ſtated 
at large his opinion of their vaſt im. 
portance, not only as rendering our 
rival more formidable in herſelf, bu 
as being evidently in their deſign 
hoſtile to this kingdom. He cons 
ccived, that as the manifeſt ſuper. 
ority of this country had put it within 
our power to enforce, ſo the great 
expence, which we had been obli 
to incur, would juſtify the demand of 
{ome compenſation from the French 
court. The object he alluded to had 
been ſhamefully overlooked, or cor- 
ruptly relinquiſhed, in the laſt treaty 
of peace; and he therefore defired 
to enter his proteſt againſt any con- 
ſtruction of his vote, that "ſhould 
pledge him to approve of the mi- 
niſter's conduct, if it hereafter ap- 
peared that he had again neglectel 
this important object. 
Mr. Fox followed lord Fielding 
in expreſſing the fulleſt approbayo 
of the meaſures that had been late) 
purſued, and took credit to himſel 
as one of thoſe who had been 1nva 
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riably of opinion that this country 
was at all times deeply mtereſted in 
the ſituation of affairs upon the con- 
tinent, and ought, whenever the oc- 
caſion required, to take an active and 
vigorous part in preſerving the ba- 
lance of power in Europe. This ſyſ- 
tem had been ridiculed by his adver- 
ſaries, upon former occaſions, as 
wild and romantic, and he had there- 
fore a peculiar ſatisfaction in finding 
it recognized in the ſpeech from the 
throne, and purſued at a time when 
the heavy burdens, which had been 
laid upon the 33 made it ſo ex- 
tremely deſirable to avoid every un- 
neceſſary occaſion of expence. Per- 
haps, he ſaid, it might have been 
better, and the whole of the expence 
lately incurred avoided, if theſe prin- 
ciples had been earlier adopted and 
acted upon. 

Having expreſſed his approbation 
of the ſubſtance of the ſpeech and 
addreſs, he begged leave to make a 
few remarks upon particular paſ- 
ſages in them. He obſerved, that 
it was aſſerted, that the French king 
had notified his intention of aſſiſting 
the uſurping faction in the province 
of Holland; but, upon looking into 
the counter-declaration, he found it 
roundly afferted that the court of 
France never had ſuch intention— 
This matter, he conceived, wanted 
explanation; not that he had any 


doubt of the real deſigns and in- 


tentions of the French, or that he 
ſhould have truſted to their declara- 
tions, had they been poſitively made, 
but on account of the apparent con- 
tradition which the two afſertions 
implied. He then reminded the 
houſe, - how frequently be had 
warned them of the perſidy and 
treacherouſneſs of France, when the 
commercial treaty was under diſcuſ- 


lon in the laſt ſeſſion, and that one of 
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the principal arguments in ſupport of 
that treaty was drawn from the 
friendly diſpoſition of that nation, 
and the probability of its being con- 


firmed and perpetuated by a free 


commercial intercourſe, He had 
been thought too ſevere and uncan- 
did jn the diſtruſt he had expreſſed of 
thoſe friendly profeſſions; but the 
event had fully juſtified him, Within 
one year from the concluſion of that 
treaty, our new friend, our faithful 
commercial ally, had engaged to 
ſupport a party, uſurpers too of the 
lawful government of their country, 
who were well known to be hoſtile 
to the eſſential intereſts of this na- 
tion. F 

With reſpect to the ſubſidiary 
treaty with Heſſe Caſſel, he thought 
it neceſſary to defer the diſcuſſion of 


it till the houſe was in poſſeſſion 


fuller information, He approved i 
general of the principle of ſuch 
treaties, ſo far as they enabled us to 
reduce our military eſtabliſhments at 
home, and to apply the public trea- 
ſure to the increaſe of our naval! 
ſtrength, the natural force of Great 
Britain. It remained to be ſeen 
whether this was deſigned to be the 
effect of the preſent treaty, as like- 
wiſe whether it was merely intended 
to anſwer the temporary purpoſe of 
preſent neceſſity, or was a part of 


ſome general plan founded upon a 


ermanent baſis, and which, though 
it added ſomewhat to the national 
expence, was convertible to the na- 
tional ſervice whenever occaſion 
ſhould require. Such a plan he 
ſhould expect from his majeſty's mi- 
niſters. as one of the beneficial ef- 
fects of the reſtoration of the inde- 
pendence of the United Provinces. 
The agreement that had been en- 
tered into for mutually diſarming, 
required alſo further explanation. 
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'The propriety of ſuch an engage- 
ment would greatly depend upon 
the real and eſtective tate of the na- 
val eftabliſhments of the two coun- 
tries at the beginning” of the year 
mentioned, and upon the conſtruc. 
tion that was put upon it with re- 
ſpeR to any future occaſions for in- 
creaſing it. One thing he remark- 
ed, that the ſpeech ſtated that the 
forces of this country had been aug- 
mented both by ſea and Jand; 
whereas in the agreement it ap- 
peared that the naval eftabliſhment 
only was to be reduced. He con- 
cluded therefore from that circum- 
ſtance, and more particularly from 
that part of the ſpeech where the 
attention of the houſe was called to 
the proper means for maintaining 
our diſtant poſſeſſions in an adequate 
poſture of defence, that it 'was the 

tention of government to increaſe 
the land force of the nation, If 
any circumitances had ariſen which 
demonſtrated the neceflity of ſuch a 
meaſure, they would doubtleſs be 
laid before the houſe, which would 
then judge, whether the preſent 
peace eſtabliſhment, which, having 
obtained the ſanction of parliament, 
ought to be preſumed to have been, 
at leaſt originally, adequate, was in 
fact now adequate to its purpoſe or 
not. 

Mr. Fox concluded with compli- 


menting the miniſter, who had the. 


direction of our naval affairs, for the 
choice he had made of an officer to 
command the grand fleet upon the 
late occaſion. This, he. truſted, 
would be a full anſwer to the ca- 
lumnies cf thoſe, who had objected 
to the nomination of admiral Pigot 
to the command of the Weſt India 
fleet in 1782, ſince it proved that 
the perſons, who were new at the 
head of the admiralty, entertained 
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as high an opinion of that officer 
character and profeſſional abilities 
as he and thoſe connected with hin 
had done. 5 N 8 
Mr. Pitt followed Mr. Fox; and, 
after expreſſing his ſatis faction at 
the unammity which prevailed in 
the houſe, gave a ſhort reply to the 
obſervations made by the latter gen- 
tleman, With reſpect to continental 
alliances, he ſaid, that he perfecth 
agreed with him in the general prin. 
ciples he had laid down; that the 
right honourable member, by claim. 
ing them as excluſively his own, had 
bound himſelf by the ſtrongeſt tie to 
maintain and ſupport them; and 
that he ſhould not, therefore, en- 
deavour to weaken that tie, nor at. 
tempt to make him leſs in love with 
them, than he appeared to be at 
preſent, by afſuming to himſelf ay 
equal honour in having long fince 
adopted them. He alſo aſſured the 
houſe, that all proper ſteps had been, 
and would continue to be taken, for 
the purpoſe of ſecuring, by a ſtrid 
alliance with the United Provinces, 
all the advantages which could be 
derived from the late ſucceſsful ex- 
ertions. a 

With regard to ſubſidiary treaties, 
he did not entirely agree in the doc- 
trine that had been laid down, that 
they were only to be juſtified upon 
a ſuppoſition of their enabling this 
country to reduce our own military 
eſtabliſhment, or to increaſe our na- 
val force. He ſhewed that the latter 
meaſure might, under many circum- 
ſtances, be neither ſafe nor expedi- 
ent; and yet at the ſame time it 
might be highly advantageous 10 
have recourſe to the former. The 


treaty with the landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſlel, he ſaid, had been entered in- 
to merely on the ſpur of the occa- 
ſion, but it had ſince been n 
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knowledge, that the late important 


end put upon ſuch a footing/as would 
make it uſeful _ any further e- 
mergency ; and he did not doubt, 
when it ſhould come to be diſcuſſed, 
but that it would meet with the per- 
fect approbation of the houſe. 

Upon the propoſed increaſe of the 
military eſtabliſhment, he obſerved, 
that the right honourable member 
had ſuggeſted a 8 of diſcuſſion, 
which he ſhould be extremely un- 
willing to enter upon; and that he 
ſhould always be averſe from the 
practice of conſidering how far mea- 
{ures propoſed to be adopted, might 
have a tendency to juſtify or con- 
demn ſuch as had already been pur- 
ſued. Such a practice would ſet up 
a dangerous 1 cm over miniſters, 
and might be a temptation to them 
to perſevere in errors of their own, 
leſt they ſhould appear to acknow- 
kedge them, and to abandon the moſt 
prudent inſtitutions of their prede- 
ceſſors, leſt they ſhould bear teſti- 
mony to their wiſdom. He there. 
fore did not conceive it neceſſary to 
enquire whether the preſent eſta- 
bliihment had been too ſmall origi- 
nally, or whether a change of cir- 
eumſtances had made it ſo: all that 
would be neceſlary for their conſi- 
deration was, what degree of force 
was actually neceſſary for our de- 
fence. Meaſures of this nature were 
unavoidably adopted by parliament, 
in a great meaſure, upon the credit 
of tne executive government. They 
were therefore to be conſidered as 
the meaſures of miniſters ; and, whe- 
ther he had himſelf made the origi- 
nal arrangement, or had found it, 
as in the preſent caſe, made to his 
hands by a preceding adminiſtration, 
he ſhould never, to avoid the ac- 
knowledgment or detection of an 
error, incur the guilt and danger of 
continuing it, after he had found it 
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criſis had led him to look more care- 
fully and minutely into the ſtate of 
our ſeveral eſtabliſhments, than he 
before had occafion to do; the con- 
ſequence of Which was a firm per- 
ſuaſion, that, in the preſent ſituation. 
of the country, they were not ade- 
quate to their object, that is, to the 
keeping our poſſeſſions in ſuch a ſtate 
of {ecurity, as to leave no reaſonable 
room for anxiety on their account, 
without appropriating to their de- 
fence that force, which, in caſe hoſti- 
lities ſhould at any future period be- 
come unavoidable, the immediate 
object of the war might demand. 

In the houſe of lords the addreſy 
was moved by the earl of Harrington, 
and ſeconded by lord Bulkeley. Af. 
ter which the biſhop of Llandaff roſe 
to expreſs the ſatis faction he had felt 
in ſeeing the republic of the United 
Provinces again united in their views, 
as he had always conſidered them to 
be inſeparably united in one common 
intereſt with Great Britain. One dif- 
ficulty, which he conceived to be of 
ſome importance, had occurred to him 
in weighing the ſubject, and he beg- 

ed leave to ſtate it to their lordſhips., 

t was, on what principles of the 
law of nature and nations had Great 
Britain and Pruſſia a right to inter- 
fere by force in ſettling the internal 
diſputes of an independant ſtate? 
Was it a right which ray individu- 
al poſſeſſes, of aſſiſting thoſe whom he 
ſees oppreſſed by unjuſt force? No: 
that would be to take the queſtion 
for granted, fince the opponents of 
the ſtadtholder will not allow that he 
was oppreſted by unjuſt force. Was 
it the right of aſſiſting the majority 
of a country to recover their ancient 
civil conſtitution from the incroach - 
ments and uſurpatjon of a faction? 
He hoped the fact would bear out ſuch 


o be ſo, He did not heſitate to ac- a juſtification ; but he was not well 
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enough acquainted with the wiſhes 
of the majority of the Datch nation 
upon that head. Upon what other 
ground did he approve of our late 
interference? It was on the ground 
of ſelf-preſervation -" for if France 
had gained Holland, we had been 
undone. When it is ſaid that Hol- 
land and the other ſtates of Europe 
are independant ſtates, the propoſi- 
tion 15 true only on a certain conſi- 
deration : for they all depend one 
upon another, like the links of a 
Chain ; and it is the buſineſs of each 
to watch every other, left any one 
become ſo weighty and powerful as 
to endanger the ſecurity or political 


| ay of every other. 


* 


e biſhop of Llandaff was fol- 
lowed by lord viſcount Stormont, 
who, after joining in the general 
approbation of the late meaſures, 
reminded the members of admini- 
ſtration of their credulity and blind- 
neſs, in truſting to the friendly diſ- 
Poſition of the court of France; and 
of the ill-humour with which they 
had borne the warnings and cautions 
that had been given them, when the 
commercial treaty was under diſ- 
cuſſion. It now remained no longer 
a ſecret, that the cabinet of Verſailles 
was at that very period exertingevery 
on” of intrigue to ruin our inte- 
reſts in Holland, and to poſſeſs itſelf 
of an abſolute control over the Uni- 
ted Provinces. To judge from the 
language of the ſpeech, one would 
be led to ſuppoſe that the diſturban- 
ces in Holland had originated within 
a ſhort time preceding the late re- 
volution: whereas in fact, admini- 
ſtration had, with an unpardonable 
ſupineneſs and indifference, ſuffered 
the ſtadtholder to be driven from 
the Hague, to be diveſted of his moſt 
ellential rights, and his authority to 


* See State Papers, 


if this country had now recovere 


to, in both houſes, nem. con. 


* 


be nearly extirpated, beſbre 
took any ſteps to relieve him; ky 


her ancient influence and corinexig 
with the United States, # was rather 
to be attributed to ſingular and w. 
foreſeen occurrences, than to the 
wiſdom and foreſight of miniſter, 
— The addreſſes were finally agree 


On the twenty-ninth, 
the — of the Nov. 28. 
exchequer, by his majeſty's con. 
mand, preſented the ing po. 
pers to the houſe “: — A copy of the 
declaration and counter - declaration 
ſigned at Verſailles on the 27th of 
October, 1787: — A copy of the 
treaty with the Jandgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, ſigned on the 28th of Sep. 
tember, 1787 :—A copy of the con 
vention between his Britannic ma- 
jeſty and the moſt Chriſtian king, 
figned at Verſailles on the z iſt cf 
Auguſt, 1787 :—and,' An account of 
the expences incurred by the late 
armament, amounting, for the land 
forces, to C. 59,878 z for the naval 
department to C. 175,407; for the 
ordnance to C. 18, 300; for ſecret ſer- 
vices C. 83,166: in all to C. 336,751. 

Upon the production of theſe pa- 
pers Mr. Fox remarked, that two 
papers were omitted, which he con- 
ceived to be very material for the 
information of the houſe upon the 
ſubje& appointed for their diſcuſ- 
ſion, namely, the notification made 
on the 16th of September by the 

French miniſter, announcing that 
ſuccours would be given in Holland; 
and the reſolutions imparted by the 
king of Pruſſia, and alluded to in the 
counter-declaration. Mr. Pitt faid, 
in reply, that the notification in 
queſtion was mixed with other mat. 


ter, in an official diſpatch received 
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þy the French miniſter in London 
from the court of France, and read 
by him to the miniſters of this coun- 
try ; they had afterwards indeed pro- 
cured a copy of this paper, but 
that no further information, reſpect- 
ing the object to be diſcuſſed, could 
de obtained from it, than what was 
contained in the ſpeech from the 
throne, and that the other parts of 
the diſpatch were of a nature that 
made them extremely unfit to be 
laid upon the table of the houſe. 
With reſpe& to the reſolutions no- 
tifed by the king of Pruſſia to the 
court of Verſailles, he ſhould be 
ready to ſtate them to the houſe 
when called upon, but he did not 
conceive there were any reaſons that 
could make it neceſſary that they 
ſhould be laid upon the table. This 
account not appearing ur to 
the members in oppoſition, Mr. Fox 
moved the houſe, on the Monday fol- 
lowing, for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
« that he would dire& copies or 
extracts from any notfication made 
by the court of France, of the inten- 
tion of the moſt Chriſtian king to in- 
terfere by force in the affairs of Hol- 


land, to be laid before the houſe.“ 


He contended, that, parliamentarily 
ſpeaking, the houſe had not any 
proof before them, that the court 
of France had ever had any inten- 
tion of interfering in the affairs of 
the Dutch provinces; that, on the 
contrary, ſuch intention was expreſsly 
diſavowed in the counter-declara- 
tion; and, conſequently, that the 
houſe could not with propriety pro- 
nounce their approbation of the late 
armaments, or provide for the ex- 
pences thereby incurred, while there 
appeared, on the face of the evi- 
dence laid before them, a broad and 
groſs declaration that there never 
lad exiſted a reaſon for thoſe pre- 
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parations, and that declaration ſo- 
lemnly made in a public inſtru- 
ment. Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, 
inſiſted, that the intimation of the 
fact conveyed in the ſpeech from 
the throne; "was ſufficient for the 
houſe to ground their proceedings 
upon, fince no perſon, he believed, 
would venture to ſuggeſt a doubt of 
its reality ; and that, with reſpe& to 
the apparent contradiction ſo often 
alluded to, it doubtleſs would admit 
of explanation. In the paper moved 
for, the king of France had not ex- 
preſsly declared, that he would in- 
terfere in the internal concerns of 
the United Provinces by force; but 
that the ſtates of Holland having, 
on the approach of the Pruſſian ar- 
my, applied to him for aſſiſtance 
againſt that armament, he had de- 
termined to afford them aſſiſtance; 
a meaſure, which though not im- 
plying in terms a direct intention of 
uſing force, appeared to his ma- 
jeſty's ſervants ſufficient to juſtify 
the preparations that had been made. 
After a ſhort debate, Mr. Fox's 
motion was negatived without a di- 
viſion. 

On the 5th of De- 
cember, the day ap- Dee. . 
pointed for taking into conſidera- 
tion the ſubſidiary treaty with the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, Mr. Pitt 
role and moved, © That a ſam, not 
exceeding . 36, ogz, be granted for 
the fubfidy to the prince of Heſſe 
Caſſel, for the year 1788.“ Mr. Fox 
obſerved, that before the houſe con- 
curred in this vote, it was neceſſary 
they ſhould receive ſome farther in- 
formation, than they had hitherto 
been favoured with, reſpecting the 
general plan of foreign alliance 
which government intended to pur- 
ſue. It was from its reference to 
and connexion with ſuch a plan, that 
tae 


go] 
the merits of the treaty in queſtion 
could alone be fairly decided upon ; 
and, though he was ready to vote 
the ſubſidy required, as a part of 
that plan, yet if, for reaſons which 
he allowed might exiſt, no further 
communication could at preſent be 
made, he hoped that he ſhould not 
be conſidered as pledging himſelf, 
by ſuch a vote, to ſupport any future 
meaſure that might be propoſed as 
2 conſequence of the Heſlian treaty. 
He then proceeded to make a few 
remarks upon * parts of the 
treaty. He objected to the limita- 
tion, by which the Heſſian troops 
were to be employed in no part of 
the Britiſh dominions, except Great 
Britain and Ireland ; the reverle of 
this arrangement he ſhould have 
thought more adviſeable, becauſe he 
concerved there was Intle probability 
of thoſe troops being required to 
ſerve in thoſe iſlands, but they might 
be of great ſervice in Gibraltar, 
America, or the Weſt Indies. 

Mr. Pitt, in reply, repeated what 
ke had ſaid on a former day, that 
the Heſſian treaty formed but a part 
of a general ivitem, which it would 
doubileſs be improper for him at 
that time to detail, but which, he 
was confident, would be entitled to 
the approbation of the houſe, In 
defence of the ſtipulation of not em- 
ploying the ſubſidiary troops beyond 
ſea, he intimated, that the ſervices 
moſ probably to be expected from 
them would be upon the continent, 
where the part we had lately taken, 
and the connexions we had formed, 
might, in caſe of a rupture with any 
foreign power, afford us an oppor- 
tunity of employing them with ſin- 

ular advantage. Ihe only queſtion 
therefore, which he conceived to be 
before the houſe, was, whether 1t 


was adviſeable for this nation to 


- 
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give the landgrave of Heſſe Cafly 
L. zb, ooo a year by way of a retain. 
ing fee, to hold him in our intereſt 
and for an aſſiſtance, in caſe of need, 
of 12,000 troops, without any de. 
ſignation of the place or manner i 
which thoſe troops were eventually 
to be employed. : 

Mr. Burke followed Mr. Pitt, and 
expreſſed his entire approbation of 
the ſyſtem of meaſures that had late. 
ly been purſued, with reſpect to Hol. 
land, and the renewal of continents 
connexions. Subſidiary treaties, as 


applicable to and a neceſſary branchof 


ſuch a ſyſtem, he conſidered as mea. 
ſures generally adviſeable, and pecu- 
liarly adapted to the circumſtancei 
of this country. But, in proportion 
as ſuch a ſyſtem was in itſelf prudent 
and adviſeable, it ought to be con- 
ſtructed and put together with the 
moſt wary caution, fo that all w 
parts ſhould fit and adhere cloſely 
together, and by its ſtrength and la. 
bility inſure the good effects that 
were to be expected from it. The 
utmoſt care ought to be taken 
to prevent ſuch excellent ſyſtems 
from being diſgraced and diſcre- 
dited by imperfections and mul- 
chie vous conſequences reſulting from 
the want of foreſight in their ori- 
ginal conſtruction. It was theſe mil- 
chievous conſequences that had put 
many great and good men out ef 
humour with continental alliances; 
and therefore, in proportion to the 
real policy of the meaſure itſelf, a 
provident regard ought to be had to 
the prejudices of mankind, in order, 
at leaſt, not to make them leſs fond 

of them. | | 
With regard to the preſent treaty, 
the whole effect of it was not, as had 
been ſtated, merely the giving the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel a retaining 
ice of 36, co l. per annum. The 
| landgrave 


andgrave was too wiſe a prince to 
ngage to furniſh Great Bripain with 
2,000 men for ſuch a conſideration. 
he quantum of banco crowns was 
ot the only, nor, in fact, the moſt 
onſiderable advantage to be even- 
ually derived from the treaty by 
bim. By the treaty this country 
ipulated to guaranty the dominions 
of the landgrave, and might there- 
fre be involved in a war, in conſe- 
uence of that ſtipulation. Should 
hat event happen, inſtead of re- 
eiving the aid of 12,000 troops, 
e might have to aid that prince 
with 100,000, It required there- 
fore more conſideration, to form a 
judgment upon the balance of ad- 
antage and diſadvantage likely to 
reſult from the treaty, than might 
at firſt be imagined, He took it for 
granted, that miniſters had taken 
the neceſſary meaſures to guard 
againſt the landgrave's being in- 
volved in a war on account of the 
preſent treaty, or to provide for his 
ſupport in caſe of an attack. If 
this ſyſtem of our continental con- 
nexions (of which he took the pre- 
ſent _ to be only a {mall part) 
was not formed with a proviſion for 
that event, the ſyſtem was an inade- 
quate and bad ſyſtem, and of con- 
ſequence the treaty a diſadvanta- 
geous treaty, Mr. Burke followed 
pp theſe general remarks, with a 
view of the ſtate of our alliances, 
and of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, and concluded with making a 
tew obſervations upon the introduc- 
tion of foreign troops into this iſland. 
He reminded the houſe of the jea- 
louſy that had always manifeſted it- 
ſelf in this country upon that ſub- 
ject; and particularly in the year 
175 5, when Heſſians were laſt em- 
ployed in England. At that period, 


the popular alarm had increaſed to 
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ſuch an height, that the dread of the 
danger that threatened at the time, 
an inyaſion, was much leſs than the 
dread of the means that were re- 
ſorted to for its prevention, Mr. 
Burke begged to be cenfidered, in 
the mention of theſe facts, rather as 
the narratar of jealouſies which had 
prevailed, and at the ſame time were 
certainly to be conſidered as cha- 
racteriſtic feelings of the nation, than 
as the foreteller of their revival, in 
conſequence of the preſent treaty. 
The motion was agreed to, nem. 
con. 

On the 10th of the 
ſame month, the ſecre- Dec. roth. 
tary at war brought forward the 
augmentation of the land forces, 
which he ſaid was propoſed to be 


effected by re-eſtabliſhing the third 


and fourth battalions of the ſixtieth 
regiment, and increaſing the num- 
ber of men in the regiments on the 
Weſt India ſervice; the augmenta- 
tion amounting in the whole to 
,064 men. At the fame time he 
informed the houſe, that his maje 
had been graciouſly pleaſed to de- 
clare, that, as his houſehold troops 
were not, 1n proportion to their ex- 
pences, ſo materially conducive to 
the ſtrength and ſecurity of the 
kingdom as the other forces ; and, 
as the augmentation propoſed would 
be the cauſe of laying additional 


burthens upon his ſubje&s ; he was 
willing to contribute his ſhare, by 


ſacrificing ornament to ſervice, in 
ſuch a reduction of his houſehold 
troops, as ſhould be deemed neceſ- 
ſary and proper. 

Theſe propoſitions gave riſe to a 
long and intereſting debate. It was 
argued by colonel Fitzpatrick and 
Mr. Fox, that the peace eftabliſh- 
ment of the army, as ſettled by the 
adminiſtration of 1780, had been 

adopted 
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adopted upon a view of the com- 
parative ſtate of our foreign paſſeſ- 
fions, at the concluſion of the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1749, and at 
the peace of 1762, and of the eſta- 
bliſhments that were thought ne- 
ceſſary at thoſe two periods. It had 
been held in the year 1763, when 
the whole of North America was 
in our hands, that the eſtabliſhment 
ought to be larger than it was in 
1749, when a great part of Loui- 
nana, part of Nova Scotia, and all 
Canada, were in the hands of the 
French. In the eſtabliſhment, there- 
fore, of 1783, when we had loſt 
thirteen entire colonies, and alſo the 
iſland of Minorca, a medium had 
been taken between the eſtabliſh. 
ments of 1749 and 1762; and this 
eſtabliſhment, allowing the force of 
the argument upon which it was 
founded, might certainly have been 
objected to (and in fact it had actu- 
ally been objected to by a confiden- 
tial friend of the preſent miniſters) 
as too large and expenſive for the 
reduced ſtate of the empire. On 
what grounds therefore were they 
now called upon to vote it too ſmall 
and contracted? Miniſters had de- 
clared, that, upon a minute inquiry 
into the ſtate of defence of our 
weſtern poſſeſſions, they had found 
them ſubjects rather of anxiety than 
comfort and that this opinion had 
been confirmed by the reports of the 
officers commanding in the Weſt In- 
dies, who had been ſeverally conſulted 
upon the force which each thought 
r2quiſite for the ſecurity of the iſland 
he commanded. he 
Upon the firſt of theſe points, it 
was urged, that, unleſs parliament 
meant to reſign, in compliment to the 
preſent adminiſtration, all pretenſions 
to inveſtigation, check, and controul, 


they were bound to proceed up- 
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on more ſolid ground than the mere 
words of miniſters, before they au. 
thorized an innovation fo burthen. 
ſome in the expence, and odious 0 
the ſentiments of their conſtituents, 
Many caſes there undoubtedly were, 
in which it was both wiſe and neceſ. 
ſary to place a full confidence in 
miniſters, Such a proof of their 
confidence they had lately given, in 
voting 80,0001. for rhe ſecret fer. 
vice- money expended during the 
late tranſactions on the continent, 
Even in the preſent caſe, had the 
augmentation propoſed been tem- 
porary, and the miniſter had declar. 
ed, that he had reaſons ſufficiently 
cogent, but which he could not a 
preſent ſafely explain, for demand. 
ing it, they might have been in- 
duced, without betraying their tru, 
to have given him credit for the va. 
lidiry of thoſe reaſons. But in a 
meaſure ſo important, in every point 
of view, as the preſent, and which 
was meant to be permanent and 
unalterable, they were bound in duty 
to call for the reaſons upon which it 
was grounded, and to examine them 
with the utmoſt care and attention, 
With reſpect to the ſecond point, 
the opinions of our commanders 
abroad, it was contended, that they 
by no means afforded a ſatisfactory 
ground for increaſing. our preſent 
eſtabliſhment, It was obvious that 
each commander of an ifland would 
demand as large a force as he 
thought adequate to his defence on 
his own particular fituation, and 
would govern himſelf, in ſuch requi- 
ſition, merely by a regard to his own 
reſponſibility ; whereas, -in judging 
of an adequate peace eſtabliſhment 
for all the poſſeſſions of Great Bri- 
tain, the whole would depend upon 
a general view of all its parts, and 
their relative exigencies. * 
7 | FANS 
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And, as the houſe was thus left 
without any ſolid foundation upon 
which they could ground the vote 
propoſed, ſo neither was there any 
rational ſpeculation upon ĩt could be 
ſupported. The late tranſactions up- 
on the continent, upon which ſo 
much applauſe had been deſervedly 
beſtowed, were chieffy entitled to it 
upon the account, that by creating a 
diverſion for France nearer home, we 
thereby weakened her power of hoſtile 
attack abroad. It would naturally 
be expected that ſuch a circumſtance 
would enable the houſe to ſave- the 
money of their conſtituents, and to 
leſſen their peace eſtabliſhment, in- 
ſtead of inducing them to augment 
it, ' For whence aroſe our appre- 
henſions? If for our new friends, 
if the neceſſity of increaſing our 
army, and taking the laſt ſhilling 
out of the pockets of their conſti- 
tuents, aroſe from our late alliances, 
greatly and univerſally as ſuch aJli- 
ances and connexions had hitherto 
been applauded, they ought for ever 
to be abandoned and abjured. In 


found to terminate in the diſarming 
of our naval armament, as ſtipulat- 
ed in the agreement with the French 
king, and in adopting the propoſed 
augmentation of our land forces, 
France, and not we, would have 
cauſe to triumph in the event. She 
would obtain a great and a rational 
object: ſhe had at no time been 
unwilling that we ſhould augment 
our army; ſhe knew that it was the 
increaſe of our navy only that ſhe 
had to dread. : 

In the laſt place, much was ſaid 
upon the policy of economy ; and 
It was contended, that it was by a 
Jucicious ſaving of our reſources 
alone, that we could enable our- 
lelres to meet a war with probabi- 


nt 
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mort, if thoſe tranſactions ſhould be 
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lity- of ſucceſs. The example of 
France was ſtrongly urged. She 
had an effective army of 160,000 
men, a powerful marine, and her 
frontier towns ſteoangly fortified, and 
in complete repair. What then 
could have induced her to ſubmit to 
the diſgrace reſulting from her late 
conduct, but her inability to go to 
war, in conſequence of the miſerable 
ſtate of her 1 
the impolitic extent of her military 
eſtabliſhments. Mr. Fox declared, 
that when, in oppoſition to many of 
his own moſt reſpectable friends, he 
ſapported laſt year the propoſition of 
not calling out the militia ſo fre- 
| goat as uſual, he did it entirely 
rom a conſideration, that the c- 
nomy of the meaſure would be a 
greater national advantage, than any 
benefit that could reſult from con- 
tinuing to embody them ſo fre- 
quently as had been done before: 
but he did not therefore approve of 
ſupplying that force by the intro- 
duction of foreign troops into this 
country; and he thought it rather 
extraordinary, that the ſon of lord 
Chatham, who had been a ſtrenuous 
advocate for the militia, and for a re- 
duced land but a ſtrong naval force, 
ſhould countenance the introduction 
of mercenary troops in preference 
to calling out the militia, and con- 
ſent to a ſtipulation with France, to 
reduce the naval armaments of the 
country, and then come forward with 
a propoſition for an augmentation of 
the army. | 
The propriety of the augmenta- 
tion 1 was principally de- 
fended by Mr. Pitt. With reſpect 
to the unlimited confidence which 
the houſe had been ſo zealouſly cau- 
tioned againſt repoſing in miniſters, 
he acknowledged, that the occaſions 
for ſuch confidence, were always oy 
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be lamented, as well by thoſe who 
were to grant it, as by thoſe, who, 
in conſequence of the grant, were 
obliged to take upon them a deep 
and extenſive reſponſibility. That 
ſuch occaſions, however, might oc- 
cur, he preſumed, would not be 
denied; and he contended that the 
preſent was of that nature, fince it 
was obvious, that it would be highly 
improper for him to enter into any 
detail reſpecting the defence of our 
diſtant poſſeſſions, or to proclaim in 
what particulars the iſlands were 
thought vulnerable, unleſs ſtrength- 
ened by an additional force. 

The objections that had been 
made to the opinions of officers com- 
manding in the Weſt India iflands, 
had proceeded upon a falſe ſuppo- 
fition. Their opinion had never 
been aſked upon the whole force 
neceſſary for the defence of all our 
foreign poſſeſſions, nor was it ever 
intended preciſely to calculate the 
whole, by the mere addition of what 
was required for each part ſeparate- 
ly; but government, after having 
aſcertained, through the knowledge 
and experience of thoſe who had 
been on the ſpot, what might be 
conſidered as a force adequate to 
the defence of each individual iſland, 
would undoubtedly form a general 
plan for the protection of the whole, 
with a due regard to the 'relative 
circumſtances of each, and to a vari- 
ety of other conſiderations, which it 
would be neceſſary to take into the 
account. And ſurely it was ridi- 
culous to ſuppoſe, that government 
ſhould be able to form a compre- 
henſive permanent eftabhiſhment for 
this purpoſe, by mere inſtinct, and 
without any previous conſultation 


with ſuch perſons as were moſt able 


to furniſh them with the information 
that was neceſlary in the detail. 


granted, that the Weſt India iſland; 


peared clearly to him the moſt eli. 


The arguments taken from the 
late events on the continent were, he 
contended, inapplicable to the matte; 
in queſtion ; fince, whatever conclu. 
fion was drawn from them, the ne. 
ceſſity of having our diſtant poſſeſ. 
ſeſſions at all times in a poſture gf 
defence; and ſecure a aid frye 
would remain the ſame. It had 
indeed been inſinuated, that he had 
ſhewn a predilection for defending 
them by a land, rather than a navi 
force. This was an argument adapt. 
ed to the prejudices, he was ready 
to admit, the laudable prejudices; of 
that houſe ; but he was convinced, 
that, upon examination, it would ap- 
pear merely calculated to ſerve x 
popular turn, He ſhould take it for 


were objects of ſuch importance to 
this country, as to make their ſecy. 
rity a matter of the firſt confiderz- 
tion. There were but three wayz 
by which this could be attempted; 
either by keeping a large ſtationary 
fleet in the Welt Indies; by ſend- 
ing out ſuccours on the proſpect of 
any rupture; or by keeping a mil 
tary force upon the iſlands, equal to 
their defence againſt ſudden ſur- 
prize. Experience had proved that 
a naval force alone could not protect 
them, ſince, with a 1 fleet in the 
Weſt Indies laſt war, ſometimes ſu- 
perior to that of the enemy, the 
French had wreſted ſeveral of the 
iſlands from us. With regard to 
the ſecond expedient, to ſay nothing 
of an attack without a previous de- 
claration of war, it might happen 
to be inconvenient or unſafe to de- 
tach any part of our force from 
Europe; and if it were not, our 
ſaccours, from a variety of cauſes, 
might not arrive in time to prevent 
the miſchief. The laſt therefore ap- 


gible 
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gible mode of accompliſhing this 
object, and the more fo, when it was 
conſidered, that, from the diſperſion 
and diſtance of the iſlands, and the 
peculiarities of that chmate, with 
reſpect to winds and currents, it 
would ſometimes be abſolutely im- 
poſſible for a fleet to afford that 
ſpeedy relief which the occafion 
might require, unleſs there was a 
ſuficient military force upon the 
iland to ſecure it from ſurprize. 

Upon the ſubje& of ceconomy he 
vbſerved, that his opinions were well 
known upon that article, and that, 
from the ſituation he held in his 
majelty's ſervice, no one could be 
more anxiouſly intereſted in it than 
he was. But, he contended, that 
every moderate expence, by which 
the continuance of peace could be 
more firmly inſured, was true œco- 
nomy, and the beſt economy this 
country could purſue. It was upon 
this principle, and after a due con- 
uderation of the preſent ſtate of our 
finances, that it appeared to him 
well worth our While to lay out 
80,000 l. annually, the ſum which 
the propoſed augmentation would 
coſt, for the purpoſe of keeping our 
diſtant poſſeſſions in ſuch a conſtant 
poſture of defence, as might deter 
any hoſtile power from attempting 
to wreſt them by ſurprize from us : 
to act otherwiſe, to tempt an attack 
by leaving them expoled and de- 
fenceleſs, would be to be ſparing of 
our wealth, and laviſh of the proſ- 
perity of the Britiſh empire. 

It having been remarked, in the 
courſe of the debate, by general 
Burgoyne, that the plan of augment- 
ing the forces in the Weſt Indies, 
ſeemed neceſſarily to imply a cor- 
reſpondent ſyſtem of fortiſication in 
that quarter, and that ſome expla- 
nation of the intentions of govern- 


+ 


ment upon that point was requiſite 


for the information of the houſe ; 


Mr. Pitt avowed that ſome addi- 
tional fortifications, upon a moderate 
ſcale, and with a view to render the 
military force more efficient, was 
intended, and was ſo connected with 
the plan of augmenting the land 
force to be ſtationed there, that it 
might be conſidered as an indiſpen- 
ſable part of it. For the propriety 
of this meaſure, they had not only 
the ſanction of a board of Engliſh 
general officers, but that of the moſt 
eminent French engineers; ſince not 
only every iſland belonging to that 
nation was fortihed, but they alſo 
had begun to fortify thoſe they took 
from us in the laſt war, as ſoon as 
they came into their hands. 


This avowal of Mr. Pitt's, called _ 
up Mr. Fox again, who urged, in the 


moſt earneſt manner, the neceſſity 
of a more full and accurate inveſh- 
gation of the ſubject, before they 
proceeded to authorize a meaſure, of 
the extent and expences of which 
they wereleft in total ignorance. Mr. 


Pitt aſſured the houſe, in reply, that 


the whole of the expence of the in- 
tended fortifications would not ex- 
ceed 2co,0001.; that the works 
propoſed would neceſſarily take ſome 
years in completing ; and conſe- 
quently, that the additional annual 
expence to the nation would be very 
trifling. 


A diviſion at length took place 


upon the motion, that 315,865 1. 
be granted for. the forces for the 
plantations and Gibraltar, for the 
year 1788; when there appeared, 
ayes 242, noes 80. ? 

The eſtimates for the ordnance 
were afterwards brought forward; 
and a motion being made, that the 
conſideration of them ſhould be ad- 
journed to the next day, the ſame 
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was rejected by a large majority; 
and a grant for the amount of the 
eſtimates was voted without debate. 
The lateneſs of the 
our at which the ord- 
nance eſtimates were vgted, having 
prevented the diſcuſſibn of them 
upon the 1oth, Mr. Sheridan took 
oecaſion to introduce that ſubject 
again into the houſe upon Monday 
the 17th. The intention of govern- 
ment to fortify the Weſt India 
iſlands had, he ſaid, been candidly 
avowed, and the limits of the ex- 
2 in a looſe way, aſcertained. 
ut, he conceived, that before par- 
liament gave its final ſanction, either 
te the propoſed augmentation of the 
army, or to eſtimates of the ord- 
nance, it was neceſſary they ſhould 
underitand more accurately the pro- 
poſed extent of the ſyſtem of fortifi- 
cation to be adopted for the Weſt 
Indies. They had been repreſented 
as neceſſary to give efficiencytotroops 
that were to be ſtationed there, and 
rhaps, the next year, the houſe 
might be called upon to vote more 
troops as neceſſary to give efficiency 
to the fortifications, In a report of 
the board of ordnance, laid upon the 
table of that houſe in the year 1783, 
by the preſent maſter-general, the 
duke of Richmond, his grace had 
ſuggeſted a ſyſtem of fortification, 
both at home and abroad, which, ſo 
far as related to the former part, had 
been fully diſcuſſed in that houſe 
and rejected. The preſent propoſal 
of fortifying the Weſt Indies, was a 
part of that original plan, and not, 
as the miniſter had pretended, a new 
idea ariſing out of new circumſtan- 
ces. In order, therefore, to rouſe 
the houſe to a due attention to the 
important ſubjects before them, he 
ſhould move, That there ſhould 
4 be laid before the houſe, an eſti- 
«« mate of the expence of compleat- 
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diſtreſs and perhaps deſtroy the gun. 


ing the fortifications intended jy 
« the Weſt Indies, with an account 
« of the number of troops neceſiary 
« to garriſon the whole,”? 

Mr. Sheridan obſerved, that there 
were ſome other articles in the ord. 
nance eſtimates which required ani. 
madverſion. - Amongſt the reſt, 3 
charge of /. 10, ooo for the pur. 
chaſe of powder-mills at Waltham 
Abbey, upon a project of yovern. 
ment's manufacturing powder there 
for its own uſe; a project which, he 
thought, in every point of view, ab. 
ſurd and impolitic, as it tended to 


powder manufactures of the country, 
to ſubſtitute an unfair monopoly in 
the hands of government, and as the 
expence attending the eſtabliſhment 
was ſo enormous, that every pound 
of powder coſt four times the price 
at which it was ſold by the manu- 
facturers; a fact that had been al- 
ready aſcertained from the expe- 
rience of the royal powder mills at 
Feverſham. 
Another moſt ſingular. and extra- 
ordinary project was, that of raiſing 
a corps of artificers, to conſiſt of 
600 men, and dividing them into fix 
companies. Mr. Sheridan ridi- 
culed with great ſucceſs the idea of 
putting artificers under martial lay, 
and ſubjecting them to military dil- 
cipline. — He did not conceive, he 
ſaid, that men, capable of earning 
half a crown a day, would enliſt as 
ſoldiers, and work in their reſpeQive 
Occupations, at one-third of that ſum, 
for the mere douceur of military 
diſcipline. With regard to the 
economy of the meaſure, he re- 
marked, that in the report of 1783, 
before alluded to, the maſter-general 
had ſtated, that, by ſuffering ſome 0 
the artificers at Woolwich,  Sheet- 
neſs, &c. to be put into companies 
the artillery would never want art 
hcers, 


cers, and a ſaving of LF. 15,000 
ould be made to government. Be- 
bre, therefore, any new plan of 
ling a diſtin& corps of artificers 
as authorized, it would be proper 
know what the ſaving made in 
pnſequence of the original plan had 
mounted to; becauſe, if no great 
ing had been made, the plan 
ow propoſed would evidently be at- 
aded with additional expence to 
e public. r 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
plied, that he muſt neceſſarily re- 
ſt the motion which had been. 
ade, becauſe it was obvious, from 
e nature of things, that it could not 
t preſent be complied with. He had 
entioned before what he thought 
early would be the groſs amount 
f the expence, and ſo ſoon as the 
articulars could be eſtimated, they 
0u!d, without doubt, be ſubmitted to 
arliament. He ſaid, the rejection 
f the general ſyſtem of fortifica- 


f the ordnance, upon which occa- 
on he had the misfortune to differ 
opinion from one half of the 
ouſe, by no means involved all the 
arts of it in the ſame condemnation; 
nce many of the principles admit- 
d by thoſe, who oppoſed the general 
ſtem, would apply to the ſupport 
f that at preſent in agitation, and 
here were beſides others in its fa- 
our of ſound policy and unqueſ- 
lonable wiſdom. | 

With reſpe& to the other topics 
hat had been touched upon,» they 
ould, no doubt, be fully diſcuſſed 
a ſome future day. At preſent, he 


Vor. XXX. 


on propoſed by the maſter- general 
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ſhould only remark, that the mea- 
ſure of taking additional powder- 
mills into the hands of government 
was highly expedient, as well for the 
purpoſe of trying experiments in the 
manufacture, and endeavouring to re- 
move the cauſe of thoſe complaints, 
which it was well known the gan- 
powder ſerved laſt war had occa- 
ſioned, as to guard againſt the conſe- 
quence of finding themſelves, on an 
emergency, wholly at the. mercy of 


the manufacturers. The primary ex- 


pence of the eſtabliſhment would ne- 
ceflarily be great, but in future very 
inconſiderable when weighed againſt 
its utility and importance, 
- Mr. Sheridan, with the conſent of 
the houſe, withdrew his motion. 
Upon ſeveral days, which inter- 
vened 1n the courſe of theſe and the 
ſubſequent debates of the preſent 
ſeſſion of parliament, the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Haſtings continued, in 
various ſhapes, to occupy the atten- 
tion of both houſes of parliament, 
Articles of impeachment againſt fir 
Elijah Impey were alſo brought 
into the houſe of commons by fir 
Gilbert Elliot, on the 12th of De- 
cember, and proceeded upon in part, 
at various times, during the courſe 
of the ſeſſion. But as theſe form 


ſubjects diſtin from the ordinary, 
proceedings of parliament, we ſhall: 


throw them into a chapter by them- 
ſelves, and give our readers, at the 
end of our parliamentary hiſtory, as 
full an account of them as the na- 
ture and limits of this publication 
will admit. nn 
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Caſe of the late promotion of officers to the flag; mation relative there, h 
ford Rawdon ; Aefended by lord Howe, as expedient and agreeable to pro. 
dents ; the motion ſupported by lord Hawke ; objected to by the earl of Sand, 
auich, on the general ground of inexpediency, His account of the eftablif.. 
ment of the ſuperannuated liſt ; anſwered by lord Rawdon ; motion rejetted 
Mr. Baſtard's motion on the ſame ſubje& in the houſe of commons; oppoſed by 
Mr. Beaufoy and Mr. Pitt; different opinions of naval officers upon the ſubjed; 
motion withdrawn. Second motion of Mu Baſtard, for a committee of n. 
quiry ; detail of the cafes of the rejected captains ; defence of the board of 
admiralty ; the promotion defended by captain Berkeley 3 condemned by M. 
Fox; opinions of. ſeveral military officers 3 of country gentlemen ; charge o 
partiality againſt lord Howe ; denied by his friends; motion rejected by a ma. 
jority of only 16. Third motion, on the ſame ſuljj ect, by Mr. Baſtard; 
ſpeakers in the debate; rejected by a majority of 49. Debates on the Indi 
declaratory bill; occaſion of bringing in the bill; objeted to, upon the gener 
principles of declaratory bills, as unparliamentary, unjuſt, and as a dan. 
gerous precedent ; motion for bringing in the bill defended by Mr. Pitt, on th 
plea of neceſſity ; anſwered by Mr. Flood; India company beard by counſel u 
the ſecond reading; bill oppeſe on two grounds ; 1/t, as not containing th 
true ſenſe of the original att of 1784; 2dly, as veſting an arbitrary put 
in the board of controul, and authorizing a meaſure injurious to the company, 
and dangerous to the conſtitution; defence of the bill againſt theſe objettion; 
Mr. Pitt's condu# cenſured by jewveral of his friends; motion for committin 
the bill carried by a mayority of 125 to 182; bill re-committed and 
amended ; debate on the third reading; names of ſpeakers; paſſed by a n. 
jority of 54. Bill debated in the houſe of lords; ſpeech of the marquii 


Lan/down; paſſes by a majority of 71 to 28; proteſt entered. 


HE firſt object of impor- 
tance, which engaged the at- 
tention of parliament after the re- 
cels, was the promotion of flag of- 
ficers in the navy, which had taken 
Place on the 15th of Sept. preceding. 
In order to enable our readers to 
enter more accurately into the me- 
rits of the diſcuſſion, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to ſtate, that by an order of 
council, dated in the year 1718, and 
addrefled to the lords commiſſioners 
of the board of admiralty, they are 
directed to proceed, in the promo- 
tion of officers to the rank of ad- 


liſt of captains, regard only had 


mirals in the navy, according to ihe 
ſeniority of ſuch officers upon ths 


their being duly qualified for us 
rank to which they ſhall be pv: 
moted. By a ſubſequent order of 
1747, the lords of the admiralty at 
authorized to ſuperannuate lug 
captains of long and meritonow 
ſervice as ſhall be diſabled from 
ſerving as admirals, by age or inkt: 
mity, under the title of admiral 
upon the ſuperannuated liſt, or, as 
is commonly called, the liſt of ye! 


In the promotion made by the 
board of admiralty at the time 
abovementioned, in which fixteen 
captains were promoted to the flag, 
upwards of forty captains had been 
paſſed over, the greateſt part of 
whom had the offer made them of 
being put upon the ſuperannuated 
lit; but, conceiving themſelves en- 


WW: itled, from their paſt, and their ca- 
e2; WW pacity for future ſervice, to the rank 
„of acting admirals, they refuſed the 
| of retreat that was offered them, and 
Mr, had endeavoured, but without ſuc- 
(es, to obtain their re-eſtabliſhment 
na from the board of admiralty. 


This partial promotion had occa- 
foned a great and general diſguſt, 
and eſpecially amongſt the officers 
of the navy, who were alarmed to 
ind that the expectations of reward 
for the longeſt and moſt meritorious 
ſervice, were to be dependent upon 
the caprice of the firſt lord of the 
xdmiralty; and it was therefore 
thought a proper ſubject for parlia- 


ting WMMnentary animadverſion. Accord- 

ingly, on Monday the 
ch. zoth of February the 
i buſineſs was brought forward by 


lord Rawdon, in the houſe of lords. 
He ſtated the circumſtances of the 
late promotion, as we have juſt re- 
lated them, and ftrongly inſiſted 
pen the acknowledged and indiſ- 


veputable merit of the officers who 
pro- ad been paſſed by. This neglect, 
re contended, was contrary. to the 
UE (abliſhed practice of the ſervice, 


ind was without a precedent, At 
de ſame time, he ſaid it was not his 
mention to impute improper mo- 
ves to any one, and he had there- 
ore framed his motion in ſuch a 
anner, as he hoped would appear 
perfectly inoffenſive and unobjec- 
lonable, He conceived the ſubject 
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to be of the utmoſt importance to 
the naval ſervice of this country, and 
had no doubt but that their lord- 
ſhips would become the protectors of 
the many brave and deſerving of- 
ficers, who could not but conſider 
themſelves as injured in their juſt 
expectations, and degraded in the 
eyes of their countrymen—He ſhould 
therefore move, © That an humble 
« addreſs be preſented to his ma- 
ce jeſty, praying that he would be 
« graciouſly e to take into his 
« royal conſideration the ſervices of 
« ſuch captains of his majeſty's na- 
« yy as were paſſed over in the laſk 


« promotion of adroirals.”? 


The motion being ſeconded, lord 


Howe immediately roſe to juſtify 
his own conduct. After ſtating the 
ſeveral orders under which the board 
of admiralty acted, and the practice 
of the board at various periods, he 
ſaid, that he ſuppoſed it would be 
admitted, that the board was not 
ſtrictly bound to promote captains 
according to their {eniority upon the 
liſt, but was entruſted with a diſere- 
tionary power, for the uſe of which 
they were doubtleſs reſponſible— 
But at the ſame time, he was re- 
ſponſible for the good conduct and 
well-being of the ſervice ; and with 
the reſponſibility, he muſt neceſſarily 
be entitled to exerciſe his own judg- 
ment, and diſcretion in every branch 
of the executive duty of the admi- 
ralty board ; and therefore it was 
incumbent on every man, ſtanding in 
a ſituation ſimilar to his, to be care- 
ful in the promotion of officers, and 
more eſpecially in the promotion of 
captains to flags. It was painful for 
him, undoubtedly, in the exerciſe 
of his diſcretion, to ſet officers aſide; 
nor could he in a public _— 
ſtate the particular reaſons whic 
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operated on his judgment in the late 
promotion of captains to the rank of 
admirals. It would be invidious in 
him to explain them unneceſlarily, as 
it would be cruel in the houſe to de- 
fire him to make ſuch declaration. 
He had acted to the heſt of his judg- 
ment, and with the ſtricteſt impar- 
tiality. 
With regard to the nature of the 
reaſons which might direct the judg- 
ment of a firſt lord of the admiralty 
to paſs over any number of captains 
in a promotion to flags, the houſe 
would have the goodneſs to recollect 
that there might be ſeveral. "Thoſe 
who were likely to be entruſted with 
the care of our fleets, ought to be 
men not only of firm minds, but 
poſſeſſed of bodily ſtrength, to 
enable them to endure the fatigues 
of the hard ſervice they might have 
to ſuſtain. Officers who had ſerved 
ably and meritoriouſly all their lives, 
might not appear, to the judgment 
of a firſt lord of the admiralty, to be 
ft to be entruſted with the care of a 
fleet. The noble lord who brought 
the motion forward knew that in 
the army the ſame obſervation ap- 
plied. A ferjcant of grenadiers, 
though an able and excellent folder, 
might not be qualified to command 
a body of troops on a forlorn hope. 
Theſe, and other confiderations, had 
neceſlarily operated on his judgment 
in the late promotion. If the houſe 
thought proper to take upon them- 
ſelves the promotion of military of- 
ficers, he ſhould feel himſelf eaſed of 
the greateſt cauſe of anxiety in his 
fituation, and of courſe eſcape from 
the painful reſponſibility of office. 
Had the officers who were paſſod 
over ſucceeded their rank, as had 
been ſuggeſted, and not been called 
mto ſervice, as would probably 
have happened, they muſt have gone 


— 


whether ſuch a circumſtance would 


through the ſuperior degrees gf 
promotion, that of vice-admiral, and 
of admiral, before the officers from 
whoſe ſervice the country were tg 
derive advantage; and thus the of. 
ficers who did not ſerve, would have 
ſtood in the way of thoſe who did 
ſerve. He appealed to the houſe 


have been fair or warrantable. 
He then ſtated to the houſe the 
nature of the eſtabliſhment plane 
by the board of admiralty in 1747, 
for the maintenance and ſupport of 
ſuch officers as were paſſed by in a 
promotion of captains to flags. J 
order to make a ſuitable proviſion 
for them, and to enable them 9 
ſpend the latter years of their exif. 
ence in caſe and retirement, that li 
of rear-admirals upon half pay ( 
as they were commonly called yi. 
low admirals) was eſtabliſhed, and 
all apon it received C. 320 a year, 
If the ſuperannuation pay appeared 
too ſmall, it ought undoubtedly to by 
increaſed, He concluded with g. 
marking, that the late promotion, if 
it ſtood in need of the countenance 
4 precedent, was not without that 
ſupporc ; and he inſtanced a promo. 
tion of the fame kind made by the 
late lord Hawke. 

Lord Hawke rofe to vindicate the 
conduct of his father, and denied tht 
it was a precedent in point, becault 
that promotion had taken place vi 
the approbation and ſanction of par 
liament. He reprobated that ijk 
tem of naval diſtinction which ovets 
looked the veteran officers in ordef 
to get at the man who had the chang 
of being the longeſt liver. It 
a ſyſtem which every man, who bal 
at heart the honour of the ſervic 
muſt view with indignation. | 
would, therefore, give the mou 
his moR cordial ſupport. 
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The earl of Sandwich, in a long adminiſtration, the houſe had a right 
and able ſpeech, gave his reaſons to inſtitute an inquiry, and, upon ff. 
for differing in opinion from the no- ficient proof of the facts alledged; 
ble lord who had brought forward to addreſs his majeſty to remove the 
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the motion. He thought it ex- miniſter ſo miſconducting himſelf. 4 
ave tremely improper for that houſe to That was the conſtitutional power of q 
did interfere with the executive govern- parliament, and one of its moſt im- 43 
ule ment. They had much better leave portant and ſalutary privileges; but, bl. 


o« 
* 


it to itſelf, and thoſe noble lords it was widely diſtinct from that ar 
who would adviſe the houſe to accede the other houſe taking upon them- 


Ex 
. 


Em 


k 

1 

the o the preſent propoſition, he was ſelves to exerciſe the functions of the NA 

ned WY perſuaded, were not aware of the executive government. 1 

47 infinite miſchiefs which might en- For his own part, he would not 1 

t of ſue, The parliament of Great Bri- enter into any diſcuſſion of the late 1 
in a tain ſtood high in the opinion of all promotion of captains to flags, be- 
10 Europe; it had acquired abundant cauſe he did not think that houſe 


credit from the propriety of its pro- the proper place for ſuch a diſcuſ- 


1 to ceedings, from confining itſelf to its ſion; but, having himſelf had a ſhare 
vil. proper province, and from not aſ- in forming the eſtabliſhment which, 
t l ſuming offices and functions which in vulgar words, was termed the 
1 did not belong to it, but leaving liſt of yellow admirals, but the true 4 
jd. them where the conſtitution had name of which was the ſuperannuat- E 
and wiſely placed them, in the hands of ed liſt, he would ſtate to the houſe k 


year WY the ſeveral departments of the exe- the origin of the eſtabliſhment. It i 
are cutive government. Let their lord- had been found, at different 78 1 
0 WR ſhips for a moment conſider the em- extremely inconvenient and detri- 99 
e. barraſſments which muſt be felt, if mental to the ſervice, that promo- 6 
20, promotions of admirals were to be tions to flags ſhould. be governed by 11 
ay made by the two houſes of parlia- ſeniority. In the year forty-ſeven, i: 
that | 


ment. The idea was revolting and a promotion to flags was neceſſary, 
monſtrous in the extreme. A want and thoſe then at the board well 
of knowledge of the qualifications knew that there were on the liſt of 
of the different candidates, would captains ſeveral officers in a ſuperior 
preſent itſelf in the Ft inſtance, and degree qualified to command fleets ; 
the influence uſed to obtain promo- but the difficulty was how to come 
tion would be at once moſt abſurd, at them, without loading the public 
and molt. ridiculous. Let parlia- with an amazing and intolerable ex- 
ment place a due confidence in the pence. In concert, therefore, with _ 
frlt lord of the admiralty, and ſuf- two noble lords, the late duke of 
fer him to exerciſe the diſcretwn Bedford, and the late lord Anſon, he 7 
that belonged to his ſituation, un- had taken his ſhare in planning the 
moleſted by their interference, The ſuperannuated liſt, and he had been 
relponſibility lay with that officer the perſon in whoſe hands it had 
and the board; and there the diſ- principally been brought to bear. 
cretion ought to reſt likewiſe. When- The object of it was to provide an 
ever a complaint was formally made income for ſuch captains as, in 2 
ot breach of truſt, or improper con- promotion to flags, the board of 
£46), in any reſponſible member pf are did not appoint admirals 
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not meaning to call them out into 
farther ſervice. At the time of in- 
ſtituting the eſtabliſhment, the ob- 
jet was to make eight admirals 
only, and in order to that, nineteen 
captains were paſſed over; and yet 
there was no complaint then, no 
motion before that houſe to addreſs 
His majeſty on the ſubject, nor any 
idea of injuſtice or partiality enter- 
tained, he eftabhſhment of the 
ſuperannuated liſt had been origi- 
nally received with univerſal ap- 
lauſe, and generally conſidered as a 
mane and benevolent inſtitution. 
"Thoſe captains who were put upon 
It were not ſtigmatiſed, as a noble 
lord had contended, nor in any de- 
gree diſgraced ; but it was an ho- 
nourable retreat from ſervice. The 
noble lord had alfo ſtated, that the 
fate promotion had been altogether 
without a precedent. No ſuch thing, 
There were a great number of pre- 
cedents for it. In ſhort, there was 
ſcarcely a precedent to the con- 


trary. f 

Beſides, what did the preſent mo- 
tion mean ? It deſired his majeſty 
'to take the caſe of the officers, in 
whoſe behalf the motion was made, 
into his confideration. That had 
been done already. Was it his ma- 


jeſty's better conſideration of the 


caſe of the officers that was deſired 
by the motion? If ſo, let their lord- 
ſhips conſider, for a moment, the 

roſs impropriety of their interfer- 
ing with the n in a caſe of 
that nature. If they did it in one 
inſtance, they would be called on to 
do 1t in another, and what infinitely 

iſchievous conſequences might not 
uch an unwiſe confuſion of the diſ- 
tinct functions of the different branch- 
es of the legiſlature lead to? He con- 
gluded with remarking, that with 
regard to the noble viſcount's rea- 


tion to flags, their merits had beg 


ſons for having paſſed over ſons 
captains, undoubtedly it muſt hay 
been painful for him, as a prof 
ſional man, to have conſidered it x 
his duty ſo to regulate the promg: 
tion; but, whatever had been i 
reaſons by which either the nol 
viſcount, or any former lord of thi 
admiralty, had been governed, 
would prove in the higheſt deprg 
improper publicly to ſtate them, 
was not in human nature for ay 
man to think himſelf inſufficien 
and, undoubtedly, one officer be 
lie ved himſelf to be as fit for an ad 
miral as another. Would it, there: 
fore, be humane, or even juſtifiable 
for a firſt lord of the admiralty g 
ſingle out and characteriſe what he 
held to be ſuch diſqualification, g 
rendered it incompatible with tit 
good of the ſervice for ſuch al 
ſuch captains to- be promoted i 


flags ? 

Lord Rawdon contended, in rep) 
that the motion did not interfere wit 
the prerogative, or aſſume the ex 
crak of the function of militay 
promotion. Had it been of thy 
tendency, he was ready to admit 
would be highly indecent and in 

roper. It only defired his ms 
jeſty to take the cafe of ſeveral m 
ritorious and able officers into hi 
royal confideration, upon the pre 
ſumption, that, in the late prom6 


overlooked. He then ftated a cl 
in the reign of queen Anne, wits 
the captain of admiral fir Georg 
Rooke's ſhip, who was then at Pont 
mouth, juſt preparing to fail on a 
important expedition, was pally 
by; fir George Rooke, thereupm 
wrote to prince George of Ve 
mark, remonſtrating againſt ſo gl 
an act of injuſtice to his captain, il 
would he ſail before juſtice was du 


UI 
-. 


m, and he was reſtored to his rank. 
ith regard to the nineteen captains 
at the noble earl had ſaid were 
perannuated, to make eight admi- 
als, the noble earl had not ſtated, 
hether they had withdrawn them- 
ves from the ſervice or not. He 
ad, therefore, a right to conclude 
at they did withdraw; and it was 
n all hands admitted, that ſuch offi- 
ers as had withdrawn themſelves 
rom the ſervice, had no claim to 
ther promotion. But, was that 
he caſe with the officers in whoſe 
\chalf he had made the motion then 
pon the table? Directly the re- 
ſerſe. They were all officers lately 
n ſervice, and ready and willing to 
de employed again. They were 
jot men liable to be ſer aſide upon 


ity. The noble viſcount had aſked, 
f a ſerjeant of grenadiers, though a 
brave ſoldier, was fit to command on 
dangerous enterprize ? Were the 
aſes in the ſmalleſt degree analo- 
yous ? Surely not. The officers for 
hom he then contended had actu- 
ally been in command often. They 
vere looked up to by their whole 
profeſſion as officers of the firſt abi- 
ly, and as fit for command as any 
aval characters whatſoever. In the 
igher ranks of the army, officers 
always roſe by ſeniority, colonels 
became major - generals, and fo 
on; and, unleſs there was ſome 
lain in an officer's character, which 
rendered him unworthy of promo- 
tion and unfit for rank, he ſaw not 
the inconvenience that could ariſe 
from the ſame practice obtaining in 
the navy. The noble earPs argu- 
ment went ſo far as to ſhut the door 
complerely againſt inquiries into the 
conduct of a firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty, on any occaſion; a principle 
wach he hoped he ſhould never ſee 


d harſh an imputation as incapa- - 


. 
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the houſe adopt, ſince it was poſſible 
for a marine miniſter to act as detri- 
mentally againſt the intereſt of his 
country, by abuſing his authority, 
and purſuing improper meaſures, as 
the miniſter of any other depart- 
ment in the ſtate. | 
After a ſhort reply from lord 


Sandwich, in which he ſtated that 


the promotions in the army were not 
attended with any additional ex- 
pence, whereas in the navy, where 
we had already near ſixty admirals, 
the er gen by ſeniority would 
entail on the public an enormous ex- 
pence—the motion paſſed in the ne- 
gative without a diviſion. 

The fate of lord Rawdon's mo- 
tion did not prevent the ſame queſ- 
tion from being agitated in the houſe 
of commons. A motion was made 
on the day following, by Mr. Baſ- 
tard, for an addreſs to the king to 
confer ſome mark of his royal fa- 
vour upon captain Balfour and cap- 
tain 'Thompſon, who had received 
the thanks of the houſe for their 
behaviour on the 12th : | 
of April 1782. Theſe APril 12th. 
officers, Mr. Baftard ſaid, he had 
ſeparated from the reſt, merely on 
account of the peculiar circum- 
ſtance alluded to in the motion; and 
that he meant to include all the 
other officers, who had been paſſed 
over in thelate promotion, in another 
motion, which he ſhould make for 
that purpoſe. Mr. Baſtard, after 
urging the arguments that had been 
uſed on the ſame fide jn the houſe of 
lords, ſtrongly contended that the 
houſe of commons was conſidered 
to be in a peculiar manner the 
guardians of the intereſts and honour 
of naval officers; and he quoted to 
this purpoſe a ſpeech made there on 
a former occaſion by the preſent firſt 
lord of the admiralty, in which he 
[G] 4 aſſerted, 
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aſſerted, that the protection of that 
houſe was what officers always look 
up to, and what contributed eſſen- 
tially to keep up a ſpirit of emula- 
tion amongſt chem. He remarked, 


that public opinion was the principal 


aim and object of every officer; 
that their exertions would always 
be proportionate to che intereſt 
which the nation took in their cha- 
racters and welfare; and that, if the 
people ſhould ever ſhew an indiffer- 
ence towards theſe, the ardour of the 
ſervice would fink accordingly. 


The motion was oppoſed by Mr. 


. Beaufoy, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, on the ſame ground as 
was taken in the other houſe. A- 
mongſt the naval officers, members 
of the houſe, who took a part-in the 
debate, fir George Collyer and cap- 
tain Macbride declared, that nothing 
ſhort of ruin to the ſervice muſt fol- 
low, if ſuch a ſyſtem of promotion, 
as the laſt, was to continue; and, on 
the other hand, lord Mulgrave and 
lord Hood were of opinion, that the 
interference of the houſe might in 
the end prove more detrimental to 
the ſervice than advantageous. On 
all ſides it ſeemed to be admitted, 
that ſeveral of the officers who were 
paſſed over, did not appear, to com- 
mon judgments at leaft, in any re- 
ſpect diſqualiized for the rank to 
which, in the ordinary courſe of the 
ſervice, they were entitled. Mr. 
Baſtard finding, however, that the 
mode in which he had brought the 
ſubject forward, waY\not generally 
agrecable to the houſe, withdrew 
his motion, with a promiſe of bring- 
ing it before them in ſome other 


ſhape. | 

NY Accordingly, on the 
April 48th, 13th of April, he mo- 
ved, © That the houſe do reſolve it- 


«& {elf into a committee of the whole 


4H 


« houſe, to enquire into the condus 
ce of the board of admiralty, touching 
« the late promotion to the flag,” 
As this motion went to a direg 
charge of miniſterial miſcondug a. 


gainſt the firſt lord of the admiralty, 


and was free from the objection of 
interfering improperly in the func. 
tions of the executive government, 
it was neceſſary to meet it upon the 
diſtinct merits of the caſe, 

In ſupport of the preſumption of 
miſconduct, Mr. Baſtard ſtated the 
caſes of captains Balfour, Thomy. 
ſon, Uvedale, Shirley, Bray, and 
Laforey ; and ſeveral others were 
mentioned in the courſe of the de. 
bate. The firſt of theſe officers had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in company 
with captain Laforey, in the war 
before the laſt, by an enterprize 
which required equal {kill and bra. 
very, the cutting out two French 
ſhips of the line in the harbour of 
Louiſbourg. He had ſince conti 
nued to ſerve his country with credit 
in the late war, and was declared 


by ſeveral officers, members of the 


houſe, to be well qualified, fo far as 
they could judge, for promotion to 
the flag. The ſame general teſt 
mony was borne to the character of 
the other officers, It was farther 
ſtated, that he had written to the 
board of admiralty to be informed 
of the reaſons for which he was 
paſſed over in the promotion, but 
had been refuſed an anſwer. Ad- 
miral fir Edmund Affleck declared, 
that he had been acquainted witi 
captain Thompſoa nearly forty 
years; that he knew him to be 38 
honeſt a man, and as brave and {il 
ful an officer, as any in the ſervice; 
that he could not account for bs 
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himſelf, Captain Uvedale had alſo 


ſerved with conſiderable reputation. 
In the late war he had been ap- 
pointed by lord Rodney to the com- 
mand of a part of the fleet, for the 
purpoſe of drawing out the ſqua- 
dron of Monf. de Graſſe, and by 
that means affording an opportu- 
nity of bringing on a general action, 


This important ſervice, which re- 


quired the exertion of all the fkill 
as well as bravery of a commander, 
he ſucceſsfully performed. Captain 
Shirley had alſo commanded ſeveral 
{ail of the line, and had received 
the approbation of the admiralty. 
He had alſo applied to the board, on 
the late occaſion, to have his claims 
exiibited to the council; but the 
firſt lord refuſed to lay his caſe be- 
fore them. The caſe of captain 
Bray was fingular: he had been 
employed during the late war in the 
impreſs ſervice, and, upon his apph- 
cation to the board for a flag, he 
had been adviſed by lord Howe, on 
account of his advanced age, to give 
up his claim to rank, and to apply 
tor ſuperannuation : this advice he 
had accordingly followed, but it 
was afterwards diſcovered that he 
was precluded from being put upon 
the yellow lift by the order of coun- 
cih of the year 1747, which expreſsly 
excepts captains who had not been 
ſent to ſea during the war, Upon 
tis caſe it was ſtrongly argued by 
captain Macbride, that if the offi- 
ccr3 who are employed in this dill - 
cult and diſagreeable, though eſſen- 
ually important ſervice, were to be 
conſidered as thereby forfeiting 
their claim to rank, none but thoſe 
of the loweſt characters would un- 
dertake it in future. Captain La- 
forey had been ſet aſide merely on 
account of his having, ſome time be- 
fore, accepted the appointment of 


[105 


naval commiſſioner at Antigua; al- 
though at the ſame time ſir Charles 
Middleton, late one of the commiſ- 
ſioners reſident in London, had bee 
promoted to the flag. | 
In order to obviate the unfavour- 
able concluſion which theſe caſes 
ſeemed ſtrongly to ſupport, it was 
argued by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in defence of the admiralty, 
that none of the circumitances al- 
ledged amounted to more than a 
negative proof, that the officers in 
queſtion were not diſqualified for the 
rank for which they contended ; but 
that, where a ſelection was to be 
made (and that a ſelection was ex- 
pedient v/ould appear, not only from 
the uniform practice of the navy, 
but from the great expence and 
ſundry inconveniences which would 
unavoidably reſult from an over- 


loaded liſt of flag officers) it was 


neceſſary that a diſcretionary power 
of making that ſelection ſhould be 
lodged in the commiſſioners of the 
board of admiralty. He admitted 
that they were reſponſible to parlia- 
ment for the uſe of that diſcretion, 
and that whenever a caſe was made 
out ſtrong enough to warrant a ſuſ- 
picion of ſuch abuſes as deſerved 
cenſure or puniſhment, it was the 
indiſpenſable duty of the houſe to 
proceed to inquire. But he denied 
that ſuch a caſe had been made out. 
It had not been- alledged that there 
was any officer of 1acompetent me- 
rit amongit thoſe who were promot- 
ed, on which a charge of partiality or 
corruption could be founded. It had 
not been aſſerted that the firſt lord 
was actuated by any malice or other 
ſiniſter motive towards thoſe: who 
had been paſſed over, upon which 
he could be charged with injuſtice 
or oppreſhon. The point to be de- 
cided by the houſe was, whether they 
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could infer, from the ſtatement of 
cafes they had heard, that the judg- 
ment of the noble viſcount, upon 
profeſional merits, was not to be 
truſted, but ought to be corrected 
by thgirs ? Such a caſe might un- 
doubtedly occur; but he warned the 
houſe of the miſchiefs that would 


© - Inevitably ariſe from opening their 


doors, without the moſt palpable 
and urgent necefiity, to the diſcuſ- 


fron of profeſional qualifications, and 


the arrangement of military pro- 
motions. He then proceeded to 
make a variety of ingenious obſer- 
vations upon the ſeveral caſes that 
had been lated, with a view to take 
of the impreflion which they ſeemed 
ro have made upon the houſe. 

The only naval officer who, upon 
this occaſion, ſupported adminiſtra- 
tion, was the honourable captain 
Berkeley ; who lamented that ſuch a 
queſtion ſhould have been brought 
before the houſe ; but ſaid, that as 
it was, he muſt declare his opinion 
to be, that the houſe ought not to 
interfere, but to leave the diſcretion 
unclogged where .the reſponſibility 
was placed. 

In reply to the arguments of Mr. 
Pitt, it was urged, by Mr. Fox, 
that the rank of admiral might be 
conſidered in two views; that the 

rincipal view undoubtedly was pro- 

pective, and to future ſervices ; and 
in this view a more ſtrict ſelection 
was proper and juſtifiable: but it 
might be conſidered alſo retroſpec- 
tively, as an honour and reward for 
paſt ſervices. In the latter view, 
the late promotion could not be de- 
fended a moment, it was moſt ſcan- 
dalouſly partial and unjuſt. And, as 
a proof that the admiralty had con- 
ſidered it in this point of view, he 
mentioned the promotion of fir ohn 

Lindſay, who, though unqueſtzona- 
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bly an officer of the firſt reputation 
in the navy, was well known to he 
in ſo deplorable a ſtave of health, as 
to leave no room for the expecta. 
tion of future ſervices. As a far. 
ther proof, he ſtated; that as there 
were. twenty-four admirals on the 
old liſt fit for ſervice, and no ſervice 
very likely to be wanted ſoon, the 
late promotion could not be juſtified 
on the principle of ſtate neceflity, 
and muſt therefore come under the 
notion of honorary reward and emo. 


luments; and under that conſtruc. - 


tion, no one, he again repeated, 
could heſitate to. pronounce it par- 
tial, capricious, and oppreſfive. But 
he alſo contended, that where, in ad. 
dition to negative merit, ſignal and 
approved paſt ſervices could be 
pleaded, there was a fair claim, even 
on the former ground,to the higheſt 
ranks in the ſervice. At leaſt, he 
ſaid, a contrary determination would 
do infinite miſchief, by checking the 
ardour and damping the ſpirit of en- 
terpriſe amongſt our officers, 

In this argument he was joined 
by fir George Olborne and ſeveral 
other military officers. The houſe 
ought not, ſaid that gentleman, to 
imagine, that men led by their ge- 
nius, and qualified to follow the mi- 
litary profeſſion in either ſervice, 
looked to the number of paltry ſhil- 
lings they were to receive per day, 
as a compenſation for their laborious 
life and perilous ſervices, - There 
was not a man, he would venture to 
ſay, that ever got a commiſſion in 
the navy, who did not aſſure him- 
ſelf, that, by a continued ſeries of 
honourable and meritorious conduct, 
he ſhould obtain a flag. It could 
not, therefore, but prove a deep and 
cutting mortification for any man, 
conſcious that he did not deſerve it, 
to find that he was put aſide in the 
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day of promotion. Military men, 
f-om the nature and danger of their 
profeſſion, muſt be allowed to feel 
more poignantly, and with more 
nicety and quickneſs of animation, 
than thoſe accuſtomed to the frigid 
rules of civil office. To ſuch feel- 
ings he had ever been accuſtomed, 
and he truſted they were feelings 
neither miſbecoming a gentleman 
nor an officer. The power of ſet- 
ting promotions and appointing to 
command had ever been lodged in 
the board of admiralty ; but if ei- 
ther were wantonly and capriciouſly 
exerciſed, that houſe would act 
wiſely and with becoming aide 
to employ its conſtitutional func- 
tions of enquiry and controul. 
Admiral fir Peter Parker re. 
marked, that he ſaw no reaſon for 
ſelection at preſent in a promotion to 
the flag. Formerly, when we had 
only nine admirals, a ſelection was 
indifpenſably neceſſary; but now, 
when the liſt of admirals was fifty- 
ſeven, ſurely a ſufficient number fit 
for any ſervice might be found at 
all times. He ſpoke of the peril 
and fatigue of a marine life, and 
ſaid, if neither honours nor emolu- 
ments were given to officers, who 
had behaved meritoriouſly, and gal- 
lantly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, he 
feared the thanks of the houſe 
would be confidered only as an 
empty compliment. 1 
Several of the country gentlemen 
ſupported Mr. Baſtard's motion, and 
declared, that they did not think the 
paltry conſideration of a few thou- 
ſands a year, which they under- 
ſtood was all the ſaving that would 
be made, could at all juſtify the 
cruelty and hardſhip with which 
they thought many deſerving of- 
hcers had been treated. An at- 
tempt was alſo made to fix a charge 


of partiality upon the firft lord of 
the admiralty, by remarking that 
there was a marked negle&, in the 
late promotion, of the officers who 
had ſerved their country ſo gal- 
lantly under the auſpices of lard 
Rodney. This was warmly denied 
by Mr. Strachey, who appealed to 
the lift of the late promotions. The 
queſtion being put, the houſe di- 
vided, ayes 134, noes 150. 


The ſmallneſs of the majority by 


which the miniſter defeated this en- 
quiry, encouraged Mr. Baſtard to 
make a third attempt. On Tueſday 
the 29th of April, after : | 

a ſhort ſpeech, in which April 2gth. 


he ſaid, that the arbitrary powers 
claimed by the board of admiralty, 
having in ſome meaſure received 
the ſanction of the houſe, he hoped 
that, in order to prevent the miſ- 
chievous conſequences that might 
enſue, they would at leaſt —_— 


ſome permanent „ as a r 
of ſervice, to which officers might 
truſt. He moved the following 
reſolution, That it is highly in- 
«« jurious to the ſervice, and unjuſt, 
« to ſet aſide from promotion to 
« flags, meritorious officers of ap- 
« proved ſervice, who are not pre- 
« cluded by the orders of his ma- 
« jeſty in council.” The motion 
was ſeconled by fir William Moleſ- 
worth ; and, after a debate of ſeveral 
hours, (which was ſupported on the 
one fide by fir ]. Miller, captain 
Bertie, general Norton, Mr. Mar- 
tin, Mr. Loveden, , Mr. Drake; &c. 
and on the other by Mr. Grenville, 
lord Apſley, and admiral. Hood) the 
houſe” divided upon the. 3 
queſtion, noes 220, ayes 169 
During the time that the conduct 
of the board of admiralty under- 
went theſe diſcuſſions in the houſe of 
commons, another ſubject was intro- 


duced 
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duced by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, which gave riſe in both 
as to ſeveral of the warmeſt and 
moſt intereſting debates of the pre- 
ſent ſeſſions of parliament. The 
caſe was briefly this. During the 
apprehenſions, which had exiſted in 
the courſe of laſt year, of a rupture 
with the court of France, govern- 
ment had taken a reſolution of ſend- 
Ing out four additional regiments to 
India, on board the company's ſhips, 
for the protection of our poſſeiſions 
in that quarter; and the propoſition 
had been received with general ap- 
| may by the court of directors. 

at in the mean time the ſtorm hav- 
ing blown over, and government 
fill adhering to their reſolution of 
ſending out the four regiments, with 
a view to form a permanent eſta- 
bliſhment of his majeſty's troops in 
India, a queſtion had ariſen reſpect- 
ing the expence of ſending them 
out, and of their future payment, 
By an act, which paſſed in the year 
1781, it was ſtipulated that the com- 
pany ſhould be bound to pay for 
ſuch troops only as were ſent to In- 
dia upon their requiſition, and upon 
this act the directors had refuſed to 
charge the company with the ex- 
47 of the troops in queſtion. 

ut it was contended by the board 
of control, eſtabliſhed in the act of 
1784, that the commiſſioners of that 
board were inveſted with a power of 


directing, in caſe of a refuſal of the 


company, ſuch expence to be de- 
frayed out of the revenues ariſing 
from their territorial poſſeſſions. 
Upon this caſe the court of di- 
rectors had taken the advice of ſe- 
veral eminent lawyers, who were of 
opinion that the board of control 
was not inveſted, by the act of 1784, 


the directors had aecordingly re- 


with the power contended for; and 


* 


ſuſed to take the troops on board th 
ſhips that were about this time tg 
ſail for India. 

Upon this ground Mr. Pitt moved 
the houſe, on the 25th of Februar, 
for leave to bring in a bill for re. 
moving the doubts in queſtion, by 
declaring the intention of the le. 
giſlature, in the act of 1784, to haye 
been agreeable to the conſtruction 
put upon it by the board of control. 

He ſtated to the houſe, that 
though the names of ſeveral reſpec. 
table gentlemen of the profeſlion 
were ſubſcribed to the opinion which 
had been given to the court of di. 
rectors, yet he was at a loſs to ima- 


powers and authorities veſted in 
them by that act. In this opinion 
Mr. Dundas, chairman of the board, 
declared his concurrence; and added, 
that if it ſnould appear to them ne- 
ceſſary, for the ſecurity of our pol- 
ſeſſions in India, they had a power to 
apply the whole of the revenues of 
India to that purpoſe, without leav- 
ing the company a ſingle rupee for 
their inveſtments. As doubts, how- 
ever, had been entertained, he 
thought the beſt way of meeting 
thoſe doubts was by the authority of 
a ſpecial act of parliament. 

The motion was ftrongly oppoſed 
in the outſet, as being extremely un- 


parliamentary, 


gine on what principle thoſe doubts tu 
were entertained, fince in his mind m 
nothing could be more clear than m. 
that there was no one ſtep that could le 
have been taken, previous to the paſ- P 
ſing of the act of 1784, by the court, * 
of directors, touching the military 1: 
and political concerns of India, and P 
alſo the collection, management, and 0 
application of the revenues of the ( 
territorial poſſeſſions, that the com- a 
miſſioners of the board of control, as { 
it was commonly called, had not 
now a right-to take by virtue of the 

| 
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liamentary, It was argued that 
the opinions of counſel, taken per- 
haps upon a falſe or imperfect ſtate 
of the caſe, was not a fit ground for 
the introduction of a declaratory bill: 
that if ſuch a practice were to obtain, 
it was obvious that declaratory acts 
might be multiplied ad infinitum : 
that the legiſlature ought never to 
have recourſe to ſuch an expedient, 
except when either the wording of 
an act was evidently ſo ambiguous as 
to ſtand in need of explanation; or 
where, in conſequence of the claſh- 
ig judgments of courts, or doubts 
expreſſed by judges from the bench, 
it became neceſſary for the legiſla- 
ture to propound anew its own 
meaning: in all other caſes, parlia- 
ment by interfering would quit its 
legiſlative and aſſume a judicial ca- 
pacity, and, in the preſent inſtance, 
would decide in a cauſe, in which it 
is in ſome reſpeCts intereſted as a 
party, and was to be a gainer by its 
own deciſion. It is a diſpute be- 
tween the crown, or the public, and 
an individual, upon a pecuniary 
tranſation—the king inſiſts upon a 
certain ſum of money from the com- 
pany, upon certain pretences—the 
company admit a ſum to be due, but 
not the amount demanded ; here is a 
clear and ſimple queſtion on which 
an iſſue might be tried in a 
court of law. If the miniſter, in- 
ſtead of ſubmitting the claim of go- 
vernment to a legal deciſion, was 
reſolved to ſuperſede the queſtion by 
an extraordinary declaration of par- 
liament, what was it but to declare 
that he choſe to remove the cauſe 
from the courts of law, where he 
Knew he could have no undue in- 
flue ce, into the two hoaſes of par- 
liament, where he knew that he had: 
ſuch a proceeding was a manifeſt 


F EUROPE. [iog 


75 violent oppreſſion of the ſub- 
Ject. 

It was further argued, that the 
meaſure propoſed was liable to many 
ſerious political objections, and might 
be 5 5 a precedent for the worſt 
E 

as nothing to do but to propoſe 
and bring in a bill for granting new 
powers, in doubtful and ambiguous 
words, under reſtraints indiſtinctly 
defined, and with clauſes that had a 
double aſpect. He had nothing to 
do but to introduce this bill with ge- 
neral declarations of the moderate 
principles upon which it is formed, 
and of ſacred regard to the rights 
which it is intended to control. By 
this affected moderation, the conſent 
of the parties concerned in the bill 


and unpopularity of a violent and 
odious meaſure might be prevented: 
and when greater powers are af- 
ſumed, than thoſe, who are affected 
by them, ſuppoſed they were fub- 
ject to, and reſiſtance is made to the 
exerciſe of thoſe powers, then the 
propoſer ſweeps away all objections 
and doubts by an high over-ruling 
ſtretch of parliamentary authority, 
and declares that what he contends 
for was and is the law of the land. 
It was evident that ſomething of this 
fort had happened in the matter in 


queſtion: that the company had 


been induced to conſent to the act 
of 1784 upon pretences, which now 
proved to be deluſive; and that 
the minifter, having obtained that 
conſent, was reſolved to put his own 
conſtruction upon it, contrary to the 
original intention of the party con- 
cerned, 


In anſwer to theſe arguments it 


was urged, that, allowing the juſ- 
tice of the general reaſoning” upen 
declaratory 


A minitter, it was faid, 


are. be obtained, and the alarm 
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declaratory bills, the meaſure pro- 
poſed was juſtified by the neceſſity 
ole caſe, which did not admit of 

ving recourſe to a judicial deter- 
mination ; that the delay of ſending 
out the troops might . poſſibly be 
dangerous; that the company's 
ſhips, in which it was 1 to 
embark them, could not be detained 
much longer; and that the expence 
of providing tranſports ſpecially for 
the purpoſe, upon whomſoever that 
expence ſhould finally be adjudged 
to fall, would be enormous. 

With reſpe& to the argument 
drawn from the ſuppaſed conſent of 
the company to the act of 1784, 
under a conſtruction different from 
that which was now contended for, 
it was denied by Mr. Pitt, that the 
conſent of the company had ever 
been formally given. They had 
indeed agreed to the general prin- 
ciples, upon which the bill was to be 
formed, but it was well known, that 
they had ultimately diſapproved of 
It, 

Mr. Flood, in reply to the for- 
mer of theſe arguments, obſerved 
that the neceſſity of the caſe was by 
no means made out: that the regi- 
ments, which were ſaid to be ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of India, 
might be ſent out, and it might be 
determined hereafter, by whom the 
expence of tranſporting and paying 
them ought to be defrayed. 'The 
houſe therefore ought not by its 
interference to intercept the queſtion 
on its way to a tribunal, where it 
might be judicially determined; and 
it ought {till leſs to interfere in the 
preſent caſe, becauſe it was an in- 
tereſted party, and was about to 
give judgment in its own favour, to 

are its own pocket. He conſi- 

ered parliament and the company in 


whereas in the act of 1781, confirm- 


the light of landlord and tenant; and 
the charter, modified by the acts of 


1781 and 1784, as the leaſe; and 


conſequently, that it was extremely 
unfit either party ſhould be the 


Judge on a queſtion affecting that 
b. 


lea 

After a long debate, the motion 
for bringing in the bill was carried 
without a diviſion; and on its ſe. 
cond reading, upon the 3d of March, 
the Eaſt India company were heard 
by their counſel, Mr. Erſkine and 
Mr. Rous, againſt the bill, at the 
bar of the houſe. Upon this occa. 
ſion, and in the ſeveral debates which 
followed, the merits of the bill an- 
derwent a full and accurate diſcuſ. 
ſion. Thoſe who oppoſed it, found- 
ed their objections principally upon 
two grounds; 1ſt, That the con- 
ſtruction attempted to be put upon 
the act of 1784, was not its true 
and juſt conſtruction; and 2dly, That, 
allowing it to admit of ſuch con- 
ſtruction, the powers it veſted in 
the board of control were inju- 
rious to the rights and intereſts of 
the company, and of a dangerous 
political nature, and therefore ought 
not to be confirmed. IO 

In ſupport of the former propoſi- 
tion, it was argued, in the firlt place, 


that the charter granted to the com- | 


pany having been purchaſed for a 
valuable confideration, every ſtatute 
diminiſhing their rights and privi- 
leges ought to be conſtrued, like 


penal laws, in their mildeſt ſenſe, 


and ſo as to infringe in the leaſt 
oſſible degree upon thoſe privi- 
eges: that in 1 4 caſes all 
acts of parliament ought, if poſſible, 
to be taken in that ſenſe Whic 
makes them conſiſtent with each 
other; and conſequently, that 


158 
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ing their charters, it is expreſsly ſti- 
pulated, that the company ſhould de- 
tray the expence of na troops but 
{ach as were ſent to India upon their 
own requiſition, the act of 1754 
cught to be conſtrued in ſuch a 
manner as to make it conſiſtent with 
the preceding acts, which could not 
be conſidered as repealed in the act 
of 1784 by mere implication, a di- 
rect and expreſs enacting bill or 
clauſe being neceſſary for that pur- 
ſe. 
— it was argued, that the 
beſt and ſafeſt mode of 8 
a ſtatute was, to explain and illuſ- 
trate one part by others of the ſame 
ſtatute; a mode of expoſition which 
would evidently beſt explain and diſ- 
cover the meaning and intent of the 
makers. In the a& of 1784 the 
board of commiſhoners “are au- 
** thorized and impowered, from 
« time to time, to ſuperintend, di- 


rect, and control all acts, opera- 


tions, and concerns, which in any 
« wiſe relate to the civil or military 
„government or revenues of the 
territorial poſſeſſions of the com- 
« pany, in the manner in the ſaid act 
directed, and “e the court of di- 
rectors are required to pay obe- 
* dience to, and to be governed and 
bound by, ſuch orders and direc- 
„tions as the ſaid court ſhall re- 
« ceive from the ſaid board.“ 
Upon theſe clauſes the new powers 
claimed by the board of control 
reſted; and, taken by themſelves, 
they certainly admitted of tae unli- 
mited conſtruction intended to be 
put upon them. But, by ſubſequent 
clauſes, they appear evidently to be 
reſtricted to certain acts. In the 
eleventh ſection it is enacted, © that, 
in order that the ſaid board may 
* be duly informed of all the tranſ - 
actions of the ſaid company, rela- 


« tive to the management of theic 
concerns in India, the court of di- 
rectors ſhould deliver to the boay 

copies of all minutes, &c. and of 
all diſpatches which they ſhall re- 
ceive from their ſeryants in India, 
and alſo of all letters, orders, or 
inſtructions propoſed to be ſent to 
any of their ſervants.“ It then 
follows, © that within fourteen days 
« after the receipt of ſuch letters, 
&c. the commiſſioners ſhould re- 
turn them to the directors, either 
* * deter. or theig 
reaſons for di ovi aud 
amending them, 9 ors 
are bound to pay obedience 10 
„ ſuch orders ſo amended or al- 
« tered: and if, within fourteen days 
« after requiſition made, the court 
of directors ſhall neglect ſo to do, 
* it all and may be lawful for the 
« ſaid commiſſioners to prepare 
« and ſend to the directors any or- 
ders or inſtructions to any of 
their governments, concerning 
the civil or military govern- 
ment or revenues of the Britiſh 
territories in the Eaſt Indies; 
and the directors are in ſucb cafes 
required to tranſmit diſpatches, 
in the uſual form, os to 
« the tenor of ſuch orders, &c. 
From theſe latter clauſes it was ar- 
gued, that if the commiſſioners 
were inveſted with the abſolute and 
ſitive authority contended for, and 
if the directors were bound to pay 
implicit obedience to their orders in 
all caſes, it was abſurd to ſpeciſy 
certain caſes in whichiit might be law- 


ful for them to ſend orders and in- 


ſtructions to the company's ſervants 
in India without the conſent of the 
company; and conſequently that it 
was evident, from the whole tenor 
of the clauſes taken together, that 
the power veſted in the commil- 

| fopers 
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Koners was no other than a power 
of ſuperinteridency and control over 
the tranſactions of the company in 
their management of their affairs in 
India; a power of altering and 
amendin . 
tions, and, in caſe of neglect in the 
directors, of carrying ſuch orders ſo 
amended into execution; and not 
a power of originating meaſures, in 
oppoſition to the chartered and ſti- 
pulated rights of the company. 
Thirdly, it was ſtrongly contend- 
ed, that the language of the mi- 
niſter, when he brought in the bill in 
1784, coincided in the moſt expreſs 
manner with the conſtruction here 
put upon it; and Mr. Pulteney and 
ſome other members, who uſually 
voted with him, declared, that they 
ſuppprted him at the time from a 
perſuaſion that ſuch was the inten- 
tion and meaning of the act, and 
that otherwiſe nothing ſhould have 
induced them to vote for it; that 
the conſtruction attempted to be put 
upon it by the declaratory bill, 
made it equally obnoxious with the 
celebrated bill rejected by the lords 
in 1783, with only this difference, 
that what the one had for its pro- 
feſſed object openly, and without 
diſguiſe, the other was attemptin 
to effect by fraud and diſſimulation. 
Mr. Powis argued, from the various 
amendments which the act received 
in its paſſage through the houſe, that 
no ſuch ideas of its extent, as were 
now endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed, 
were then entertained of it, 'much 
leſs expreſſed, and that if they had, 
it muſt have been rejected. Mr. 
Baring, one of the directors, de- 
clared, that it was generally under- 
ſtood at the time, by that board, to 
be utterly incapable of the unlimited 
conſtruction now put upon it. And 
colonel Barre declared, that, hav- 


their orders and infſtruc- 
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ing aſked one of the directors, why 
they had ſuffered the bill to paſs un. 
reſiſted, and with the ſanction of 
their concurrence, the director had 
admitted with him, that the bill 
darkly and tacitly conveyed power 
to the board of control as hoſtile to 
the rights of the company as Mr. 
F ox”s bill, but that they had a con- 
fidence in the adminiſtration which 
introduced it, and had no doubt of 
their exerciſing thoſe powers with 
gentleneſs and moderation. 

Upon this Fer, Mr. Fox and 
his friends took occaſion to triumph 
upon the complete juſtification, 
which the meaſure he had formerly 


propoſed, had now, they ſaid, ob- 


tained by the tacit confeſſion of his 


adverſaries themſelves. It is with 
great pleaſure, ſaid he, on the cloſe 
of one day*s debate, that have heard 
(for I muſt have been gifted with 
extraordinary feelings indeed, if 1 
had not been peculiarly gratified at 
hearing) a complete — able de- 
fence of almoſt every principle of 
my own bill from the mouth of the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt); at hearing almoſt the whole 
of that meaſure maintained and ſup- 
ported with an irreſiſtible eloquence, 
and in a flow of language peculiar to 
himſelf. It will now no longer be 
clamoured through the country that 
I am the violator of chartered rights, 
or the uſurper of the powers of the 
India company. Had the right ho- 
nourable member acted in the ſame 
open and fair way in 1783, all that 
abuſe which I have {a fnined, all 
that clamour that has been excited, 
all that popular phrenſy which diſ- 
graced the kingdom from one end 
of it to the other, never would have 
been provoked. He would then 
have ſaid, „ You take away the 
« company's charter, there I am 
ce 


« with 


„ with you; the flaprant abuſes the 
i er, have — of it, could 
« not have been 8 an end to, un- 
„ jeſs you did ſo! You ſuſpend all 
« their rights; there again I am 
« with you; the ſuſpenſion is neceſ- 
« ſarv for their ſalvation! You aſſume 
the complete management and con- 
« troul of all the company's affairs, 
« civil and military, and the diſpo- 
« ſition and application of all their 
« revenues; in all this you do right; 
« {ach an aſſumption is requiſite to 
give effect to your ſyſtem | But you 
10 put theſe powers into the hand of 
« board of commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by parhament ; there you 
do wrong, and there J am not 
« with you. I contend that a board 
« of control, appointed by the 
« crown, is the proper board to en- 
« truſt all theſe powers with.“ 
Upon that ſingle point ought to 
* reſted KS. * Jifoare, for 
that is the only eſſential difference 
between the two bills. 

In the laſt place, it was contend- 
ed that the board of control itſelf 
did not underſtand the act as con- 
reying to them the unlimited powers 
they now claimed under it. The 
counſel for the company oftered to 
produce evidence at the bar, to 
prove, that, for two years and more 
ater the paſſing of the act of 1784, 
the commiſſioners of that board had 
ated upon the ſtatute of 1781, and 
pariicularly in the year 1786, when 
tiey admitted that they had no 
power to ſend out any of his ma- 
jelty's troops to India without the 
conſent of the company; which 
hewed that they conſidered the ſta- 
ute of 1781 to be unrepealed, and 
conſequently the terms of the com- 
* therein ſtipulated to be ſtill in 
re, | 
la ſupport of the ſecond propoſi- 
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tion, upon which the oppoſition to 
the bill was founded, it was argued, 
that the | Fromm contended for by the 


board of control went to the total 
annihilation of. the court of direc- 
tors, and even of the property of 
the company : for that, the terri- 
torial revenues being in many in- 
ſtances unavoidably implicated in 
their commercial concerns, the ab- 
ſolute control over the former, as to 
their application and expenditure, 
would neceſſarily carry with it a 
control over che latter, and might 
be uſed to ſuperſede the power of 
the directors over the only branch 
of the company's affairs that was 
left to their management. And fur- 
ther, that, as the lettlements abroad 
had a power of drawing upon the 
treaſury at home to the amount of 
one million, the board of control 
would not only have their Indian 
treaſures, but the treaſury in Lea- 
denhall-ſtreet at its diſpoſal. 
Secondly, it was ſaid, that the 
meaſure itſelf, of ſending the four 
regiments to India, was not leſs in- 
jurious to the rights and intereſts of 
the company, than the unlimited 
power under which it was to be 
executed. Colonel Barre, colonel 
Fullarton, Mr. Baring, Mr. Pulte- 
ney, and ſeveral other members. 
were decidedly of. opinion, that it 
would have been both a more juſt 
and more ceconomical meaſure, ei- 
ther to have ſuffered the company 
to raiſe four regiments, or to have 
ſent over the 2,400 men which were 
wanting to complete the king's re- 
giments already in India : — more 
economical, becauſe in the one caſe 
the company's troops are, and would 
be, maintained at infinitely leſs ex- 
pence than the king's :—in the other, 
the company would be free from 
the additional burden of all the of- 
[H} Heer 
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ficers of the four new regiments :— 
more juſt, becauſe in the former 
caſe the company would have en- 
joyed the patronage of the troops 
they were to pay, and might pro- 
vide for many of their own deſerv- 
ing officers, 600 of whom were liv- 
ing in very diſtreſſed ſituations in 
India, who had been reduced at the 


late peace. 


The meaſure was alſo 


condemned as being impohiic, and 
tending to produce confuſion in the 
company's government in India, by 

- Putting the power of the ſword into 
two hands, and by creating jealouſy 
and diſguſt in the minds of the ofti- 
cers in the company's ſervice. 


As a corollary from theſe argu- 


ments, it was contended in the third 
Place, that adminiſtration could have 
no other inducement to adopt the 
meaſure propoſed, than a view to 
the extenſion of their own influence 
and patronage, at the expence of the 


India company. 


As a concluhve 


er of this allegation, colonel 


arre referred the houſe to a paper, 


Rating the conteſt between the court 
of direQors and the board of con- 
trol, relative to the ſettlement of the 
peace eſtabliſhment of the company's 
troops in India, which the former 
wiſhed to have kept up to a cer- 
tain number, whilſt the latter con- 
tended for a greater reduction. 
Now that very board comes for- 
ward of itſelf, and propoſes to ſend 
Your king's regiments in addition to 
that very eſtabliſhment, which they 
had contended, with the laſt degree 
of obſtinacy, was too large, and 


ought to be reduced. 


ut, he 


added, I have long ſeen, and I no 
ſee more diſtinctly, a ſyſtem of pa- 
tronaze, a ſettled and regularly di- 
geſted plan at the bottom of the 


* 


hole buſineſs. It was, he too 


tlainly pepcerved, a regular re- 


greſſive plan to graſp all the patron. 
age of the India company ; and the 
declaratory bill then before them was 
only one ſtep more towards its com. 
1 : he therefore conjured the 
ouſe to be aware, and look about 
them ; and declared, that if the pre- 
ſent bill paſſed, a fatal ſtab would, 
in his opinion, be given to the con- 
ſtitution. It was alſo ſtrongly urged 
by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox, that 
the power of an abſolute contr, 
over, and of a diſcretionary appli. 
cation of the territorial revenues of 
the India company, amounting to 
near nine millions ſterling, as claim. 
ed by the board of control, was an 
object of ſo enormous a magnitude 
as to require no common degree of 

caution before it was ſanctioned. 
Laſtly, doubts were ſtarted, whe. 
ther the power claimed by the board 
of control, of keeping an army af 
the king's forces in India to any 
amount they choſe, and approprit- 
ing the revenues of the company to 
their payment, was conſiſtent with 
the principles of the conſtitution, 
It was ſtated, that the raiſing and 
keeping a ſtanding army in time of 
peace, is declared by the bill ef 
8 to be unlawful, but with the 
addition of theſe words, within this 
kingdem, This declaration was ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed not to extend to 
the keeping an army out of the 
kingdom, in any of the dominions cf 
the crown; and accordingly, in the 
ellimates for the plantations, the 
number of troops was not voted, 
but the money for their raiſing aud 
maintaining was granted; para- 
ment not being afraid of the crown's 
keeping a ftanding army there be- 
yond the number which could be 
raiſed and ſubſiſted by the money 
voted for that ſervice; the crowl 
having no revenue in the plat» 
* tapens 
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tations. But in the 12th of Wil- 
lam the Third, a jealouſy having 
-riſen reſpecting the army in Ire- 
und, where the king had a reve- 
nue for its ſupport, parliament li- 
mited the number which was to be 
kept there. There appeared the 
{me ground of jealouſy in the pre- 
ſent caſe ; there was a revenue at 
the diſpoſal of the king's miniſters, 
for raiing and paying an army 
withour conſent of parliament, and 
conſequently the power claimed by 
the board of control was a dange- 
tous departure from the principles 
of the conſtitution. 

Such were the principal arguments 


uſed by thoſe who oppoſed the paſ- 


ling of the Declaratory Act. On the 
other ſide, 1t was contended, that 
with reſpe& to the conſtruction of 
the act of 1784, conſidered in the 
light of a penal law, the principle 
lad down could only be admitted 
ſo far as was conſiſtent with the 
ſpirit and expreſs objects of the act 
Itſelf; that it would be abſurd to put 
a ſenſe upon an act that would de- 
feat the main ends for which it was 
paſſed; and that, with regard to the 
att of 1781, ſuch parts of it as were 
inconſiſtent with the proviſions of the 
lublequent act, were, ipſo facto, vir- 
tually, though not expreſsly, re- 
pealed. 

In oppoſition to the ſecond argu- 
ment, drawn from the particular 
cates ſpecified, in which a power of 
originating meaſures, and carrying 
them into execution, was veſted in 
tue board of control, the avowed 
and expreſs deſign and. intention of 
the act in general, and in all its 
parts, was ſtrongly infiſted upon. 
It: expreſs objelk, it was ſaid, was 
to take the entire management of 
tne territorial poſſeſſions, and the po- 
wil government of India, out of 


(115 
the hands of the company, leaving 
them only the direction of their 
commercial concerns. The board 
of control was in future to be re- 
ſponſible to the public for the proſ- 
Parity, defence, and ſecurity of our 
ndian poſſeſſions, and was therefore 
to be inveſted with all the powers 
and authority neceſſary for the due 
diſcharge of the important duties 
delivered over to it. Theſe powers 
were given in general terms, and 
the mode of exerciſing them in par- 
ticular caſes was ſpecited ; in ſome, 
they had a negative upon the 
orders of the directors ; in others, 
where a difference of opinion aroſe, 
it was enacted, that the board 
might enforce the execution of its 
own ; and could any man be abſurd 
enough to imagine, that if the di- 
reQors were at any time to fold their 
arms acroſs, and remain in a ſtate 
of inactivity, that-the board were 
not authorized and bound to iſſue 
ſuch orders as the exigence of the 
caſe might require? In th: inſtance 
then before the houſe, could it be 
ſuppoſed that parliament intended 
to leave to the company, who it 
might be expected, from the ſhort 
duration of their charter, would at- 
tend chiefly to their own 1mmediate 
pecuniary intereſts, the entire diſ- 
poſition of their revenues, without 
enabling the board of control, who 
were reſponſible for the defence and 
permanent ſecurity of the whole, to 
appropriate ſuch part of them as 
ſhould be thought neceſſary for thoſe 
purpoſes ? 

With reſpect to the language ſaid 
to have been held by adminiftration, 
when the act of 1784 was brought 
into parhament, Mr. Pitt denied, in 
the moſt politive manner, that he 
had ever given, by any declarations 
of his, reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
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a& was intended to bear any other 
conſtruction, than that which he now 
contended for. He particularly re- 
membered an expreſſion, which, tho” 
ridiculed at the time, would clearly 
explain the ideas he had formed upon 
the ſubje&t, when he termed the 
board of commiſſioners, as conlti- 
tuted in the bill, a board of ave 
control, With reſpect to what might 
have been the intentions of other 
wee in ſupporting that mea- 

ure, or the expectations of the court 


of directors, he did not apprehend 


that che merits of the preſent queſ- 
tion were at all concerned in them. 
As to the opinion which the board 
of control itſelf was aſſerted to have 
entertained of the limits of their 
own authority, it was alſo argued to 
be foreign to the queſtion, Mr. 
Dundas, however, denied, that any 
proofs exiſted of their having ad- 
mitted their want of power, in the 
manner that had been ſtated; and 
the counſel for the company offering 
to produce certain papers as evi- 
dence of the fact, at the bar, a ſhort 
debate enſued upon the propriety of 
producing ſuch evidence, and the 
queſtion being put, its production 
was negatived by a majority of 242 
to 118. It was urged on the other 
hand, in ſupport of the power claim - 
ed by the board of control, that they 
had in ſeveral inſtances exerciſed it 
to the extent now contended for, 
That particularly in the year 1785, 
when it was well known that the 
company's treaſury in India.was not 
only inadequate to the payment of 
the current demands, but ſcarcely 
contained a ſufficient ſum to pay the 
arrears of the army, the commiſ- 
fioners for India immediately ſent 
an order for * payment of the 
troops in the firit inſtance, and to 
poſtpone all other demands, It was 


thoſe who were to be reſponſible for 


bill or not; and that, with reſpettto 


well known that the army was 
this time ripe for a mutiny, and that 
in all probability ſuch a misfortune 
might have happened, had not the 
board of control taken the ftep the 
did; a ſtep which they could ng 
have taken, had they not been veg. 
ed with a power to apply the terr. 
torial revenues as they thought pro- 
per. In fact, ſuch a power was in. 
diſpenſably neceſſary to be given 9 


the ſafety of India, and without it 
the board would have been a nugs. 
tory and inefficient body. 

Upon the ſecond head of argu. 
ments uſed in oppoſition to the hill 
it was ſaid in the firſt place, that the 
power given to the board of conti 
over the revenues of the company, 
as explained by the declaratory at 
was almoſt univerſally admitted by 
both fides of the houſe to be neceſ. 
ſary for the purpoſes for which it 
was conſtituted, whether ſuch power 
was actually given in the origin 


the poſſible abuſe of that power, it 
was ſufficient to anſwer, that the 
board was reſponſible to, and under 
the controul of parliament, The in. 
conſiſtency of thoſe gentlemen who 
brought in and ſupported the rejed- 
ed bill of 1783, who condemned the 
bill. of 1784 as impotent and ineffet. 
tual, and now condemned the exten- 


0t | 

ſion of it as an unjuſt violation of plic 
the company's rights, was ftrongly of 
animadverted on. dot 
With regard to the ceconomy and an 
policy of the meaſure of ſending out mu 
the four regiments to India, it was loo 
admitted that the company's troops et 
were raiſed and maintained at a lei wo 
expence; but in the preſent cal of 
great expedition was required, and aff 


this could only be effected in the 


mode adopted. The impolicy 
having 


having two armies in India, in two 
1:tinct ſervices, was alſo admitted, 
and Mr. Pitt avowed his opinion of 
the expediency of incorporatin 
them into one; but that, he ſaid, 
oucht undoubtedly to be the king's ; 
nd he did not ſcruple to declare, 
that it was not without a diſtant 
view to that meaſure, that govern- 
ment were defirous of increafing 
ne permanent eſtabliſhment of the 
king's forces in India. As to the 
additional patronage which would 
thereby accrue to the crown, he 
proteſted in the molt ſolemn man- 
ner that his conduct was in no de- 
gree influenced by that conſidera- 
tion; and (aid, that in order to leſſen 
the hardſhips of the half-pay offi- 
cers in the company's ſervice, it 
was the intention of government to 
livide equally the new commiſſions 
with them; a propoſition which he 
hoped would not be thought unrea- 
ſonable, when it was conſidered, that 
there are upwards of 2,000 officers 
n the half-pay in the king's ſervice, 
many of whom had even a claim 
upon the Eaſt India company from 
their ſervices an that country in the 
laſt war, 

Upon the great conſtitutional 
queſtion of ſtanding armies, Mr. 
Pitt remarked, that there were great 
maccuracies in all the exiſting laws 
relative to that ſubject. The bill 
of rights, he ſaid, was not very ex- 
plicit: it hardly ſtated the illegality 
of a ſtanding army within the king - 
dom, but was filent with reſpect to 
an army out of the kingdom. The 
mutiny act was drawn up ſtill more 
looſely; and he hoped that one good 
effect attending the preſent diſpute 
* be a reviſion and ge 
ol the law upon points ſo deeply 
affecting the 1 and *=s 
promiſed his afſiftance and ſypport 
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in ſo neceſſary an undertaking. In 
ſhort, he declared his readineſs and 
moſt earneſt wiſhes, that every guard 
and check that could be deviſed 
ſhould be adopted. If any danger 


was apprehended from the bill be- 


fore the houſe, relative either to the 
augmentation of the army, or the 
patronage of India in general, he 
was ready to receive any clauſes 


that might be offered, from what- 


come, from whatever individual, or 
accompanied by what language 
they might, for guarding in the moſt 
effectual manner againſt ir. 
Notwithſtanding the moderatg 
and CY language uſed by 
the miniſter in defence of the decla- 
ratory bill, the unfavourable recep- 
tion it met with in the houſe, and 
even from many of his own friends, 
was apparent through the whole 
greſs of it. Some of theſe lat- 
ter ſuggeſted their apprehenſions, 
that he had been led into this mea- 
ſure by perſons of whoſe principles 
they did not much approve, and 
with whom they were ſorry to ſee 
him ſo intimately connected. One 
gentleman, ſpeaking of him, ſaid, 
that he was ſure his conſcience had 
been ſurpriſed ; an expreflion which 
gave occaſion to Mr. Sheridan to 
remark; * that, without doubt, his 
« original crime had been, that he 
« had connected himſelf with thoſe 
« from whom no good counſel could 
„ come; and that, lamenting as 
« they all muſt do, the conſequences 


ever part of the houſe ito 


« of his want of vigilance, and the 


« misfortunes of his connections, it 
« was earneſtly to be wiſhed, either 
« that his conſcience would keep a 
« hettor look out, or that he would 
& keep better company. On the 
motion made on the 5th of March 
for committing the bill, there were 
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noes 125 to ayes 182. And on the 
7s when the report was to be 
rought up, though Mr. Pitt de- 
clared, that, for the purpoſe of hav- 
ing further checks, to prevent troops 
being ſent to India without the ap- 
probation of parliament, and to pre- 
vent the improper application of the 
territorial revenues, he ſhould move 
for its re-commitment, and that the 
committee ſhould be inſtructed to 
receive clauſes for the ſaid purpoles, 
the queſtion for bringing 1t up was 
carried by a majority of only 67. 

Upon its re-commitment, on the 
10th, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer moved the clauſes before al- 
luded to. The firſt was to limit the 
number of forces, for the payment 
of which the commiſſioners of the 
board of control were empowered to 
iſſue their orders, to 8,045 men of 
his majeſty's troops, and 12,200 of 
the European forces in the compa- 
ny's ſervice, The ſecond was to 
prevent their increaſing the eſta- 
bliſhed ſalary of any office in the 
ſervice of the company, unleſs ſuch 
increaſe ſnould be propoſed by the 
directors, and laid before both houſes 
of parliament. The third was to 
prevent the commiſſioners from or- 
dering the. payment of any extraor- 
dinary allowance to any perſon, on 
account of ſervices performed in 
India, except as is excepted in the 
preceding clauſe. The fourth and 
laſt was to oblige the directors to 
lay annually before parliament an 
account of the produce of all their 
revenues, and of their diſburſements. 
"Theſe clauſes were agreed to with- 
out debate. 

On the third reading of the bill. 
upon the 14th of March, it again 
underwent a long diſcuſſion, in which, 
in addition to the arguments before 


urged, Sir Grey Cooper contended, 
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that the bill had come out of the 
committee more unparliamentary in 
its form than it was before. He jaid, 
that no precedent had been adduced 
of enacting clauſes being added and 
annexed to declaratory bills; and that 
he would venture to aſſert, that it 
was incongruous with the ground 
and principle of declaratory law, 
to ſupcradd to the declaration of 
what was and is law, explanatory 
clauſes, qualifications, and reſtraint, 
What was it but to ſay, that the 
power declared to be in the com- 
miſſioners was firſt vefted inthem ty 
law, provided certain things be 
done, and certain conditions ob. 
ſerved by them, which were not law 
betore. The clauſes propoſed by the 
miniller, to cover his rear, were pre 
pofterous in the correct ſenſe of the 
word; they were in their nature an- 
tecedent to the declaratory bill, and 
ought to have made a part of the 
act to be explained, if the act in- 
tended to give the extraordinary 
powers which the declaration al. 
ſumed, but which the omiſſion of 
theſe clauſes clearly prove that it 
d1d not, 

Beſides the gentlemen whoſe 
names have been already mention- 
ed, the bill was oppoſed by Mr. 
Wyndham, Mr. Anſtruther, Mr. 
Francis, Mr. Baſtard, Mr. Martin, 
&c.; and defended by Mr. counſellor 
Scott, Mr. Hardinge, Mr. Rolle, 
Mr. Thornton of the court of di- 
rectors, Mr. Addington, and lord 
Mulgrave. The bill finally paſſed 
by a majority of 54, and was or- 
dered to the lords. 

On the 17th of March, the day 
appointed for its ſecond reading) 
lord Portcheſter propoſed, that, be- 
fore they proceeded farther, the 
opinion of the judges ſhould be ta- 
ken upon the conſtruction of the 4 
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of 1784 3 and he moved a queſtion 
for that purpoſe. This motion was 
oppoſed by lord Hawkeſbury and 
the chancellor, as tending to pro- 
duce unneceſſary delay, at a mo- 
ment when the company's ſhips were 
detained in port at the enormous 
expence of three or four hundred 
pounds a day, and might, if they 
waited the iſſue of the mode of pro- 
ceeding now recommended, loſe their 
voyage for the preſent year, It was 
urged in vain, on the other fide, that 
declaratory bills, being of the nature 
of judicial acts, ought to be proceed- 
ed upon with - more than ordinary 
delay and deliberation ; and that in 
the preſent caſe eſpecially, in which 
the private rights of individuals were 
materially aiteQed, conſiderations 
that were merely political ought not 
to be allowed any weight. The mo- 
ton was rejected by a majority of 76 
to zo; as was alſo a motion made 
by the duke of Norfolk, for defer- 
ring the ſecond reading to the 


Tnurſday following, agreeable to 


the prayer of a petition which he 
preſented from certain of the pro- 
prictors of India ſtock. ; 

n the debate upon the main queſ- 
tion, the bill was attacked and de- 
tended upon the various ground? on 
wich it was diſcuſſed in the houſe 
of commons. The debate was cloſed 
by the marquis of Lanſdown, who 
took a large view of the bill with 
reſpect to its declaratory operation 
and its general political principles. 
He expreſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment, that any one, who recollected 
what had paſſed in that houſe in the 
years 1783 and 1784, could contend 
tor a moment that the principles of 
the preſent bill were contained in 
that of 1784. Their lordſinps had 


tefuſed to ſuffer the bill of 1783 to 


[119 
be ſent to a committee, becauſe it 
was bad in its principle; and yet 
the act which they afterwards paſſed 
in 1784, as now intended to be ex- 
plained, manifeſtly holds one and 
the ſame principle. 'The preference 
of the latter to the former could not 
have been given on account of its 
particular proviſions. He, at leaſt, 
ſhould have preferred that which 
gave the government of India to 
parliamentary commiſſioners for four 


you: It would now have expired. 


ut if the power propoſed ſhould once 
be given to the crown, what time 
and exertion would not be required 
to recover it, or to keep within due 
bounds the influence of the crown, 
when all the patronage of India was 
added to influence 1t already poſ- 
ſeſſed ? If it was capable of erecting 
a fourth ſtate, and overturning the 
conſtitution in fourth hands, how 
much more capable of miſchief 
would it be, when united in one of 
the three eſtates, and that the crown, 
there being eleven millions ſterling 
per annum to adminiſter? After fit- 
teen years oppoſiuon, and a concur- 
rence of many favourable circum- 
ſtances, all that the virtue of par- 
lament could effect, in reduction of 
the influence of the crown, had been 
the abolition of the board of green 
cloth; and ſince that reduction, the 
crown had got on faſter than ever. 
To what then were they to look for 
the ſafety of the conſtitution, when 
the crown ſhould acquire ſuch an 
acceſſion of influence as would con- 
trol parliament itſe!f ?, 

As a 
inſidiouſly concealed their deſign, 
if they had ever really concelv- 
ed an idea of conſtruing the act 
of 1784 in its preſent extent, be 
quoted a pamphlet publiſhed by Mr. 
[{] 4 Pulteney 


proof that miniſters had 
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Pulteney at the time, which admini- 
ſtration ayowedly diſperſed all over 
the kingdom, as containing ſenti- 
ments which they wiſhed to be con- 
ſidered as the principles of their 
conduct. The part which Mr, Pulte- 
ney had taken upon a late occaſion, 
clearly proved the ſenſe he had of 
the conſtruction of that act. In cor- 
roboration of this argument, his 
lordſhip alſo adverted to another 


tranſaction, which had taken place 


during the paſſing of the act, when 
a claufe, expreſsly empowering the 
board of control to originate diſ- 
patches, was, upon the remonſtrance 
of the directors, that ſuch a clauſe 
amounted to a total aſſumption of 
their rights, given up and omitted, 

With reſpet to the particular 
meaſure which the bill deſigned t0 
enable government to carry into 
execution, he conceived it to be not 
only unjuſt to the company, by filch- 
ing patronage at their expence, and 
to their military officers, by throw- 
ing them back in their promotion, 
but indefenſible upon any military 
or economical principle. The latter 
he proved by a variety of calcula- 
tions; and as to the former, he ſaid 
the policy of having many officers 
and few men was exploded through- 
out Europe, and was only calculated 
for patrcnage. 

His lordſhip concluded with ob- 
jecting to the bill, as in ſome mea- 
ſure n a point purpoſely left 
ſuſpended hitherto, the public right 
to the territorial poſſeſſions in India. 
He allowed that ſome deciſion upon 
the ſubje& muſt ſocn be made, and 
a general ſyſtem for the government 
of India adopted. He was ready to 
enter into a cool and diſpaſſionate 
diſcuſſion of that moſt important 
niealure, but he did not think that 


ments were propoſed, but rejected 


reference to the ſubſequent clauſes, 


they ought to place ſo implicit z 
confidence in the profound wiſdon 
and great experience of his majeſty, 
miniſters, as blindly and Precipi. 
tately to adopt all their projects. If 
it be neceſſary to ſend four rezi. 
ments to India, a ſhort act might 
_ for that purpoſe, and the rel 
e reſerved for a more mature de. 
liberation, 
In the committee ſeveral amend. 


and on the 19th of Mareh, upon itz 
third reading, the bill was again de. 
bated by the lords Camden, Coven. 
try, Hopeton, and the lord chance. 
lor, on one fide, and lord Lough. 
borough, lord Grantley, lord Stor. 
mont, lord Carliſle, and lord Hawke, 
on the other. The argument prin. 
cipally infiſted on by the former 
was, that the act of 1784 authoriſed 
the board of commiſſioners to died, 
as well as to control, all acts, ope- 
rayons, &c. and they contended that 
the limiting words, “in the manner 
hereinafter deſcribed,”* had merely a 


but did not take away the general 
power of ſuperintendence and d. 
rection in all caſes not ſpecified, I. 
was alſo ſaid by the chancellor, that 
the power given to amend and alli 
diſpatches, admitted in terms a power 
to add new matter to them. Wich 
reſpe& to the omiſſion of the word 
revenues, in one of the genen 
clauſes, giving a power of ſuperit- 
tendence and direction, it was fad 
that it might either have been onit- 
ted by accident, or, waving that 
ground, was ſubſtantially included 
in the words civil and military cn 
cerns. The validity of theſe inſe. 
rences was denied by oppoiition; 
and the example of our own conſtt 
tutien was brought in oppoſition 1 
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che laſt, in which the right of ap- 

copriating the revenue is not a ne- 
ceſſar 3 of the power in 
civil and military affairs. On the 
diviſion, there appeared contents 71, 
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not contents 28. A ſtrong proteſt, 
(which the reader will find among it 
the ſtate papers of this volume) was 
entered againſt the bill, and ſigned 
by ſixteen of the diſſentient peers. 


P. VI. 


The clauſe in the mutiny bill, for incorporating in the army the new corps 

| of military artificers, objeted ts in the houſe of commons, and carried upon 

a diviſion. Debate upon the ſame in the houſe of lords, Duke of Rich- 

mond's account of the N corps; ſupported by lords Cathcart 
e 


and Rawdon ; oppoſed by t 


duke of Mancheſter, lords Porichefter, and 


Carliſie. Debate on the bill for preventing the exportation of wool. 


Arguments adduced by the manufacturers in ſupport of the bill; oppojed 


by the country gentlemen. Speakers upon the queſtion. Chancellor of the 


exchequer decides in favour of the bill; carried by a conſiderable majo- 
pity. Budget opened. Flouriſbing ſtate of the finances. Services woted ; 
and the annual diminution of the national debt provided for without any 
additional tax. Progreſſive improvement of the revenues, and increaſe of 
commerce. State of the finances controverted by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Fox. Further debate upon the report of the budget ; remarks upon it by 
fir Grey Cooper. Bill for better regulating the trials of conteſted elections 
brought in by Mr. Grenville ; objefts of the bill; paſſed with general 
approbation. Motion by Mr. Fox for the repeal of the jnop-tax. Addi- 
ticnal arguments for the repeal; oppoſed by Mr. Pitt; reected by a na- 
jority of 43. Particulars relating to the queſtion of abolifhing the flave- 
trade. Petitions prefented againjt it. Committee of privy council ap- 
pointed to enquire into it. Motion by Mr. Pitt, that the houſe would 
take it into conſideration early next ſeſſion. Delay oppoſed by Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Burke ; and the reaſons adduced by Mr. Pitt jolemnly proteſted 
againſt. Bill propoſed by fir M. Dolben, for regulating ibe tranſporta- 
tron of flaves from Africa to the Weſt Indies; objects of the bill ; op- 
toſed by the merchants of Liverpool and London. Counſel heard againſt 
the bill. Paſſes through both houſes, and recerves the royal aſſent. Com- 
fenſation woted to the American loyaliſts; principles upon which it was 
to be apportioned, explained by Mr. Pitt. Caſe of Mr. Harford recom- 
mended by Mr. Fox ; amendment acceded to by Mr. Pitt. A paſſed for 
granting an annuity out of the Derwwentwater eſtate to lord Newburgh. 


AVING given our readers, importance, which occaſionally en- 
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account of ſome of the principal de- 
bates which occurred in the preſent 
leſſion of parliament, we ſhall now 
jevert to ſeveral other ſubjects of 


in the two laſt chapters, an gaged the attention of both houſes 


uring the ſame period, 
On the 12th of 
March, the report of March 12th, 
the committee. on the mutiny bill 
was 
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was brought up, and, on reading 
the clauſe for incorporating in the 
army the newly - raiſed corps of 
military artificers, the ſame was 
ſtrongly objected as 2 dangerous in. 
novation, and as militating againſt 
the moſt favourite principles of the 
conſtitution. The ſame ſyſtem, it 
was ſaid, might next be extended to 
Mipwrights, and ſo to every other 
deſcription of perſons in the ſervice 
of the executive government; and 
therefore the houſe was called upon 
to repel ſo alarming an innovation 
in limine, In defence of the mea- 
ſure it was urged, that it would be 
attended with an annual ſaving of 
L. 2,000, upon an expenditure of 
L. 22, ooo; and that it was neceſſary 
to extend the military law to the 
corps in queſtion, as the only means 
of keeping them together, and pre- 
venting their deſertion of the pub- 
lic ſervice in time of war. 

This diſpoſition to adopt a new 
principle of expediency and œcono- 
my, upon a ſubject which went to the 
diminution of the liberties of the 
ſubject, inſtead of the old principle 
of actual neceſſity, was ſeverely re- 
probated. Several country gentle- 
men declared, that if the houſe 
ſhould agree to put boo Enghthmen 
under martiallaw, merely for thepal- 
try confideration of ſaving . 2, ooo 
per annum, they would betray their 
conſtituents, and would be de void of 
thoſe feelings for the conſtitution, 
which ought to make their diſtin- 
guiſhing character. It was denied, 
that any neceſſity for ſo extraordi- 
nary a ſurrender of the liberties of 
a part of the community was made 
out; it having never been aſſerted, 
nor being indeed true in fact, that 
there was any difficulty in procuring 
artificers for the ordnance ſervice in 


time of war. The ſenſe of the houg 
being taken on the clauſe, there ap. 
peared ayes 114, noes 67, 

The ſame ſubject was again dif. 
cuſſed on the third reading of tle 
mutiny bill, when it was aſked, whe. 
ther any part of the corps was al. 
ready enliſted and embodied ? Thi 
queſtion being anſwered in the afr. 
mative, it was ftrongly contended, 
that the authors of the meaſure had 
been guilty of an illegal act, in rail. 
ing a body of men without the con. 
ſent of parliament; and that it wa 
a violent and arbitrary meaſure tg 
ſubject thoſe men to military lay, 
who, at the time of their enliſting, 
were evidently not included in the 
mutiny act. On the other hand, Mr, 
Pitt contended, that, by a liberal in. 
terpretation of the king's preroga. 
tive, government was authoriſed, on 
the late alarm of war, to raiſe the 
corps in queſtion : and fir Charles 
Gould, the advocate-general, main- 
tained, that every ſoidier enliſted 
became, ipſo facto, ſubject to be tr. 
ed by martial law. The houſe a. 
gain divided on the queſtion, ayes 
142, noes 70. 

Upon the commitment of the bill 
in the upper houſe, the duke of 
Mancheſter roſe, and declared his 
intention of oppoſing the novel 
clauſes that 1t contained. He was 
an avowed enemy, he ſaid, to the 
extenſion of military law, unleſs in 
caſes of abſolute neceſſiiy; and that 
the preſent bill went unneceſlarily 
to extend that law, by making 2 
number of artificers ſubje& to in 
ſevere eſtects, who had hitherto en- 
joyed their liberty in common with 
their fellow ſubjects. Could it be 
proved neceſſary for the ſafety of 
the kingdom, he ſhould not enter- 
tain the leaſt objection to the en- 

| creaſe 


reaſe of the army; but in a time 
pf profound peace, the adoption of 
meaſure of ſo ſingular a nature as 
he preſent called for jealouſy and 
zution. a 

The duke of Richmond entered 
ato a full explanation of the plan 
f which he had been the author. It 
ad occurred to him, he ſaid, that 
1c formation of a regular corps of 
i1:ficers, wo would, in future wars, 
be applicable to any ſervice, when 
-anted, either at home or abroad, 
ould not but be attended with very 
beneficial conſequences. In all the 
armies abroad, ſuch a corps made 
part of thoſe armies, and, as their 
utility was unqueſtionable, he had 
concluded that there ought to be 
ſuch a corps in our army, and there- 
fore he had conſidered it as his du- 
ty to ſubmit the propoſition to his 
majeſty, who had approved of 1t, 
and it had been fince laid before the 
houſe of commons, and voted by that 
branch of the legiſlature. With re- 
gard to putting them in the mutiny 
bill, being a part of the army, en- 
lited regularly as ſoldiers, like other 
ſoldiers they ought undoubtedly to 
become ſubjected to the ſame law, 
as the policy of the ſtate had conſi- 
dered it as, right that all ſoldiers 
ſhould continue in ſuch a ſtate of 
ſubordination, At the ſame time, it 
was not to be conſidered as any 
hard{hip, fince no ſpecies of trial, 
however popular it might be, was, 
he believed, more fair and candid 
than trials by court martial, He 
added, that the corps of artificers 


highly uſeful, but, at the ſame time, 
ſo far from being an additional ex- 
pence, they would prove a ſaving, 
becauſe the difference between get- 
ing ſuch a number as heretofore, 
and having them formed into a re- 
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propoſed to be formed, was not only 


[123 
gular corps as intended, would ren- 
der the uſual expence leſs by two 
thouſand pounds. Excluſive of the 
corps of artificers, the corps of en- 
gineers, and the gunners, and quar- 
ter gunners, were likewiſe inſerted 
in the matiny bill, which, undoubt- 
edly, they ought to be, as they were 
a part of the army. 

Lord Portcheſter objected princi- 
pally to that part of the new eſta- 
bliſhment which ſubjected the art - 
cers to the arbitrary puniſhment of 
the maiter-general of the ordnance. 
In one inſtance they might be redu- 
ced for want of {kill, of which the maſ- 
ter- general was made the ſole judge, 
to the rank of labourers, and there- 
by be deprived of one-third of their 
pay; and in another, he was alſo the 
ſole judge of the quantum to which 
their pay ſhould be reduced in caſes 
of idleneſs or miſbehaviour. 

Lord Carliſle ridiculed the ſtrange 
reaſon given for adopting the new 
project, that it would be a ſaving of 
L. 2,000 a year. If their lordſhips 
were to be governed by ſuch argu- 
ments, they would be led into ſo 
abſurd a matter as the calcula- 
tion of what the ſurrender of the 
rights of the ſubject was worth 
per man; and, if the rights, and 
liberties of 600 artificers were 
worth juſt (. 2,000, they would ſee 
that the noble lord valved the 
rights of every individual exactly at 
L. 3+ 105. each. 

Lord Cathcart and lord Rawdon 
were of opinion, that the plan form- 
ed by the noble duke would be at- 
tended with many conſiderable mi- 
litary advantages: and the queſtion 
being at length put, the clauſe Was 
carried without a diviſion. 

A bill, which was brought into 
the houſe of commons about this 
time, at the requeſt of the woollen 

manufacturers, 
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manufacturers, for amending and 
rendering more effectual the exiſt- 
ing laws againſt the private expor- 
tation of wool, met with a warm 
oppoſitton from a number of coun- 
try gentlemen, who contidered it as 
an unneceſſary and unjuſt attack 
upon the landed intereſt, The prin- 
cipal fact, upon which the manufac- 
turers reſted their cauſe, was, that a 
quantity of long or combing wool, 
to the amount of 13,000 packs, was 
annually ſmuggled to France; and 
from this fact the following infe- 
rences were drawn: firſt, that the 
wool-growers were by this means 
enabled to keep up the F gry of 
wool in this country beyond its juſt 
ſtandard, to the great detriment of 
our ſtaple manufacture; ſecondly, 
that there enſued a loſs to this coun- 
try of the ſurplus of the value of the 
manufactured articles over the raw 
material, and of the increaſed popu- 
lation which the employment of an 
additional number of manufacturers 
would produce; and thirdly, that 
the ſmuggled wool being an article 
neceſſary to the French manu- 
facturers, it enabled them to rival 
ours. 

In reply to theſe arguments, it was 
contended, that ſufficient evidence 
had not been produced of the quan- 
tity ſuppoſed to be ſmuggled. That 
from an accurate account of the en- 
tries made in the French ports, it 
did not appear that ſo much as 
1,000 packs had been imported, on 
an average of fix years paſt, That 
probably the whole quantity ſmug- 
gled had not been entered, but that 
it was impoſſible to conceive that it 
could amount to any thing near the 
quantity ſtated by the manufac- 
turcrs. That even admitting it 
amounted ts 10,000, yet, as the 
whole produce of this country was 


4 


calculated at 600,000 packs, the 
quantity ſmuggled was not an objed 
of ſuch importance, as to make n 
neceſſary to ſubject the wool-grower, 
to the hardſhips and vexatious re. 
ſtraints which the propoſed bil 
would lay them under. 

With reſpect to the firſt inference, 
it was denied that the price of woc 
was kept up beyond its juſt ſtand. 
ard, and, as a proof that the many. 
facture was not injured by it, the 
increaſe of the value of woollen 
goods exported, from the year 1776 
to the year 1787, was ſhewn to be 
in the proportion 'of nearly one. 
third. Upon the ſecond inference 
it was faid, that, admitting the 
quantity of wool ſtated to be ſmug. 
glied into France, it did not folloy 
that our manufacturers would work 
up that additional quantity above 
what they now do, merely by pre. 
venting its making its way thither, 
On the eontrary, unleſs it be fk 
proved, which had never been even 
aſſerted, that, in conſequence of the 
exportation, the manufacturers are 
in want of materials to work upon, 


it was fair to conclude, that the 


quantity exported was a mere ſur- 
plus, and that the Britiſh manufac- 
turer would not work up a ſingle 
pound more, though the whole 
ſhould be kept at home. As to the 
third inference, it was argued, from 
the flouriſhing ſtate of our manufac. 
tures, that we certainly had not ſuſ- 
fered from the rivalſhip of the 
French. But waving that ground, 
it was ſaid, that a miſchief of another 
kind might ariſe from the total pre- 
vention of the exportation of our 
long wool to France; for, if the 


French manufacturer mn/# have woo! 


of that quality, and cannot get it 
from us, what ſhould prevent them 
from getting our beſt ſheep, and 

producing 
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producing it themſelves ? It could 
not be doubted but that, by appro- 
priating ten thouſand pounds a year 
for buying Engliſh ſheep at a very 
high price, ſhe might have the 
choice of the beſt ſheep in England 
ſent over the channel; and, as fine 
wool bore double the price in France 
to what it does in England, this 
might be well worth her while. 

in addition to theſe arguments, 
it was urged, that it was equally 1]- 
liberal and unjuſt in the manufac- 
turers to expect to have a monopoly 
of the Engliſh wool, and at their own 

rice too, which would undoubt- 
edly happen, and Teave the wool- 
growers entirely at their mercy, if 
all poſſibility of exportation was cut 
off, That this poſſibility was con- 
tended for, not from any material 
advantage that they derived from 
it, but as a check upon the avarice 
of the manufacturer; that they 
well knew they had a common in- 
tereſt with the Britiſh manufacturer, 
but that this avarice might defeat its 
object, ſince, in proportion as the 
price of wool ſhould be reduced, the 
holder of land would have the leſs 
inducement to rear that kind of ſtock 
which produces it. 

Theſe replies were ingenioufly 
combated by the ſupporters of the 
bill, It was ſaid, that the reſtraints 
propoſed to be laid upon the wool- 
growers would not materially affect 
their intereſts at all, and therefore 
could not be conſidered as injurious 
and oppreſſive; for that the value 
of the wool of a ſheep bore ſo ſmall 
a proportion to the value of the fleſh 
of the animal, that it clearly proved 
that the culture of wools was by no 
means the firſt object with thoſe who 
kept ſheep. That this fa& alſo ob- 
viated another difficulty that had 
been ſtarted, namely, that a decreaſe 


m the price of wool might operate 
to the decreaſe of the quantity pro- 
duced, On the other hand, that, 
from the fluctuating nature of trade 
and manufactures, great danger was 
always to be apprehended from any 
diſcouragement that was thrown 
upon them, and that any miſchief 
that ſhould happen to theſe, would, 
in_the event, be doubly felt by the 
land-owner, ſince a decreaſe of the 
population of the country would ne- 
ceſſarily leſſen the conſumption of 
the proviſions, which he ſupplies, 
and conſequently would lower the 
value of ſheep, an effect which he 


would feel much more ſeverely than 
any trifling reduction in the price of 


wool, which could be occaſioned by 
enforcing the prohibitions againſt 
ſmuggling it out of the kingdom. 
The preſent bill, it was alſo con- 
tended, was conſonant to the exiſt- 
ing laws, ar:d was only deſigned to 
carry into more effectual execution, 
thoſe principles of policy, reſpect- 
ing the exportation of wool, by 
which this country had for ſo many 
years been governed, and under 
which both our manufacturers and 
our wool-growers had flouriſhed and 
grown rich together. 

The principal ſpeakers in favour of 
the bill were, Mr. Duncomb, Mr, Ho- 
bart, Mr. Stanhope, Ir. Huſſey, Mr. 
Windham, and Mr. Addington; and 
on the oppoſite ſide, fir John Thorold, 
Mr. Harriſon, Mr. Honeywood, Mr. 
Marſham, Mr. Powis, Mr, Pulteney, 
and fir Peter Burrel. - At length the 
chancellor of the exchequer roſe, 
and, after a few obſervations upon 
the various arguments that had been 
uſed, declared, that as it was admitted 
on one hand, by the oppoſers of the 
bill, chat the wool-growers had but 
little advantage to expect from its 
rejection, and it was contended on the 

other, 
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other, by the friends of the bil!, 
that the manufacturers had much 
to fear, he thought it moſt wiſe, in 
ſuch a caſe, to go with the fears 
that were real, than with the hopes 
that were avowedly little, and there- 
fore he thought it right to let the bill 
go toa committee. On the diviſion 
there appeared, ayes 112, noes 47. 
On the 19th of May, the bill was 
read a third time, and paſſed by a 
conſiderable majority. 
On the 5th of May, the 
May 5th. houſe RIG ined into 
a committee of ways and means, 
Mr. Pitt opened the budget for the 
preſent year. He firſt ſtated the ſe- 
veral articles of ſupply which had 
been voted for the fervice of the 
current year, and which amounted 
in the whole to 5,779,365 1. 
In this account, it was to be ob- 
ſerved, that, in the navy, there was 
an increaſe, beyond what would be 
tae neceſſary peace eſtabliſhment, of 
446,c001.; in the army there was 
an increaſe of 233, ooo l.; and in the 
ordnance there was an increaſe of 
61,0001, Theſe increaſed demands 
were occaſioned by the circumſtance 
of our putting the diſtant poſſeſ- 
ſions of the country into a ſtate of 
more complete defence, and were 
not then to be conſidered as the 
permanent nec ſſary expences of the 
country—aud to theſe there were 
ſeveral ſums to be added which 
could not occur again, or at leaſt 
could not make a part of our ſettled 
| yearly expence. Such was the ſum 
for the relief of the loyaliſts, the 
expence of the late armament, and 
the vote for the payment of the 
debts of his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales. Theſe ſums, added 
together, amounted to 1,282,000]. 
Which was to be conſidered as extra- 
ordinary, and was conſequently to be 
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the reccipts of the country had fully 


lion and a halt; and for this, he 


deducted from the ſettled regal 
7 eſtabliſnment of the COuntry, 
It had been conſidered as wiſe 9 
put every part of the Britiſh domi. 
nions into ſuch a poſture of defence 
as to aſcertain to the country the 
blefliings of peace, and he had thy 
happineſs to ſay, that though they 
had thus incurred an extraordinary 
expence of more than 1,200,000], 


anſweredit, and that without abating 
from the plan, which the houſe, 
in its wiſdom, had eſtabliſhed for 
the diminution of the national debt, 
Mr. Pitt then ſtated the ways and 
means that had been voted for de. 
fraying theſe expences, from which 
it appeared that there was a clear 
ſurplus of 27,000]. The extravr. 
dinary expence would, he feared, 
endure for two years more!. 
would take ſo long before they 
could be certain of coming to the 
permanent peace eſtabliſhment, 
Perhaps he. might ſtate the ſarther 
extraordinary expence that the na- 
tion was likely to incur, for excels of 
navy, exceſs of army, excels of 
ordnance, and indecd for every 
other article, except one, of a ma- 
terial nature, at a million, or a mil- 


thought, there were ample reſources 
in the revenue, as there had been 
proved to be for the large excels u 
the preſent year. 

The other article of extraordinary 
expence which he meant was the 
ſatis faction to be made to the Ame- 
rican loyaliſts. The commiſſionen 
had now nearly wound up the whole 
of the claims, and it appeared that 
there was property loſt, which the 
commiſſioners had aſcertained, and 
agreed to liquidate at 1,860,000], 
There might yet remain 2 ef 
200,0001. to be aſcertained. 'Thi 

Was 


as to be conſidered as loſs of pro- 
perty. There were alſo claims of 
oſs of office, which the houſe would 
tate into their conſideration, and act 
upon as their generoſity might in- 
cline them But, ſtating the whole at 
2, O00, oool. or 2, 100, ooo l. the houſe 
would ſee that oo, oool. had been paid 
them, and there was ſtill 1, oo, oool. 
or 1,600,000). to be paid. He was 
authoriſed to ſay, that they wouid 
be well pleaſed to have this ſum 
paid them by inſtallments, and that 
the payment ſhould commence next 


the profits of a lottery, to be eſta- 
blihed annually, until their claims 
were fully liquidated, ſhould be ap- 
plied to their relief. A lottery for 


or. eren or eight years would fully 
ed, anſwer this exigency, provided that 
[1 the bargain ſhould every year be 
ey rendered as profitable as it had for 
he tie laſt year, and for the preſent. 
nt, He had made the bargain on a 
ict competition among different bid- 
FR ders, and the profit would be about 


of 200, 00 l. a year, Gentlemen 
of might be aſtoniſhed at this circum- 
ry ſtance, but ſuch was the rage and 
as madneſs for this ſpecies of gambling, 
l and ſuch was the bargain that he 
he had made. 
65 The probable ſtate of our reve- 
en nue, and the certain amount of our 
in expence, were matters which came 
next in order, as, undoubtedly, it 
ry would be requiſite to prove that we 
ie ought to have confidence in our 
Co ſituation, That we ſhould invaria- 
13 bly proceed in applying the million 
le to the diminution of our debt, was 
at a propoſition which he would not 
e detain the houſe for a moment in 


d diſcuſing, as it had already ſa 
l forcibly demonſtrated its utility. 
r The million was, therefore, added 
5 do the permanent eſtabliſhment of 
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year; and he meant ro propoſe that 
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the country; and, as the houſe had, 
in its wiſdom, eſtabliſhed a more 
extenſive ſyſtem of defence than 
was in contemplation two years 


ago, he would ſtate the permanent 


ace eſtabliſhment of the country, 
inſtead of 15,478,000. as calculated 
by the committee, at 15,500,000 1, 
The produce of the laſt year's re- 
venue, up to the period ending the 
5th of April, was 15,792,000l. which 
was 163,000]. more than was ne- 
ceſlary, even by the increaſed eſta- 
bliſkment which the houſe had 
thought it wiſe to adopt, and which 
political circumſtances had rendered 
requiſite. | 

Arguing, therefore, from the ex- 
perience of laſt year, we had the 
faireſt ground for confidence, that 
we ſhould not only enjoy ample 
funds for the liquidation of every 
expence, but alſo for carrying on the 
great purpoſe of the late arrange- 
ment, the extinction of the capital of 
our debt. But perhaps it might be 
argued, that it was not a fair mode 
of ſtating our ſituation, nor a ra- 
tional ground of confidence, to ar- 
gue from the evidence of one year 
only. He bepged leave to remind 
the committee, that the laſt year 
had many unfriendly circumſtances 
in it, particularly the interruption 
which our commerce naturally re- 
ceived in the late alarm of war: 
but, even in looking back to the 
average of the laſt three years, they 
found the calculation ſtrongly con- 
firmed, thougb certainly the ſurplus 
was not ſo favourable. Yet we had 
other very eſſential grounds of con- 
fidence — Various branches of re- 
venue were improving, and many 
more were ſuſceptible of improve- 
ment. 'The farming of the poſt- 
horſe duty brought an acceſſion of 
C. 39,000 to the funds. A 

an 
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and probably very conſiderable, ac- 
ceſſion would ariſe from ſome regu- 
lations which he had i in his view 
to propoſe for preventing the frauds 
committed on the revenue in the 
tobacco duties. 

The progreſſive improvement of 
a country in peace, and particularly 
of ſuch a country as England, was a 
matorial object, and this was not a 
ſubject of mere ſpeculation. From 
the experience of four years we were 
able to form ſome eſtimate. The re- 
ceipt of the permanent taxes in the 
year 1787, excluſive of the land and 
malt tax, had been (. 13,000,000. 
The receipt of the taxes in the 
year 1783 had been LF. 10,184,000, 
'Thus there was an increaſed re- 
venue of three millions, of which not 
more than one million and a half ac- 
crued from new taxes. In the trade, 
the navigation, and the fiſheries, the 
progreſſive improvement bore an ex- 


act proportion to the increaſed re- 
venue. g 


In the year 1772 
our imports were C. 14,500,000 


Our exports - + 
In 1787, 
'The imports were a- 
bout - - - = 15,800,000 
But the exports were - 16,600,000 


Perhaps it might be ſaid, that in 
this comparative ſtatement the ba- 
lance was againſt us in the latter 
year ; but rhe increaſe of the im- 
pay aroſe from the increaſe of the 

ome conſumption of luxuries—lIt 
proceeded from the beneficial im- 
port of raw materials uſed m our 
manufactures; and it might be con- 
ſidered as a very pleaſing circum- 
ſtance attending the increaſed im- 
ports, that they chiefly came from 
a part of our own empire —they 
came from Ireland. 


16,000,000 


1 
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In like manner our navipatia 
had Ar | 

The Newfoundland fiſh- 

ery, in 1773, produ- 

. 516,000 

In 1786 it produced - 732,009 


Quintal. 


—— 

In 1773 the tonnage in 
the Greenland fiſhery 
wass = = 


27,009 
In 1786 it was - 


5 3-000 
— 


The fouthern whale-fiſhery, a ney 
and very valuable branch of trad, 
which he only took up at the be. 
ginning of the laſt war, had alf 
equally proſpered, 

In this fiſhery, in 1785, there 
were employed 18' thips, producing 
C. 29,000. 

In 1787 there were employed 3 
ſhips, producing LF. 107,000. 

He concluded with obſerving; that 
he mentioned theſe circumſtances to 
prove that our improved condition 
came from no forced revenues, but 
was the fair and actual reſult of in. 
creaſed commerce. We had thus 
aſcertained a ſurplus after having 
appropriated a million to the pay- 
ment of our debt. We had given 
great additional ſtrength to our ſo- 
reign poſſeſſions, and, in doing this 
we had not overlooked that which 
was the favourite ſervice at home. 
No leſs than feven millions had, in 
the courſe of four years, been ex- 
pended in the improvement of the 
navy; and he took upon him to {ay, 
that it had been applied with a 
much fidelity as it had been voted 
with judgment. There were, he 
would pledge himſelf to prove, 39 
ſhips of the line, and 35 frigates, 
built or repaired, more than there 
were in the firſt four years after the 
peace of 1763. In addition to this 
we had abſolutely and for ever ex. 

ting uiſhed 
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nguiſhed two millions and a half of 
ur debt. | 

Mr. Sheridan followed Mr. Pitt, 
nd remarked, that, however invi- 
jous it might ſeem to ſtart objec- 
jons to ſo flattering a ſtatement of 
he revenue and increaſing reſources 
f the country, as had been juſt 
iven by the right honourable gen- 
leman, it was neceſſary to diſpel the 
-lufion under which this country 
ad been acting for ſome time, and 
o detect the fallacies by which it 
as ſtill attempted to impoſe on the 
dublie, and continue that deluſion. 

The real queſtion before the com- 
ittce was to conſider, whether our 
eccipt was equal to our expendi- 
ure. The annual expenditure for 
hs peace eſtabliſhment, as now 
ted by the right honourable gen- 
Jeman, was to be in future 
15,500,000. This might, there- 
ore, be conſidered as ground to 
gue from, ſince, however much it 
night exceed that ſum, it could not 
exfonably be expected to fall ſhort 
fit, In order to make up an in- 
ame equal to chis expenditure, by 
ing the receipts, not on an average 
df ſeveral years but one year only, 
nd making up the accounts from 
April 1787 to April 1788, inſtead 
f from January to January, a re- 
renue was produced on paper of 
15,792,000, Mr. Sheridan con- 
ended againſt. the accuracy of this 
latement, and ſaid, that taking, as 
te ought to have done, the average 
f 1746 and 1787, the produce of 
the taxes would have appeared to 
de no more than {.15,250,000, which 
ould have fallen ſhort of the ex- 
denditure, as now ſtated, £.250,000. 
his was as near the truth as could 
eaſonably be preſumed, from the 
ircumſtances of the country and of 
ne revende, ſince the peace; and 
a's was the ſituation which the com- 
Vox. XXX, | 


[125 
mittee was bound in duty to meet 
and to provide for, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to impoſe on themſelves 
and the public, and delaying to 
apply the remedy till it might be too 

te, | 

Another circumſtance he felt him- 
ſelf obliged to controvert was, the 
means by which the right honour- 
able gentleman made up his eſti- 
mates of the expenditure, While 
he added to the eſtimates of the 
army, he allowed no addition to the 
eſtimate of the navy. Was it really 
his opinion, that the expence of the 
navy, in 1790, would not exceed 
C. 1,600,000? For the ordnance 
indeed he allowed £.10,000, but 
took no notice of the expence of for- 
tifications, which, in the Weſt Indies 
alone, he had formerly ſtated would 
amount to between two and three 
hundred thouland pounds, and, tak» 
ing fortifications, as it was moſt rea- 
ſonable to do, at the largeſt eſtimate 
(for they ſeldom fell ſhort in point 
of expence, whatever they might do 
in point of utility) there would be 


wanted C. 390,000 for the Weſt In- 


dies alone, and on the whole from 


VL. 700,000 to /. 800,000. He ob- 


jected alſo, to the eſtimate for miſ- 
cellaneous ſervices, which he con- 
tended muſt exceed . 74, 224, the 
ſum to which it was made out. 

Mr. Fox begged leave to re- 
mind the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, that when the ways and 
means were agitated laſt year, he 
then declared, that it was not up- 
on any. account fair. to eſtimate 
our permanent reſources from the 
produce of any one year. But in 
the preſent inſtance he had taken 
but one year, and that ending the 
5th of April laſt, becauſe it was 
found to 
conſequently, more adapted to his 


purpoſe, than to take it, as he had 


(] 


9 


more productive, and, 
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done the former year, ending the 
by of January. For his own part, 

e had no ſcruple to ſay, whatever 
odium might attend the aſſertion, 
and however unpopular it might be 
to hold out an unpleaſing picture of 
our ſituation, that our revenues and 
reſources had been placed in a point 
of view as much too ſanguine, as our 
expences had been eſtimated too 
low. He warned the committee of 
the miſchievous conſequences of ſuch 
fallacy, and remarked, that this 
was, preciſely, the deluſion that had 
reduced the finances of France to 
the low ſtate in which they now 
were. 

After a ſhort converſation re- 
ſpecting L. 500,000, ſtated by Mr. 
Pitt, as a part of his reſources, to be 
due to the public from the Eaſt In- 
dia company, the uſual reſolutions 
were moved and carried, 

On the following day, the report 
of the reſolutions being brought up, 
fir Grey Cooper entered into a mi- 
nute examination of the eſtimates of 
the national expenditure and in- 
come, as ſtated by the chancellor of 
the exchequer. Ihe former was 
taken from the eſtimate of the peace 
eſtabliſhment, made by the com- 
mittee of accounts in 1786, and to 
this was added the expence of the 
augmentation lately voted in the 
military eſtabliſhments. The fact, 
however, was, that the expenditure 
exceeded the eſtimate of the com- 
mittee near two millions; but the 
right honourable gentleman had aſ- 
ſerted, with apparent confidence, that, 
notwithſtanding the extraordinary 
and particular exceſs of this year, 
there was a reaſonable ground of 
hope, that the ſervices of the navy, 
army, and ordnance, and the miſ- 
cellaneous account, would, at the 
cloſe of the year 1790, be reduced to 
the limits · propoſed by the commit- 
tee, in their report of 1786. Sir 
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Grey endeavoured to prove, fron 
ſeveral circumftances in the xc. 
counts of each ſervice, from the 
gradual increaſe of their expence 
and particularly from the enormgy; 
navy debt remaining behind, that 
theſe hopes of reduction were van 
and deluſive, and that there was the 
ſtrongeſt probability that our acta 
expenditure would continue to ex. 
ceed the expenditure eſtimated in 
the report, by a ſum of not leſs thay 
£+ 900,000. 

With reſpect to the public income, 
fir Grey contended, that an average 
of ſeveral years ought to have been 
taken, and that the produce of x 
ſingle year was not to be depended 
upon. That, particularly in the ex. 
ciſe, the articles which compoſe that 
immenſe revenue were variable in 
their produce, and ſubject to dimi. 
nution or increaſe from accidental 
cauſes, which could not be foreſeen 
nor calculated. He inftanced the 
duty on malt, which in the year 
1782, on account of a bad crop of 
barley, fell ſhort of the duty in 
1783 upwards of (. oo, ooo. From 
theſe, and ſeveral other circum- 
ſtances of a ſimilar nature, he con- 
cluded, that a conſiderable det- 
ciency of ways and mcans would be 
found on the 5th of April 1789, in. 
dependently of the probable failere 
of the C. 500,000, ſtated to be due 
from the Eaſt India company. 
Theſe arguments were controverted 
by Mr. Steele and the chancellor of 
the exchequer; and the reſolutions 
were agreed to without a diviſion. 

Early in the ſeſſions Mr. Gren- 
ville gave notice to the houſe, that 
he ſhould beg leave to propoſe tor 
their conſideration certain amenc- 
ments and additions to the bil 
brought into parliament by his ti 
ther, for the better regulation of the 
trials of controverted elections. He 
thought the preſent ſeaſon the mol 
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per for diſcuſſing and deciding 
upon ſuch a ſubject, when there was 
no petition com plaiging of an undue 
election before the houſe, and when 
the minds of the members were 
therefore perfectly cool, and open to 
impartial deliberation. According - 
May 6th ly, on the 6th of May, 

ay den. he moved the houſe for 
leave to bring in a bill for the 
purpoſes abovementioned. He ex- 
plained, in a ſhort ſpeech, the 
objects which his bill had in 
view, and the means he propo- 
ſed for obtaining them. He ob- 
ſerved, that when the exiſting act 
had paſſed, the houſe well knew that 
the great aim of it had been, to 
take the trial of petitions on con- 
troverted elections out of their 
hands, and to place them in a com- 
mittee ſo conſtituted as to be moſt 
likely to do ſtrict and impartial 
juſtice to the parties: that end, it 
would be agreed on all hands, had 
been fully anſwered ; but the opera- 
tion of the act had been attended 
with certain well-known inconve- 
mences, to guard againſt which, ſuf- 
ncient care had not been taken when 
the bill was in agitation, ſo much 
had the attention of the author of it 
deen bent on atchieving his main 
purpoſe. He had revolved in his 
migd the molt practicable means of 
removing theſe inconveniences, and 
wo modes had ſuggeſted them- 
elves; bpt then, as theſe could not 
be effected without very materially 
— the moſt eſſential forms 
preſcribed by the act, he believed 
the houſe would be inclined to join 


with him in opinion, that it would 


not be prudent to attempt to meddle 
with the frame of a law, from the 
execution of which ſo many and 
ſuch eſſentially advantageous conſe- 
quences had been derived. Upon 
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mature reflection, therefore, he had 
determined to let the forms pre- 
ſcribed by the act remain undiſ- 
turbed; but there were other incon- 
venieuces, to which the act had. given 
occaſion, which might, in his opi- 
nion, be touched without alarm, and 
removed without danger of any ſort 
of injury whatever to the general 
operation and effect of the act. Ever 
ſince the bill had paſſed into a law, 
it was cbſervable, that an infinite 
number of petitions, complaining of 


undue elections, had been preſented 


in the firſt ſeſſion of every parlia- 
ment. Many of tlioſe petitions, af- 
ter having taken up much of the 
time of the houſe, had proved frivo- 
lous. He ſhould propoſe, therefore, 
to empower the committee 'to ad- 
judge, that the party preſenting an 
election petition, that ſhould turn 
out to be frivolous, ſhould pay rea- 
ſonable coſts, and to empower them 
in like manner to oblige the party 
offering a frivolous defence or an- 
ſwer to a petition, to pay reaſonable 
colts, This was merely an act of 
juſtice, and yet, he added, he be- 
lie ved ſuch a regulation would ſave 
much expence to individuals, and 
much time and trouble to the houſe. 
Another very material inconve- 
nience, in his mind, called equally 
for a remedy, and that was the 
want of a rule being laid down to 
eſtabliſh the rights of election, 
to aſcertain them, and to render 


them immutable in future. At pre- 


ſent, it was no uncommon thing to 
have two gentlemen Aitting in that 
houſe as repreſentatives of the ſame 
borough, on different rights of elec- 
tion. In order to remedy this, he 
meant to annex certain proviſions to 
his bill, which he flattered himſelf 
would anſwer the end propoſed, and 
aſcertain the rights of election for 
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the future.— The bill was imme- 
diately brought in, and read a firſt 
time, and ordered to be printed; and, 
after going through the uſual forms 
in both houſes, received the royal 
allent. 
In our laſt volume we have given 
an account of the motion made b 
Mr. Fox for the repeal of the ſhop- 
tax, and of its rejection by no very 
conſiderable majority. Petitions a- 
gainſt it were 1 55 ge early 
in the preſent ſeſſion, by the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and ſeve- 
ral other towns and corporations; 
and Mr. Fox was again requeſted to 
ſupport their cauſe in the houſe of 
commons. Accordingly, on the 13th 
of March he renewed his motion 
for the repeal ; and, after arguing 
upon the grounds which he had 
taken laſt year, he faid, that addi- 
tional circumitances had occurred, 
which ſupported him in his endea- 
vour to obtain a repeal of it. There 
had been laid before that houſe a 
petition of a moſt extraordinary na- 
ture indeed—a petition from thoſe 
commiſſioners who were appointed 
under the act to collect the tax; 
and who, ſtruck with conviction, by 
the experience they muſt neceſſarily 
have acquired, of the cruelty and in- 
juſtice, partiality and incefticacy, of 
the act, and witneſling the number- 
leſs inſtances of its ill effects, in the 
courſe of executing their office, had 
now thought it their duty to come 
forward, and decidedly to bear teſti- 
mony againſt it. It was objection- 
able, as it included within its opera- 
tion thoſe who were never intended 
to be its objects; he meant the 
bankers, a claſs of men ſurely never 
before ſuſpected of keeping retail 
mops. It was odjectionahle, becauſe 
it was unequal in its operation, rat- 
ing thoſe in the fame buſineſs not 


objections, he ſaid, were nat con. 


thoſe who did not ſuffer by it, but, 


equally according to their trade, hy 
according to their houſes, thus reg. 
dering it a mere houſe-tax, and ng 
a ſhop-tax ; and charging the may, 
who had only the ſhop, for that hook 
which he did not occupy. Theſe 


fined merely to London and Weg. 
minſter; they extended to every 
city and town in England, and pat. 
ticularly Bath; in which place he 
inſtanced one poulterer, who paid 
but 195. ſhop-tax, while another pai 
L. 5. 45.3 alſo three filverſmiths, 
one of whom paid /.8, another /.,, 
and the third only G. 1. 55s, There 
were many other inſtances, he aid, 
of the like nature ; from which, as he 
did not mean to trouble the houſe 
more at large on the ſubject, he 
would draw thefe general facts — 
that though mere complaints were 
no ground for a repeal, as it was na- 
tural for thoſe that paid any tax u 
wiſh to be freed from it; yet, 2 


on the contrary, were gainers by itz 
continuance, were ready to bear wit- 
neſs to its incflicacy, its partiality, 
and its oppreſſidn, it ought to be re- 
e as ſpeedily as poſſible. He 

ad, he ſaid, ſpoken more fully 
on a former day reſpecting the in- 
juſtice of this act; it was, therefore, 
ſufficient barely to ſtate now, tn 
the evils then complained of ſtill ex- 
iſted without diminution. He con- 
cluded with moving for a total re. 
peal of the tax, as it originally ſtood, 
and alſo of the bill paſſed in expla- 
nation of it. 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, diſagreeable as it 
was to him to oppoſe the withdrav- 
ing of any offenſive meaſure, yt 
having, as a part of that ſyſtem fer 
ſupplying the exigencies of the flat, 
which he had adopted on coming 
into office, tried this tax, and not 

haying 
2 


waving heard any thing to induce 
lim to alter his opinion (for he did 
not conſider the evidence he had 
heard as concluſive, becauſe, if in- 
conveniences Were aſuthcient ground 
for repeal, not a ſingle tax would be 
left unrepealed) he could not think 
of parting with it. He then briefly 
examined the objections that had 
deen arted; and inſiſted that the 
2x was paid by tne conſumer, as 
the ſhopkeeper certainly charged it, 
in common with all his other ex- 
pences, upon the retail. As to the 
mequalities mentioned, they were 


" but few in number, and by no means 
ad, affected the general principle of the 
be 


take | 
Upon a diviſion, the motion for 
the repeal was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 43. Ayes 98, noes 141. 
The trade carried op by this 
country, and other European na- 
tions, upon the coaſt of Africa, for 
the purpoſe of purchaſing negro 
laves, to be employed in the culti- 
vation of the Welt India iſlands, and 
certain parts of the continent of 
America, does not appear, till of 
late years, to have been conſidered 
with that general attention, which a 
practice ſo abhorrent in its nature 
to the mild principles of modern po- 
licy and manners might have been 
expected to excite, Ihis may pro- 
bebly have been owing, partly to 
the diſtance of the ovjec', which. 
tended both co conceal the ſuiterings 
and to leſſen the ſympathy of the 
public for the unfortunate ſufferers ; 
partly to the connivance of poli- 
ticlars, unwilling to examine too 
leverely into the neceſlity . of the 
means, by which diſtant colonies were 
enabled to pour luxury and wealth 
into the mother countries. The 
fill public attempt, we believe, that 
was made to put a ſtop to this traf- 
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fic, was by the Quakers of the 


ſouthern provinces of America, who, 
ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of their 
independencg, not only preſented for 
this purpoſe a ſtrong and pathetic 
addreſs to their ſeveral legiſlative 
aſſemblies, but actually proceeded, 
as is ſaid, in many inſtances to eman- 
cipate the flaves that were in their 
poſſeſſion. The meaſures taken by 
the American legiſlatures, in conſe- 
quence of this application, are be- 
fore the public. In Great Britain 
the ſame ſect appears alſo to have 
taken the lead, and, after the ex 
ample of their American brethren, 
preſented laſt year a ſimilar petition 
to the parhament of this kingdom, 
The cauſe ſoon. after became ex- 
tremely popular, and was taken up 
with great zeal and earneſtneſs by 
various deſcriptions of people. A 
ſociety was formed, and a conſider- 
able ſum of money ſubſcribed, for 
the purpoſe of collecting information 
and ſupporting the expence of an 
application to parliament. A great 
number of pamphlets were pub- 
liſhed upon the ſubject; ſeveral emi- 
nent divines recommended it from 
the pulpit and in printed diſcourſes ; 
and in the preſent ſeſſion petitibns 
were preſented from the two uni- 
verſities, and from ſeveral of the 
molt conſiderable towns and copora- 
tions in the kingdom. 

In the mean time, his majeſty's 
miniſters thought it proper to inſti- 
tute an enquiry, before a committee 
of the privy council, into the facts 
and allegations contamed in the re- 
preſentations of both parties upon 
the ſubject; and the gentleman (Mr. 
Wilberforce) to whom the conduct 
of the buſineſs in the houſe of com- 


mons had been, by a ſort of general 


conſent, aſſigned, having been pre- 
vented, by the bad ſtate of his health, 
[{] 3 irom 
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from bringing it before the hcuſe, 

M h Mr. Pitt roſe in his 

ay gen. place, on the gth of 

May, and, after mentioning this 
circamſtance, moved the followin 
reſolution, © "That this houſe will, 
« early in the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
« ment, proceed to take into con- 
« ſideràtion the circumſtances of the 
« ſlave trade, complained of in the 
« petitions preſented to the houſe, 
« and what may be fit to be done. 
« thereupon.” He added, that, be- 
fore that time, the enquiry inſti- 
tated before the privy council would 
be brought to ſuch a ſtate of- ma- 
turity as to make 1t fit that the re- 
ſult of it ſhould be laid before the 
houſ#, to facilitate their inveſtiga- 
tien, and to enable them to proceed 
to a deciſion, founded equally upon 

r'nciples of humanity, juſtice, and 
| Hand policy. 

' Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke expreſs- 
ed their ſorrow on account of the 
deiay that had already taken place, 
and their extreme diſſatisfaction with 
the reaſon laſt given for putting off 
the bufineſs to the next ſeſſion. 
They both declared that they were 
willing and prepared to have under- 
taken the buſineſs themſelves, and 
had given way to another honour- 
able member, not only from a de- 
ference to his abilities and his known 
humanity, but on account of the 
weight and influence he was ſuppoſ- 
ed to have with his majeſty's miniſ- 
ters in that houſe. They lamented 
the cauſe of his abſence, but thought 
that earlier notice might have been 
aan order to have enabled the 

ouſe to come to ſome deciſion, as 
well for the ſake of the planters as 
the ſlaves, to' both of whom the 
protraction of the buſineſs might be 
attended with infinite miſchief. But 
what called for their more particu- 
lar reprobation was, the other ar- 


5 
4 


gument uſed as a ground for deb, 
namely, the expectation of a repor 
from the privy council. Apaing 
this doctrine they deſired to enter 
their moſt ſolemn proteſt. It wa 
the duty, they ſaid, of that houſe 90 
adviſe the king, and not to aſk his 
advice, This was one of the moſ 
eſſential principles of the conſſitu. 
tion, and could never be depaned 
from without eſtabliſhing a prece. 
dent that might lead to the mot 
fatal abuſe. They therefore ca. 
tioned the houſe, as they wiſhed 1 
preſerve their functions, their ho. 
nour, and their dignity, to beware 
of committees of the privy council, 
They lamented that the privy coun. 
eil, who had received no petitions 
from the people, ſhould have inli. 
tuted an enquiry, and that the hou 
of commons, whoſe table was loaded 
with petitions from every part «f 
the kingdom, ſhould not have inf. 
tuted any enquiry at all, If they 
ſuffered the buſineſs of the houſe to 
be done by the privy council, they 
were abdicating their truſt, and 
making way for an entire abolition 
of their functions, which, they could 
not help remarking, the houſe had 
of late, under the preſent admi- 
niſtration, been too much in the ha- 
bit of ſurrendering one after ano- 
ther. Tf the houſe negleQed the 
petitions, of their conſtituents, the 
conſequence would be, that the 
houſe muſt be aboliſhed, and the 
privy council ſubſtituted in its ſtead; 
and his majeſty's miniſters, inſtead 
of conſulting that houſe, and giving 
them an opportunity of exerciſing 
their functions of dehberation, would 
determine all public meaſures elſe- 
where, and bring down the edicts of 
the privy council to the houſe to te- 
giſter. e AR 
A general converſation after- 
wards took place, in the courſe of 


which, 
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which, Sir William Dolben begged 
leave to ſay a word or two, on a mat- 
ter that, in his mind, was a moſt 
crying evil, and called for an im- 
mediate remedy of ſome ſort or other. 
He neither alluded to their ſufferings 
at home from the hands of their cruel 
countrymen, nor to their ſufferings 
from their unfeeling maſters, the 
planters in the Welt India iſlands, 
hut to that intermediate ſtate of ten- 
fold miſery which they ſuffered in 
their tranſportation from the coaſt 
of Africa to the Welt Indies. He 
entered into a ſhort detail of the 
horrors of that_ dreadful paſlage, 
which, he ſaid, was ſcarcely leſs fa- 
tal in its effects upon the Britiſh ſai- 
lors, than upon the wretched flaves 
themſelves; and he declared himſelf 
ready to call evidence to the bar to 
prove the fact. This, he ſaid, called 
aoud for a remedy, and that remedy 
ought to be applied immediately. 
If they did not apply ſome remedy 
without delay, between the preſent 
ſefion and the beginning of the 
next, ten thouſand lives would be 
lot. He wiſhed, therefore, that this 
grievance were taken into conſider- 
ation, independent of the general 
queſtion ; and that ſome regulation, 
{uch as reſtraining the captains from 
taking above a certain number of 
{laves on board, according to the 
lize of their veſſels, obliging them 
to let in freſh air, and provide bet- 
ter accommodation for the ſlaves 
during their paſſage, and ſuch other 
regulations as ſhould ſuggeſt them- 
ſelves to the houſe, ſhould be a- 
dopted. 

This propoſition meeting with 
the general approbation of the houſe, 
Sir William Dolben mo 1 the on, 

on the 21ſt of May, for 
May 21. leave to bring in a bill to 
regulate the tranſportation of the 


J 


natives of Africa to the Britiſh 
colonies in the Weſt Indies. The 
regulations of the bill, he ſaid, 
would regard the number of Afri- 
cans put on board each ſhip, li- 


miting that number in proportion 


to the tonnage of the veflel, in or- 
der to prevent their being crowded 
too cloſe together; ſecuring to them 
good and ſufficient proviſions, and 
other matters equally conducive to 
their health and their accommoda- 
tion. He declared he ſhould not 
have thought of bringing in the bill 
at that late period of the [:fon, were 


he not convinced of the exiſtence. 


of the grievance to, a conſiderable 
extent, and ſatisfied, that, by ap- 
plying an immediate remedy, ſome 
thouſands of the unhappy perſons 
lives might be ſavgd before the next 
ſeſſion of parliament. There was 
beſides, he ſaid, undoubtedly a poſ- 
ſibility (and a bare poſſibility was 
ſuſſicient ground for the argument 
he meant to ſtate) that, in conſe- 
quence of the reſolution lately come 
to by the houſe, thoſe perſons who 
carried on the branch of the ſlave 
trade to which the bill ſtated in the 
reſolution referred, might, from the 
knowledge of the intention of the 
houſe to examine the ſubject of the 
{lave trade fully next ſeſſion, put the 
natives of Africa into a worſe ſitua- 
tion, during their tranſportation to 
the colonies, even than they were 
in before, by cramming additional 
numbers on board their veſſels, in 
order to convey as many as poſſible 
to the Weſt Indies, before parlia- 
ment became ultimately to decide 
what was moſt fit to be done upon 
the gen ſubject of the ſlave 
trade. Certainly, therefore, the poſ- 
ſibility that ſuch a conſequence might 

row out of their late reſolutions, 
Jucing the intervening months, be- 
(1) 4 wen 
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tween the end of the e and the 
commencement of the next ſeſſion, 
was a good and ſufficient parliamen- 
tary ground for them to provide 
immediate means to prevent the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch an evil, and preſerve 
the natives of Africa from being 
made to ſuffer greater hardſhips in 
their paſſage to the Weſt Indies, for 
the ſucceeding months, than they 
had felt before. A 
On the 25th of May, 

May 40th. a petition was pre- 
ſented from the merchants and 
other inhabitants of the town and 
port of Liverpool, ſtating, that 
the ſuppreſſion of the flave trade 
would be attended with conſequen- 
ces little &ort of ruin to many of 
the petitioners, who, under parlia- 
mentary faith, had embarked in the 
trade, and inveſted their whole pro- 

erty therein; would be nighty in- 
Jurious to the intereſt and public 
revenues of this country; and ope- 
rate as an effectual bar to future 
commercial emulation and enter- 
prize; and therefore praying, that 
they might be heard, by their coun- 
ſel, againſt the abolition or reſtric- 
tion of this trade, before any reſo- 
Jutions, or a bill, be paſſed by the 
houſe, upon a ſuhject of ſo much 
national importance, in which the 
are ſo peculiarly ſituated, and pl 
greatly concerned. 

Accordingly, on the 2d 
of June, the houſe being 
in a committee upon the regulating 
bill, the. counſel for the petitioners 
appeared at the bar, and examined 
ſeveral witneſſes, for the purpoſe 
of ſhewing that the hardſhips, al- 
ledged by thoſe who brought in 
the bill, did not exit, and that 
the reduction of the number of 
flaves allowed to be put on board 
each veſlel, in proportion to its 


Tune 2d, 


tonnage, would go the length cf 
ruining the trade altogether.— The 
evidence appears to have had ng 
other effect upon the committee 
than that of inducing them to allow. 
inſtead of one ton to each man, a, 
was firſt intended, a ſmall reduction 
proportionable to the different byr. 
thens and accommodations of the 
veſſels, | 

The bill having gone through the 
houſe of commons, was carried y 
to the lords, where it alſo paſſed, 
after having received ſeveral amend. 
ments ; ſome of which being thought 
to trench on the privileges of the 
lower houſe, a new bill was brought 
in, which paſted both houſes, and 
received the royal aſſent. 

At the ſame time that the legiſla. 
ture was thus laudably employed in 
endeavouring to alleviate the miſc. 
ries of this unfortunate deſcription 
of their fellow-creatures, they were 
not inattentive to the ſituation of 1 
claſs of ſufferers nearer 
home. On the 8th of June d.. 
June the chancellor of the ex. 
r called the attention of the 
houſe to the compenſation which 
was intended to be made to the 
American Loyaliſts, on account of 
loſſes ſuſtained by them in conſe- 
quence of their adherence to this 
country during the late American 
war. He was of opinion, that they 
could not call upon the houſe to 
make compenſation for their loſes 
as a matter of ſtrict juſtice z but they, 
moſt undoubtedly, had ſtrong claims 
on their gencrofity and compaſſion, 
In the mode, therefore, that he 
ſhould propoſe for finally adjuſting 
their claims, and the various quotas 
of compenſation that ſhould be made 
to the various claſſes of loyaliſts, he 
had adhered to this principle, rather 
than to any ſtrict claim of right, 

| Having 


Having premiſed this, Mr. Pitt ſta- 

ted the different deſcriptions of loy- 

üs who had preferred their claims 

refre the commiſſioners appointed 

0 enquire into American claims; 

ind divided them into four claſſes, 

In the firſt claſs he conſidered and 

1nked all thoſe who had reſided in 

America at the commencement of 
the war, and who, in purſuance of 
their principles of loyalty and adhe- 

ence to this country, were obliged 
© abandon their eſtates and their 
property in America, which were, in 
conſequence, ſeized and confiſcated 
by the Americans. The mode he 
neant to adopt with reſpect to this 
Caſs of loyaliſts, whom he conſider- 
ed as having the ſtrongeſt claims of 
any deſcription of loyaliſts, would 
be to pay thoſe, whoſe claims were 
{ {mall that any deduQion from 
them would materially affect their 
neans of exiſtence with any ſort of 
comfort, the full amount of their 
ckims. He ſhould propoſe, there- 
fore, that all ſuch loyaliſts ſhall re- 
ceire the full amount of their loſſes, 
u far as the ſame do not exceed 
the ſum of ten thouſand pounds, 
and ſhall allo receive, where the 
zmount of ſuch loſſes ſhall be above 
ten thouſand pounds in the whole, 
ind not above thirty - ive thou- 
ud pounds in the whole, ninety 
pounds per centum of ſuch part of 
the ſaid loſſes as ſhall exceed ten 


lolles all be above thirty-five thou 
and pounds, and not above fifty 
touſand pounds, eighty- five pounds 
per centum of ſuch part of the ſaid 
les as ſhall exceed ten thouſand 
pounds; and where. the ſame ſhall 
be above fifty thouſand pounds, 
eighty pounds per centum of ſuch 
fart of the ſaid loſſes as ſhall be 
wore ten thouſand pounds. He 
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touſand pounds; and where ſuch. 


[137 
aſſigned as a reaſon of propoſing 
that the hfteen per centage ſhould 
be deducted from the exceſs only of 
the loyaliſts claims over and above 
the firſt ten thouſand pounds, that 
if ſuch a rule were not laid down, 
and the fifteen per cent, were de- 
ducted from the firſt ten thouſand 
pounds, it might happen that thoſe 
claimants, whoſe claims amounted 
to a trifling ſum above ten thouſand 
pounds, would receive a leſs com- 
penſation than thoſe whoſe claims, 
though they did not amount to quite 
ten thouſand pounds, amounted to 
very near that ſum. 

The next claſs of claimants in- 


cluded thoſe who, having reſided in 


England during the war, had exhi- 
bited claims on the ſcore of the loſs 
of property in America. 'Theſe cer- 
tainly had not the merit of the for- 
mer claſs, becauſe they could not 
pretend that they had been driven 
from America, but had made their 
option; and it was natural to ſa 
poſe, that they choſe that, which, in 
point of advantage and ſatisfaction, 
was the belt for themſelves. At the 
ſame time, however, that this re- 
mark was neceſſary, he was far from 
thinking, that, becauſe they choſe to 
remain in England, and protect their 
property here, they were not entitled 
to expect ſome compenſation from 
that houſe for the loſs of their pro- 
perty in America. . They undoubt- 
edly were; and he ſhould propoſe, 
in like manner as he had propoſed 
with reſpect to the former claſs, that 
all the claimants of this ſecond de- 
ſcription, whoſe claims were under 
ten thouſand pounds in amount, 
ſhould be paid in full ; but that, 
from all whoſe claims amounted 
from ten thouſand pounds to thirty 
thouſand, a deduction ſhould be made 
of twenty per cent. and a farther 
additional 
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additional deduction of twenty per 
cent. in progreſſion, upon every ad- 
ditional fifty thouſand claimed. Ap- 
plying this ſcale to the claim of 
r. Harford, which was, as it food 
liquidated by the commiſſioners, two 
hundred and ten thouſand pounds, 
the ſum to be paid to him, after the 
ſeveral deduRions, would be found 
to be fifty thouſand pounds, which, 
conſidering all the circumſtances of 
the caſe, was, he thought, a very 
handſome compenſation for that 
houſe to make. But Mr. Harford, 
he underſtood, had two other claims 
upon America, for debts of ten thou- 
fand pounds each. He meant, there- 
fore, that Mr, Harford ſhould re- 
ceive the full amounts of thoſe ſums, 
The next claſs of claimants, were 
thoſe loyaliſts who, having ether 
enjoyed places, or exerciſed profeſ- 
ſions, in America, had, by being 
driven away in conſequence of their 
loyalty to this weer loſt their in- 
comes. With regard to theſe, it was 
to be conſidered, that though they 
had been driven from America, they 
were able to obtain freſh incomes in 
this country, by exerciſing their ta- 
lents and their induſtry in different 


ways; he ſhould not, therefore, pro- 


poſe to give them equal incomes to 
thoſe they had been deprived of, by 
way of penſion, but was of opinion, 
that they ought to conſider them- 
ſelves as liberally dealt by, if all who 
had been deprived of incomes, not 
amounting to more than four hun- 
dred pounds a year, were put upon 
half-pay ; and others, whoſe incomes 
in America had amounted higher, 
(and ſome, he ſaid, amounted as high 
as fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
and one as high as three thouſand) 
ſhould be paid forty pounds per 
centum for every one hundred 
pounds of ſuch income above four 
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hundred pounds, where the vag 
does not exceed one thouſand jw 
hundred pounds per annum in jþ 
whole; and where the value dog 
exceed one thoyſand five hungry 
pounds per annum in the whalg 
then in the proportion of thi 
2 per centum for every ay 

undred pounds exceeding four hun 
dred pounds per annum, 

With reſpect to the Weſt-Florik 
claimants, he ſhould propoſe to py 
them the full amount of cheir claim: 
becauſe they ſtood in a very differex 
predicament from the Americy 
claimants, having, in conſequence 9 
a peace, which ceded Florida ty 
another power, and which that hou 
had agreed to, been obliged to quit 
their habitations and propeny u 
Weſt Florida, 

Having explained theſe ſever 
points, and ſtated that the tou 
amount gf claims was two millions 
odd hundred thouſand pounds, ex. 
cluſive of the four or = hundrel 
thouſand pounds that had been d. 
ready advanced at different period, 
he ſaid he ſhould move a genen 
reſolution for the amount of tha 
ſum to be iſſned in debentures 
bearing three and a half per cent 
intereſt, which would, he thougit 
be nearly equal to a ready-mongy 
payment ; and he had, on a forme 
occaſion, hinted his idea of propel 
ing, with the approbation of tit 
committee, that the whole ſum ſhould 
be paid off by inſtalment, by mean 
of a lottery, till the whole ſhould be 
cleared. That, however, was matter 
for farther conſideration ; it wi 
ſuticient for the preſent to moi 
« That 1,228,2391. ſheuld be vou 
« to the ſeveral American claim 
« ants for loſſes, &c. and 1143,95% 
« 145. Zd. to the Florida clan: 


« ants.“ 
N Thelp 


Theſe propoſitions (that relating 
to Mr. Harford only excepted) met 
witt the general approbation of the 
houſe. Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Windham, were 
of opinion, that the ſcale adopted 
for the ſecond claſs, and which de- 
parted from the principle of the firſt, 
bore hard upon. Mr. Harford ; and 
that it would be more equitable to 
revert to the principle of the firſt 
(cale, only doubling the praportions 
of the per centage to be deducted. 
Upon fach a ſeale, the compenſa- 
tion to Mr. Harford would amount 
to 70,000 l.; and to this amendment 
Mr. Pitt readily aſſented. 

About this time a bill was alſo 
brought into the houſe of commons, 
for granting to the carl of New- 
burgh, grandſon of the late Charles 
Radelife, and the heirs male of his 
body, a clear rent-charge of 2,500 l. 
our of the eſtates forfeited by the 
karl of Derwentwater, and ſettled 
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upon Greenwich hoſpital. The hard- 
ſhip of lord Newburgh's caſe, whoſe 
father was an infant at the time that 
his family were engaged in the re- 
bellion of 1715, had often induced 

arliament, from time to time, dur- 
ing the late and the preſent reign, 
to grant certain ſums of money for 
his relief. In the a& paſſed in the 
twenty-fourth year of the king, for 
reſtoring the forfeited eſtates, that 
of the 11 family was not 
included, but an intention was then 
declared of making a ſpecial provi- 
fion for the caſe. The only diffi- 
culty that occurred was the dimi- 
nution which the grant would occa- 
hon in the hoſpital fund, and it 
was propoſed hy ſome member, that 
the public ſhould make it good; but 
this propoſition was overruled, as 
alſo another, to add 200 l. to the an- 
nuity, and the bill paſſed as origi- 
nally framed, 


CHAP. 
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Proceedings upon the impeachment of Mr. Haſtings. His anfever deli ven 
at the bar of the hiuſe of lords; ſent to the commons; replication of th 
commoitss Managers appointed. Debate upon the rejection of Mr. Fran. 
Trial commences Feb. 13h. Counſel for the defendant. Aſſitant cweunj] 

to the managers. Firſt and ſecond days conſumed in reading the articles an} 
anfwers. Third day, Mr. Burke begins his epening of the charge, and ©. 
cludes on ine fixth. Propoſal from the managers to hear each article of chary 
and the defence, ſingly. Objefted to by the defendant's counſel, and dil 
in the negative by the houſe of lords. Seventh day, obſervations by Mr. Fx 
en the deciſion of the peers.” He opens the Benarcs charge. Eighth day, I, 
Grey flates and applies the evidence to be adduced. Four 2 day 
taken up in reading evidence, and examining witneſſes. Debate upon mat. 
ters of evidence. Thirteenth day, Mr. Anſtruther ſums up the evidence u 
the Benares charge. Fourteenth day, Mr. Adam opens the ſecend charg, 
relative to the princeſſes Oude. Fifteenth day, Mr. Pelham ſtates the ej. 
dence. Sixteen follcwwing days, evidence heard and examined. T hirty-ſecend, 
thirty-third, and thirty-fourth days, Mr. Sheridan ſums up the evident, 
Trial adjourned to the next ſeſſion. Debates in the houſe of commons upon th 
expences incurred in conſequence of the impeachment. Account of the procud. 
ing upon the impeachment of Sir Elijah Impez. Six charges exhibited againf 
him by Sir Gilbert Elliatt, Sir Elijah heard at the bar in his defence uju 
the firft charge, relative to the putting Nundcomar to death. Ewvidence pn. 
duced. Mr. Francis's vindication of himſelf againſt inſinuations of Sir Elijah 
Impey. Debates on the firſt charge. Rejedied. Conſideration of the other 
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charges deferred. 


Dec. 5th. T the cloſe of the 

parliamentary hiſ- 
tory of our laſt volume, we brought 
down the impeachment of Mr. Haſ- 
tings to the order with which he was 
ſerved, by the houſe of lords, to put 
in his anſwers to the charges exhibit- 
ed 2gainft him by the commons, on 
the firit Tueſday after the next 
meeting of parhament. Ihe ſame 
being accordingly delivered by him 
at the bar, a meſſage was ſent to 
the houſe. of commons, on Wed- 
neſday the fifth of December, to 
inform: them, that Warren Haſ- 
« tings, eſq; at their bar, had de- 
« livered in anſwers to the articles of 


« ;zmpeachment charged againf him 


« by the honourable the houſe of 
« commons, and that the lords had 
« ſent a true copy cf the ſaid an- 


. « {aid anſwers be referred to the 


« ſwers, for the uſe of that honour 
© able houſe.” 

The anſwers being read ſhort, pro 
forma, Mr. Burke moved, * that the 


« conſideration of a committee; 
which having been agreed to, and 
Mr. Burke being named by the 
chancellor of the exchequer as the 
firſt member, Mr. Burke then named 
Philip Francis, eſq; and, upon the 
queſtion being put, the houſe di- 
vided, ayes 23, noes 97. 

Mr. Burke, upon this, roſe and de- 
clared, that of ſuch material aſſil- 
ance had they deprived him, in re- 
jecting Mr. Francis, that he ſcarce- 
ly knew how to proceed, and felt the 
cauſe to be in ſome degree damm 
by the recent act of the houſe. Ht 
reminded them of the ſeriouſneſs and 

ſolemn} 


ſemnity of the whole proceeding, 
aroceeding which, after deep and 
Fequent deliberation, had been 
ought ſtep by ſtep to its preſent 
dranced ſtage, and ought to be con- 
ned during the remaining part of 
; progreſs with equal ſteadineſs 
nd uniformity, He admoniſhed 
ke houſe, that their conduct in this 
ery important and grave tranſac- 
ion was a matter moſt highly inte- 


Mr, ſting to the national character, and 
„., conſequently, they were ame- 
0. ale, for every one of their pro- 
? on eedings reſpecting it, at the high 
, aw ful tribunal of the public and 


ne world at large. He preſſed them 
conſider of the dangerous effect of 
1eir appearing in the ſmalleſt de- 


W ee to prevaricate in the courſe of 
Pe he proſecution, and urged the ma- 
un iſeſt injury and injuſtice of chang- 
You ag their committee, and rejecting 
cone of the members of the for- 
Jh er committee without a reaſon 


reviouſly aſſigned. The only pre- 
ſumeable — for rejecting any 
de member of the former commit- 
ee could be no other than two; 
ither a general diſqualification on 
peneral grounds, or a perſonal diſ- 
ualification from inability or un- 
itneſs to aſſiſt in conducting the pro- 
ſecution. Both theſe que ſtions had 
deen already decided, and the houſe 
would have acted wickedly and 
eakly in ſuffering his honourable 
fend to take ſo great a part in the 
proceeding . hitherto, and to have 
adopted his ideas, if they had judged 
him to be diſqualified to take a 
Hare in the buſineſs. . The fact was, 


fil. bis honourable friend was moſt emi- 
e. nently qualified to aſſiſt in the pro- 
rce- fecution; for through his ſuperior 
t the BlWknowledge of it had all the charge 
_ relative to the revenues been made 


Out and eſtabliſhed, and ſo great] 
ud he lymſelf been aided and af. 
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ſiſted by the information which he 
had received from his honourable 
friend, that he in his honour and 
conſcience declared, he felt himſelf 
diſqualified from conducting the ro- 
mainder of the proſecution ſafely 
and ſecurely without him. It was. 
for this reaſon, eſſential to himſelf, 
and eſſential to the houſe, and their 
joint credit, that his honourable in- 
ſtructor and aſſociate (for fo he might 
juſtly term him) ſhould continue a 
member of the committee. IVhy 
the houſe had by their recent vote 
thought proper to reject the future 
aſſiſtance of his honourable friend, 
he was utterly at a loſs to gueſs; 
that thoſe members who had uni- 
formly expreſſed a diſinelination to 
the proſecution, and in almoſt every 


ſtage of it endeavoured to put a ſtop 


to it, ſhould have made a part of 
the majority on the late diviſion was 
natural enough, becauſe nothing 


could be more conſiſtent than for 


thoſe who had declared themfelves 
adverſe to any proſecution, to en- 
deavour to take away the means of 
purſuing 1t, when once a proſecution 
was inſtituted; but for many of the 
gentlemen of another deſcription, 
who had cordially co-operated and 
aſſiſted 1g the inveſtigation, pre- 
vious to the matter's having aſ- 
ſumed the regular ſhape and form 
of a criminal proceſs, to concur in 
a yote which embarraſſed and wea- 
kened the cauſe, and endangered its 
ultimate event, was to him a circum- 
ſtance altogether unaccountable. 
The committee then naming, was 
not the committee of managers, and 
therefor 2 not of equal importance; 
but ſo fully was he convinced of the 
great utility and importance of the 
aſſiſtance of his honourable friend, 
and that he ſhould fee! himſelf, who 
knew the ſubject as well as moſt men, 


ſo exceedingly crippled and ;enfeg- 
| blcd 
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bled without the advantage of his 
honourable friend's ſuperior inform- 
ation, that when the day for naming 
the next committee ſhould come, he 
would again appeal to the ſenſe of 
the houſe, and try to have his ho- 
hourable friend reinſtated. 

Mr. Fox followed Mr. Burke, and 
appealed ſeriouſly to the gentlemen 
on the other fide, upon one particu- 
tar reſulting from their late vote, by 
which they had thrown ſo great a 
diſcountenance on the 
and that was, the neceſſity of filling 
the chaſm in the committee, which 
they bad occafioned by rejecting 
the only member who, from every 
conſideration, appeared to be the 
moſt proper to be upon it. Mr, 
Fox, therefore, ſubmitted it to the 
conſideration of the other fide of the 
houſe, whether it would not be right 
and becoming in them to ſupply the 
vacancy, by naming from among 
themſelves ſome perſon of acknow- 
ledged information upon the ſubject. 
Ke ſuggeſted the right honourable 

entle man at the head of the India 
Beard: but ſaid, that he would agree 
to the nomination of any other well- 
informed gentleman, whom the other 
ſide of the houſe might conſider as a 
proper perſon for their acceptance. 

o notice being taken of this ad- 
dreſs, Mr. Burke proceeded to no- 
minate the committee, which con- 
ſiſted of the ſame perſons as the 
former, with the addition of Mr. 
Wilbraham, Mr. Fitzpatrick, and 
Mr. Courtenay. 

Mr. Burke then moved, „ that 
« the committee be armed with the 
« uſual powers, which was agreed 
to. 

On the Friday follow- 
Dec. 7th. mg, Mr. Burke brought 
up from the committee a replication 
to the anſwers of Mr. Haſtings, in 
which the commons, in the uſual 


ofecution ; 


form, aver their charges apaing g 
ſaid Warren Haſtings to be true; an 
that they will be ready to prove thy 
ſame againſt him, at ſuch conveniey 
time and place as ſhall be appoins 
for that purpoſe. The replica 
was ordered, the next day of fitting 
to be carried by Mr, Burke un; 
the lords, who appointed Wedneſqzy 
the 13th of February, for proceed 
- upon the trial in Weſtminſter 
ai, 
On the eleventh, the D 
honſe proceeded to ap- I 1th, 
point the members of the committee 
above-mentioned to be managers o 
the impeachment; upon which cc. 
caſion, Mr. Fox moſt earneſtly im. 
plored the houſe to re- conſider the 
vote of a former day, by which they 
had excluded from the committee 
of managers an honourable friend 
of his; whom they had approved of 
as 2 member of the committee to 
whom the drawing up, of the articles 
was entruſted, Mr. Fox oblerved, 
that there muſt indeed be ſtrong ar- 
guments adduced to prove the fineſs 
of the honourable gentleman to fit 
as a member of the one committee, 
and his unfitneſs to ſit as a member 
of the other. They were not now 
acting as the judges of Mr. Hat- 
tings; they were not even fitting in 
character of a grand jury to decide 
whether or not a bill of indictment 
was to be found againſt him; they 
were berome his proſecutors; in that 
capacity they had committed them - 
ſelves, and would act with the ut- 
molt inconſiſtency if, they failed to 
avail themſelves of every circum- 
lance, and of every aſſiſtance that 
might give effect to their proſecu- 
tion. Whatever objection might be 
urged to Mr. Francis as the judge 
of Mr. Haſtings, there could be no 
poſſible objection to his appearing #3. 


his accuſer. To the c ” 
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an accuſer, innocence and integrity 
vere indiſpenſably neceſſary. It 
was requiſite that he who preferred 
11 acculation againſt another ſhould 
vimſclf be blameleſs, and his repu- 
tation unſuſpected. That his ho- 
nourable friend poſſeſſed this repu- 
ration was well known to all who 
dead him. All knew that he had 
deen ſent out to India, as one of the 
fnreme council, on account of this 
n, and returned With tne 
probation and the confidence of 
his employers. But in ſuch a caſe 
me tzitimony of his friends would 
he incomplete, unleſs corroborated 
aud confirmed by the teſtimony of 
dis enemies. This teſtimony his 
honourable friend had alſo obtained, 
By a ſteady and conſiſtent hoſtility 
to the malverſations and corruptions 
of others, he had provoked the 
not rigid ſcrutiny into his own 
conduct while in India, and ſince 
his return he had courted, not ſhun- 
ned, inguiry, Had any diſcoveries 
of miſconduct on his part been to 
be made, they would long ſince have 
been before the public, ſince they 
mall have come within the know- 
ledge of thoſe who were well diſ- 
poled to bring them to light. It 
«25, there fore, fair to conclude, that 
his character was unimpeachable, 
ſace it had not been impeached, 
and that he poſſeſſed that innocence 
ard integrity of life and conduct 
which qualified him to come forward 
as the accuſer of another. It was 
kt alſo that an accuſer ſhould poſ- 
leſs talents. What the natural abi- 
lies of the honourable. gentleman 
were, it was needleſs to ſtate where 
they were ſa well known. What 
his acquired abilities on the ſubject 
of the proſecution were, muſt be 
equally evident from the opportuni- 
wes he had enjoyed, It was much 
o have been in India; it was much 
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to have been acquainted with the 
evaſions and tergiverſations under 


which Mr. Haſtings had been accuſ- 


tomed to ſcreen his conduct. When 
Cicero came forward as the accuſer of 
Verres, what were the arguments he 
advanced why the proſecution ſhould 
be committed to him? „“ Becauſe,” 
ſaid he, I am acquainted with the 
« evaſions and ſophiſtry of his ad- 
« vocate Hortenſius. I am accuſ- 
* tomed to combat and to overthrow 
« them.“ Nor was it leſs requiſite 
that an accuſer ſhould entertain no 
partiality in favour of the accuſed; 
and not only that he ſhould entertain 
no partiality, but that he ſhould not 


be indifferent as to the event of the 


proſecution; but that he ſhould be 
animated with an honeſt indignation 
againſt the crimes and the criminal 
whom he attempted to bring to juſ- 
tice. In the caſe of a proſecution 
for murder, where the ſon of the per- 
ſon ſaid to have been murdered was 
the proſecutor, he made his charge, 
and produced his proofs, with ſuch 
ſeeming coldneſs and indifference, 
that the judges ſtopped him by aſk- 
ing,“ Were the facts you alledge 
« true? was this man really the 
« murderer of your father? if you 
e indeed believed him ſuch, you 
« could not poſſibly go on in this 
“ unaffected and impartial mannes. 
« While, therefore, you addreſs us 
« 1n this trim language, we can give 
« no credit to what you ſay.” Such 
had aQually been the anſwer of Mr. 
Haſtings to the remonſtrance of the 
court of directors, “ If you actually 
6c — 9 of my conduct, you 
« could not poſſibly addreſs me in 
« ſuch gentle terms.” There was 
no ſuch thing known as an impartial 
proſecution in this country; for, al, 
though all proſecutions were com+ 
menced in the king's name, it was 
always the party injured that camg 

forward 
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forward in ſupport of them. If they 
demanded impartial accuſers, who 
were acquainted with the ſubject 
of the accuſation, where were they 
to be found? Not in India, for it 
aﬀorded not a man who could be 
ſaid to be impartial in this cauſe. 
And by whom was Mr. Haſtings to 
be accuſed, by thoſe who had ſup- 
his meaſures, or thoſe who 
oppoſed them; by his friends, 
or his enemies? There were not 
many accuſers from India. He knew 
bot few from that quarter who could 
dare to aſſume the character, or whoſe 
own conduct would ſtand the teſt of 
uiry. Under theſe circumſtances, 
to exclude from the committee the 
perſon likely to be the moſt dan- 
rous accuſer, would have a ve 
RdcSous appearance. The houte 
would appear to prevaricate, and 
muſt depart from a charge which 
they had already adopted. He had, 
with infinite application and ability, 
brought forward the charge of 
abuſes in the adminiſtration of the 
revenues. By means of his local 
and perſonal knowledge, he had de- 
veloped the whole myſtery of cor- 
ruption; he had enforced it on the 
conviction of the houſe; he had per- 
ſuaded an unwilling audience, for no 
man is willing to become an accu- 
Fer; and would the houſe, now that 
they had adopted the ' accuſation, 
and made it their own, prevent the 
honourable gentleman from ſupport- 
ing it at the bar of the houſe of lords, 
when he alone could ſupport it with 
effect? res HON 
The fole argument which he had 
ever heard againſt the appointment 
of his honourable friend was, that 
he had once had a perſonal quarrel 
with Mr. Haſtings. Of what weight 
was this? He was not to be the 
judge, but the accuſer, of Mr. Haſ- 
tings; and not the only accuſer, but 


* 
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an accuſer joined with others. Was 
he ſuppoſed of ſuch authority as tg 
influence the judges? Was the 
whole committee of ſuch authority? 
The lords would fit to paſs ſentence 
on their honour, like a jury on their 
oath, and Heaven forbid that the u. 
nited authority of the commons of 
England ſhould influence their de. 
ciſion. | 

Mr. Fox then moved, © that the 
* name of Mr. Francis be added to 
« the committee.“ 

Mr. Windham, after a ſhort fi. 
lence, followed Mr. Fox, and ex. 
preſſed his ſurprize that no argument 
had yet been offered to jultify the 
rejection of his honourable friend. 
As gentlemen had been ſo ſparing of 
their reaſons, he would endeavour 
to ſtate every poſſible ground on 
which an objection could be made, 
in order to prove to the houſe how 
impoſſible it was for them, if they 
were ſincere in the proſecution, to 
refuſe to give their managers the 
benefit of the abilities, the zeal, and 
the d:hgence of the honourable gen. 
tleman. There could not, as his 
right honourable friend had obſerv- 
ed, and proved from recapitulating 
facts of the moſt public notoriety, 
be offered any objection of a per- 
ſonal nature againſt Mr. Francis, 
for his integrity was eminently con- 
ſpicuous. Thoſe, therefore, who had 
objections to make, muſt ſupport 
them by proving, firſt, that privat? 
animoſity was a proper diſqualifica- 
tion; and, ſecondly, what he be- 
lieved was nearly as difficult to be 
proved, that Mr. Francis entertained 
that ſentiment of perſonal animoſity 
towards Mr. Haſtings. The idea ot 
ſuppoſing that an accuſer ought to 
be free from reſentment, was, he 
conceived, on the principle that be 
ought to be impartial. This, he 


contended, was perfectly abſurd, and 
could 
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toad only be maintained by a per- 
jer0n and confounding of the func- 
tons of an accuſer with thoſe of 
z jadge, and requiring from both 
«ties what was only to be expected 
a the latter, and what indeed was 
1-frable in him only. The very 
lence of the character of an ac- 
color was zeal for the proof of his 
accuſation, and the conviction of the 
accuſ-d; and it was of no conſe- 
quence to the trial whether that zeal 
froceeded from perſonal animoſity, or 
any other motive. It was, perhaps, 
by confounding the functions of a 
witneſs and an accuſer that gentle- 
mn were induced to entertain ſo ill- 
funded an 1dea, that private re- 
ſentment unfitted a man for the cha- 
tafter of an accuſer, An idea, which 
could only be ſupported by imagin- 
ng that a judge would take for 
granted the bare aſſertions of the ac- 
cer; but no judge would give any 
credit whatſoever to the ſtatement of 
the parties or their advocates, unleſs 
ſabſtantiated by proof. Even a 
wineſs was not diſqualified on ac- 
count of partiality; for, in fact, 
every witneſs was in ſome de- 
gre partial, If the judge per- 
ceived more than an ordinary de- 
pre? ot animoſity on one fide, or 
tavour on another, in a witneſs, his 
balineſs was to examine him with 
greater Caution : but he could not, 
© that reaſon, reje& him entirely. 
inc next thing to conſider, was, 
ether the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Francis) laboured under this 
mpretnon or not? This, he de- 
cred, he could ſee no reaſon for 
manring ; for, unleſs the neceſſary 
\equence of a duel was a perpe- 
tal enmity, it was impoſſible, from 
My thing which had appeared to the 
olle, to take it for granted that it 
luilted in the preſent caſe. He 
lated, that the eppaſition of Mr, 
Vor. XXX. 


Francis to Mr. Haſtings had com- 
menced long before the duel, even 
from the time of his arrival in India: 
he had been entruſted by the public 
with an important charge; he ſaw 
the public wronged by Mr. Haſtings, 
and he determined to do juſtice to 
his maſters, by bringing the delin- 
ou to an account for his malver- 
ation: the delinquent quarrels with 
him, and they fight; and, for that 
reaſon, merely becauſe a private in- 
jury is ſuperadded to public offences, 


the public are to loſe the means of 


bringing to puniſhment the perſon 
who has violated the truſt they have 
repoſed in him.— All this heap of 
abſurdity muſt be maintained, before 
any reatonable ground could be laid 
for the rejection of Mr, Francis. 
Motives of delicacy had been ſug- 

eſted and no man, indeed, could 
impute any blame to thoſe who in- 
dulged themſelves in the niceſt feel- 
ings of delicacy, or who carried the 
punctilio of honour to the higheſt 
pitch, provided that they did not 
ſuffer thoſe minor virtues to get the 
better of higher duties; for then 
they became dangerous and vicious, 
inſtead of being meritorzous. But, 
in this caſe, the houſe could not give 
way to any ſuch feelings of. delicacy, 
without abandoning the great and 
important buſineſs which they had 
undertaken, and which they were 
bound to bring to perfection; not 
from motives of pride, and feelings 
of delicacy, but from every tie of 
duty, and every obligation of wiſdom 
and virtue, and true honour, 

Mr. Pitt, in anſwer to Mr. Wind- 
ham and Mr. Fox, contended that 
the preſent was not a queſtion of ar- 

ument but'a queſtion of feeling. 
ſt was not neceſſary to ſcrutinize 


what were the feelings of gentlemen 
on the other ſide: but, in return, they 
were entitled to the enjoyment of 
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their own feelings undiſturbed ; and 
if gentlemen did feel that there was 
an impropriety in their chuſing a 
certain gentleman to repreſent the 
houſe of commons in the proſe- 
cution of their impeachment, was 
it therefore to be imputed to them 
that they were lack in the proſe- 
cution, or that they were deſirous to 
cruſh it? Might it not be fairly ſaid, 
that, in their earneſtneſs for the ſuc- 
ceſs of their impeachment, they 
choſe to take from it every appear- 
ance of improper motives ; and that, 
in order to prevent even the ſuſpicion 
of any ſuch exiſting, they had de- 
clined to appoint as their repreſen- 
tative the only perſon in the houſe 
who had, upon a former occaſion, 
been concerned in a perſonal conteſt 
with Mr. Haſtings. The argument, 
that the proſecution would be injured 
by the abſence of this honourable 
gentleman, could not be juſtly enter- 
tained for one moment. To look 
at the abilities of the gentlemen who 
were to manage the proſecution, was 
ſufficient to give the houſe confidence 
in its management; and beſides, the 
honourable gentleman was ſtill at 
kand; and, in addition to all the ma- 
terials with which he had alread 
furmiſhed them, could be ö er 
or even examined at the bar. They 
had loſt only his eloquence, of which, 
diſtinguiſhed as it was, they were not 
in want. 
Mr. Pitt was ſupported by Mr. 
Grenville, who obſerved, that the 
reſent queſtion was not an inveſti- 
gation into the character of the ho- 
nourable gentleman, but merely an 
inquiry whether, under the peculiar 
circumſtance in which he ſtood, as 
having had a perſonal quarrel with 
Mr. Haſtings, and as being the only 
individual in the houſe Who was ſup- 
poſed to have a perſonal enmity to 


friend, without looking back to the 


him, it was right in the hoy if 
chuſe him as one of their repre | 


- , 4 . et, 
tatives for managing the impeac | K | 
ment. For his own part, he had oy * 
heſitation in ſaying, that in ſuch q; tis h 
cumſtances, the houſe ought ng x ort 
ſelect him as a perſon peculiarly j beit 


for ſuch a truſt. 

Mr. Francis then roſe, and er 

lee his ſatis faction at what he l 

eard from the other fide of þ 
houſe, as it had relieved him f 
pron anxiety. I now underſay 

e ſaid, what the objection is, a 
what it is not: —It is a ſeruple 
regards a point of honour lt 
not an imputation: It is not an 
proach. It has been formally a 
explicitly ſtated to you, by great u 
thority, that the point in debate 
not a queſtion of argument, but d 
feeling. This is the avowed prin 
ciple on which the motion 1s oppelel 
I do not mean to object to this tas 
of the queſtion, or to any other, a 
which any gentleman may chooſey 
conſider it. Allow me only toe 
preſs my hopes, that gentlemen 
who are ſo properly and honouraby 
careful of their own feelings, wil 
not confine their attention to them 
ſelves, but have ſome conſideration 
and tenderneſs for the feelings d 
others, 

It would be a poor and uſeleſs a 
fectation in me to pretend, that I res 
ccived the vote, which paſſed a fey 
days ago, with indifference, or ts 
deed without ſerious concern. 1 
could not but be ſenſible of the tan 
that would be given to it, and of tl 
impreſſion it would probably ma 
abroad to my diſadvantage. I cou 
not ſee myſelf excluded from ſhanny 
in the labours of my honourabl 


f th 
Dura 
dette! 
yitho 
once 
nd 1 
ett, 
ect 1 
ngs, 


ſituation, in which I was forced 


zbandon him, with the deepeſt x. 
Ade 


i he has undertaken, if any hu- 
an abilities are equal to it. Of 
tis heavy burden he muſt now ſup- 
rt my ſhare as well as his own. 
Setting aſide the ſingle conſideration 
f the aſſiſtance I owe to my ho- 
durable friend, what can I deſire 
deter for myſelf than to be excluded, 
vithout diſgrace, from any farther 
ancern in this toilſome, invidious, 
d moſt unthankful office? My ob- 
»@, as far as I had any perſonal ob- 
ect in the proſecution of Mr, Haſt- 
nzs, is accompliſhed. * The houſe 
are approved and confirmed the 
inciples of my oppoſition to him, 
nd adopted my opinion of his con- 
at, In condemning him they have 
cquitted me. I am now diſcharged 
tom the conduct of a cauſe, which, 
my own accord, undoubtedly, I 
hould never have abandoned. If 
t ſhould fail hereafter, I ſhall have 
othing to anſwer for. Mr. Francis, 
aived entering into the arguments 
hich ought to induce the houſe to 
eject or to agree to the motion; 
ut at the ſame time, he ſaid, though 
have no manner of anxiety about 
he concluſion, I ſhould be regard- 
els of the truth, and careleſs of my 
onour, if J ſuffered the premiſes to 
e taken for granted. I deny that 
am, or ever was, the enemy of 
Ar. Haſtings, in that perſonal ſenſe 
n which it is imputed to me. He 


the public diſputes that had ſub- 
ed between him and Mr. Haſt- 
vgs, and of the provocation that 
ſrouglit on the duel. He added, 
is but juſtice to him to fay, that 
e behaved himſelf perfectly well in 
ve feld. It was my lot to be dan- 
terouſly wounded, As I conceived 

meciate death inevitable, I chought 
* nothing but to die in peace with 


„ His abilities are equal to the 


den gave the houſe a ſhort account 
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all men, particularly with Mr, Haſt- 
ings. I called him to me, gave him 
my hand, and deſired him to conſider 
in what ſituation my death would 
leave him. By that action, and by 
thoſe words, undoubtedly I meant to 
declare that I freely forgave him 
the inſult he had offered me, and the 
fatal conſequence which had attend- 
ed it. I meant that we ſhould ſtand 
in the ſame relation to each other, 
as if the duel and the cauſe of it had 
never happened. But did I tell him, 
that if I ſurvived, I would renounce 
the whole plan and principle of my 
public life ; that I would ceaſe to 
oppoſe his meaſures ; that I would 


deſert the charges, which I had al- 


ready brought againſt him, or not 
proſecute him by public impeach- 
ment if I could? On my return to 
England, I found that a parliamen- 
tary inquiry into the late tranſactions 
in India was already begun, and I 
was almoſt immediately ordered to 
attend one of the committees em- 
ployed upon that enquiry. Of thoſe 
gentlemen, who think that I ought 
not to appear againſt Mr. Haſtings, 
beg leave to aſk, in what manner 
I ought to have acted? Could I; 
without treachery to the public, re- 
fuſe to give evidence or information 
neceſſary for the public ſervice, when 
it was demanded of me by the au- 


thority of the houſe of commons ? 


If not, the ſingle queſtion is, in what 
form and manner did it become me 
to appear and act as the accuſer of 
Mr. taſtings? And am I thought 
to have acted diſhonourably, becauſe 
I declared myſelf a public reſpon- 
ſible accuſer of Mr. Haſtings ? be- 


cauſe I ſtood forward in the charge, 


and hazarded all thoſe conſequences 
of obloquy, retaliation, and revenge, 
which a public proſecutor muſt en- 
counter, but which a ſecret ſkulk- 
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ing accuſer may very eaſily avoid ? 
I do not mean to ſay, that the cir- 
cumſtance of my having had a duel 
with Mr. Haſtings, never occurred 
to me as an objection, which poſſibly 
might have weight with others, 
though it appeared to me of no con- 
ſequence. It did certainly occur to 
me as a doubt, on which I ought 
not to truſt entirely to my own jug - 
ment, and | therefore took the * 
vice of perſons upon whoſe judg- 
ment, in points of this nature, I could 
rely. But there is an authority to 
the ſame effect, which J am able to 
produce, and which, though nega- 
tive in its form, I doubt not will be 
deemed equivalent to any poſitive 
opinion whatever. I have now been 
engaged above two years in conſtant 
intercourſe and connection with twen- 
ty gentlemen of the firſt character 
in this kingdom, and in conſtant 
converſation with them on the ſub- 
Jet of this impeachment; I mean 
particularly the gentlemen who 
compole the preſent committee, as 
well as many others. I appeal to 
their teſtimony. Did any of theſe 
gentlemen ever, directly or ind1- 
realy, ſignify to me a doubt about 
the propriety of my conduct? If 
they did, I call upon them now to 
declare it. Is it a thing to be be- 
heved, that if they had felt a ſcruple, 
in point of honour, on this ſubject, 
they would never have expreſſed it 
to me, or that they would have ated 
with me, if I had known and diſre- 
garded their opinion ? 

Thirteen years, he ſaid, are now 
elapſed, ſince I firſt was connected in 
office with Mr. Haſtings. Six of 
them were waſted in India in perpe- 
tual conteſt with him. Seven years 
80 I left him there, in poſſeſſion of 
abſolute power. In all that time no 
charges have been produced againſt 
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well-informed, and, in the ſenſe of 


me. Yet, I think, it cannot hs 
ſaid that I have been particularly 
cautious not to provoke hoſtility, or 
that there 1s no diſpoſition to accuſe 
me. If now, or at any other pe- 
riod, I ſhould be obliged to change 
place with Mr. Haſtings ; if here. 
after it ſhould be my lot to be ac. 
cuſed, I ſhall aſſuredly never object 
to his being my proſecutor; for 
though, by removing a powerful, 3 


the preſent argument, an inveterate 
accuſer, I might provide for m 
ſafety, my honour would be loft, 
Let thoſe gentlemen, who are truſted 
with the care of Mr. Haſtings's ho- 
nour, conſider what they are doing. 

Mr. Francis concluded, by =. 
ring, that if the houſe ſhould think 
fit to employ him, he ſhould endea- 
vour to execute their commands with 
induſtry and vigour; if not, he ſhould 
receive with pleaſure his diſmiſſon 
from ſo vexatious, ſo laborious, {6 
invidious, and ſo unprofitable a ſer. 
vice as this has been: and immedi- 
ately left the houſe. 

The queſtion being ſoon after put, 
there appeared, noes 122, ayes 60. 

In the mean time, committees 
were appointed by both houſes to 
ſearch the records of parliament, for 
precedents rclative to the mode of 
proceeding in trials by impeachment, 
and the neceſſary orders were made 
for their accommodation in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, for the admiſſion of ſpec- 
tators, the attendance of witneſſes, 
and other matters reſpecting the re- 

ularity of their pro- 

8 On the 13th Feb. 131d. 
of February, the trial commenced, 
with the uſual formalities, an ac- 
count of which, the reader will find 
in the Chronicle for the month. 
The counſel who appeared for the 
defendant were, Mell. Law, P * 
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ud Dallas. The aſſiſtant counſel 
fr the commons, Dr. Scott and Dr. 
Lawrence, Meſſrs. Mans field, Pigott, 
Purke, and Douglas. 

The two firſt days were conſumed 
in reading the articles of impeach- 
ment, and the anſwers of Mr. Haſ- 

tings. On the third, 
Feb. 15M. the anxiety of the 

\blic to hear Mr. Burke was fo 
Treat, that the galleries of the hall 
vere full before nine o*clock. About 
welve the peers were ſeated, to the 
number of 164; and, the managers 
being called upon by the chancellor 
to proceed, Mr. Burke roſe, and 
ſäd, that he ſtood forth by order of 
the commons of Great Britain, to 
ſupport the charge of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, which they had 
exhibited againſt Warren Haſtings, 
ea; and that he had a body of evi- 
dence to produce to ſubſtantiate the 
whole aud every part of thoſe 
charges. 

That the gentlemen joined with 
him in that duty, had inſtructed 
him to open the cauſe with an ac- 
count of the grounds upon which 
tue houſe had proceeded, and with 
2 ceneral view of the nature of the 
nes with which they charged 
lim, together with an explanation 
of ſuch concomitant circumſtances, 
ade both to the crimes them- 
les and the manners of the peo- 
je amongſt whom they were com- 
mitted, as were neceſſary to eluci- 
Gate the charge, 

trer ſome general obſervations 
aon the quality of the cauſe, as 
leading to a decifion not only upon 
fats, but upon principles; as in- 
\olving the character and honour 
eb Britiſh government, and, in an 
elpecial manner, the credit, and 
tren the future exiſtence of that 
tig mode of parliamentary pro- 
crumg (of the ſpirit and effects 
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of which, in the Britiſh conſtitution, 
he gave a conciſe and pointed de- 
{cription) he adverted to the grounds 
upon which the commons had pro- 
ceeded. The dreadful diſorders of 
our Indian government were ac- 
knowledged. It was not, he ſaid, 
till after every mode of legiſlative 
prevention had been tried without 
effect, till they found, during a 
courſe of fourteen years, that en- 
quiries and reſolutions, and laws 
were equally diſregarded, that they 
had had recourſe to a penal proſecu- 
tion; and he truſted that it would 
be found they had made ſuch a 
choice, with reſpect both to the 
crimes and the criminal, and the 
mode of procceding, as would re- 
commend that courſe of juſtice to 
poſterity, even if it had not been 
ſanctioned by the practice of our 
forefathers. 

Mr. Burke then gave an account 
of the previous proceedings in the 
houſe of commons, in which, he ſaid, 
every precedent that could be found, 
favourable to the party accuſed, and 
ſome meaſures even of an unuſual 
kind, had been adopted; and that 
it was chiefly upon the Z*afts ad- 
mitted by the criminal in his de- 
fence, and the principles therein 
maintained by him, that they pro- 
ceeded, and proceeded with confi- 
dence, to that bar. He then ſtated 
the quality of the crimes charged, 
which, he ſaid, were neither the 
lapſes of human frailty, nor had 
ariſen from the exigencies of an 
overruling neceſſity. They were 
crimes originating in paſſions which 
it was criminal to harbour, and ſuch 
as argued a total extinction of moral 
principle: crimes committed upon 
deliberation, againſt advice, ſupph- 
cation, and remonſtrance, and againſt 
the direct commands of lawful 
authority. As to the criminal, he 
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ſaid, that they had made choice of 
no puny offendess but the firſt in 
rank, authority, and ſtation ; under 
whom, as the head, all the pecula- 
tion and tyranny of India was em- 
bodied, diſciplined, and paid, and 
in ſtriking at whom, therefore, they 
would ftrike at the whole corps. 
Mr. Burke next proceeded to 
ſtate the nature of the evidence 
which they had to produce in ſup- 
port of the charge. Of this, N 
ſaid, that notwithſtanding the enor- 
mous power poſſeſſed by the cri- 
minal, notwithſtanding . his induſ- 
try in deſtroying recorded evi- 
dence, and the influence he had 
over living teſtimony, there remain- 
ed ſufficient to ſatisfy, in almoſt 
every inſtance, even the preciſion 
which prevailed in the inferior 
courts of law; but he contended, 
at the ſame time, that they were 
not to be bound by the confined 
rules and maxims of evidence which 
prevailed in thoſe courts, nor b 
any other than thoſe of ore 
immutable, and ſubſtantial juſtice. 
He claimed this as the right of 
the commons of Great Britain, and 
the law of parliament : as indiſpen- 
ſable from the nature of the caule, and 
due to thoſe ſuffering nations who, 
ſeparated from us by nature, and 
differing in language, manners, and 
Opinions, had no intereſt or concern 
in the technical diſtinctions of our 
municipal law, but as they might 
be abuſed to the denial of ſubſtantial 
Juſtice; and laſtly, as highly ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the diſgraceful 
imputation which might fall either 
upon that high court, as if cor- 
rupted by the wealth of India, or 
upon the laws of England, as if im- 
potent in the means of puniſhing ſuc- 
ceſsful fraud and oppreſſion ; or upon 
the character of the hole Briuſh 


nation, as if availing itſelf of pecy 
liar ſcholaſtic diſtinctions, abhorrene 
to the common ſenſe, and unpropi. 
tious to the common rights of man. 
kind, in order to cover our partici. 
pation in guilt, and our common in. 
tereſt in the plunder of the Eaſt. 
; Having gone through theſe pre. 
liminary points, Mr. Burke pro. 
ceeded to open the matter of the 
charge, —He ſtated, that the powers 
delegated to Mr. Haſtings by the 
India company, and which he waz 
charged with having abuſed, were 
derived from two ſources ; the char. 
ter granted by the crown under the 
authority of parliament, and the 
grant from the Mogul emperor of 
the Dewanne, or high ſtewardſhip 
of Bengal, in the year 1766. He 
here combated an opinion that had 
been induſtriouſly circulated, that the 
acts of the ſervants of the company 
in India, were not cognizable here, 
He proved, that in the firſt caſe they 
were reſponſible to the- parliament 
of Great Britain directly; that un. 
der the ſecond they were reſponſ.. 
ble for the good government of the 
country immediately to the Mogul 
emperor, by the condition of their 
grant; and that, upon the annihya- 
tion of his power, the duty fill 
remained, and their reſpouſibilii 
was thrown back upon the country 
from which their original power 
flowed ; Great Britain, when it al- 
ſented to that grant of office, and af- 
terwards took advantage of it, be- 
coming virtually a guarantee for 
the performance of its duties. The 
people of India, therefore, came in 
the name of the commons of Great 
Britain, but in their. own right, to 
the ſeat of the imperial juſtice ot 
this kingdom, from whence origi- 
nally all the powers, under which 
they have ſuffered, were derived. 

Gs Haring 
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Having ſertled the = of re- 
ſponfibility, Mr. Burke briefly ſtated 
the ſeveral powers granted to the 
company, from 1ts firſt eſtabliſhment 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and the means by which 1t roſe to 
the exalted fituation of dominion 
and empire in which it now ſtands. 
In its external arrangements and 
conſtitution it however ſtill re- 
mained upon a mercantile plan. 
In this ſyſtem he firſt took notice of 
the regulation, by which all their 
ſervants are obliged to go through 
a regular gradation of offices, from 
the loweſt to the higheſt ; ſtated the 
advantages ariſing therefrom, and 
the miſchievous effects of the total 
diſregard which Mr. Haſtings paid 
to the ſpirit of this order, whenever 
it ſaited his own views. 

The other circumſtances ariſing 
out of the conſtitution of the com- 
pany's government in India, upon 
which he remarked, were princi- 
pally theſe— The eprit du corps, 
which neceſſarily prevailed in a body 
of men, who were all poſſeſſed of 
office, without check or control up- 
on the ſpot, having one common 
intereſt, and that intereſt ſeparated 
from the intereſt both of the coun- 
try which ſent them out, and of the 
country in which they aCted :—the 
high and 1mportant truſts, which were 
held by them under inſignificant 
names, and the inadequacy of their 


ſalaries to the real dignity of their 


employments, eircumſtandes, which 
made it next to impoſſible, for men, 
whoſe object was an early enjoyment 
of their fortunes at home, to remain 
corrupt in that ſervice: H laſtly, the 
youth of che perſons ſent out to India, 
and their immediate acceſſion to em- 
ploy ments of boundleſs power, and 
parucularly to high judicial powers, 
winch, under the new regulations 
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planned by fir Elijah Impey, were 
expreſsly directed to be conferred 


on the junior ſervants of the com- 


pany. Of theſe ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces, Mr. Burke ſhewed that Mr. 
Haſtings had criminally availed him - 
ſelf; and that he had been thereby 
enabled, as it were, to embody a. 
buſe, and to put himſelf at the head 
of a regular ſyſtem of corruption. 
To theſe he added, the covenants 
entered into with the company by 
their ſervants, ahd ſhewed in what 
manner they had alſo been pervert- 
ed, by Mr. Haſtings, into a means 
of ſupporting the ſame corrupt con- 
federacy. % 
The laſt inftrument of fraud and 
oppreſſion taken notice of by Mr. 
Burke, was the Banyan ; of the na- 
ture of whoſe office, as it was cal- 
culated both for the practice and 
concealment of every ſpecies of ty- 
ranny and peculation, he gave a de- 
tailed deſcription, He then adverted to 
one inſtitution, taken from the mer- 
cantile conſtitution of the company, 
of conſummate wiſdom, and which 
might have proved a powerful cor- 
rective of all the other abuſes to 
which their ſervice was in its own 
nature diſpoſed : this was the obli- 
gation Which their ſervants were 
under, by expreſs covenant, to keep 
a journal of all their tranſactions, 
public and private; a letter-book, 
in which all their letters were to be 
entered; and laſtly, to keep a written 
record, not only of all the proceedings, 
reſolutions, and orders, made in their 


councils, but alſo of the arguments 
uſcd and the opinions delivered by 


each ſeparate member. Mr. Burke, 


after ſtating the importance of this 
great inſtrument of correction and 
control, charged Mr. Haſtings with 


having endeavoured to deſtroy or 


render it of no effect, by introducing 
a dii- 
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a diſtinction between public and 

nvate correſpondence; by diſpenſ- 
ing with the orders of the company, 
in boards appointed by his own au- 
thority ; — laſtly, by the actual 
ſpoliation and deſtruction of part of 
the company's records. 

Having gone through the conſti- 
tution of the company, and marked 
the abuſes of the powers which Mr. 
Haſtings derived under it, he pro- 
ceeded to the powers with which the 
company were inveſted by the char- 
ter of the Mogul emperor, and 
which were alſo as to him. 

The inhabitants of India, who, in 
conſequence of that charter, became 
virtually ſubjects of the Britiſh em- 
pire, are, he ſaid, of two deſerip- 
tions; the firſt were, the Hindoos or 
Gentoos, the original inhabitants of 
Hindoſtan. Of this people, their pe- 
culiar cuſtoms, manners, and religion, 
and of the beneficial moral and ci- 
vil effects ariſing therefrom, as they 
appeared in the firſt period of their 
hiſtory, he gave a conciſe account : 
adverting, as he proceeded, to the 
juſt policy which theſe circumſtances 
ſhould have dictated to our govern- 
ment, and pointing out the new ſources 
ef tyranny and oppreſſion with which 
they had furniſhed Mr. Haſtings. 
Having ſtated the happy and flou- 
riſhing condition of India under the 
original native government, he con- 
tinued their hiſtory through the ſe- 
veral revolutions that took place, 
from the irruption of the Arabians, 
ſoon after the time of Mahomet, to 
the uſurpation of Verdi Ali Khan, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh 
power in 1756: and he 3 in 
oppoſi tion to the argument urged by 
Mr. Haſtings, in his defence, viz. 
#* that the native princes held their 
dominions as mere vaſlals under 
their conquerors,” that neither under 


the government of the Arabian 14 
Tartarian invaders, nor of the uſur,, 
ing ſoubahs and nabobs, were the na. 
tive princes and zemindars diſpoſſeſ. 
ed of their eſtates, and the juriſdie. 
tions annexed to them; but that, yp 
the laſt unfortunate period, they pre. 
ſerved their independent rank ay 
dignity, their forts, their ſeignorie, 
and always the right, ſometimes al 
the means of proteCting the peg. 
ple under them. Here Mr. Burke 
cloſed his firſt day's ſpeech, which 

laſted upwards of three hours, 

Mr. Burke began his Feb 
ſecond ſpeech with an * ©? 16th, 
animated deſcription of the bleſlng; 
which it was juſt to expect that In. 
dia would derive from the increaſing 
power and influence of the Britiſh 
ſettlements in that part of the world, 
Theſe expectations, he ſaid, had 
proved deluſive, and it becomes ug 
therefore ſeriouſly to think how the 
miſchief was to be repaired. To 
obtain empire, had been a com- 
mon thing ; to, govern it well, had 
been more rare; but to chaſtiſe, by 
its juſtice, the guilt of thoſe who 
had abnſed the power of their coun- 
try, was, he hoped, a glory reſerred 
to this nation, this time, and that 
high court. 
He then reſumed the hiſtory of gen- 
gal from the uſurpation of Verdi Al 
Khanz whoſe ſucceſſor, Serajah Dow- 
lah, by attacking the Engliſh ſettle- 
ment at Calcutta, brought upon him- 
ſelf the reſentment of this country, 
and was dethroned by lord Clive, 
Meer Jaſlier, a treacherous ſervant 
of Serajah's, was placed upon the 
throne, and for this ſervice Meer jat- 
fier engaged to pay a million to the 
company, and upwards of another 
million to individuals in their em- 
ployment. This dangerous example 
diſcovered the facility with which 
revolution 
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«evolutions might be effected in In- 
Ja, and a certain ſource of enor- 
mous emolument to thoſe who had 
he direction of them. Accordingly, 
ord Clive had no ſooner quitted In- 
1ia, than his ſucceſſors projected an- 
other revolution, by which Meer 
alter was to be depoſed, and Coſſim 
Ali Khan, his ſon-in-law, a man of 
an intriguing and ferocious charac- 
ter, was to be placed in his room. 
In this drama, Mr. Haſtings, who 
was then reſident at the ſoubah's 
court, and whoſe co-operation, in 
betraying that prince, was abſolutely 
receſſary, made his firſt public ap- 
earance. 

Whilſt this project was ripening 
for execution, an under- plot was 
brought upon the ſtage, in which 
Meer Jaffier propoſes a plan to the 
Engliſh commander in chief, and 
through him to the council, for 
ectting poſſeſſion of the perſon of 
the Shah Zaddah, or eldeſt ſon of 
the Mogul, and putting him to 
death. This propoſition was, oſten- 
iibly only as was afterwards alle- 
ged, acceded to; an infirument 
vas drawn up, in which the reward 
to be given to the aſſaſſin was ſpe- 
ciled, and the ſeals of the nabob, 
of his ſon, and of the company at- 
tixed ; from which circumſtance, it 
obtained the name- of the ſtory of 
the three ſeals, In an enquiry which 
was afterward made into this tranſ- 
action, at Calcutta, by order of the 
court of directors, (but which Mr, 
Burke endeavoured, by a variety of 
prootz, to ſhew was clearly colluſive) 
the Englith party was honourably 
acquitted, This whole buſineſs, in 
which Mr, Haſtings appears fome- 
times as an accomplice, and finally 
as 4 judge, is recorded in the ap- 
pendix, No 10, to the firſt report of 
the Indian committee, which ſate in 


1773; and Mr. Burke called the at- 


tention of the court particularly to 
it, as exhibiting a ſtriking inſtance, 
not only of the horrible condition 
of the company's government in 
India, at that period, but of the col- 
luſive practices and dangerous com- 
binations by which every attempt to 
correct it was fruſtrated. 

Mr. Burke then proceeded in his 
account of the main revolution, re- 
lated the ſtory of the extraordinary 
death of the ſoubalt*s eldeſt ſon, by 
which a material obſtacle was re- 
moved, and finally, of the depoſi- 
tion of Meer Jaffier, the ad vance- 
ment of Coſſim Ali, and the rewards 


paid to the company, and their ſer- 


vants, for their ſervices in this 
complicated act of treachery, vio- 
lence, and injuſtice. He then ad- 
verted to the conſequences of this 
revolution upon the miſerable na- 
tives, who were harraſſed and op- 
preſſed in the moſt cruel and out- 
rageous manner, by the tyrant we 
had ſet up, in order to make them 
contribute to compenſate him for 
the revenues of the provinces he 
had ceded, and the money he had 
given to the company. He con- 
cluded this part of his ſpeech with 
reminding the court, that the acts 
of this netarious tyrant were a- 
mongſt the examples and precedents 


by yhich Mr. Haſtings, in his de- 


fence, had choſen to juſtify his own 
conduct, 

The hiſtory of a third revolution 
followed, in which Coſſim Ali Khan, 
who ſoon after made war upon the 
Engliſh, with circumſtances of the 
molt ſhocking cruelty, was worſted, 
and Meer Jather reſtored to a no- 
minal authority, but not without the 
uſual ceremony of further conceſ- 
ſions to the company, and rewards 
to individuals. 

From 
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official departments. There were 
at this time, at the court of the ſoubah, 
two perſons of great conſideration, 
the moſt eminent of their reſpective 
denominations, the one a Gomes, 
called the great rajah Nundcomar, 
the other a Mahomedan, called Ma- 
homet Reza Khin. The ſoubah, 
who had ſome jealous fears of the 
fatter, on account of his high birth 
and authority, which, in caſe of any 
civil commotion, might poſſibly lead 
him to aſpire to the office of foubahdar, 
attached himſelf ſtrongly to Nund- 
comar, whoſe religion diſqualified 
him from yah his rival, and he 
appointed him to be his naib or de- 
uty. Of this competition the Eng- 
ſh council, in whom all the efficient 
wer reſided, were reſolved to pro- 
fit. The office was put up to auc- 
tion; both parties bid largely, bribe 
Was * N to bribe, and at length 
they took the money of Mahomet 
Reza Khan, which amounted to about 
220, o l. deeming him more likely 
to keep the nabob in a fitter condi- 
tion for future exactions. The na- 
bob ſoon after died, a victim to this 
Iaſt and the other inſults and oppreſ- 
fions he had ſuffered. His ſucceſſor, 
{rom the ſame policy, manifeſting the 
fame attachment to Nundcomar, he 
was brought down to Calcutta, where, 
afterwards having the weakneſs to 
become the firſt informer againſt Mr, 
Haſtings, he was made the firſtexam- 
ple, was charged with having been 
wity of forgery, and was hanged. 
Whilſt thele tranſactions were car- 
rying on in India, the directors, fore- 
ſeeing that unleis a ſtop was ſpeedily 
put to the mal- practices of their 
ſervants, they might end in the ut- 
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From the ſale of kingdoms and 
princes, which began to grow too 
rank and notorious, they proceeded 
to the fale of prime miniſters and 


ter de ſtruction of the company, (, 
out lord Clive with full authority u 
redreſs and to reform. To ftrike a 
the root of the evil, their ſeryars; 
were obliged to enter into new Py 
venants not to receive any preſent; - 
and lord Clive, with admirable wi 
dom, put a bound to their aſpirin 

ſpirit, limited the conqueſts of the 
company, gave peace to its enemies 
provided generouſly for its allies 
made an honourable ſettlement wit, 
the mogul, and finally left the con. 
pany in poſſeflion of the dewannes 
or high-ſtewardſ{hip of Bengal, by 
which they obtained the intire dif. 
poſition of the revenue: the forms 
of royalty, and the adminiſtration of 
criminal juſtice, were left to the ſou. 
bah, with a revenue of 500,000], and 
the collection of the revenue remain. 
ed in the hands of the deputy ſoubah, 
Mahomet Reza Khan. Two com- 


- miſhons were afterwards appointed 


by the company for the purpoſe of 
carrying theſe regulations into fur. 
ther effect, neither of which reached 
India; and in 1773, a council was 
nominated by parliament, at the 
head of which Mr. Haſtings was 
placed, as governor-general, 
When this government was ſet— 
tled, Morſhedabad ftill continued the 
ſeat of the native government, and 
of all the collections. The com- 
pany had a reſident at the durbar 
or court of the nabob, as a controul 
over the native collector, and this 
was the firſt ſtep to our aſſuming the 
government in that country, which 
by degrees came afterwards to be 
eſtabliſhed, and ſuperſeded that of 
the natives. The next ſtep that was 
made, was the appointment of ſu- 
perviſors in every province, to over- 
ſee the native collectors. The third 
was to eſtabliſh a general council of 
revenue at Morſhedabad, to ſuper- 
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"tend the great ſteward Mahomet 
Reza Khan; and in 1772 that coun- 
eil vas ſupprefſed by Mr. Haſtings, 
and the whole controul brought to 
Calcutta; Mahomet Reza Khan was 
turned out of all his offices, for rea- 
ſons, and upon principles, which in 
the courſe of the trial would appear; 
and at laſt the dewannee was en- 
tizely taken out of the natives hands 
in the firſt inſtance, and ſettled in 
the fix provincial councils. There 
it remained until the year 1781, 
when Mr. Haſtings made another 
revolution, took it out of their 
hands, and put it in a ſubordinate 
council, the authority of which en- 
tirely veſted in himſolf. 

Having Rated theſe revolutions, 
and the abuſes that grew out of 
them, and ſhewn m what manner 
the native government had almoſt 
totally vaniſhed in Bengal, or was at 
eaſt reduced to ſuch a ſituation, as 
to be fit for nothing but to become 
2 private perquiſite to peculators, 
Mr. Burke proceeded to the Engliſh 
government, in which Mr, Haſtings, 
trlt as preſident appointed by the 
company, and afterwards as gover- 
por-2cneral nominated by parlia- 
ment, had the principal ſhare.—It 
was for crimes committed in theſe 
two ſtations that he now ſtood ac- 
cuſed, Before he entered upon the 
conſideration of the crimes them- 
ſclves, he thought it neceſlary to 
make a few obſervations upon the 
teſt by which his conduct ought to 
be tried, and upon the principles on 
aich Mr. Haſtings had founded his 
deſence. | 

The rule, he ſaid, by which their 
lord{hips would try him, was this, 
What ſhould a Britiſh governor, act- 
ing upon Britiſh principles, in ſuch 
2 ſituation, do or forbear ? If he has 
done, and if he has forborne, in 

5 


* 


[15s 
the manner in which a Britiſh go- 
vernor ought to do and to forbear, 
he has done his duty and is honour- 
ably acquitted. —But Mr. Haſtings 
had recourſe to other principles and 
other maxims. He aſſerts, in ſeveral 
of his letters to the Eaſt India com- 
pany, and in a paper called his De- 
fence, that actions in Aſia do not 
bear the ſame moral qualities, as the 
ſame actions would do in Europe. 
After treating with ſome humour, 
and laſtly ſolemnly proteſting againſt 
this geographical morality, Mr. 
Burke entered into a large and ſe- 
rious diſcuſſion of the other ground 
on which Mr. Haſtings reſted his 
defence, namely, that the Aſiatic 
governments were all deſpotic=that 
he did not make the people ſlaves, 
but found them ſuch—that the ſo- 
vereignty he was called to exerciſe 
was an arbitrary ſovereignty, and 
that he had exerciſed it, and that no 
other power could be exerciſed in 
the country; “ that the whole hiſ- 
« tory of Aſia was nothing more 
« than precedents to prove the in- 
« variable exerciſe of arbitrary 
« power ;—that ſovereignty implied 
« nothing elſe, from Cabool to Al- 
&« {am ;—and that Verdi Ali Khan, 
« and Coſſim Ali Khan, fined all 
« their zemindars, on every pretence 
« either of court neceſſity or court 
ec extravagance,” _ 

In oppoſition to this defence, Mr. 
Burke undertook, firſt, to ſhew that 
the claim of abſolute power was ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with all legal go- 
vernment ; that the legiſlature had 
ir not to beſtow ; that the company 
could not receive, and had it not to 
give; that it could be acquired nei- 
ther by conqueſt, ſucceſſion, nor 
compact; and that they who give, 
and they who receive, it are equally 
criminal. That this idea of arbi- 
8 trary 
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trary power had ariſen from con- 
founding it with the prerogative ne- 
ceſſarily inherent to the ſupreme 
power of being unaccountable, i. e. 
not ſubje& in any ordinary way to 
penal proſecution for its actions. 
That the intermediate arbitrary 
power claimed by Mr, Haſtings, by 
which the people below were to be 
ſuhject to him, and he irreſponſible 
to the power above, was an inſolent 
extravagance that could not be liſ- 
tened to with patience, 

In the ſecond place, Mr. Burke 
denied that the governments of Aſia 
were in fact ot the kind deſcribed 
by Mr. Haſtings, “ in which the 
% power of the ſovereigu was every 
« thing, and the rights of the ſubject 
« nothing.” Every Mahomedan go- 
vernment mult be a government by 
law, by the laws of the Koran, which, 
ſo far from countenancing arbitrary 
power, are in many parts exprefsly 
directed againk all oppreſſors. The 
interpreters and conſervators of this 
lay are made independent of, and 
ſecure from the reſentments of the 
executive power. In the Turkiſh 
e the grand ſignor is ſo 

ar from poſſeſſing arbitrary power, 
that he cannot impoſe a tix, he can- 
not touch the life, property, or li- 
berty of his ſubjects, he cannot de- 
clare war or peace, Without what is 
called a fefta, or ſentence of the 
law, Witn reipect to the Indian Ma- 
homedan governments, Mr. Haſt- 
ings had aiterted, that the militutes 
of Genghis Khan and of Tamerlane 
are formed on arbitrary principles. 
This aſſertion, ſo far as a judgment 
could be formed from the ten pre- 
cepts of Genghis Khan, was totally 
unfounded; and as to the latter, Mr. 
Burke read ſeveral paſſages from the 
tranſlation of his Inſtitutes, which 
were of a ſpirit the very reverſe. In 


addition to theſe, Mr. Burke gare; 
ſhort account of the civil juriſpy, 
dence of the Mahomedans, and ci 
two caſes, in one of which, a goyer. 
nor, who had levied an arbitrary tg 
upon a market, was put to dex 
with torture; and in the other, a mi. 
n.{ter was publicly diſgraced, an 
{tripped of all his offices, for the te. 
ceipt of preſents. Nor could Mr 
Haſtings, he faid, find ſhelter in the 
Gentoo laws, He had himfelf beg 
the means of furniſhing us wither. 
ſiderable extracts from their written 
body of law, which appeared to pm. 
ſcribe every idea of arbitrary vill iz 
magiſtrates. 
Mr. Hattings's next attempt waz 
to juſtify himſelf by the examples 
and practice of others. But who 
were they ? Tyrants and uſurpers, 
He makes the corrupt practices d 
mankind the principles of his go- 
verument; he collects together the 
vicious examples of all the robbers 
and plunderers of Aſia, forms the 
maſs of their abuſes into a code, and 
calls it the duty of a Britifh pover- 
nor.-\r. Burke then made a few 
obſervations upon the plea of his 
having left England early in life 
uninſtructed in juridical knowledge, 
and of his having acted in a fitua- 
tion where he could not have that 
aſſiſtance which miniſters in other 
ſituations uſually derived from tie 
knowledge and information of others, 
This, Mr. Burke ſaid, might have 
been ſome excule for miſconduct of 
another kind, for a lax timid exer- 
ciſe of duty; but that a bold, pre- 
ſuming, ferocious, active ignorance, 
like his, was in itſelf a crime. he. 
ſides, added Mr. Burke, there is not 
a boy, who has learned the firſt ele- 
ments of Chriſtianity in his caic- 
chiſm, who, if theſe articles 0f 
charge were to be read to him, 
would 
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ould not know that ſuch conduct 
bas not to be juſtified, 

Laſtly, Mr. — had urged, 
vat after the commĩſſion of many of 
ge fats with which he was charged, 
.rliament had re- appointed him to 
he ſame truſt, and thereby virtually 
zcquitted him. If indeed, ſaid Mr. 
Purke, they had re- appointed him 
iter they had knowledge and proof 
his miſconduct, the public would 
dave reaſon to reprobate their con- 
luct, and there would be an inde- 
orum in their proſecution, But 
they were guiltleſs of that charge; 
they Were at the time almoſt uni- 
verfally ignorant of his crimes, Not 
that the plea would avail him, if it 
were as he alledged; fince the great- 
elt part of the enormities charged 
were committed ſince his laſt ap- 
pointment. The thanks which he 
had alſo pleaded, of the Eaſt India 
company, were, Mr. Burke ſaid, 
ſtill of leſs avail, ſince, though they 
had given him their thanks for his 
ſervices in the groſs, there was 
ſcarce one act, in that whole body of 
charzes, for which they had not 
Gluntly cenſured him. Mr. Burke 
Lers concluded his ſecond day's 
(p:ec!;, which laſted upwards of four 


hours, 

On the third day, Mr. 
Fed. 17th. Burke began bis el 
by remarking, that though the na- 
ture of the cauſe which he had 
to open, might require that he 
ſhould proceed to claſs the ſeveral 
crimes with which the defendant 
was charged, to ſhew their ſeveral 
dearings, and how they mutually 
aided and grew out of each other; 
yet that a practical regard to time, 
to which it was neceſſary they ſhould 
lubmit, would induce him to abridge 
that plan, and bring it within a 
narrower compaſs, Ihe firſt thing, 
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therefore, that he propoſed to ſhew, 
was, that all the crimes charged up- 
on Mr. Haſtings, had their origin 
in what was the root of all evil, 
avarice and rapacity. This baſe 
and corrupt motive pervaded fo in- 
tirely the whole of his conduct, that 
there was not one article of the ime 
peachment, in which tyranny, ma- 
lice, cruelty, and oppreſſion were 
charged, which did not at the 
ſame time carry evident marks of 
He had not 
cnly governed arbitrarily, but cor- 
ruptly; was a giver and receiver of 
bribes, not accidentally, but upon a 
regular ſyſtem formed for the pur- 
pole of giving and receiving them. 
The principles upon which he acted, 
and upon which he had preſumed to 
vindicate his conduct, (principles 
of arbitrary power) he knew and 
torefaw led to corrupt and abuſive 
conſequences; and theſe he appears 
to have thought himſelf bound to 
realize. 'The merits he had plead- 
ed were not that he had corrected 
the abuſes, or prevented the evils 
of an arbyrary government, but 
that he had ſqueezed more money 
out of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, than any other perſon could by 
any other means have done. 

After ſome general obſervations 
upon the diſgrace and infamy which 
ſuch a ſyſtem tended to bring upon 
the nation, he proceeded to ſtate 
the ſenſe that had been expreſſed, 
and the precautions that had been 
taken againſt it, both by the com- 
pany and the legiſlature. He proved 
at large, that Mr. Haſtings was 
bound by every obligation that can 
bind mankind; by the duties of his 
official ſituation, by the moſt ſtrong 
and expreſs particular covenants, 
and by the poſitive injunctions of the 
legiſlature, not to take preſents, ei- 
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ther for himſelf or for the com- 
pany, directly or indireQly : and 
that, as he was perſonally bound, ſo 
it was alſo his duty to keep a watch- 
ful eye over all the other ſervants 
of the company, and in general over 
all perſons that acted under their 
authority or ſanction: that he be- 
came doubly reſponſible, when he 
took upon himſelf to remove perſons 
from their fituations, and place 
others of his own recommendation 
in their ſtead ; and till more highly, 
when thoſe perſons ſo ſubſtituted 
were of notorious evil character. 
Mr. Burke then proceeded to 
exemplify theſe general heads of ac- 
cuſation. He firſt took notice of 
the general confiſcation of the eſtates 
of all the ancient nobility and free- 
holders of Bengal, which took place 
in the year 1772, by which they 
were obliged to recognize them- 
ſelves as mere farmers under go- 
vernment, and bid for their eſtates 
at a pretended public, but what in 
reality, he ſaid, was a private cor- 
rupt auction, againſt all adventurers 
that came. 'The pretence for this 
dreadful act of tyranny was, the 
augmentation of the revenues of 
the company, which aroſe from a 
fort of quit-rent out of theſe eſtates, 
the real value of which it was there- 
fore thought proper, by this mode 
of auction, to aſcertain, The 
firſt conſequence was, that theſe 
farms fell, for the moſt part, into 
the hands cf the banyans of the 
company's ſervants, and their dele- 
gates; the banyan of Mr. Haſtings 
himſelf, Cantoo Baboo, obtaining, 
contrary to an expreſs regulation, 
farms which paid a revenue of 
(. 130,000 a year to government. 
Ihe ſecond conſequence was, that 
at the end of five years, there was 
a defalcation of this exacted reve- 


nue, amounting to /. 2, 080, o 
This opened : *. RW fur: 
ruption, in the remiſſion and comp. 
ſitions that were neceſſary 10 þ, 
made of that immenſe debt. Ty, 
next ſcene of peculation, which fg. 
lowed cloſe upon the former, wa 
the ſale of the whole Mahometan 
government of Bengal, the office; 
of juſtice, the ſucceſſions of fami. 
hes, guardianſhips, and other ſacred 
truſts, to a woman, called the Munny 
Begum. 

Having gone through theſe ſere. 
ral inſtances, which were in then. 
ſelves ſtrong preſumptive proofs of 
corruption, he ſtated that Mr. Hy. 
tings had been poſitively charged, 
on the oaths of ſeveral natives, with 
having taken money corruptly, and 
contended that his conduct under 
thoſe charges amounted te the 
ſtrongeſt preſumptive evidbnce of 
his guilt. He entered into a mi- 
nute account of the means uſed by 
Mr. Haſtings to defeat the enquiry 
which the directors had ordered to 
be inſtituted into the miſcondud of 
their ſervants ; and this led him to 
the ſtory of Nundcomar, and the ef. 
fects which his fate produced, in put- 
ting a ſtop to all further diſcoveries 
of Mr, Haſtings's peculations. The 
other charges Mr. Haſtings ſuffered 
to remain on the records of the com- 
pany, without ever denying them, or 
taking a fingle ſtep to detect them, 
Soon afterwards very ſerious enqui- 
ries having begun, in the houſe of 
commons, into the peculations of 
the company's ſervants, he changed 
his mode of proceeding, and at- 
tempted to conceal his bribes, firk 
by depoſiting large ſums of money 
in the public trealury under his own 
name, and then, upon the diſcovery 
of any particular bribe, alledging 
that he bad received it for the com- 


pany's 


'; uſe. Upon this conduct Mr. 
pany 
Purke obſerved, firſt, that ſuppoſing 
the allegation true, the _ was 
abſolutely illegal; that it tended to 
the utter diſgrace of government, by 
eſtabliſhing the corruption of the 
frit magiſtrate as a principle of re- 
ſource for the neceſſities of the com- 
any, and to the rum of the coun- 
ry, by licenſing governors to ex- 
tort from the people, by bribery and 
eculation, whatever ſums they 
l-iſed above the taxes and public 
impoſts levied upon them. But ſe- 
condly, he obſerved, that through 
the folly and imprudence which 
uſually attends guilt, he had given 
ſuch falſe and contradictory accounts 
ef thoſe money tranſactions, as 
amounted to the ſtrongeſt preſump- 
tive proof that they were in them- 
ſelres fraudulent and corrupt. 
Haring expoſed ſeveral of theſe 
falſchoods and contradictions, he 
proceeded to the third great act of 
Mr. Haſtings's corrupt government, 
the abolition of the provincial coun - 
cils, and the meaſures taken in con- 
ſequence thereof. 

Theſe councils, ſix in number, 
were inveſted with the ordinary ad- 
miniſtration of civil juſtice in the 
country, and with the whole of the 
collection of the revenues, account- 
able to the ſupreme council; and, 
during a period of nine years, had 
approved their utility. But no 
ſooner did Mr. Haſtings obtain, by 
tie death of General Clavering and 
Colonel! Monſon, and the ablence 
of Mr. Francis, the entire authority 
of the ſupreme council, which then 
coniiited but of himſelf and Mr. 
Wheler, than, without charge or 
complaint, he aboliſhed, at one 
ſtroke, the whole of chat eſtabliſh- 
ment, and veſted all their powers in 
a ue council of four perſons, choſen 
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by himſelf, and rendered, as to any 
effectual purpoſe at leaſt, indepen- 
dent of the ſupreme council. 

The new council had given them 
by Mr. Haſtings, for their dewan or 
ſecretary, a man, at the ſound of 
whoſe name, ſaid Mr. Burke, all 
India turns pale, Gunga Govind 
Sing; a man, of whom there was 
not a friend, there was not a foe of 
Mr, Haſtings, that did not agree in 
pronouncing to be the moſt wicked, 
the boldeſt, and moſt dextrous vil- 
lain that ever lived. The nature 
and importance of this office of ſe- 
cretary, Mr. Burke ſtated from the 
report of the council themſelves, by 
which it appeared that the whole 
power (a power, as they ſtate it, of the 
moſt alarming and terrible nature) 
would in effect center in him, and 
that they would be little more than 
mere tools in the hands of their de- 
wan. In ſhort, he ſhewed that the 
whole public adminiſtration of the 
country had been overturned, the 
company burdened with penſions 
for the perſons diſmiſſed, and with 
L. 62,000 per annum for the new 
appointed council, for the purpoſe 
of eltabliihing Mr. Haſtings's friend,. 
Gunga Govird Sing, ſuch as he 
was, and ſuch as Mr. Haſtings knew 
him to be, in the abſolute and un- 
controlled poſſeſſion of the govera- 
ment of the country. 

Mr. Burke then ſhewed, that in 
this ſituation Gunga Govind Sing 
maintained a cloſe and ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with Mr. Haſtings, and 
was in fact his bribe, agent. This 
he proved from an official account 
of Mr. Larkin's, the company's 
treaſurer at Calcutta; by which it 
appeared that a cabooleat, or agree- 
ment to pay four lacks of rupees, 
L. 40, ooo, had been received from 
Dinagepore, through the hands of 

Gungz 
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Gunga Govind Sing, L. 30,000 of 
which had been — ; and it appear- 
ed that Mr. Haſtings had expreſſed 
bis reſentment againſt Govind Sing 
for keeping back the remaining 
. 10,000. As this was not an or- 
dinary article of revenue, but ac- 
knowledged to be a preſent, with- 
out any account of the perſon from 
whom, or the caufe for which, it was 
given, the only way*of coming to 
any concluſion on the ſubject, was 
to ſee what was the ſtate of tranſ- 
actions at Dinagepore at that pe- 
riod; an enquiry which would de- 
velope the dreadful conſequences of 
that ſyſtem of bribery and corrup- 
tion which had been eflablithed by 
Mr. Haſtings. 


The country of Dinagepore, with 


its dependent territories, Mr. Burke 
fated to be nearly equal to all the 
northern counties of England, Yor1k- 
ſhire included. A ſhort time before 
the period at which the prefent ap- 
pears to have been made, the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the government had been 
in litigation between the adopted ſon 
of the late rajah, an infant, and the 
rajah's half brother. The cauſe 
had been decided, by the governor 
general in council, in favour of the 
adopted ſon. If the preſent was 
inppoſed to have been given in con- 
ſidcration of that judgment, whe- 
ther it was right or wrong, it was 
corruptly taken by Mr. Haſtings, 
as 2 judge in a ligation of inherit- 
ance between two parties. And 
what, on ſuch a ſuppoſition, rendered 
the caſe more flagrant, was taat the 
preſent came through the hands of 
Gunga Govind Sing, whoſe fon was 
regiſtfar- general of the province, 
and had in his cuſtody the docu- 
ments upon which the legal merits of 
the cauſe might depend. The per- 
tons in employment under the rajah 


at the ſame time were turned ont of 
their offices, and the puardianſhj 
of the infant given to the brother 
of the wife of the late rajah. Soon 
after, without any proof, that ap. 
pears, of miſmanagement or neg1le8 
the guardian was diſplaced by Gunga 
Govind Sing, and the rajah put 
into the hands of a perfect ltranger, 
called Debi Sing. From the ſequel 
of the hiſtory, Mr. Burke appeared 
to think it moſt probable, that the 
preſent was made by Debi Sing in 
confideration of this appointment, 
Not long after this, through the re. 
commendation of the ſame Gunga 
Govind Sing, the revenues of all 
the rajah's provinces were piven in 
farm to him. 

Mr. Burke then proceeded to late, 
that this perſon, in the univerſal opi- 
nion of all Bengal, was ſecond only 
to Govind Sing, and that Mr, Hal. 
tings was perfectly well acquainted 
with his character, and has ſince te. 
corded, that he knew Debi Sing to 
be a man completely capable of the 
moſt atrocious iniquities that were 
ever charged upon one man. He 
then gave his hiſtory at large, of 
which the following were the princi- 
pal traits:— He was a banyan, and 
early in life had been in the ſervice 
of Mahomet Reza Khan, through 
whoſe intereſt he obtained the col- 
lection of the province of Purneah. 
The revenues of this province, un- 
der his management, fell in one 
year from 160, ooo J. to 90, oool. 
and it was finally left ſo complete!y 
ruined and deſolated, that a com- 
pany of Indian merchants, who had 
taken it at a reduced rent, when they 
came to view it, fled in a fright out 
of the country, and gave 10,0001. 
to be releaſed from their bargain. 
This was the firſt opportunity he had 


of ſhewing how deſerving he was of 
greater 


eter truſts. He was however diſ- 
tharged from his management by 
Mr, Hallingss with a ſtigma upon 
win for his miſconduct. Thus ſtig- 
Matiz d, he had Mall the influence 
to procure the office of Dewan to 


rucipal of the fix provincial coun- 
cls, Here he became the keeper 
of a legal brothel, and, by mini kering 
o tie pleaſures and debaucheries of 
te your gentlemen who compoſed 
tha: counctl, and abuſing their con- 
ence in nours of diſſipation, he ob- 
ined the ſuperintendance of a great 
number of diftricts, all of which, as 
te na done before, he grievouſly 
oorrened and deſolated, incurred 
are arrears of payments, and in 
one of thoſe places, for his peculations 
ke was publicly whipped by proxy, 
Beving thus proved himſelf a kind 
protector of the people, a pru- 
dent farmer of xevenue, and a ſober 
quardian of the morals of youth, he 
wa thoughtgualified to be appointed 
tutor to the young rajah, and to have 
the vole adminiftration of his ter- 
mories, and the collection of his re- 
yenucs, committed into his hands. 

he conſequences werg ſuch as 
m:7t inevitably be expect:d. Mr. 
Dube here opened ſuch a ſcene of 
dor, of outrageous violence upon 
Lpoerty,and of unheard cruelties 
ew ufrious barbarity upon the 
p:rions of the wretched inhabitants 
(t thoſe provinces, without regard 
1» lex r condition, as overcame. the 
entity of ſeveral of his audience. 
The facts were taken ſrom the re- 
port of Mr. Patterſon, who, when 
the provinces, in conſequence of 
tiele cruelties and oppreſſions, burſt 
oat into a fort of wild uproar and 
rebellion, which cauſed ſome alarm 
Calcutta, was ſent up to make an 
©:quiry into the ſtate of tranſactions 
You. x XX. 
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the council of Moorſhedabad, the 


there, Mr. Burke was proceeding 
to ſtate the conduct of the governor 
general, in conſequence of this re- 
port, when he was taken ill, and 
obliged to put off the concluſion of 
his ſpech to the next day. ; 

He then began, by re- 
capitulating the Geck Feb. 19th. 
he had in view in the ſeveral matters 
that he ſubmitted to the court the 
day before; viz. that Mr. Haſtings, 
by deſtroying the provincial coun- 
cils, which formed the whole ſubor- 
dinate adminiſtration of the Britiſh 

overnment in Bengal; by delegat- 
ing their powers nominally to a com- 
mittee ot four perſons choſen by 
himſelf, but in fact to a ſecret ageat 
of his own, their dewan or ſecretary; 
by making this board, which had 
the whole management of the reve- 
nues, independent of, and unaccoun- 
table to, tize ſupreme counct], and by 
concurring in the appointment of 
perſons of infamoas characters to 
offices of the higheft truſt, had made 
himſelf reſponſible for all the miſ- 
chiefs that flowed from thoſe acts: 
that the acts themſelves had, from 
the circumſtances attending them, 
the ſtrongeſt preſumptive proofs that 
they were in the firſt intention cor- 
rupt, and that this preſumption was 
ſcrongly confirmed by the ſubſequent 
conduct of Mr. Haſtings, particu- 
larly in the caſe of Mr. Patterſon, 
which he proceeded to relate: 

The report, with an immenſe body 
of evidence, being tranſmitted to the 
committee, inſtead of giving that 
credit to Mr, Patterſon, which per- 
ſons acting in a public truſt, and 
under the expreſs orders of govern- 
ment, are entitled to, they received it 
with great coldneſs and viſible diſ- 
gult; inſtead of proceeding to act 


upon the report, by calliag the delin- 


quent to an account, Mr, Patterſon 
TT] Was 
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was converted into a voluntary ac- 
cuſer of Debi Sing, and directed to 
make good the charges, which he 
had brought, by evidence upon oath ; 
and finally he was himſelf accuted 
by Debi Sing (whoſe boldneſs ini- 
creaſed with the protection ne ob- 
tained) of falſnood and forgery, ard 
was put as a criminal upon us de- 
fence. Under ſuch circumſtances, 
Mr. Patterſon was ſent back to that 
country, in which he had before been 
received as carrying the whole power 
of a beneficent government, to ſee 
whether, among a ruined, dejected, 
undone people, he could find con- 
ſtancy enough to ſtand to their for- 
mer accuſations againſt the known 
power of their former oppreſſor. In 
the mean time Debi Sing was ſent in 
cuſtody to Calcutta, not upon the 
charges contained in the report, but 
for other offences. Here he re- 
mained ſome time a priſoner at large, 
and at laſt, a new commiſſion being 
appointed to proceed to Rumpore, 
and enquire into the charges againſt 
Mr. Patterſon, he was ſent for by the 
commiſſioners, and actually fat with 
them, whilſt Mr. Patterſon was ex- 
eluded from all their deliberations. 
Four years had thus paſſed, during 
which Mr. Patterſon remained in a 
ſtate of affliction and continual con- 
flict. Debi Sing remained a priſoner 
at large, with every mark of protec- 
tion and authority, and the people of 
Rumpore, which, ſaid Mr. Burke, 
is a conſideration of much greater 
importance than Debi Sing, or even 
than Mr. Patterſon himſelt, remained 
totally unredreſſed, remain ſo to this 
day, and will remain ſo for ever, if 
your lordſhips do not redreſs them. 
After ſome further obſervations 
upon the reſponſibility of Mr. Haſ- 
tings, as ariſing from the abolition ® 
of the provincial councils, and the 


conſtitution of the new committee: 
revenue, by which he defiroye 
every check and controul, and del. 
vered the whole into the hands ; 
his bribe agent, Gunga Goying 
Sing, he adverted to the defence 
ſet up by Mr. Haſtings, that theſp 
preſents were never received for hi 
private emolument, but for the yſ 
of the company, and that it was the 
beſt method of ſ upplying the neceſ. 
ſities of the company in the preſin 
exigencies of their affairs, Wit 
reſpect to this ſyſtem of preſents, by 
which bribery was to be made a ſup- 
plement to exaction, Mr. Burke rf 
obſerved, that however promiſing i 
might appear in theory, it had nt 
anſwered in practice; and that he 
ſhould prove, that wherever a bribe 
had been received, the revenue lad 
always in ſome proportion, and often 
in a double proportion, fallen into 
arrears; and ſecondly, he called the 
attention of the court to all thoſe 
dreadful conſequences which attend. 
ed this clandeſtine mode of ſupply. 
ing the company's neceſſities, as it 
was practiſed by Mr. Haſtings. 
Mr. Burke concluded this part of 
his ſpeech with deſcribing the laſt 
parting ſcene between Mr, Haſtings 
and Gunga Govind Sing; a ſcen 
in which he appeared as an accom- 
plice in the moſt cruel, perfdious, 
and iniquitous tranſaction, that, 
he ſaid, was ever held forth to tle 
indignation of mankind. When Mr. 
Haſtings had quitted his office, and 
was now embarked upon the Ganges 
to ſail for Europe, he writes a letter 
to the council, in which he ay, 
« the concern I cannot but feel, 1 
« relinquiſhing the ſervice of ny 
« honourable employers would be 
« much embittered, were it accom» 
« panied by the reflection, that | 
_ have neglected the merits of aman 
« wh 


« who deſerves no leſs of them than 
« of myſelf, Gunga Govind Sing.“ 

Upon this ſingular recommenda- 
gon, Mr. Burke firſt obſerved, that 
with reſpect to the circumſtances of 
the perſon whoſe merits Mr. Haſ- 
ings was ſo fearful of leaving unre- 
warded, he was notoriouſly known to 
have amaſſed upwards of three mil- 
lions ſterling. Wath regard to his 
public ſervices, Mr, Haſtings ſtates, 
that he had ſerved the committee of 
revenue as dewan from its firſt inſti- 
tution to that time, with a very ſhort 
jatermiſſion. Of this office, and of 


he had already given ſome account: 
with reſpect to the intermiſſion, Mr. 
Halings had omitted a material cir- 
cumſtance, namely, that it was occa- 
foned by his having been turned out 
of his office for a ſhort time, upon 
proof of peculation and embezzle- 
ment of the public money. Other 
public ſervices, Mr. Haſtings had 
not mentioned any, and the records 
of the company were equally filent. 
What his ſecret ſervices were, was a 
ſabject which, however it might leave 
room for conjectures, was involved in 
the fame ſilence and obſcurity. 

From ſervices, Mr. Burke pro- 
ceeded to confider the reward pro- 
poſed; and this was, that a grant of 
certain domains, the property of the 
young rajah of Dinagepore, from 
which country Mr. Haſtings had 
received the preſent of 40,0001. 
ſhould be confirmed to the ſon of 
Gunga Govind Sing, through whom 
that preſent had been conveyed. 
The circumſtances of this caſe were 
briefly as follow. The ſon of Go- 
vind Sing had been appointed re- 
giſtrar of the provinces of Dinage- 
pore, &c, by virtue of which of- 
ice he had the guardianſhip of all 
"ue temporalties of the rajah, 
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bis {crvices therein, Mr. Burke ſaid 


1163 
and the execution of the laws be- 
jonging thereto. In this ſituation, 
he had obtained a fraudulent grant 
of a part of the rajah's zemindary 
to an immenſe amount, contrary to 


law, which makes the acts of all mi- 


nors void, the rajah being at this time 
but nine years old, and contrary to 
the cuſtom of the country, by which 
no zemindar can alienate any part of 
his territory without the conſent of 
the government under which he 
holds. To cover this proceeding, 
the conſent of one of the neareſt rela- 
tions of the rajah was procured, Such 
was the grant which Mr. Haſtings, at 
his parting, recommended to the ſu- 
preme council for confirmation. He 
was no ſooner gone, than the other re- 
lations of the rajah took courage, and 
applied to the council to ſtop the 
grant. They proceed to enquire, 
'The perſon who had conſented for 
the rajah was brought down to Cal- 
cutta, and declared, that he had been 
induced ſo to do by the threats of 
Gunga Govind Sing. Being thus 
preſſed, Gunga Govind gave up the 
points of cuſtom and law, and ap- 
pealed to the arbitrary authority of 
the council. In an addreſs pre- 
ſented to them, he ſtates, that their 
power in all ſuch cafes was unlimit- 
ed; that they might act in it as they 
pleaſed; that they had frequently 
ſeparated zemindaries from their 
lawful proprietors, and given them to 
others, avithout right, title, or pure 
chaſe; he cites the example of a ze- 
mindary given in this way, by Mr. 
Haſtings, to the ſon of Cantoo Baboo, 
his banyan, and prays that he may 
have the ſame favour ſhewn to him 
that had been ſhewn to others. 
After ſome obſervations upon this 
addreſs, in which he ſhewed, by other 
inſtances, that this praQtice had gone 
to a very great length indeed, Mr. 
[LI 2 | Burks 
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Burke gave a ſhort account of an- 
other tranſaction of Mr. Haſtings, 
exactly ſimilar in its principles, ope- 
ration, and conſequences, to that of 
Dinagepore—the ſettlement of the 
kingdom of Bahar. Here was the 
ſame ſelection of the moſt notorious 
wicked men, the ſame preſent taken, 
the like ruin of the country, and de- 
falcation of the revenue. The pre- 
tence was allo the ſame, viz. the 
increaſe of the public revenue; but, 
{aid Mr. Burke, I hope your lord- 
ſhips will conſider this monſtrous in- 
creaſe of rent, given by men of deſ- 
perate fortunes and characters, to be 
one of the grievances, inſtead of one 
of the advantages of this ſyſtem. 
For when the limits, which nature, 
juſtice, and reaſon preſcribe to all 
revenue, are tranſgreſſed, the conſe- 
quence, will be, that the worit man of 
the country will be choſen, as Mr. 
Haſtings has actually choſen the 
worſt, to effectuate this work, becauſe 
it is impoſſible for any good men, 
by any honeit means, to provide at 
once for the exigencics ct a ſevere 
public exaction, and a private rapa- 
cious bribe given to the chief ma- 
giſtrate. He mult have profit both 
upon the revenue to be paid, and the 
bribe to be given. Oppreſſion, cruel 
exactions, rack and rum on the te- 
nant, muſt be the conſequence of 
that ſyſtem.— Therefore, ſays he, 1 
charge Mr. Haſtings with having 
deſtroyed the whole ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, which he had no right to 
deſtroy, in the ſix provincial coun- 
cils, for private purpoſes.—I charge 
him withhaving delegated away that 
* which the act of parliament 

ad directed him to preſerve una- 
Renably in himſelf. —I charge him 
with having formed a committee to 
be inſtruments and tcols, at the enor- 
mous expence of 62,0091, per anni. 


fidence ordered by the commons, 


meanors; 


Il charge him with having aÞpcizj 
ed a perſon dewan, to whom the(s 
Englithmen were to be ſubſerric, 
tools, whoſe name, by his own know: 
ledge, by the general voice of 
India, by recorded official tranfie. 
tions, by every thing that en 
make a man known, abhorred, and 
deteſted, was ſtamped with infamy- 
with giving him this Whole power 
which he had thus ſeparated rad 
the council general, and from the 
provincial councils.—-l charge hin 
with taking bribes of Gunga Gorind 
Siug.—I charge him that he has ng: 
done that bribe duty which even fe. 
lity in iniquity requires at the hands of 
the worſt of men. — I charge him uit 
having robbed thoſe people of whon 
he took the bribes.— I charge hin 
with having alienated the fortunes of 
widows.,-l charge him with harirg, 
without right, title, or purchaſe, taken 
the lands of orphans, and given 
them to wicked perſons under him. 
I charge him with having committed 
to Deb1 Sing, whole widkedneſ Was 
known to himſelf and all the world, 
three great provinces, and thereby 
with having waſted the country, ce. 
ſtroyed the landed intereſt, cruel 
harraſſed the peaſants, burnt their 
houſes, deſtroyed their crops, tar- 
tured and diſhonoured their pertons 
and deſtroyed the henour of the 
whole female race of that country. 

Mr. Burke then concluded with 
ſhort peroration, in which he de. 
ſcribed the nature of the cauſe, tie 
crimes, the criminal, the proſecuter, 
and the court, in all its conſtituent 
parts, in a ſtrain of the grandeſt 10- 
quence. He ended with words i 
this effect: — therefore it is with con- 


that I impeach Warren Haſtings 
eſqz of high crimes and milde- 


I impeaci 


[ impeach him in the name of the 
emmons of Great Britain in par- 
ment aſſembled, whoſe parliamen- 
.ry truſt he has betrayed. 


* 


| impeach him in the name of 
the commons of Great Britain, 
whoſe national character he has diſ- 
honoured. | 

| impeach him in the name of the 
people of India, whoſe laws, rights, 
id liverties he has ſubverted, whoſe 


oroberties he has deſtroyed, whoſe 
j 4 
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ite. 

impeach him in the name of hu- 
man nature itſelf, which he has cru- 
el; cutraged, injured, and oppreſſed 
'n both ſexes, in every age, rank, 
tuation, and condition of life. 

A; ſoon as the agitation which Mr, 
Burce's ſpeech produced in the minds 
of his hearers had a little ſubſided, 
Mr. Fox roſe, and ſtated, that he was 
directed by the committee to ſubmit 


intention to proceed to a conclu- 
non, on both ſides, upon each ar- 
tele ſeparately, before they open- 


adduce evidence to ſubſtantiate one 
charge at a time, to hear the priſon- 
er's defence and evidence upon that 
charge, and afterwards to reply; and 
to proceed in the ſame manner in all 
tie other articles, 

The lord chancellor called upon 
r. Haſtings's counſel to know whe- 
ther this mode would be agreeable 
e them; and upon cheir anſwering 
in the negative, his lordſhip addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to the committee, and 
leid, that their lordſhips would be 
glad to know the reaſons which in- 
duced the managers to call upon the 
court to adopt that mode. Mr. Fox 
immediately ſtated, that in a cauſe 
ot ſuch magnitude, variety, and com- 


pexity, the mode propoſed appeared 
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e01z2ry he has laid waſte and deſo- 


to-their lordſhips, that it was their 


ed another; that 1s, to open ard 


[165 
abſolutely neceſſary, and was calcu- 
lated to prevent confuſion and ob- 
ſcurity, to aid their lordſhips me- 
mory, and to enable them to form a 
more clear and diſtinct view of the 
merits of the charge and defence, 
upon each article, than could poſ- 
ſibly be done by any other mode of 
proceeding. He mentioned the caſes, 
of the earls of Strafford and Middle- 
ſex, as precedents of the mode con- 
tended for by the managers. 

The counſel for Mr. Haſtings be- 
ing called upon for their objections, 
ſtated, that the mode propoſed was 
contrary to the practice of all courts 
of juſtice, and was inconfiſtent with 
all principles of equity, as it ſubject- 
ed the defendant to many obvious 
and moſt material diſadvantages, 
With reſpe& to the precedents ad- 
duced, they contended, that in both 
caſes the proceedings were regulated 
by mutual conſent of the parties. 

Mr. Fox replied, and endeavour- 
ed to prove that the mode propoſed 
did not ſubject the defendant to any 
unfair diſadvantages; and, in ſhort, 
that neither the proſecutors could 
obtain juſtice, nor the priſoner have 
a fair hearing, nor the court diſ- 
charge its _ unleſs the charges 
were ſeparated, and both parties 
heard upon each ſingly. The lords 
then withdrew to their houſe, and an 
order was made that they ſhould be 
ſummoned, to take the matter into 
their conſideration, on the Thurſday 
following. Upon that day the lord 
chancellor left the woolſack, and, 
after pronouncing a fine eulogium 
upon the ſpeech made by Mr. Burke 
in opening the impeachment, decla- 
red, that if the crimes charged upon 
the defendant could be brought home 
to him by proof, no puniſhment their 
lordſhips could inflit would be ade - 
quate to his guilt. Their lordſtup 
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all knew the effect which the de- 
{cription of them had had upon his 
auditors, many of whom had not, 
to this moment, and perhaps never 
would, recover from the ſhock which 
they felt at the relation. But, in 
proportion as he was ready exem- 
plarily to puniſh Mr, Haitings, it he 
really was guilty, he thought it right 
to purſue the moſt — methods 
of aſcertaining his guilt, or of clear- 
ing his innocence. What the counſel 
of Mr. Haſtings claimed, was no 
indulgence, but a right. His ima- 
gination could not go to any other 
poſſible mode of defending Mr. 
Haſtings, than that which his coun- 
ſel had propoſed, namely, that the 
managers ſhould complete the whole 
of their caſe, before Mr. Haſtings 
ſaid a word in his defence. If the 
articles were totally unconnected 
with one another, Mr. Haſtings 
could not, with any regard to his 
own caſe, ſay a word till the proſe- 
cution was cloſed ; but the fact un- 
doubtedly was, that the aiticles were 
ſo intimately blended, that he defied 
any man living to ſeparate them. 
They comprize the whole of Mr. 
Haſtings's government for a long 
ſeries of years, and the merits or 
demerits of particular parts might 
depend upon the various relations 
they bore to each other. The right 
honourable manager had very pro- 

erly opened the charges upon this 
idea, and he could not fee for what 
reaſon they now wiſhed to abandon 
K. "Ihe Jefendant muſt neceſſarily 
wait until the criminal matter, ſo 
opened, was put into ſuch ſhape, 
that he could fairly meet it, and re- 
ply to it. He concluded with de- 
claring, that, as he was bound in 
conſcience to protect Mr. Haſt- 
ings if innocent, and to puniſh him 


ſeverely if guilty, he never could 


conſent to a mode of procedure 4 
unfair to the defendant in the 10 
higheſt degree, and contrary to the of 
fundamental principles of juſtice, 105 

The chancellor was ſupported by | 
the duke of Richmond, who arpued the 
chiefly upon the practice of the 5 
courts belov/, which he contended 8 
were founded upon principles cf Le 


equity, and upon the preſumpticg 
adopted by our laws, of the ing. 
cence of the perſon accuſed beſone 
his conviction, 
Lord Loughborough replied x 
2 length to the chancellor. He 
enied that all the charges were ſo 
inſeparably connected as to render 
it unſafe for the defendant to anſwer 
them in the mode propoſed, He 
inſtanced that of Benares, which con- 
tained ſundry criminal allegations, 
totally unconnected with the other 
articles, and contended that there 
could not be the ſmalleſt objefiion 
to their conſidering that article ſe- 
parately and diſtinctly from the 
others. Whether the ſame rule 
would apply to the other articles, 
might be a matter of future confi. 
deration, He declared that it waz 
impoſſible for their lordſhips to a- 
dopt the mode wiſhed for by Mr, 
Haſtings, without abſolutely diſa- 
bling themſelves from doing ſab- 
ſtantial juſtice. He contended, that 
the analogy between the prelent 
caſe, and that of indictments and in- 
formations, was not concluſive, He 
explained the grounds upon which 
the equity of the forms for regulat- 
ing trials by jury reſted, and proved 
that they were not applicable to the 
proceedings of the courts of parla- 
ment, which he contended were not 
to be ſhackled down by the rules of 
the courts below, but had a right to 
| 8 | conſalt 
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conſult their own convenience, ſo 
far as that was conſulted with the 
view to the clearer comprehenſion 
of the caſe, and did not violate the 
ſubſtantial rules of juſtice. 

lle then moved, to agree with 
the propoſition, as ftated by the ma- 
naocrs for the commons. 

Lord Stormont, in reply to lord 
Loazhborough, declared, that, after 
the tue confideration he had been 
able to give the caſe, he had not a 
dougt left on his mind as to the im- 
propriety of tae mode propoſed by 
the managers to that houſe, It was, 
in his opinion, overturning every 
precedent that houſe had before 
adopted, and depriving Mr. Haſt- 
ings of a privilege he had a right to 
demand; depriving him of a right, 
which the 1mmutable and eternal 
laws of juſtice gave him, to make 
choice of that mode of defence beſt 
calculated to the nature of the 
charges —_— againſt him, and 
tie peculiar ſituation in which he 
ſands. No rank, no character in 
that houſe, however eminent, or 
however innocent, but might be an 
object, at ſome future period, of an 
impeachment ;z might be placed in 
the critical ſituation in which Mr. 
Haſtings then ſtood, He therefore 
warned them to be cautious in a- 
dopting a mode of proceeding, by 
wich taey not only bound them- 
ſelves, but poſterity. The deciſion 
of that night would be handed 
doum as an invariable rule in future; 
and he therefore again warned their 
loraſhips to be cautious in that deci- 
non. 

Lord Grantley followed lord 
Stormont, and ſupported the prac- 
lice of the courts below, as applica- 
be to the preſent caſe, againſt the 
objections of lord Loughborough. 
lter which the chancellor again 
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left the woolſack, and declared that 
he had not heard any ſolid argu- 
ment, to induce him to aſſent to the 
extraordinary propoſition which had 
been made. It was the duty, he 
ſaid, of a judge to do juſtice, with- 
out any conſideration of convenien- 
cy, and to do juſtice according to 
the laws of England. With reſpect 
to the law and uſage of parliament, 
of which he had heard ſo much, 
the chancellor utterly diſclaimed all 
knowledge of ſuch law. It had no 
exiſtence. In times of barbariſm, 
indeed, when to impeach a man was 
ruin to him by the ſtrong hand of 
power, by tumult, or by faction, the 
law and uſage of parliament were 
quoted in order to juſtify the moſt 
iniquitous and atrocious acts. But 


in theſe enlightened days he hoped 


that no man would be tried but by 


the law of the land, which was ad- 
mirably calculated to protect inno- 
cence and to puniſh guilt. But, if 
we talk of the law and uſage of 
parliament, and are bound by it, 
what injuſtice ſhall we not commit ? 
If we go back into our hiſtory, 
we find that counſel was not al- 
lowed in an impeachment for miſ- 
demeanors. 'There was not a fin- 
gle impeachment, during the laſt 
century, in which there were not the 
ſtrongeit marks of tyranny, injuſ- 
tice, and oppreſſion ; and even the 
impeachment of Sacheverel, in the 
preſent century, contained an in- 
ſtance of injuſtice, which he truſted 
never would happen again; when 
the houſe of lords determined upon 
a point of law contrary to the una- 
nimous opinion of the judges, In 
the preſent impeachment, he truſted 
their lordſhips would not depart 
from the known, eſtabliſhed laws of 
the land. The commons might im- 
peach, their lordſhips were to try 
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the cauſe; and the ſame rules of 
evidence, the ſame attention to the 
laws, which obtained in the courts 
below, would, he was confident, be 
preſerved by their lordſhips. 

The duke of Norfolk defended 
with great ability the propoſition or 
the managers; and particularly in- 
ſifted upon the argument, that, as 
the commons poſſeiſed the right of 
bringing up. each article as a ſepa- 
rate impeachment, or frelh articles 
ariſing out of the defence, if they 
thought proper, they had virtually 
the power of compelling the houſe 
to adopt the propoſition they had 
made, and that it was therefore 
more decent and manly to accede to 
It in the firſt inſtance. 

The houſe then divided, and there 
appeared, contents 33; not con- 
tents 88. | 

A proteſt was entered againft this 
determination, which the reader wall 
find amongſt the State Papers. 

On Friday the 17th, 
being the ſeventh day of 
the trial, as ſoon as the peers had 
taken their ſeats in the hall, the lord 
chancellor informed the managers, 
that they were to produce the whole 
of their charges, with the evidence 
in ſupport of cach, before the pri- 
ſoner ſhould be called upon for his 
defence. 'The managers hereupon 
retired for a ſhort time, ard bein 
returned, Mr. Fox addreſled the 
court, and ſaid, that the managers, 
though they greatly regretted the 
deciſion which nad juſt been com- 
municated to them, were ill deter- 
mined to proceed, having too much 
confidence in the juſtice of their 
cauſe to ſhrink frpm any difficulty. 
He was however directed by the 
committee to aſſert, what the inac- 
curacy of their lord{hips order might 
leave room for doubting, the un- 
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doubted right of the commons 90 
bring up new articles of impeach, 
ment at any time; whilſt the pri. 
loner was making his defence, 9. 
even when that defence was con. 
cluded; and that ſuch articles ſhould 
be allowed to form a part of the 
proſecution. He hoped that it was 
not intended in any manner to ch. 
ject to this privilege; and, after 
pauſing here a ſhort time for a re. 
Ply, he proceeded to make ſome ge. 
neral obſervations, firſt, upon trial 
by impeachment, which he conſider. 
ed as a diſtinguiſhing feature of the 
Britiſn conſtitution, and upon the 
lazv and age parliament, which 
he warmly contended, in oppoſition 
to opinions held elſewhere, was one 
of the moſt important and valuable 
branches of the law of the land; 
and ſecondly, upon the peculiar cir. 
cumſtances of the impeachment they 
were then proceeding upon—an im- 
peachment, which, he ſaid, did not 
criginate, as had utually happened, 
from the violence of power, from 
ſudden reſentment, nor from party 
intereſts, but had been the re{ult 
of ſeveral years deliberation; was 
brought forward by perfor weak 
in point of influence and authority in 
the houſe, and had finally united the 
moſt adverie parties, who forgot 
all former animoſities in adverting 
to juſtice; who had nobly lad 
aide the conteſts for power, to at- 
tend to the cauſe of humanity, and 
had turned thoſe arms, which they 
had wielded ſo ably to mutual an- 
noyance, againſt the common enemy 
of truth, juſtice, and honour, 
After an exordium to this pur- 
poſe, Mr. Fox, in a ſpeech which 
laſted five hours, opened the Benares 
charge, down to the expulſion of 
the rajah Cheit Sing; and the next 
day of ſitting, Mr, Grey r 
a 6 
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ke ſabject, and enforced the remain- 
ns part of the charge. Evidence 
on the part of the commons was 
then produced at the bar, under the 
dire ions: of Mr. Anitruther ; and 
the four following days were taken 
up in reading papers and examin- 
ing witneſſes. Several objections, 
made by the counſel for the defend- 
ant, to certain parts of the evidence, 
were oyer-ruled by the court; but 
on the eleventh day, a Mr. Benn 
having anſwered a particular queſ- 
tion in the negative, Mr. Anſtruther 
a:o4 him, Whether, when examined 
before the houſe of commons, he 
had not aaſwered the ſame queſtion 
in the affirmative ? This queſtion 
was objected to, and the lords im- 
mediately adjourned to their houſe, 
where a difference of opinion ariſ- 
ing, their deciſion was not announ- 
c:d till the next day of ſitting. The 
lord chancellor then informed the 
managers, that their lordthips had 
detetmined, that it was not compe- 
tent to the committee to put the 
queſtion objected to. The mana- 
gers immediately retired, and, upon 
tneir return, Mr. Fox addreiſed the 
court, and ſaid, that he was directed 
to acquaint them, that the managers 
in acquieſcing in the deciſion of 
the court (winch they were induced 
to co, from a defire of preventing 
celay, and becauſe the queſtion was 
of no material conſequence to the 
cauſe) had inſtructed him to expreſs 
their direct and poſitive difſent from 
the principle upon which it was made. 


help expreſſing allo their ſurprize, 
cat their lordſhips, who in the outſet 
aad maniſeſted a diſpoſition to be 
governed and directed in their pro- 
ceedings by the practice of the 
courts below, ſhould in this particu- 
tr inſtance think it neceſſary to de- 
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At the ſame time, they could not 


[169 


part from the known, conſtant, and 


uniform practice of every court of 
law in the kingdom.—The evidence 
being at length concluded, Mr. An- 
ſtruther concluded on the part of 
the commons, by ſumming up and 
obſerving upon the whole. 

On the 15th of April, the four- 


teenth day of the trial, Mr. Adam 


opened the ſecond charge, relative 
to the princeſſes of Oude; and on 
the fifteenth, Mr. Pelham reſumed 
the ſame ſubject, in refutation of the 
defence delivered in by Mr. Haſt- 
ings. The ſixteen N days 
were taken up in reading and exa- 
mining evidence; and on the thirty- 
ſecond day of the trial (Tueſday, 
June the third) Mr. Sheridan be- 
gan to ſum up the evidence, and to 
apply it in proof of the charge. His 
peech, winch was delivered to an 
uncommonly crowded audience, was 
continued the two following days; 
and on Friday, the fifteenth of June, 
being the thirty-fifth day of fitting, 
the court adjourned tc tie firſt Tueſ- 
day after the next meeting of par- 
liament. 
During the progreſs of the trial, 
a motion was made in the houſe of 
commons, * That an account of the 
« monies iſſued from the Exche- 
<« quer, for the diſcharge of the ex- 
te pences incurred in the impeach- 
« ment of Mr. Haſtings, ſhould be 
« laid before the houſe,” This 
motion was made by Mr. Burgeſs, 
member for Helſtone, and was but 
ſlightly objected to by the mana- 
gers, who ſaid, that they conſidered 
it merely as an attempt made by the 
friends of Mr. Haſtings, to vex and 
impede the committee in the pro- 
ſecution of the laborious and im- 
portant duty impoſed upon them, 
On the gth of May, the account 
having previouſly been laid _ 
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the table (which, excluſive of the 
building erected in Weſtminſter Hall, 
amounted to 4, 300 l.) Mr. Burgeis 
again roſe, and obſerved, that the 
account delivered in from the trea— 
fury not affording the houte the in- 
formation he deſfired, reſpecting the 
manner in which the ſums iſſued 
were expended, he ſhould now move 
that the ſolicitors to the impeach- 
ment ſhould lay before the houſe, 
a particular account cf the expen- 
diture of the ſums advanced. This 
motion was ſupported by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, whoſe con- 
duct on this occaſien was refented 
with ſome warmih by the managers, 
as tending to diicountenance, by in- 
vidious inſinuations, a meat in 
which he had himtelf concurred, 
The motion paſſed without oppofi- 
tion, and the accounts were pre- 
ſented the next day to the houic by 
Mr. Burke. No further notice was 
taken of this buſmefs till the 2oth 
of May; but, various reports bau- 
ing been indultrivufly ſpread out of 
doors, that exorbitant fees were 
given to the counſel of the proſe- 
cution ; that expenſive entertain- 
ments were provided for the ma- 


nagers at the public expence; and 


others of the like nature; Mr. Bur- 
geſs was called upon dy the mana- 
gers to proceed in the enquiry he had 
inſtituted. He accordingly roſe and 
obſerved, that the account produced 
was ſtill too general for the purpoſe 
of affording the information he ex- 
pected; and he ſhould therefore 
move, «© Thai che ſolicitors mould 
5 give in an account, ftaung ſpeci- 

Really to whom, and on waat ac- 
* count, the ſeveral ſums expended 
e had been paid.“ He was fecond- 
ed by ſir William Dolben. The 
maragers declared, that, as far as 


regarded themſelves, they had not 


the ſmalleſt objection to every ni. 
nute item of the charges incurrg 
by the proſecution being made 2. 
public as poſlible, but there er 
grounds of argument extremely fer. 
cible, and extremely obvicus, that 
would prove the preſent motion ty 
be in the higheſt degree improper 
and unwiſe. The houſe had &. 
lemnly determined, that Mr, Ha. 
tings ſhould be 1mpeached, they hag 
appointed a committee of manager, 
and armed them with a variety of 
powers, above all, directing them tg 
act as a ſecret committee; and now, 
in the progreſs of that very pro. 
cecding, was the houſe about tg 
demand a public diſcloſure of all the 
private grounds of their conduct. 
Such a meaſure was unprecedented, 
and in no great Public proſecution had 
ever been attempred or dreamt of, 
With regard to the charges already 
incurred, they aflerted, that they 
were remarkably moderate; that the 
fees paid to their counſel were ſhame- 
fully inadequate to the ſervices 
performed; and that, ſo far from 
any unnecefiary expence having 
been gone into, they were perſuaded 
much uſe might have reſulted from 
ſtill greater expences, had the com- 
mittee thought the circumltances, 
that characteriſed the profecution, 
{uch as would have rendered it pru- 
dent in them to have incurred great» 
er expences. They adverted to the 
particular temper and ſentiments of 
the houſe in regard to the projecu- 
tion, and remarked, that it behoved 
them to act with extreme Caution, 
and to take care ſo to conduct them- 
ſelves, as not to give juſt cauſe of 
offence, or of ſolid objection, to any 
of the parties which it was well 
known ſubſiſted in the houſe. Tius 
had been their rule, and had it not 


rigidly been adhered to, much larger 
: EXPEnces 
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expences might have been incurred, 
»nd incurred uſefully to the proſecu- 
ton. Secret ſervices, for inſtance, 
might have made a large head of 
expence 3 and, if genitemen gave 
themſelves time for reflection, they 
would ſce, that in a proſecution of 
the nature of that in queition, there 
mig\t be much occaſion ſor ſecret 
er ces. After all, it was obſerved, 
the managers had in reality little to 
do with the object of the motion, 
For the ſervices ordered, they were, 
wdoubcedly; reſponſible 3 but not 
for the application of the money 
icued in conſequence, Lo ſuper- 
end that, belonged to the lords of 
the treaſury, who alone were reſpon- 
üble for it. And they believed it 
would be impoſſible to find a prece- 
dent, whore a committee of mana- 
ger: of a public proſecution, carried 
0n by the orders of that houſe, were 
expetcd to execute the office of 
Cerks, and examine and check their 
ſolicitors bills. 

Mr. Sheridan humorouſly re- 
maiked, that if the houſe choſe, they 
might reſolve that no counſel ſhould, 
in future, be allowed the managers; 
it fo, it would be neceſſary for them 
to myve, that the attorney and ſoli- 
chor general, together with the maſ- 
ter ot the rolls, be added to the 
committee of managers. Or, if the 
nouſe thought proper, they might 
reiclve, that the managers ſhould 
pay tae expences of counſel them- 
elves. In that caſe, he hoped the 
houſe would have the goodneſs to 
acc Sir Sampſon Gideon to the com- 
mittee, 

. Pitt again ſupported the mo- 
tion, and declared, he thought it 
:172t that the houſe ſhould have the 
*ccount moved for, becauſe, if they 
ſnould be of opinion that any of the 
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ſervices ordered already were unne- 
ceſſary, they would have it in their 
power to direct that no more ſuch 
ſervices ſhould take place in future, 
and that power, the houſe would ſee, 
reſted with themſelves only, and 
could not be exerciſed by the board 
of treaſury. With reſpe& to the 
charges already incurred, he was far 
from meaning to ſuggeſt that any 
unneceſſary ſervices had been or- 
dered, or that any expence could be 
too great, that was really likely to 
conduce to the object in queſtion. 
The houſe then divided, ayes 60, 
noes 19; the managers having with- 
drawn without dividing, 

'The papers being accordingly 
laid upon the table, Mr. Burgeſs 
was again called upon, on the zoth 
of May, to ſtate his objections to 
the houſe, if any ſtill remained upon 
his mind. He anſwered, that, in his 
opinion, he had ſufficiently done his 
duty in calling for the papers. They 
were now before the houſe, and an op- 
portunity was open to every gentle- 
man to form his ſentiments upon the 
ſubject. What his doubts were, he 
imagined, 'muſt ſuggeſt themſelves 
to every gentleman who read the 
accounts, and therefore he left to 
perſons, who had more weight and 
2uthority in that houſe than he had, 
to take the matter up; but if no 
other perſon ſhould, and the houſe 
ſhould call upon him to bring the 
ſubje& forward, he was ready ta 
obey their commands, 

Upon this it was obſerved, that 
the way, in which the matter had 
been treated, was a little extraordi- 
nary. The honourable gentleman 
had expreſſed doubts upon one of the 
heads of the general account, but 
had alledged he could not ſay whe- 
ther thoſe doubts were well founded 


or 
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or not, before he ſaw a more parti- 
cular ſtate ment of the items of the 
accounts; that particular ſtatement 
Mad now been preſented ſome days, 
and the honourable gentleman had 
now declared, he ſtill entertained his 
doubts, but that he left it to other 
gentlemen to move the diſcuſlion. 
The. honourable gentleman ſhould 
either act upon his doubts, or get 
ſome other gentleman to take his 
deubts up for him, and act upon 
them. From what had already 
paſſed in that houſe upon the ſubject, 
the matter ought not to drop with- 
out a farther inveſtigation. 

Mr. Burgeſs then gave notice, that 
he ſhould make a motion on the 
ſubject the Friday following. 

Upon that day he ftatcd to the 
houſe the following doubts, which 
he entertained upon the ſubject; 
a doubt whether the houſe had 
authorized the managers to employ 
counſel ; a doubt whether there was 
any precedent for their employin 
counſel; and, m caſe the houſe had 
not authorized them to employ 
counſel, and that there was no pre- 
cedent for it, a doubt whether there 
was any peculiar circumſtance of 
artnculry, in the nature of the pre- 
ſent proſecution, that made the aſ- 
ſiſtance of counſel neceſſary ? After 
wich he adverted to ſome inaccu- 
racies in the account itſelf, and con- 
cluded with moving, that the ſolici- 
tors ſhould from time to time preſent 
an account of the expences incurred 
at the bar of the houſe. 

The managers obſerved, in reply, 
that though no precedent ſhould be 
found for employing counſel in an 
impeachment, en the part of the 
commons, yet that the preſent was 
a ſingular caſe, in which the ma- 
nagers were left without the advice 
and aſſiſtance of the great crown 


jah Iwpey. 
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officers of the law ; and that, thon K 
they had the utmoſt confidence in 
the legal knowledge of ſeveral of 
their own committee, yet they did 
not chuſe, in a cauſe of ſuch maoni. 
tude and importance, for the proper 


management of which they were re. 


ſponſible, to proceed without the 
ſanction of perſons learned in the 
profe ion. And, Mr. Pitt having 
expreſſed a doubt reſpeCting the pe- 
ceſſity of employing two civilians, 
it was anſwered, that the nature of 
the cauſe rendered their aſſiſtance 
peculiarly neceflary ; and that one 
of the gentle men employed was mot 
eminently ufcful, not becauſe he ex. 
celled the ocher in ability, aſſiduity, 
or profeſſional fxll, but for his dec 
__ perfe&t knowledge of the ſab- 
jet. With reſpect to any ſuppoſed 
errors in the accounts, it was pro- 
poſed that the ſolicitors ſhould be 
called to the bar and examined re. 
ſpecting them; but, after a ſhort 
converſation, the previous queſtion 
was moved, and carried without 2 
diviſion. 

The proceedings of the houſe of 
commons upon the impeachment of 
ſir Elijah Impey, commenced early 
in the preſent ſeſſion of parliament. 
On the 12th of December, fir Gil- 
bert Elliot preſented to the houte 
ſix articles, containing charges 0! 
various high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, upon which he had be- 
fore ſignified his intention of mon- 
ing for the impeachment of fir El- 
Upon this occaſion, 
ſir Gilbert Elliot addrefled the houlz 
in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, 
which in the ſtyle of perſuaſive elo. 
quence was perhaps never exceeded 
in either houſe of parliament. He 
began by exculpating himſelf from 
the imputations which uſually at. 
tach to the office of an accuſer, 45 
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ewas actuated by a natural male- 
-olence of temper, by perſonal re- 
(pntments or intereſts, by the ſpirit 
and paſſions of party. With reſpect 
o the laſt, he Rated, that fir Elijah 
[mpey had been declared a public 
culprit by the voice of parliament 
(ef, before the parties, into which 
that houſe was at prefent divided, 
had an exiſtence z and that the pro- 
ceedings in which this accuſation 
originated, had been carried on by 
perions of all deſeriptions, and were 
countenanced by every one of the 
auminittrations which had ſucceeded 
each other in the courſe of the laſt 
fx years: that accordingly he had 
the (atisfaction to receive from all 
auzrters, from perſons of all per- 
{124905 and connections, the moſt 
direct approbation of the meaſure 
ke was going to propoſe. 

Having gone through theſe pre- 
fatary matters, and congratulated 
tue houſe upon the proofs they had 
giren, that the grievances of India 
were not only fit objects of their in- 
quiries, but that their redreſs was 
the beſt object of their power, he 
adverted to certam principles, which, 
for obyious ends, had been induſ- 
trioully diſſeminated abroad, and 
11d even been maintained in that 
houie :—that India was indeed op- 
Jed, Lut that it was accuſtomed 
4% oppreſſion; and that it muſt be 
6/þre//-d or abandoned.” Theſe 
Icandalous poſitions fir Gilbert 
warmly controverted ; and laid 
down, in oppoſition to them, what 
he thought nature and experience 
warranted him to affirm t India 
muyt be redrefied or loſt. This topic 
led him to ſpeak of the exertions 
that had been lately made in the 
houſe of commons, and particularly 
of the merits of Mr. Burke, in a 
le of the moſt elegant panegytie. 

- 
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It is impoſlible, he ſaid, to look 
back without exultation and joy on 
the variety, as well as the degree 
of ability, which this houſe has 
furniſhed to this great work, and 
which in ſome inſtances has fo far 
outſtripped all former examples of 

nius and of eloquence, ſo far ſur- 
8 the bounds, till that occaſion, 

nown or even imagined, of the 
human faculties and mind, that one 


could almoſt believe, ſome favouring . 


and approving power were furniſh- 
ing means proportioned, adequate 
to, worthy of, the noble purpoſe. 
'The houſe will, I know, forgive 
me, for this tribute to the talents 
and the virtues of my country; but 
] can hardly think I ſhould be for- 
given, if, in the general admiration 
of ſo much excellence, I did not yet 
ſelect from the reſt, one ſingular in- 
dividual, whom the few, qualified 
by nature for a general competition 
with his genius and his virtues, will 
yet, I know, be foremoſt to applaud 
me for placing, firit, and alone, in 
this generous labour, the author, 
the founder, the animating ſpirit, 
the vital principle of this retorm. 
i need not, Sir, name him, whom 
we have ſeen for years devote the 
nobleſt talents, genius more than 
human, the profoundeſt wiſdom, the 
moſt exhauſtleſs labour—Him, whom 
we have ſeen for years, ſacrifice the 
charms of private life, the lures of 
fortune, the aims of ambition— 
whom we have ſcen provoking, nay, 
courting the dangerous and impla- 
cable enmities of wealth and great- 
neſs; enduring patiently the ſcoff 
of a corrupt and vulgar public ; 
nay ſtruggling with that which muſt 
have broken all other ſpirits, ſuſ- 
tained by a weaker principle, or a 
meaner view, ſtrugghng with the 
dulneſs and the apathy even of the 

virtue 
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virtue of this age. Need I name 
him who has acted this great part 
under our eyes, in one uniform, one 
only, one ſimple, but grand purſuit, 
the happineſs of mankind. Thanks 
then to him, thanks to this houſe 
which has not diſdained to liſten to 
his voice; which has received from 
him, and has at length put into 
the hands of Britain, the clue both 
of its duty and of its intereſts. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot then laid down 
a ſecond principle, viz. that the only 
means left of reforming Indian abuſe, 
was the puniſhment, in ſome great and 
fignal inflances, of Indian delinquency, 
This propoſition he endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh with great ingenuity, by 
comparing the different force and 
efficacy of laws, as ariſing from their 
penal ſanctions, when applied in our 
own internal adminiſtration, and in 
the government of diſtant poſſeſſions, 
At home, where government had in 
fight, and was in contact with the 
governed, their execution was eaſy 
and certain ; but in our remote do- 
minions, we had to labour with all 
the difficulties that abſence, diſtance, 
ignorance could oppoſe. Againſt 
this evil no perfe& remedy could 
be found, as experience had fully 
proved. Every reſaurce of legiſ- 
lative regulation had been exhauſted 
in vain: no device had been left un- 
tried, except the ſimple expedient of 
diſtributing reward to merit, and 
pains to guilt: the exemplary pu- 
niſhment of detected crimes was the 
only means left of convincing our 
diſtant ſubjects, chat though diſtance 


might delay, it could not finally avert ' 


the cognizance and penalties of juſ- 
tice, 

Having eſtabliſhed this general 
principle, that the puniſhment of In- 
dian delinquency was a neceſſary part 
of any ſyitem for the redrets of that 
7 


added 1nfinitely to the neceſſity of 


uriſcliction, and comprehends vari- 


country, ſir Gilbert proceeded to th 
immediate objects of his char . 
He began by ſtating the nature 0 
occaſion, and the purpoſes of the 
commiſſion under which fir Elijah 
Impey was ſent outto India, as in- 
volving circumſtances which were 
ſtrong aggravations of his puilt, and 
its puniſhment. He ſhewed, that in 
the two grand objects which were 
com mitted to his charge, the protec- 
tion of the company from the fraud; 
of its ſervants, and of the native; 
from the oppreſſion of Europeans, he 
had, by corruptly changing fides, 
added his new powers to the yery 
force they were intended to contro, 
and taken an active part in the oy. 
3 which it was his duty to 

ave avenged. Sir Gilbert here 
took occaſion, in an animated addre/ 
to the gentlemen of the law, to 
which body he had once belonged, 
to call upon them to reclaim the for- 
feited reputation of their profeſſion, 
and to throw off from the nation 
and themſelves the guilt of an indivi- 
dual, by bringing him to puniſhment 
for crimes which he had committed 
in their name. 

After he had diſcuſſed theſe ſeve- 
ral topics, fir Gilbert acquainted the 
houſe, that he had prepared and re- 
duced into writing the ſeveral diſtin 
articles of accuſation, which he 
ſhould immediately preſent to the 
houſe, and move to have them read. 

The firlt related to the trial and 
execution of the Maha Rajah Nund- 
comar. 

The ſecond, to the conduct of {ir 
Elijah Impey in a cauſe commonly 
known by the name of the Patua 
cauſe. 


The third tis entitled, Extenſion of 


ous ialtances, in which the juriſdic- 
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fon of the court was extended ille- 
gally and oppreſſively, both as to per- 
bons and ſubject matter, beyond the 
intention of the act and charter. 

The fourth charge 1s entitled, 
Te Coijarah cauſe, and belongs 
alſo to the claſs of offence contained 
in the third charge, being another 
:nlance of illegal extenſions of ju- 
ri{dition; but it was diſtinguiſhed 
by ſuch circumſtances of peculiar 
violence, and led to conſequences fo 
important, as to become properly 
the ſubject of a ſeparate article. 

The fifth charge is for his ac- 
ceptance of the office of judge of the 
$144: De anne Adaulut, which was 
contrary to law, and not only re- 
pugnaut to the ſpirit of the act and 
charter, but fundamentally ſubver- 
five of all its material purpoſes. 

The fixth and laſt charge relates 
to his conduct in the provinces of 
Hude and Benares, where the chief 
jullice became the agent and tool of 
Mr. Haſtings in the oppreſſion and 
plunder of the Begums. 

Such are the charges, ſaid Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, which I have thought 
it my duty to preſent at this time to 
tne houſe, 1 will venture to ſay, 
that there never was an accuſation 
which became better recommended 
to your enquiry and inveſtigation; 
and it is matter of the molt ſubſtan- 
tial comfort to my mind, that in 
acculing a fellow-citizen of crimes 
lo atrocious, I do not truſt to my own 
vain imagination and opinion, but 
am prompted in every line by the 
previous judgment of this houſe of 
partament, and of every authorita- 
tive body by whom the tranſactions 
were cognizable, 

The conduct of the ſupreme 
court, and eſpecially of Sir Elijah 
Inpey, had been the ſubject of com- 
Plaint and accuſation in India from 


[17s 
the firſt months of its inſtitution. 
He was accuſed, by a majority of 
the fupreme council, of one of the 
moſt atrocious offences that was ever 
laid to the account of man; and 


this made the ſubje& of the % 


charge, Parliament judged it pro- 
per, on the report, made by the ſe- 
lect committee, of the Patna cauſe, 
to expreſs its ſenſe of the injuſtice 
and oppreſſion of that judgment, by 
delivering the defendants from its 
conſequences, and orderiug an in- 
demnitication for the loſſes and in- 
juries they had ſuſtained under it. 
Parliament has not only granted the 
indemnity deſired by the members 
of council, for reſiſting the acts of 
the ſupreme court, but has expreſsly 
abridged that court of the extrava- 
gant and oppreſſive, as well as miſ- 
chie vous juriſdiction claimed in the 
inſtances compriſed in my third 
charge; and theſe were ſimilar, 
though ſomewhat inferior to the pre- 
tenſions which produced the ſingular 
occurrences in the Cofyurab cauſe, 
detailed in the fourth charge. The 
houſe recalled tir Elijah Impey from 
his office of chief juſtice, expreſsly 
for having accepted that of judge 
of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulat, 
which is the, ſubject of the {th 
charge. And Mr. Haſtings was at 
that moment under the proſecution 
of this houſe, by impeachment be- 
fore the lords, for the very crime, in 
which the /ixib charge accuſes fir 
Elijah Impey as acceſſary. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot concluded his 
ſpeech with an animated recapitula- 
tion of the nature of the crimes which 
he brought in charge, of the duties 
of the body before whom he brought 
them; and of the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the perſons ſuffering, and 
of the perion by whom they were 


oppteſſed. 
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The charges being received and 
laid upon the table, they were, upon 
a motion, read by the clerk, in ſhort, 
pro forma, after which, fir Gilbert 
moved that they ſhould be referred 
to a committee. Ihis was objected 
to by Mr. Pitt, who ſuggeſted that 
the charges ought in the firſt place 
to be printed, and then referred to 
a committee of the whole houſe. 
This mode of proceeding was after- 

wards adopted, and the 4th 
Feb.4th. of F wien was fixed for 
the committee. On that Cay a pe- 
tition was preſented from fir Elijah 
Impey, praying to be heard in an- 
ſwer to the charges which had been 
exhibited againſt him. He was ac- 
cordingly called to the bar; and 
after he had been heard for a con- 
ſiderable time, in anſwer to the 
firſt article, the committee was ad- 
journed to the Thurſday following. 
As the limits of this work do not 
admit of our entering into a detail 
of the facts and arguments that were 
urged either in the accuſation or in 
the defence, we muſt be content with 
barely ſtating the proceedings of the 
houſe, together with ſuch matters as 
were accidentally connected with 
them. 

As ſoon as fir Elijah bad with- 
drawn, a queſtion aroſe relative to 
his delivering in a copy of his de- 
fence to be laid upon the table. 
Being again called in, he was aſked 
3f he had written minutes of what 
he had ſaid, and whether he was de- 
ſirous of delivering them to the 
houſe ? His anſwer, which was in 
the negative, drew ſome obſerva- 
tions from Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox; 
who remarked upon the want of 
fairneſs and candour in ſuch a refu- 
ſa!, and upon the obvious inconve- 
nience to which it would ſubject the 
houſe. 'The next day upon which 


the committee ſat, before fir Elijah 
Impey was called in, Mr. Francis 
roſe to take notice of a ſerious 
charge, which fir Elijah had brought 
againſt him on the former day. He 
had declared, that he was in poſſeſ. 
ſion of a paper, purporting to be the 
petition of Nundcomar againit the 
judges of the ſupreme court, which 
was preſented to the council before 
his execution, and which Mr. Fray. 
cis had concurred with the reſt or 
the council, in declaring a falſe libel, 
and in erdcring it to be burnt, the 
entries of it to be expunged, and the 
tranſlations deſtroyed. Mr. Francis, 
in order to defend himſelf again 


this charge, moved, that fir Elijah 


Impey ſhould be required to deliver 
the paper to the houſe. This mo- 
tion was ſtrongly objected to by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the fo. 
licitor-general, the maſter of the 
rolls, and other gentlemen of the 
robe; and ſupported by Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Burke. At length it was thus 
amended ; “ that the ſpeaker ſhou!d 
« aſk fir Elijah Impey, if he had ary 
ec objeions to produce the paper 
« in queſtion.“ Sir Elijah be- 
ing called in, anſwered, that he 
had no objection. Being then or- 
dered to proceed in his defence, he 
begged leave to claim the protec- 
tion of the houſe againſt a variety 
of libellous public prints, which 
were daily circulated to injure him. 
He was directed to produce thoſe li- 
bels the day following; when, upon 
the motion of Mr. Grenville, they 
were declared to be“ ſcandalous 
« and ſeditious libels upon the houle, 
« and tending to prejudice the 
« minds of the public againſt an 
« accuſed individual ;?* and an ad- 
dreſs was preſented to the king, 0 
direct the attorney-general to proſe- 


cute the publiſhers thereof. After 
a ſhort 
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1 ſhort debate, in which ſeveral 
members oppoſed the mode of pro- 
ſecution, as tending to bring the pri- 
rileges of che houſe before the courts 
below, and recommended it to the 
houſe to take the puniſhment into 
heir own hands, the motion paſſed 
by a large majority. 

Sir Elijah Impey then proceeded 
in his defence, and, * gone 
trough the firſt article, he begged 
lite to ſubmit” to the houſe, that 
his mind had been fo ſtrongly at- 
{&cd, and even his health ſo much 
impaired, by the anxiety and horror 
he had felt at being charged with 
having committed a deliberate legal 
murder, that he feared he ſhould be 
eregual to the exertion of entering 
into his defence againſt the other ar- 
ticles, before he was acquitted of the 
ert. That the reſt he conſidered as 
»lizht in compariſon of this, that 
2 had ſcarce any objection to their 
eing, without further diſcuſſion, to 
he lords, if this were decided againit 
hin. To this requeſt fir Gilbert 
£1110! e pre {fed his conſent. On the 
Ih of February, and the two 
aas on which the com- 
At, Mr, Farrer, a member of 
dae howe, and who acted as counſel 
'0 1nccomar upon his trial at Cal- 
cala, was examined in his place. 
eh debate aroſe in the courſe 
0: 15 evidence, (which was not 
5271 17 the way of queſtion and an- 
wer, Hut in a continued narrative), 
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upon points of order ; in which the 
gentlemen of the robe firenuouſly 
contended for the technical preciſion 
of legal forms, and were generally 
oppoſed with ſucceſs by Mr. Fox, 
upon the ground of their being inap- 
plicable to the ers /"o proceeding 
in which they were then engaged. 
On the 2oth, Mr. Rous, another 
member, was alſo examined in his 
place. 

On the 257th of February, Mr. 
Francis made his defence to the 
committee againſt the charge be- 
fore mentioned, which fir Elijah 
Impey had brought againſt him. 
After acknowledging the fact, and 
explaining the motives upon which 
he at that time acted, he reminded 
the committee that this tranſaction 
had paſſed in the ſecret department 
of government; that the informa- 
tion poſſeſſed by fir Elijah was there- 
fore a poſitive proof of colluſion be- 
tween him and Mr, Haſtings, who 
had evidently betrayed his col- 
leagues and his truſt to the chief 
juſtice, 70 

On the 28th of April, all the evi- 
dence being gone through, fir Gil- 
bert Elliot began his reply * to the 
anſwer of fir Elijah Impey. After 
a ſpeech of contiderable length the 
committee was adjourned to the 7th 
of May, when fir Gilbert reſumed 
his reply, and finiſhed it on the gth, 
which was the next day of ſitting. 

'The defence of fir Elijah was 
under- 


„ Cert Elliot, towards the concluſion of his ſpeech, read the following 


041t of the execution of Nundcomar, written by the ſheriif who attended 


In tat CCC duon. 


Hearing that ſome perſons had ſuppoſed Mahrajah Nund- 


© ©1227 would make an addreſs to the people at his execution, I have committed 
o writing the following minutes of what paſſed both on that occaſion, and alſo 
il Ane „ P * „ . * . - * * 

um, paying him a viſit in priſon the preceding evening, while both ave 


N $f! * 
du 11 my remembrance, 


© Friday evening, the 4th of Auguſt, upon my entering his apartments in the 
he arole and ſaluted me in his uſual manner: after we were both ſeated, he 
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40 | rar with great eaſe, and ſuch ſeeming unconcern, that I really doubted whe. 
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undertaken by fir Richard Sutton, chequer. The motion was ſupport 
who was © 7 by Mr. D. Pul- ed by Mr. Fox, colonel Fullerton, 
teney, the ſolicitor and attorney ge- and Mr. Burke; and, upon a diviſion, 
neral, and the chancellor of the ex- there appeared, ayes 55, noes 73. 


On 


ther he was ſenſible of his approaching fate. I therefore bid the interpreter in. 
form him, that I was come to ſhew him this laſt mark of reſpect, and to aſſure 
« him that every attention ſhould be given, the next morning, which could 
4% afford him comfort on ſo melancholy an occaſion ; that I was deeply con. 
« cerned that the duties of my office made me of neceſſity a party in it; but 
ct that I would attend to the Jaſt, to ſee that every deſire that he had ſheuid be 
« gratified; that his own palanquin, and his own ſervants ſhould attend him 
& and that tuch of his friends, who I underſtood were to be preſent, ſhould be 
cc protected. He replicd that he was obliged to me for this viſit, that he thankel 
« me for all my favours, and intreated me to continue it to his fam'ly ; that 
& fate was not to be reſiſted, and put his finger to his forehead God's wil 
« muſt be done. He dehred I would preſent his refpe&ts and compliments to 
<« the general, colonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis, and pray for their protection 
&« of rajah Gourdaſs ; that they would pleaſe to look upon him now as the head 
& of the bramins. His compoſure was, wonderful; not a ſigh eſcaped him; 
& nor the ſinalleſt alteration of voice or countenance, though I underſtood he had, 
te not many hours before, taken a ſolemn leave of his ſon- in- law, Roy Radicum. 
« I found myſelf ſo muck ſecond to him in firmnels, that I could ſtay no longer, 
% Going down ſtairs, the jailor informed me, that fince the departure of his 
« friends, he had been writing notes, and looking at accounts in his uſual way, 
c I began now to apprehend that-he had taken his reſolution, and fully expected 
© that he would be found dead in the morning; but on Saturday the 5th, at 
« ſeven, I was informed that every thing was in readineſs at the jail for the 
« execution. I came here about half an hour paſt ſeven. The howlings and l. 
«© mentations of the poor wretched people who were taking their laſt leave of him 
« are not to be deſcribed. I have hardly recovered the firſt ſhock, while 1 write 
& this, above three hours afterwards. As ſoon as he heard I was arrived, he came 
% down into the yard, and joined me in the jailor's apartment. There was 50 
c lingering about him, no affected delay. He came chearfully into the room, made 
&« the uſual ſalaam, but would not fit till I took a chair near him, Seeing ſome. 
ce body look at a watch, he got up, and ſaid he was ready, and immediately 
« turning to three bramins, who were to attend, and take care of his body, be 
« embrxced them all cloſely ; but without the leaſt mark of melancholy or de- 
« preſhon on his part, while they were in agonies of grief and deſpair, I then 
& Jooked at my own watch, told him the hour I had mentioned was not arrived, 
4c that it wanted above a quarter of eight, but that I ſhould wait his own time, 
te and that I would not riſe from my ſeat without a motion from him, Upon 
« its being recommended to him, that at the place of execution he world 
« give ſome ſignal when he had done with this world, he ſaid he would ſpeak. 
6c We fat about a quarter of an hour longer, during which he addreſſed himſelf 
& more than once to me; mentioned rajah Gourdaſs, the general, colonel Mon- 
« ſon, and Mr. Francis, but without ow ſerming anxiety : the reſt of the fe, 
4 1 believe, he paſſed in prayer; his lips and tapgue moving, and his bay 
« hanging upon his hand. He then looked to me and aroſe, ſpoke to ſome o 

ae the ſervants of the jail, telling them that any thing he might have omitted, 
« rajah Gourdaſs would take care of; then walked chearfully to the gate, 3" 

« ſeated himſelf in his palanquin, looking around him with perfect 560 
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On the 27th of May, the day ap- ſpeaker do now leave the chair, the 
jinted for the committee to fit ſame was oppoſed by the attorney 
again, upon the uſual motion that the general, on the ground that the next 
| | ar ticle, | 


„ As the deputy ſheriff and 1 followed, we could make no obſervation upon his 
« deportment, till we all arrived at the place of execution. The crowd there was 

« very great, but not the leaſt appearance of a riot, The rajah fat in his palan- 
« quin upon the bearers ſhoulders, and looked around at firſt with ſome atten- 
« tion, I did not obſerve the ſmalleſt diſcompoſure in his countenance or man- 

ner at the ſight of the gallows, or any of the ceremonies paſſing about it. He 
« aſked for the bramins, who were not come, and ſhewed ſome earneſtneſs, as if 
« he apprehended the execution Ae take place before their arrival. I took 

« that opportunity of aſſuring him, I would wait his own time, © it was early in 
« the day, and there was no hurry ;* the bramins ſoon after appearing, I offered to 
« remove the officers, thinking that he might have ſomething to ſay in private, 
« hut he made a motion not to do it, and ſaid, he had only a few words to re- 
« mind them of what he had ſaid concerning rajah Gourdaſs, and the care of 
« his zenana. He ſpoke to me, and deſired that the men might be taken care 
« of, as they were to take charge of his body, which he defired repeatedly might 
« not be touched by any of the by-ſtanders ; but he ſeemed not in the leaſt 
« alarmed or diſcompoſed at the crowd around him, There was ſome delay in the 
« ncceflary preparations, and from the awkwardneſs of the people: he was no 
« way detirous of protracting the buſineſs, but repeatedly told me he was ready. 
« Upon my aſking him if he had any more friends he wiſhed to ſee, he anſwered 
ge had many, but this was not a place nor an occaſion to look for them. Did 
« he apprehend there might be any preſent, who could not £ d up for the crowd? 
He mentioned one, whoſe name was called; but he immediately faid, it was of 
no conſequence, probably he had not come.“ He then deſired me to remember 
© him to general Clavering, colonel Monſon, and Mr. Francis, and looked with 
the greateſt compoſure, When he was not engaged in converſation, he lay 
« hack in the palanquin, moving his lips and tongue as before. I then cauſed 
him to be aſked about the ſignal he was to make, which could not be done by 
ſpeaking, on account of the noiſe of the crowd. He faid he would make a 
* motion with his hand ; and when it was repreſented to him, that it would be 
* neceſſary for his hands to be tied, in order to prevent any involuntary motion, 
and I recommended his making a motion with his foot, he ſaid he would. 
Nothing now remained except the laſt painful ceremony. I ordered his palan- 
* quin to be brought cloſe under the gallows, but ha choſe to walk, which he did 
more cre& than I have generally ſeen him. At the foot of the ſteps which led 
* to the ſtage, he put his hands behind him to be tied with a handkerchief, look - 
ung around at the ſame time, with the utmoſt unconcern ; ſome difficulties 
* ariing about the cloth which ſhould be tied over bis face, he told the people 
tat it mult not be done by one of us. I preſented to him a ſubaltern ſepo 

officer, who is a bramin, and came forward with his handkerchief in his hens, 
but the rajah pointed to a ſervant of his own, who was laying proſtrate at his 
* feet, and beckoned him to do it, He had ſome weakneſs in his feet, which, 
added to the confinement of his hands, made him mount the ſteps with diffi- 
* culty, But he ſhewed not the leaſt reluctance, ſcrambling rather forward to 
get up. He then ſtood erect on the ſtage, while I examined his countenance as 
* ſtedfaſtly as I could, till the cloth covered it, to ſee if I could obſerve the 
* ſmalleſt ſymptom of fear or alarm, but there was not a trace of it. My own 
puts ſunk, and I ſtept into my palanquin ; but before I was well ſeated, he 
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article, of the Patna cauſe, was at that verſation, the motion was nepatived 
time depending, and likely to come and the further conſideration of tie 
ſpeedily to a hearing before the charges put off for three months. 
privy council. After a ſhort con- | 


* had given the ſignal, and the ſtage was removed. I could obſerve, when! 
ce was a little recovered, that his arms lay back in the ſame poſition, in which | 
c ſaw them firſt tied, nor could I perceive any contortion of that fide of his mouth 
& and face which was viſible. In a word, his ſteadineſs, compoſure, and reſolution 
d throughout the whole of this melancholy tranſaction, were equal to any ex. 
«« ples of fortitude I have ever read or heard of. The body was taken dong 
te after hanging the uſual time, and delivered to the bramins, for burning.“ 
While this tragedy, ſaid fir Gilbert, was acting, the ſurrounding multitudes wer 
agitated with gricf, fear, and ſuſpence. With a kind of ſuperſtitious incredulity, 
they could not believe that it was really intended to put the rajah to death; but 
when they ſaw him tied up, and the ſcaffold drop from under him, they ſet up u 
univerſal yell, and, with the moſt piercing cries of horror and difmay, hetogk 
themſelves to flight, running many of them as far as the Ganges, and plunging 
into the water, as if to hide themſelves from ſuch tyranny as they had witneſtg, 
or to waſh away the pollution contracted from viewing ſuch a ſpectacle, 
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tom: el/ervations on the prebable, as well as aſtenſible cauſes and motives, 
do lich induced Denmark to take part with Ruſſia in the war againſt Swes 
. Great attention paid by the King of Sweden, to remove all traces of 
the jealouſy, which fome acts at the commencement of his reign had excited on 
the fice of Denmark; and to renew and cement the greateſt friendſhip be- 
farben both kingdoms. His unexpetted viſit at Copenhagen, near the clgſe 
of the zear 1787. Fails in his endeavours to render that court a convert te 
bis pelitical opinions, and a party in his deſigns. Farther applications 7 
the King to Prince Charles of Heſſe, and to the Prince Royal of Denmark, 
tan their arrival in Noraway, prove equally inefficacious. Notice given by 
the court of Copenhagen to the foreign miniſters (while the King of Sweden 
was conducting the campaign in Finland) of her determination to ſupply Ruſſia 
«21th a conſiderable auxiliary force. Haſty return of the King. from Finland. 
Critical and dangerons ftate of his affairs. Mutinous army in Finland ſend 
a deputation to Peterſburgh, after the King's departure, and without his con- 
ſent, to conclude an armiſtice avith the Empreſs. Sudden arrival of the King 
at Stecl lala, prevents the meaſures purſued by the ſenate, for convening a diet, 
frm taking effect. Enthuſiaſm of the citizens, upon the King's entruſting the 
a:jence of the capital, and the protection of the court, to their courage and 
lralty, Memorial to the court of Copenhagen. Anſwer by Count Bernſtorffi 
Fertunate event for the King, that the newly -allied Powers of England, 
Priſic, and Holland, were not diſpoſed to ſuffer Sweden to be cruſhed V a 
cmbinztion of hoſtile power. King indefatigable in his endeavours to pro- 
wide for reſiſting his new enemy. Proceeds to Dalecarlia, and obtains an aid 
of 4,000 volunteers from that brave people. Prince Charles of Heſſe invades 
S2veden on the fide of Norway, at the head of a body of 12,000 auxiliaries: 
Takes Stromſtadt, Uddevalla, and other places. Surrounds a ſmall body of 
$:vediſh forces under Col. 7 ranefield, who, after a flight engagement, are 
firced to ſurrender priſoners of war. Advances towards Gottenburgh. 
Crvernor of that place ſummons a meeting of the inhabitants, at which it i: 
ard upon to ſurrender, King arrives unexpectedly, diſplaces the Governor, 
ont brings the inhabitants to a determination to defend the city, at all 
riſque, to the laſt extremity. T nat place ftill in great danger, and the 
king's (ituation very critical, when the timely and happy intervention of the 
mating Poxwers prevents the dreaded effects. Mr. Elliot, the Britiſh mi- 
ner at Copenhagen, paſſes over to Sweden, as delegate from the allied 
Powers, and by bis zeal and ability procures an armiſtice for eight days. 
Mr. Ellict is joined by the Baron de Borcke, miniſter from the King of Pruſ⸗ 
fra, Second armiſtice paſjed for a month; and a third, after many difficul- 


tres, fer fix months, Daniſh army withdraws into Norway. 


HERE ſeems no ſmall rea- notwithſtanding the near ties of blood 
| ion for ſuppoſing, although it and affinity between the royal hou- 
could not be oſtenſibly avowed, that, ſes of the two northern kingdoms, 


A 3] vet, 


yet, that the court of Copenbagen 
was little leſs diſpoſed to with for and 
to accelerate a revolution in the go- 
vernment of Sweden, than even that 
of Peterſburgh : although it was ea- 
fily ſeen, (the king's temper and 
character conſidered) that ſuch a 
meaſure could not be accompliſhed, 
without the moſt imminent danger 
to his perſon, and a great hazard of 
very ruinous conſequences to his fa- 
mily. 
This diſpoſition, however, is not 
entirely, nor perhaps in any great 
degree, to be attributed to that inve- 
terdte animoſity, which for ſeveral 
ages has been ſo deeply rooted be- 
tween the Danes and the Swedes, 
The king of Sweden himſelf, moſt 
unadviſedly, as being totally incon- 
ſiſtent with that ſyſtem of policy, 
which ſeems in other reſpects to have 
been the great object of his life, in- 
dicated, ſoon after the commence- 
ment of his reign, diſpoſitions ſo ini- 
mical to Denmark, as ſeem fully to 
juſtify her in adopting ſuch meaſures 
of ſecurity, and of forming ſuch al- 
liances and connections, as were beſt 
calculated to counteratt the appa- 
rently dangerous ambition of ſo near 
a neighbour ; who ſeemed watchful 
to take an unneighbourly and unfair 
advantage of any circumſtance that 
might embarraſs her affairs, or miſ- 
fortune that might weaken the ſtate. 
It appears, if we credit the ſtate 
of the matter given by the Danes, 
that the very year in which the king 
of Sweden accompliſhed the revolu- 
tion in the government of his own 
country, he directed his views to the 
production of one of a different na- 
ture in Denmark, which, without 
meddling with its government, would, 
by a fatal ſeparation of its parts, 
have reduced the power and conſe- 


quence of that country in the ſyſtem 
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carious. This was by an atten 


of Europe to nothing, and renden 
its future exiſtence, in any degree, 2 
an independent ſlate, extremely pre, 


to ſeparate the antient and exten, 
ſive kingdom of Norway from tha 
crown, to which it had for ſever; 
centuries been ſo cloſely united, ard 
which would have rendered ths 
name of a kingdom ſcarcely appr. 
priate to its remaining weak an 
disjointed dominion. 

It has unfortunately, and by 1 
ſtrange perverſion of reaſon and po. 
licy, been nearly the conſtant ſyſſen 
purſued by the court of Copenhagen, 
through a courſe of ages, to rule No. 
way with a harſh and unfeeling hand, 
and to afford too much room for com. 
plaint to that people, on whom it; 
ſtrength and power ſo much depend. 
ed; inſomuch that they ſeem to have 
been generally treated and cot{. 
dered rather as aliens, than as ſub. 
jets, and equal members of the 
{ame general dominion and govern. 
ment. How far theſe cauſes of dil. 
affection continued to operate in the 
preſent inſtance, we cannot pretend 
to determine, but it is clear from the 
event that great diſcontents ſtill pre. 
vailed in that kingdom; for the new 
Swediſh ſovereignis not only charged 
with fomenting them, with a view to 
exciting a general inſurrection, but 
with marching an army, in the year 
1772, to the frontiers of Norway, 
under the intention of abſolute inn. 
ſion, in ſupport of the inſurgents, 
The diſcovery of the plot, the taking 
of the cyphers under which the cor- 
reſpondence was conducted, along 
with the immediate meaſures whici 
were purſued for placing that coun- 
try in a proper ſtate of defence and 
reſiſtance, are alledged to be tie 
cauſes which diſconcerted this pro. 
je, and prevented, at leaſt, 2 R 
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tile attempt, for carrying the deſign 
into execution. 

If this charge be well founded, as 
it ſeems to be, it could not be ex- 
pected that the court of Copenha- 

en would afterwards place much 
confidence in the faith or friendſhi 
of a prince, who had afforded ſo 
early and ſo glaring a teſtimony of 
his being little bound by either ; 
nor is it to be wondered at, that, ſo 
circumſtanced, ſhe ſhould be leſs ap- 
rehenſive of the diltant power of 
Nfl, ſorn dable as it is, than of 
the reſlleſs ſpirit and watchful enter- 
prise of a leſs potent power, whoſe 
vicinity enabled him to be at all 
times troubleſome, and might, in cer- 
min ficuations, have afforded him 
opportunities of being highly dan- 

crous. Ruſſia was likewiſe the na- 
tural check upon his ambition, and, 
almoſt, the only one that could be 
effective in caſes of ſudden emer- 
gency. To theſe cauſes and motives 
tor Denmark's throwing herſelf into 
the arms of Ruſſia in preference to 
Sweden, 1s to be added, and particu- 
larly remembered, the ſignal obliga- 
tion by which ſhe had been recently 
bound to the empreſs, for the ſingu- 
lar ceſſion which ſhe made of her 
ſon (the great duke's) patrimonial 
rights and inheritance in the dutchies 
of Sleſwiek and Holſtein; which may 
well be conſidered as a free-gift, 
the miſerable county of Oldenburgh, 
though the original natal ſeat of the 
Daniſh ſovereigns, not warranting 
the name of an exchange. Few ac- 
quiſitions, if any, could be of equal 
importance to Deamark with this 
ceſſion “; for, beſides the very con- 
ſiderable acceſſion of power and re- 
venue which it afforded, with the be- 
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nefit of thereby rounding and com- 


pletin 


her German dominions, it 


was of ſtill much greater advantage, 


in precluding thoſe frequent litiga- 


tions and wars, in which the ſtrange- 
ly mixed ſovereignty in theſe dutchies 
had ſo long involved the poſſeſſors; 
and which would in future have be- 
come every day more arduous and 
dangerous, as the ſovereigns of Ruſ- 
ſia would have been the oppoſite 
parties in the contention. 


A ſtrict alliance between Ruſſia 


and Denmark took place upon this 
occaſion; and it is ſtated, that by 
ſome articles of the treaty then con- 


cl 


uded, which do not appear to have 


been publiſhed, the latter was bound, 
in certain caſes therein ſpecified, ta 
ſupply Ruſſia with 12,000 auxiliary 
troops, together with a naval aid of 
ſix thips of the line. Undoubtedly 
the court of Peterſburgh was equally 
bound, in oppoſite circvmſtances, to 
afford an aid to Denmark commen- 
ſurate to her power. Theſe tranſ- 
actions took place in 1773, the year 


immediately ſucceedin 


the alarm, 


occaſioned, by the alledged attempt 
or deſign upon Norway. Theſe ſpe- 
cific conditions, whether ſuppreſſed 
parts of the treaty then communi- 
cated to the public, or included in a 
ſeparate one, were evidently kept ſe- 
cret, as the king of Sweden declares, 
in a public document, that he never 
heard of them, until the public notice 


iven by Denmark of their intended 


alälment ; while he ſeems, upon the 
whole, rather to doubt their exiſt- 


Ence., . 


Whatever political errors the Swe - 


diſh ſovereign might have committed 
in his early conduct with reſpe& to 
Denmark, it ſeems probable that he 


For the particulars of this trauſaction, ſee Annual Regiſter for 1773, vol. xvi, 
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aſterwards fincerely repented the 
haſty and unguarded looſe which he 
then gave to his imagination or paſ- 
ſions; and he has ſince endeavoured, 
by a courſe of the moſt friendly at- 
ten tions, to conciliate matters, and to 
wear off all remembrance of them. 
It ſeems more than probable that 
his political ſyſtem was not then 
formed, and that it was not abſo- 
lutely decided until his return from 
the viſit to Peterſburgh. 

Upon the Ottoman war, the ap- 
proach of the preſent ſtate of affairs 
in the north, and his own determi- 
nation to renew or confirm the an- 
tient alliance with the Turks, he 
particularly laid himſelf out, with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity, not only to gain 
the friendſhip of Denmxrk, but to 
ſecure her effectually, by making 
her a convert to his own opinions 
and principles. 'The ſudden and 
unexpected viſit, which, towards 
the cloſe of the year 1787, he paid 
at the court of Copenhagen, and 
which was ſo devoid of all etiquette 
and ceremonial, as to reſemble the 
free intercourte between common 
neighbours, was a matter which 
excited, at leaſt, the obſervation and 
curiolity of all the courts of Europe, 
and occafioned much general poli- 
tical ſurmiſe and ſpeculation. The 
king of Sweden's object in this viſit 
was to impreſs deeply on the court 
of Copenhagen the ſame appre- 
henſions which he entertained him- 
ſelf, of the danger ariſing from the 
overgrown power, the infatiate 


ambition, the inſidious intrigues, 
and the over-reaching conduct of 
Ruſſia; that the danger was com- 


mon to both the northern king- 
-doms; that nothing leſs than the 
cloſeſt union aud friendſhip, which 
- their intereſts requwed to be indiſ- 
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ſoluble, along with the moſt ſpte. 
dy and vigorous mutual exertion, 
could poſſibly avert, or even ward 
it off for any eonſiderable time. 
He ſtated, that if Ruſſia ſucceeded 
in her preſent ambitious deſign, af 
overthrowing and partitioning the 
Ottoman empire, her power would 
then become ſo vaſt, that all effort; 
on their ſide to controul or reftrain 
it, would not only be futile, but act 
of abſolute lunacy; for they could 
afterwards only hope to ſubſilt a; 
miſerable dependents on her cz. 
mency. 

He endeavoured to ſhew, that thi; 
was the proper and fortunate ſea- 
ſon, while Ruſſia was involved in 
the heavy war which her ambiiin 
had ſo long been ſeeking, and be. 
fore her adverſary was weakened by 
any heavy blow, to clip her wings 
in ſome moderate degree, to eſta. 
bliſh ſome ſecure boundary apain? 
her future rapacity, and to check 
that inordinately haughty and do- 
mineering ſpirit, with which, with. 
out regard to propriety, decency, 
or juſtice, ſhe had ſo long inſulted 
and annoyed her neighbours. The 
king concluded, that as the royal 
families of both kingdoms were 
now happily united in blood, that 
as the ancient cauſes of jealouſy 
and animoſity between their coun- 
tries were ſo totally paſt away that 
they could ſcarcely ever again re- 
cur, that as even the aſperities 
which former unhappy conteſts had 
left behind were worn away during 
ſixty years of unremitted peace and 
friendſhip, and more eſpecially, 33 
the tow! change, which had taken 
place in the affairs of the north, now 
rendered the intereſts of both na- 
tions common, and their dangers 33 


well their intereſts the ſame, ſo he 


could 


cou 
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could conceive no ſolid objection 
aut could be made to that laſting 
ion which he now propoſed. 

The king of Sweden ſupported 
eſe various topics with all thoſe 
powers of elocution by which he 
o eminently diſtinguiſhed, and 
which have wrought ſuch wonders 
in the popular aſſemblies of his own 
country, But here they failed en- 
rely of their wonted effet; fo 
much does that, in all things, de- 
pend upon time, place, and circum- 
lance. 

The court of Denmark could 
not perceive any of thoſe dangers 
which ſo deeply affected the king's 
mind; and they accordingly treat- 
ed, and ſeemed to conſider them 
entirely vitionary, and mere 
creatures of the imagihation. They 
lamented that he ſhould ſuffer his 
tranquillity to be diſturbed by ſuch 
unfounded apprehenſions; and ſtill 
more, that he ſhould entertain even 
an idea of involving himſelf in ſo 
unequal, and ſo inevitably ruinous 
2 conteſt as a war with Rufha, 
That, though all the world acknow- 
ledged the valour, which had in all 
ages diltinguiſhed his ſubjects; that 
though the excellent condition of 
his fleet and army at the poun day 
were no leſs known; and that none 
would queſtion the heroiſm of his 
on character; yet, that the diſpa- 
rity of power was too valt to admit 
o! 1ts being ſupplied by any exertion 
0! virtue or heroiſm. That although 
it was poſſible that his arms might 
be ſucceſsful in the beginning of the 
conteſt, before his great adverſary 
had time to * herſelf, yet he 
muſt ſoon afterwards be ſo totally 
overwhelmed by the ſuperiority of 
her power, and the extenſiveneſs of 
us application, that his country 
would be expoſed to abſolute ruin, 


and his perſon, from his ſpirit, va- 
lour, and the vexation ariſing from 
{o grievous a proſpect, to the moſt 
imminent danger. 'They requeſted 
the king to refle& on the preſent 
proſperous ſtate of his country, 
flouriſhing in all the arts, and under 
all the bleſſings of peace; and to 
oppoſe to that the dreadfut picture 
of cities ſmoking from their ruins, 
of provinces deſolated by an unſeel- 
ing and cruel enemy, and of fertile 
and cultivated plains, deluged with 
blood, and ſpread with carnage; 
and they adjured him, by all the ties 
of blood and friendſhip, to ſpare 
them, as well as himſelf, from the 
mortification and grief of beholding 
ſuch deplorable icenes of calamity. 
To calm the king's mind, and 
entirely to remove his apprehen- 
ſions, Denmark propoſed to under. 
take the office of mediator, and of- 
fered to engage that ſhe would re- 
concile. all differences, and remove 
all jealouſies, between him and Ruſ- 


ſia; and that the tranquillity of the 


north ſhould be placed upon ſuch 
ſolid foundations, as not to be ſhaken 
by any common occaſion, or diſturb- 
ed by any occurrence that could be 
foreſeen and guarded againſt. The 
court of Copenhagen opened, and 
explained at the ſame time, the pa- 
cific rules ſhe had adopted for her 
own conduct; and, while ſhe de- 
clared her own with and intention 
to preſerve uninterruptedly the peace 
of the north, the offered to guaran- 
ty the ſame pacific intentions on the 
part of Ruſſia. £ 

Theſe arguments, repreſentations, 
and propoſals, produced no effect; 
the king had already determined on 
the meaſures which he would purſue, 
and no converſion was made on ei- 


ther ſide. 


We have lad heretofore much ſa- 


tis faction 
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tis faction in announcing to the public, 
the early talents, endowments, and 
opening virtues of the prince royal 
of Denmark. This prince has ſince 
ſo fully juſtified our opinion, and 
anſwered the fondeſt hopes and 
warmeſt wiſhes of his country ſo 
effectually, that he ranks highly al- 
ready among the moſt hopeful and 
illuſtrious characters of the age.— 
The king, his uncle, diſplayed his 
uſual addreſs, upon this and other 
occaſions, in endeavouring to attach 
the prince to him in the cloſeſt ries 
of friendſhip and affection; and it 
would have been no wonder, in 
fuch circumſtances, and at ſuch a 
time of life, if political opinions, at- 
tachments, or even prejudices, had 

iven way to thoſe impulſes of the 
8 are then ſo powerful. 
But though the prince is ſaid to 
have regarded the eminent qualities 
of his uncle with the greateit admi- 
ration, and to have entertained the 
tendereſt affection for his perſon, 
theſe impreflions do not ſeem to 
have produced the ſmalleſt effect 
upon his public conduct. 

It appears that France had ori- 
ginally furniſhed money for the 
equipment of the Swediſh fleet, 
and, when tnis reſource failed, that 
the military preparations by ſea and 
land were ftill enhvened by larger 
remittances from Conſtantinople. 
During this proceſs for war, the 
court of Copenhagen made frequent 
amicable remonſtrances to the king, 


endeavouring, upon the grounds we 


have ſeen, to diſſuade him from his 


deſign; but, if every thing elſe fail- 


ed, to prevent, if poſſible, his ſtrik- 
ing the firſt blow, Theſe official 
applications were ſupported by a 
letter from the prince royal, in 
which, as well as arguments, the 


moſt earneſt and affectionate en- 
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« T love, and with a nation, which, 


treaties were uſed to engage 
king to relinquiſh his 4 * 
Prince Charles of Heſſe, the vice. 
roy of Norway, and brother. in-lax 
to both kings, having arrived at his 
1 in the beginning of 
ay, was ſome time after joined by 
the prince royal, who had pore 
thither to review the troops. 'The 
king of Sweden, who was then up 
the point of his departure to Fin. 
land, immediately diſpatched Gene. 
ral Duwal, with the uſual compli. 
ments to the prince royal upon his 
arrival, together with an urgen 
letter upon the ſubje& which had 
already been ſo much diſcuſſed: 
Duwal was accompanied by the 
king's aid-de-camp, M. Boren. 
ſtierna, who was charged with x 
ſimilar commiſſion and letter to the 
prince of Heſſe. The following 
extract from the letter to prince 
Charles of Heſſe, will afford ſome 
general idea of the tendency and 
object of both :—<« I adjure you, 
« Sir, not to loſe a moment in uli. 
« ting Sweden and Denmark for 
« ever. No man 1s more equal to 
« the taſk than you, nor ſees better 
« the neceſſity of it; and the more 
« fo, as this inſtant will decide ei» 
« ther our entire union, or a laſting 
« enmity. In this critical moment 
« it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
« chooſe one of us for an ally. | 
« ſhould deſpair, if forced to wage 
« war with the prince royal, whom 


« during my ſtay among them, has 
« given me ſo many marks of 1s 
« attachment, But Jam not afraid 
« of being taken unawares. My 
« army is ſo conſtituted, that I can, 
« within a month's time, replace in 
Sweden all the troops I have led to 
« F inland, and then it will be ſtronger 


than any you can oppaſe.“ &c. = 
| e 
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The prince ftated, in his anſwer, 
that, not being in the king of Den- 
mark's cabinet council, nor at all 
entruſted with the ſecrets of ſtate, 
he was not only totally incompe- 
tent to the giving, but to the form- 
ing of any opinion upon public af- 
fairs, He likewiſe anſwered for 
the prince royal, that, with all the 
ſentiments. of the higheſt reſpect 
and attachment, which he entertain- 
ed for his majeſty, he could not per- 
mit himſelf to decide on an affair 
of ſuch importance, eſpecially dur- 
ing his abſence; and that he muſt 
refer the whole to the council of 
itate of the king his father. The 
prince of Heſſe, however, aſſumed 
the privilege of a friend and rela- 
tion, in endeavouring to perſuade 
the king to relinquiſh his preſent 
deſign, Rating in ſtrong colours, 
and in the moſt pathetic language, 
the dreadful and fatal conſequences 
which he apprehended from his per- 
ſeverance. 

It ſeems remarkable, that in this 
correſpondence, the greatelt diſ- 
like, and even horror, was expreſ- 
ſed on both ſides, at the idea of 
fighting againſt each other, While, 
from any _— we can yet ſee, there 
was no ground for any ſuch appre- 
henſion; for it does not appear that 
Denmark, in any part of theſe 
tranſactions, gave the ſmalleſt no- 
tice of the conditions by which ſhe 
was bound to aſſiſt Ruſha; and her 
obſerving. a neutrality could afford 
no rational occaſion for war to 
Sweden, fo ill as ſhe could afford 
to increaſe the number of her ene- 
mies. The prince of Denmark 
ſoon afforded a memorable inſtance 
of the little effect which the per- 
ſonal applications of the king of 
Sweden had been able to produce 
upon his political conduct; for, 
4 
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upon his return to Copenhagen, he 
gave his decided, Ky gone +. de- 
ciſive, ſuffrage in council, for main- 
taining the treaties with Ruſſia, 
and fulfilling their conditions, This 
fact is communicated by prince 
Charles of Heſſe, who, without any 
abſolute avowal of his own ſenti- 
ments, evidently held the ſame opi- 
nion and principle. This meaſure 
is ſaid to have afforded an oppor- 


tunity to the king of Sweden, of 


inſinuating ſome ambiguity or ob- 
liquity to the conduct of the prince 
royal, in this buſineſs; an imputa- 
tion which we ſhould be ſorry was 
founded, with reſpect to ſo young 
and ſo hopeful a prince, however 
the cauſe might ſeem warranted by 
example, or diſguiſed under the in- 
ſidious garb of policy, It is not, 
however, to be queſtioned, but that 
the Swediſh ſovereign was exceed- 
ingly diſappointed, if not abſolute- 
ly deceived, with reſpect to the 
conduct of Denmark; that though 
he failed in engaging her to ſup- 
port him in the war, he had not, 
at leaſt until very latterly, totally 
foregone even that hope; but that 
he had placed, in the worſt ſtate 
of thiags that could happen, a ſirm 
reliance on her taking no part 
againſt him, If this opinion was 
at all, in any degree weakened, it 
was not until his meaſures were ſo 
far advanced, that it was too late 
to heſitate, x hate ver hazard or dan- 
ger he might incur by proceeding 
farther. | | 
While the king was deeply in- 
volved in all the trouble and dan- 
ger, occaſioned by the refraQori- 
neſs, or rather the revolt of his army 
in Finland, the court of Copenhagen 
iſſued a public notice An 
to the foreign miniſters, 8. 19th, 


and among the reſt to the Swediſh, 


wha 


— 
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who was moſt immediately con- 
cerned, of the couditions by which 
ſhe was bound to Ruſſia, to ſupply 
her with a conſiderable auxiliary 
force, by ſea and land, and of her 
own determination to fulfil thoſe 
conditions. The plan of ogration 
laid by the allies was, that prince 
Charles of Heſſe ſhould, on the 
24th of September, invade Sweden 
on the fide of Norway, with the ſti- 
pulated number of auxiliary forces; 
and, as Denmark was very anxious, 
through her apprehenſion of other 
powers, to avoid being conſidered 
as the aggreſſor in a direct war 
againſt Sweden, and as the hoſtile 
invaſion of a country carried more 
the appearance of a principal than 
of an auxiliary, and was in reality 
rather a novel mode of proceeding, 
ſo, to prevent the effect, the prince 
of Heſſe was appointed a held-mar- 
ſhal in the Ruſſian ſervice, whereby 
he ſeemed to act under the imme- 
diate orders of the empreſs, and to 
be diſcharged from the controul of 
his own court. 

This unexpected denunciation af- 
fected the king like a thunder- 
ſtroke, and indeed rendered his ſi- 
tuation truly critical, and his affairs 
apparently deſperate. Nothing could 
exceed the reſentment which, upon 
this occaſion, he conceived againſt 
his new adverſaries, and he 1s ſaid 
to have declared, that he confider- 
ed the Danes as more inſidious 
enemies, and as more implacable 
in their animoſity to Sweden, than 
even the Ruſſians. But, previous to 
his receiving the Daniſti notification, 
the unexpected and unfortunate turn 
which affairs had taken in Finland, 
induced the king to diipatch an ex- 
pen to Copenhagen, earneltly ſo- 
iciting that court to become a me- 
diator between him and Rullia, and 


leaving, in a great meaſure, to itſe!f 
the terms upon which peace might 
be concluded. It 1s faid, and ſeem; 
probable, that this expreſs had not 
arrived at Copenhagen, until the Da- 
niſh public notification of its inten. 
tions had been already ifſued; but, 
as this fact did not immediately ap. 
pear, it is no wonder that the ſup. 
poſed conduct of that court in the 
affair ſhould ſerve highly to incenſe 
the king. 

It could little be hoped, that the 
duke of Oſtrogothia ſhould be able 
to remedy thoſe evils in the army, 
or to recover that authority, which 
the king himſelf could not prevent 
or retain. 'The mutinous officers 
ſent, without his conſent, a deputa- 
tion of their body to Peterſburgh, 
to propoſe, directly to the empreſs, 
an armiſtice, It may be eaſily ima. 
gined how well, and with what ſa- 
tis faction they were received; and 
how readily their propoſal was com- 
plied with, It was playing her 
own game directly into her hands, 
and ſeemed nearly 2 conſummation 
of all her intrigues and projects. 
The duke, with a view of conceal- 
ing in ſome degree from foreigners, 
and perhaps from the people of his 
own country, the wretched ſtate of 
diſaffection and anarchy which pre- 
vailed in the army, figned the ar- 
miſtice as if it had been an act of 
his own liking or concluſton. Ge- 
neral Platen, who commanded a 
body of troops on the fide of Care- 
lia, afforded an honourable inſtance, 
upon this occaſion; of his integrity, 
and of his unalterable fidelity to his 
ſovereign. Diſdaining to ſubmit to 
the epidemical diſeaſe of the time, 
he not only refuied to ſign or agwe 
to the armiſtice, as an inſtrument 
executed without the king's appro- 
bation or leave, and to which be 

| Knew 
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new the ſignature of his general, 
the duke, had been extorted; but 
he reſolutely refuſed to deliver up 
or evacuate ſome Ruſſian poſts 
which he had taken, and which he 
accordingly preſerved through the 
winter ; the Ruſſians, probably, not 
chooſing to diſturb the harmony 
eſtabliſhed with the officers, or to 
provoke the national ſpirit of the 
troops, by any attempt to recover 
them. : 
Nothing could be more calami- 
tous, or apparently hopeleſs, than 
the aſpect of the king's affairs up- 
on his return from Finland, For- 
tune had not only deſerted, but 
ſeemed totally adverſe to him in 
every thing, and .ruin appeared 
on21117 on every fide. The con- 
tipion from the army had ſpread 
trough various parts of the king- 
dom, and infected even the capital; 
while the nobility ſeemed faſt ap- 
proaching to the recovery of that 
power and conſequence in the 
iinzdom which they formerly pot- 
leijed, The tenate, once the ſource 
ot all power and government, and 
long o formidable to ſovereigns, 
whom it ruled with a harſh and un- 
racions hand, inſtead ot being 
ruled by them, although it had 
been found neceſſary to preſerve its 
name and form under the new con- 
ſaitution of 1772, yet was ſo totally 
changed in its nature, as to be ren- 
dure à mere cypher in the ſtate, 
and placed almoſt entirely under the 
king's direction. But by a ſtrange 
overüght, which can only be attri- 
bated to the hurry of the occaſion, 
tie royal preſence was neceſſary to 
render its controul operative, and. 


no proviſion was made for a {ubtti- 


tute to act as a check upon the pro- 
ceedings of that body, in caſes af 
tue king's abſence. 
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It would be little conſiſtent with 
the nature of man, if the ſenate, 
feeling itſelf free from conſtraint, 
was not eagerly diſpoſed to reſume 
and to auplay its antient authority. 
All the circumſtances of the time, 
the precarious and deplorable ſtate 
of the king's affairs, who ſeemed 
more than tottering upon. his throne, 
along with the prevalent diſpoſition, 
which was mote particularly ſpread 
amongſt the nobility, concurred in 
inſpiring that body with confidence, 
They accordingly took meaſures, 
without conſulting the king, to aſ- 
ſemble, in diet, the ſtates of the 
kingdom, under colour of the de- 
ranged and dangerous ſtate of pub- 
lie affairs, and of the diſcontents and 
diforders which prevailed in th 
nation. 

The ſudden arrival of Gent. 1 ft 
the king at Stockholm, y oY Lon. 
totally overthrew this deſign, and 
diſturbed the ſenate reluctantly from 
that ſhort dream of power which 
they had to pleaſingly enjoyed. The 
meaſure of calling a diet was, for 
the preſent, totally quaſhed ; and the 
king, well knowing that the no- 
bility (who were numerous and 
powerful in the capital, which was 
the great ſeat of their cabals) were 
generally inimical to his 1atereſts, 
he threw himſelt entirely into the 
hands of the burghers and people at 
large, over whom he had ever poſ- 
ſefled a great aſcendency. As an 
indication of his entire reliance on 
their fidelity and affection, as well 
as a flattering. teſtimonial - to the 
confidence Which he placed in their 
courage as well as loyalty, he im- 
mediately, without waiting for any 
freſh confirmation of his ſentiments, 
or ſhewing any apprebenſion of the 
change which the untoward ftate of 
his affairs, and the intrigues of his 

enemies, 
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enemies, might have wrought on 
theirs during his abſence, diſpatch- 
ed the few regular troops that were 
in Stockholm and its environs to 
the ſouthern frontiers, to make head 
againſt the invaſion of the Danes. 

Having then ſummoned an aſ- 
ſembly of the citizens, that elo- 
quence which failed at the court of 
Copenhagen, here produced the 
happieſt effects. He declared, that, 
repoſing the moſt unlimited confi- 
dence in their affection, loyalty, and 
courage, he, in this ſeaſon of dan- 
ger, whilſt he was himſelf called 
away to oppoſe his new enemy in a 
diſtant part of the kingdom, ſhould 
entruſt to their care all thoſe things 
the moſt immediately dear to him, 
the defence and preſervation of the 
capital, and the protection of the 
queen and royal family; he conſider- 
ing theſe ſacred depoſits as far better 
ſecured in the cuſtody of their fide- 
lity and affection, than under the 
protection of any military force 
whatever. 

Nothing could exceed the enthu- 
fiaſm wich which this ſpeech inſpir- 
ed the aſſembly, nor the eagerneſs 
with which the citizens armed and 
embodied themſelves ; manning the 
various batteries and works, and 
chearfully executing all the ſervice 
and duty hitherto performed by the 
garriſon, This enthuſiaſm ſpread 
with the greateſt rapidity through 
the loweſt orders of the people, who, 
little reftrained by diſcretion or pru- 
dence in the manifeſtation of their 
zeal, and 2 the greateſt 
enmity againſt the officers lately re- 
turned from the army in Finland, 
whom they indifcriminately conſi- 
dered as recreants and traitors, it 
became unſafe for military men to 
appear in public with any of the 
emblems of their profeſſion, 


The king returned at 
this time S anſwer to Sept. 11th, 
the notification which he had re. 
ceived from the court of Copenh. 

n. In this piece, after expreflin 

is concern and aftoniſhment at the 
unexpected part taken by the king 
his brother-in-law, and touching, 
as it were incidentally, but fee]. 
ingly, the ſacred nature of the tie; an 
by which they were perſonally to 
united, he recurs to the long period 


of peace and friendſhip, which, in 
without the ſmalleſt interruption, of 
had for more than ſixty years hay. ca 


pily ſubſiſted between their reſpec. 
tive nations; a duration of tran. 
quillity without example in their 
annals ; declaring his own conſtant 
endeavours, not only to . preſerye 
the harmony between them undiſ. 
turbed, but to cement it more cloſe. 
ly, and render it perpetual. 

After declaring his ignorance of 
the engagements ſubſiſting between 
the Daniſh ſovereign and Ruſſia, 
and infinuatmg a breach of conh- 
dence in the . after he had 
repoſed in him the truſt of pre- 
ſcribing the terms of a peace with 
the empreſs, he preſſed him cloſely 
for a direct explanation of the mea- 
ſures which he now intended to 
purſue ; whether he intended to be- 
come the aggreſſor, in a direct war 
againſt Sweden, or only to act as an 
auxiliary, in furniſhing a ſtipulated 
number of ſhips and troops to ſerve 
iu the fleets and armies of Ruſſia! 
In this latter caſe he ſhould only 
have to regret, that his brother-in- 
law ſhould take fo diſagreeable and 
unfriendly a part. But if, on the 
other hand, he ſhould depart from 
the rules adopted by all nations 
with reſpect to the furniſhing of aux- 
iliary troops, and render ' himſelf a 


direct aggreſſor, by ſending bis _ 
an 


— — _ 2 


» _— «a. 


and troops, totally unconnected 
with, and at a great diſtance from 
the Ruſſians, to attack and invade 
the Swediſh territories, he muſt in 
every ſenſe conſider the peace be- 
ween both nations violated, war 
actually commenced, and act in all 
things accordingly. The king did 
not fail to throw out a hint, with 
an appearance of confidence likely 
to give it effect, that there were 
other powers, who would not remain 
inditcrent ſpectators to thoſe flames 
of var which threatened to ſpread 
calamity and deſolation through all 
the nations of the north. 

Count Bernſtorff, the Daniſh mi- 
niſter of ſtate, and at leaſt the 
oltenſible agent in all public affairs, 
ſufficiently ſhews, in his anſwer to 
this memorial, the anxiety of his 
court to avoid entering into a direct 
war with Sweden, and perhaps ſtill 
more of incurring the imputation of 
being the aggrefior. He vindicates 
his maſter — the charge or in- 
ſinuation of betraying the confidence 
repoſed in him by the Swediſh ſo- 
vereign; ſnewing (which was pro- 
bably the fact) that the overtures 
made by the latter towards peace, 
did not reach his hands until the 
notification of the 19th of Auguſt 
was iſſuced. That his majeſty was 
ſtill ready to concur, with all poſſible 
zen, in the views and meaſures of 
thoſe friendly powers who wiſhed 
for the reſtoration of peace. 

The Daniſh miniſter ſtated, that 
it was not in the power of the king 
his maſter to alter the deſtination of 
tnoſe auxiliary ſuccours, which, ac- 
cording to the ſtipulations of treaty, 
he had furniſhed to Ruſſia, That 
they were already at the free diſ- 
poſal of that power; and that, as the 
theatre of war was not confined to 


Finland, the king was not at liberty 
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to adopt new explanations entirely 
oppoſite to the ſenſe and words of 

© his avowed engagements, M. Bern- 
ſtorff labours much to ſhew, that 
the auxiliaries furniſhed to Ruſſia 
afford no juſt or ſolid foundations for 
quarrel or war between Sweden and 
Denmark; they ſhall be ſtrictly li- 
mited to the ſtipulated number; the 
king himſelf has no ſhare in the 
conteſt ; his only object is the reſto- 
ration of peace; the other forces of 
his kingdom ſhould take no ſhare in 
it, unleſs he and they were com- 
2 to that neceſſity by Sweden; 

ut at all events he muſt fulfil the 
engagements with his ally, — It 
might be thought, upon the whole, 
that Denmark had a great inclina- 
tion for a little bye fighting, as 
matter of peaceable amuſement; 
but that ſhe did not at all wiſh to be 
liable to the conſequences which 
were hkely to be incurred by the 
indulgence. 
Happy it was for Sweden, or at 
leaſt he the king, that at this mo- 
ment of ſuch imminent danger, there 
were other powers who were not 
indifferent to the conſequences of 
that country being overwhelmed by 

Ruſha and Denmark, whereby every 

idea of any future balance of power 

in the north would be totally de- 
ſtroyed. It was the more fortunate 
at this ſeaſon, as the affairs of 

France were getting into ſuch a 

train, as rendered the expectation 

of her being able, in any degree, to 
ſupport her ancient ally, every day 
more precarious. 'The new treaty 
of alliance conciuded between Great 

Britain and Pruſſia, and the ſtri& 

union already cemented between 

them and Holland, formed ſo power- 
ful a counterpoiſe to the dangerous 
alliance between the two empires of 

Germany and Ruſſia, as ſeemed ca. 


pable 
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pable of being an inſuperable bar 
to the progreis of their ambitious 
deſigns. Jo render this balance 
the more completely effective, it 
was neceſſary, in the firſt inſtance, 
to prevent Sweden from being too 
much weakened, and, above all 
things, any revolution from taking 
place in its government; and, ſe- 
condarily, to preſerve the Ottoman 
empire from ſubverſion or abloiute 
ruin. We here ſee how, through a 
ſudden turn of public afairs, theſe 
powers found it neceſiary to put 
themſelves in the place of France, 
to ſupply her imbecillity by * 
porting her alliances, and to take 
up that ſyſtem of policy which ſhe 
had ſo long purſued. Such were 
the motives which induced England 
and Pruſſia, to become arbiters of 
the peace and protectors of the 
liberties of the north, ſo far as the 
preſervation of ſome equipoize in 
the {tate of power there, might tend 
to produce that effect. Such like- 
wile are the motives that mutt ever 
operate upon all ſtates in taking 
ſuch a part; for the Utopian ideas 
that nations will encounter the evils 
and dangers of war, upon the diſ- 
intereſted principle of preſerving or 
reſtoring the liberties of others, 
muſt be conſidered by all fuber 
politicians, as well as phlolophers, 
as © the dreams of men awake.“ 
The king of Sweden was inde- 
fatigable in his endeavuurs to pro- 
vide for the defence of his king- 
dom ; but the defection of his army, 


and the diviſions among the people, 


rendered his means ſcanty indeed. 
In this paucity of refource, having 
firſt diſpatched orders to Pomerania, 
to draw over, to Calmar, all the 
troops that could poflibly be {pared 
from that province, (which were 
got many in number, and mult be 
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late in action) he determined 9 
apply to the zeal and loyalty of d 
Dalecarlians for ſuccour in his +», 
tremity. Theſe pcople were hig 
celebrated for the brave, gener 
gad effective ſhare which they tock 
in that memorable revolution, |; 
which Guttavus Vaſa freed his cou. 
try from the unequalled cruelty of 
the Daniſh deſpotiſm, which had 
already not only maſſacred the cit. 
zens of Stockholm, but nearly ex. 
terminated the whole race of the 
ancient nobiluy. The Dalecatrlians 
are a fierce, rough, ignorant, and 
koneſt people. Buried in the bowel, 
of their rocks and mountains, and 
ſecluded in a great meaſure by na. 
ture from any commerce with th 
reit of mankind, they ſcarcely knoy 
any thing of what paſles in the 
world; but, holding the greatet 
vencration for royalty, they have 
ever been diſtinguiſhed for the mo! 
inviolable loyalty and attachment ig 
their ſovereigns; while their native 
courage, operating upon this diſpo. 
ſition, ſeems to convert it into 4 
principle of heroic chivalry, trom 
the readineſs with which they aban- 
don their mines and foreſts, upon 
any occaſion which requires their 
aſliſtance. 
Ouſtavus having ſettled affairs i 
his capital, more to his ſatisfaction 
tiian the ſhortneſs of the time could 
well ſeem to admit, (ct 
out, with his uſual cele- 
rity, for the province of Dalecarlia, 
Here he followed the example, ard 
perhaps traced the footſteps of his 
great predeceſſor and nameſake; 
deſcending to the bottom of thr 
deepeſt mines and caverns to vil 
the people. The ſecond appearance 
of a king in theſe ſubterraneous 
regions, and he coming likewiſe 90 
ſolicit their aid, recalling 1 
idea; 


Sept. 12th, 


leas of their traditionary glory, 
a; in the higheſt degree flattering 
\ their minds; and the enthuſiaſm 
as ſo great, that the royal elo- 
nence, which, however, was not 
red, ſeemed totally unneceſſary. 
very man was eager to become 
of the king's guards, hoping he 
ould afford an eminent inſtance of 
i loyalty and affection, by dying 
the defence of his ſovereign. An 
zplanation was therefore neceſſary, 
\ which the king aſſured them, that 
» relied too firmly on the aftec- 
as of his ſubjects, ever to uſe an 
nards for the protection of his 
ſon. That they would all be his 
ards in the day of battle; but 
hat the ſervice by rogers in which 
and they ſhould be equally com- 
etitors for glory, was to repel the 
ring invaſion of the Danes; a 
ation to whom they bore the moſt 
curable animoſity. The king li- 
ted the aid which he received to 
odo men; and theſe formed a 
roteſque appearance, Some, whoſe 
amilies had preſerved the ruſty, 
ncouth weapons of antiquity, glo- 
ed in the poſſeſſion, and fancied 
enſelves thoroughly equipped for 
jar; but the greater number had 
o other reſource than thoſe ruſtic 
ſtruments of labour uſed in the 
ines or in huſbandry, which ſeem- 
the beſt calculated for their pur- 
dſe. They, however, felt in their 
n minds that undaunted cou- 
age, which diſdained to caſt away 
thought upon any ſuperiority 
eapons. 4 
The ſtipulated number of Nor- 
ſegian troops being aſſembled on 
ic n and the other neceſ- 
ary preparations made, 
24th. prince Charles of Helle 
waded Sweden on the day fixed 
Vol, XXX, 


. 
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and publicly notified. He was ac- 
companied by the prince royal of 
Denmark, who, determined upon 
ſerving this campaign as a volun- 
teer, and of acquiring the firſt rudi- 
ments of war under his uncle, had 
for ſome time been abſent from 
Cope in order to evade the 
anxious ſolicitude of the court to 
diſſuade him from his intention, if 
it had been known or ſuſpected. It 
is but juſtice to the commander in 
chief to obſerve, and the prince his 
nephew in every inſtance merits 
likewiſe a full ſhare of the praiſe, 
that no invading army perhaps ever 
entered any country under ſuch 
ſtri& regulations, and wiſe precau- 
tions, to prevent almoſt the poſſibi- 
lity of any outrage, inſult, or injury 
being offered to the inhabitants, 
as upon this occaſion. The ex- 
cellent diſcipline of the Norwegian 
troops, and ſtill more the native 
| honeſty, few wants, and temperate 
habits of the hardy, laborious com- 
mon ſoldiers, ſeemed in a great 
meaſure to preclude the neceſſity of 
this care; a more ſtriking inſtance 
of which needs not to be given, than 
that when, hungry and tired after 
a long march, they entered houſes 
that were abandoned by the inhabi- 
tants, their continence would not 
admit of their touching the victuals 
that lay before them, nor would 
they take ſo much as an egg until 
it was purchaſed and paid . In 
the ſame laudable ſpirit, the prince 


of of Heſſe ſtrictly forbade the Nor- 


wegian peaſantry from maraudin 
upon (according to the cuſtom o 
former wars) the Swediſh borders; 
nor were any vagrants, upon any 
pretence, allowed to attend or follow 
"the army; nor did he levy any con- 
tributions from the inhabitants, "yt 


* 
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all the ſupplies for the army were 
either paid for in ready money, or 
in bills equivalent to money, 

The invaſion of the Danes was 
along the ſea-coaſt, from Frederick- 
ſtadt, and the country was ſo cover- 
ed with rocks and mountains, and 
ſo interſected by lakes, channels, 
and inlents from the ſea, as well as 
defiles, ſcarcely practicable to any 
but the inhabitants of the country, 
or their neighbours the Norwegians, 
that the invaders ſeemed to have 
ſufficient difficulties to ſurmount in 
their march, without any interven- 
tion of an enemy, In two days 
after the entrance of the prince of 
Heſſe into Sweden, the port town 
of Stromitadt fell without oppoſition 
into his hands, where he found a 
royal magazine of proviſions, to him 
of great importance, and which 
afforded the army a plentiful ſup- 

ly of thoſe ever-welcome articles, 
Dread, beer, and brandy. 

The ſtate of defence on the ſide 
of Sweden, conſiſted of a body of 
between five and ſix thouſand men, 
under the command of General 
Hierta, which lay a conſiderable diſ- 
tance inland; at a place called Wen- 
nerſburg, the town taking its name 
from the lake on which it ſtands, 
From this exceedingly faulty poſi- 
tion, that body was not only ren- 
dered uſeleſs, while the difficult 

aſſes and defiles on the coaſt were 

ft open and unguarded, but a de- 
tachment of a few hundred men, 
and ſome field pieces, which were 
poſted on that ſide under the con- 
duct of Col. Tranekeld, was neceſ- 
ſarily deſtined to be ſacrificed with- 
out uſe or purpoſe. To complete 
the abſurdity, Tranefield was chain- 
ed down like a machine to his poſt, 
which he was not to quit without 
freſh orders, under any change of 


circumſtance whatever, while the 


_ diſtance from Hierta was ſuch, thy 


it would coſt four or five days u 


ſend for and receive them. 


However inexplicable this co. 
duct may be, the conſequence j; 
eaſily foreſeen. The prince of Heſy 


having ſeized all the defiles 


in the 


rear of the Swedes, encloſed then 
on all ſides in their ſtrong poſt x 
Quiſtrum, the difficulty of the coun. 
try, which would in other circun. 
ſtances haye conſtituted their ſecu- 


rity, now only ſerving to 


render 


their eſcape impoſſible. The vat 
ſuperiority of the Danes ſoon ob. 
viated all the difficulties preſents 


in the approach by rocks, 


moun- 


tains, and torrents, although the 
Swedes covered them as well a 


they could with their 


field pieces. The aclion Sept. 27% 
was briſk, though ſhort; the Nor. 
wegians climbing up the precipices 
with the agility of rock foxes, a 
their enemy in deriſion called them, 
the Swedes were ſoon in a ſituation 
which rendered all reſiſtance fruit 
leſs. A parley was accordingly 
beat, and the whole Swediſh corps 
obliged to ſurrender as priſoners of 


war. 


The Swedes behaved with al 
the gallantry which their {ſituation 
and force could admit. It happen- 
ed, however, fortunately, that the 
loſs of men on both ſides ws 
very moderate. The priſoners, who 
ſomewhat exceeded eight hundred, 


were treated with the greateſt At+ 6 


tention and kindneſs, and were re- 


leaſed upon their parole 


not do 


ſerve againſt the empreſs of Ruſia 
during the war, This little affar 


afforded an opportunity 


to the 


prince of Denmark of being, what 

in ſportſman's Ianguage would be 

called Clacded, and of acquiring 4 
r 


practl 


tactical knowledge of the diſtinc- 
non between the muſic of great 
balls and ſmall ones, as they flew 
over and by him. 

The prince of Heſſe then march- 
ed to Uddewalla, a rich and trading 
city, with its harbour full of ſhip- 

ing. The inhabitants had armed 
themſelves, thrown up an entrench- 
ment, and prepared for defence; 
but perceiving they had no ſupport, 
and the prince having taken care to 
acquaint them that he made no war 
upon private property, they ſub- 
mitted quietly; while the complete 
ſecurity which he afforded to the 
town and ſhipping fully juſtified 
their confidence. In the mean time, 
Bahus, with its caſtle (once deemed 
a fortreſs of 72 importance) with 


a number of other places, all fell 
. without reſiſtance into the hands of 

the Danes, while the prince puſhed 
+ on detachments to ſecure the bridges 
« and roads on the way to Gotten- 

burgh. | | 
* Having arrived at Strom, and 
4 gained a paſſage, with ſome diffi- 
4 culty, over the river Giotha, at the 
8 mouth of which Gottenburgh ſtands, 


he made no doubt that when his 
army had advanced, on both ſides 
of the river, within fight of the 
ramparts, the city, ſeeing itſelf com- 
pletely inveſted, and being ſenfible 
of the greatneſs of the immediate 
danger, would have readily ſub- 
mitted to a capitulation. For, the 
place being ſurrounded by emi- 
nences, and the houſes moſtly built 
of timber, that rich and fine city 
was liable to inſtant deſtruction by a 
dombardment. The prince of Heſſe 
bad likewiſe intelligence that the 
Farriſon was only weak, and the 
tortifications naked of artillery, ſo 
wat reſiſtance would be attended 
wich the double riſque, of the city 
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boos carried by aſſault, while it 
was {moking under the effect of the. 
bombardment. The wealth of the 
inhabitants, however, afforded no 
ſmall ſecurity, that they would not 
by reſiſtance urge ſo deplorable a 
cataſtrophe, as this dreadful accu. 
mulation of danger could not fail 
to produce, 

Prince Charles of Heſſe thought 
it neceſſary, before the paſſions of 
the people were too much agitated 
by his approach, to diſpatch a ge- 
neral officer to Gottenburgh, to pro- 
poſe terms of capitulation to them. 
Bat the governor had not waited 
for the arrival of the Daniſh officer, 
or the approach of the enemy; he 
had already ſummoned a meetin 
of the inhabitants, at which he re- 
preſented the danger they were in, 
and recommended a ſubmiſſion ta 
them as the only means of pre- 
ſervigg the city; a propoſal with 
which they generally, if not univer- 
ſally, agreed. Thus was the rich 
mart, and great emporium of the 
foreign commerce of Sweden, the 
only port of any value which ſhe 
poſſeſſed on the ocean, at the very 
point of being loſt; nothing more 
being wanted to ſeal her deſtiny, 
than the arrival of the Daniſh of- 
ficer to conclude the capitulation. 

A vigilance ſeldom equalled, along 
with unuſual perſonal exertion, on 
the fide of the king, prevented an 
event ſo ruinous and diſgraceful to 
the nation and to himſelf from tak- 
ing place. Aware of the danger to 
which Gottenburgh might be ex- 
poſed in his abſence, he performed 
a long journey on horſeback; aloge; 
travelling night and day with more 
than the expedittbn of a couriers 
for its preſervation. It was to the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment of the inhabi- 
tants, that, within a few hours after 

NI 2 their 
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their determination to ſurrender, the 
king, whom they thought to be far 
diſtant, and hkewiſe to be cut off 
by the enemies parties (which were 
ſpread through the country) from 
OR: ad almoſt the poſſibility of 

J. approach, arrived in that 
City. 


His firft act was to diſplace the 
governor ; and, having ſummoned a 
meeting of the inhabitants for the 
following non, - his uſual powers 
of perſuaſion produced the happieſt 
effect, on a people who were already 
greatly aſhamed of the daſtardlineſs 
which their conduct on the preced- 
ing day indicated. All thought of 
the danger of houſes and property 
was now at an end, or at leaſt no- 
body would hazard the mention of 
ſuch an idea; and it was unanimouſly 
determined, that, in conjunction 
with the garriſon, the place ſhould 
be defended to the laſt extremity. 
The aſtoniſhment of the Daniſh ge- 
neral, on his arrival, was undoubt- 
edly no leſs than that which the 
inhabitants had already experienced, 
when he found himſelf led blind- 
folded into the city, and introduced 
directly into the King's preſence. 
The precaution was indeed rather 
farcical, as the enemy were as well 
acquainted with the defences of 
Gottenbargh as the inhabitants. 

Though the place was thus ſaved 
for a moment, yet the fituation of 
that city, as well as of the king 
himſelf, was ſtill very critical, and 
indeed perilous. For he had no 
force in his hands, or within reach, 
at all competent to oppoſe with 
effect the Daniſh army, and the 
deſperate obſtinacy of his courage 
was ſuch, that nobody doubted his 
determination to periſh in the ruins, 
ſooner than relinquiſh the place; 


while the native ſpirit of his ſub- 


' from ſo dreadful a criſis, and af. 


tiſm, which has ſo often oppreſſed 


jects would ſcarcely admit thoſe why 
were preſent to be unwilling par, 
kers of the ruin, 

The intervention of the mediztir 
powers of England, Pruſſia, and 
Holland, diftant though they were 
ſaved Sweden, and ſaved the king 


forded a new and eminent inſtance 
of the utility of that watchful atten. 
tion in ſtates to the affairs and ſitu. 
ation of their neigkbours, which 
operates to prevent the great from 
ſwallowing up the ſmall, and ary 
combination of power from entirely 
cruſhing an individual. To thi 
vigilant ſpirit and diſpoſition, this 
forward look into futurity, as well 
as wiſe precaution againſt near dan. 
ger, Europe has Pore for ſe. 
veral ages, though at different pe. 
riods in a leſs or greater degree, 
ſome reaſonable balance of- power 
between its reſpective ſtates, and 
thereby eſcaped that general deſpo. 


and enſlaved the greater part of 
mankind. To this alſo, arts, ſci- 
ence, literature, civilization, and 
humanity, owe the greateſt obliga- 
tions. 

It happened ſingularly enough, 
in this ſeaſon of bufineſs, trouble, 
and commotion in the north, tha: 
neither Great Britain, Pruſſia, nor 
even France, had any public mini. 
ter reſident at the court of Stock. 
holm. To remedy this want, Mr. 
Elliot, the Britiſh miniſter at the 
court of Copenhagen, immediately 
paſſed over to Sweden, and, having 
announced, by letter to the prince 
of Heſſe, his new character of de- 
legate from the allied mediating 
powers, he procceded to act in their 
zoint name, and joined the king at 
Gottenburgh. The zeal, addrels, 
dexterity, and ability, Ape! 
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this miniſter in all the parts of a 
ſuccelsful but very difficult negoct- 
ation, have ſeldom been N 
and can never be exceeded; a 
ſtronger demonſtration of which 
needs uot to be given, than that his 
merits were fully and generouſly 
acknowledged by thoſe, Who con- 
ſidered him as entirely inimical to 
thei- intereſts, and felt themſelves 
{ufering under their effect. 

In his firſt letter to the prince, 
Mr. Elliot informed him, that the 
Swe ſovereign having accepted 
the mediatien of the allied powers, 
and 2 courier being already diſ- 
patched from Berlin to demand a 
general armiſtice of the empreſs, he 
wiſned at the ſame time to ſettle 
with him the means of concluding 
a particular armiſtice for the pre- 
ſent, until the intended arrange- 
ments could take place. Prince 
Charles, in his anſwer, declined en- 
tering into any negociation upon 
the ſubject, as he could not, with- 
out expreſs orders from his Daniſh 
majeſty, depart from that line of 
conduct which was preſcribed to 
nim. 

In Mr. Elliot's ſecond letter he 
acquainted the prince, that by a 
courier juſt arrived from Berlin he 
had received certain intelligence, 
that the offenſive operations of the 
army which he commanded in Swe- 
den, were regarded in ſuch a light 
by the allied ſovereigns, that, to 
prevent their further progreſs, an 
immediate attack on Denmark, by 
the combined forces of Pruſſia and 
Great Britain, was determined upon; 
that this fact being of too much 
importance to be concealed from 
che prince royal, he ſhould there- 
fore demand an audience of his 
royal highneſs; and that he till 
flattered himſelf with being able to 
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fiad means, by which the prince of 
Heſſe ſhould fulfil his engagements 
with Ruſſia, without any farther 
effuſion of blood. 

Prince Charles returned an an- 
ſwer to this in the name of the 
prince royal: © That he had too 
firm a reliance on the king his 
uncle, and the whole Britiſh nation, 
always ſo faithful to their engage- 
ments, ever to fear any thing on 
their fide, after their being long 
ago apprized of the ſeveral reaſons 
from which the king his father 
could not refuſe a corps of auxilia- 
ries to the empreſs of Ruſſia : Thar 
this corps, in which he was himſelf 
a mere volunteer, having been re- 
linquiſhed to her mazeſty's diſpoſal, 
in conformity to the tenor and terms 
of a treaty, he did not think him- 
ſelf at all authorized to ſtop its fur- 
ther progreſs.” After ſome reaſon. 
ing in juſtification of the invaſion, 
as to manner and place, the prince 
of Denmark concluded, that he 
would, however, diſpatch a courier 
to Copenhagen, the anſwer from 
whence ſhould decide the further 
ſteps of the auxiliaries. | 

Two days after a Prui- 
ſian e arrived in the Od 7th, 
Norwegian camp with another let- 
ter from Mr, Elliot, in which that 
miniſter informed the princes, that 
the kings of Pruſſia and England 


could by no means conſider their 


troops as a Ruſſian, but abſolutely 
as a Daniſh army, and conſequently 
addreſſed themielves, through him, 
to require an immediate ceſſation of 
all further progreſs in the Swediſh 
territories, That he, the miniſter, 
being furniſhed with full powers by 
the *. of Sweden for treating 
with the prince of Heſſe on a ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities, upon juſt and ho- 
nourable conditions, either as field- 
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marſhal of the king of Denmark, 
or as commander of a corps of 
auxiliary troops ceded to Ruſſia, he 
would (notwithſtanding a ſevere in- 
diſpoſition) find means to be con- 
veyed to the head-quarters, in order 
to ſettle the conditions of an armi- 
ſtice without delay. 

To give the greater force to his 
arguments, and effect to his propo- 
ſal, Mr. Elliot obſerved, that at the 
moment he was writing, war was 

erhaps already declared againſt 
Fan by Pruſſia and England; 
but that, in caſe prince Charles was 
ſeriouſly inclincd to ſeize the pre- 
ſent opportunity of doing that ſer- 
vice to humanity which he propoſed 
to him, he would immediately diſ- 
patch couriers to Berlin and Lon- 
don, to ſtop, if poſſible, both the 
invaſion of a Pruſſian army in Hol- 
ſtein, and the ſailing of an Engliſh 
fleet for the Sound. He further 
obſerved, that he had choſen baron 
d' Albrdyhl to be the bearer of 
that letter, becauſe, being a Pruſſian 
officer, he could confirm every thing 
he had aſſerted, with reſpect to the 
Preparation and determination of 
his maſter. Mr. Elliot concluded 
his letter by an indirect application 
to the prince royal, requeſting that 
it might be read to him, and taking 
notice that it was written by the 
ambaſſador of the king his uncle; 
by a man wholly devoted to his 
royal highneis, and who was riſk- 
img his own life (alluding to his 
illneſs) to prevent the eituſion of 
the blood of others. 
The firſt apparent effect of Mr. 
Elliot's intervention, was a change 
in the poſition of the Daniſh army, 
that part which had paſſed the Gio- 
tha, in order to encloſe Gotten- 
burgh on both ſides, being now re- 

2 


called, and the head - quarters tranſ. 
ferred from Strom to 'Trotſka, 
The ſituation of prince Charles 
of Heſſe was at this moment b 
means enviable, and indeed he had 
a very difficult game to play, He 
had poſitive orders, both from hix 
own court and that of Peterſburgh, 
for the taking of Gottenburgh, and 
the force placed in his hands was 
fully competent for that ſervice, 
His own character as a commander, 
ſcemed likewiſe not a little ſtaked 
upon that event; and it ſeemed x 
ſevere check upon the laudable am. 
bition of the prince royal, to be 


this 


diſappointed 1n the grand obje of at 
his firſt enterprize in arms. Nor 

is it to be ſuppoſed but that, well m 
acquainted as Prince Charles wa ec 


with the peremptory haughtineſs of 
the court of Peterſburgh, long uſed 
to ſucceed in her 1 3 and to 
the prompt execution of all her 
orders, he muſt have been appre. 
henfive that ſhe would ill reliſh a 
failure, with reſpe& to an object on 
which ſhe had ſo ſtrongly fixed her 
mind ; and which the princes them- 
ſelves had deemed as already in 
their hands. 

But, on the other hand, the un- 
expected arrival of the king at that 
place, along with the extraordinary 
effect produced by his elocution and 
addreſs upon the inhabitants, had 
totally changed, within a very few 
days, the aſpect of affairs. All hope 
of gaining Gottenburgh by compo- 
ſition was now at an end; it could 
only be carried by force; by an 
exertion of the moſt cruel nature; 
a bombardment in the firſt inſlance, 
which would have laid the city in 
aſhes, and a ſucceſſion afterwards 
of the molt deſperate. and bloody 
aſſaults, Nor was the ſuccels of 
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lis extremity by any means ſo clear, 
as the Daniſh generals ſeemed diſ- 
ſed to imagine ; and in the beſt 
caſe that could happen, the ſmok- 
ing ruins of the place would be the 
only prize to the victors. The 
hearts of the princes recoiled at the 
idea of ſuch a ſcene of carnage and 
deſolation; at being themſelves con- 
{dered as incendiaries, for the de- 
fraction of ſuch a city, of ſuch 
immenſe private property, and the 
ruin that muſt enſue to ſo great 
a number of individuals; and of 
being the means of rendering the 
name of Dane for ever odious and 
abhorred in Sweden. 

The greateſt rub of all ſtill re- 
mained, however, to be conſider- 
ed; that was the dangers that 
would ariſe to Denmark from the 
combined hoſtile operations of a 
Frufian army, and of an Engliſh 
fleet. This was a ſubject that com- 
manded the moſt ſerious attention. 
It was not among the leaſt of the 
embarraſſments in which the prince 
of Heſſe was now involved, that he 
was under a neceſſity of coming, in 
a certain degree, to an immediate 
determination upon this ſubject. In 
this dilemma he happily conſider- 
ed, that the intervention of theſe 
great powers, as the ſupporters and 
protectors of Sweden, had totally 
changed the face of affairs; that 
Denmark was in no degree capable 
ol reſiſting ſuch a combination; that 
therefore the original deſign muſt 
of neceſſity be foregone, for that 
an obſtinate perſeverance on her 
hde, inſtead of affording aid to 
Ruſſia, would probably prove the 
means of adding a moſt formidable 
incrcaſe to her enemies. Upon 
tele conſiderations, and perhaps 
others, the prince of Heſſe reſolv- 
ed to accommodate his conduct to 
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the preſent neceſſity of things. He 
beſides reſſected, that Denmark had 
done all that ſhe could to manifeſt 
her zeal for the empreſs ; and that 
the prince royal had afforded an 
unequivocal proof of his attach- 
ment to her intereſts, by gallantly 
hazarding his life in their NN ; 
ſo that no charge, whether on the 
ſide of friendſhip, or with reſpe& 
to fulfilling the duties of an ally, 
could poſſibly lie againſt either. 

Theſe moderate ſentiments, which 
owed their birth, in no {mall degree, 
to the ability and dexterity of the 
Britiſh miniſter, were ſupported and 
confirmed by his inceſſant applica- 
tion. Another change was made 
in the poſition of the army, by which 
it was moved farther from the ſcene 
of jealouſy and conteſt ; and the 
head-quarters were removed to the 
neighbourhood of Bahus, where 
Mr. Elliot attended the princes in 
perſon. 'To his former ſtrong re- 
preſentations on the neceſſity of an 
immediate armiſtice, in order to 
prevent the greateſt evils, and to 
ward off the moſt imminent dan- 
gers, he now held out the flatter- 
ing hope, that it would afford the 
means of producing a ſpeedy paci- 
fication in the north; an event 
which would not be more happy 
to Sweden, than glorious to the 
princes and to the two allied powers 
themſelves, 

This pleaſing idea, ſo happily 
contraſted with the evils before held 
out, could not fail of effect. 

An armiſtice was imme- on: Un, 
diately concluded for eight days, 
as preparatory to one for a long- 
er term, the avowed object of both 
being, to afford time for negociat- 
ing a general peace under the au- 
ſpices of the mediating powers. In 
the mean time, a ſtrong remon- 
{trance 
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ſtrance from - the king of Pruſha 
was preſented at the court of Co- 

nhagen, including a threat of an 
immediate invaſion of Holſtein, if 
the Daniſh forces were not with- 
drawn from Sweden; and the Ba- 
ron de Borcke arrived as miniſter 
from Berlin at Gottenburgh, in or- 
der to coincide with and confirm 
the proceedings of Mr. Elliot, 

We are forty that juſtice and 
truth compel us to ovlerve, that 
the king of Sweden did not act, in 
the enfuing negociations, with all 
that openneſs, iairneſs, and clcar- 
neſs, which were to be wiſhed, and 
would have been ſo ſuitable and be- 
coming to his high rank, That, 
on the contrary, he ſeemed to have 
afforded too much room for a re- 
newal of thoſe cenſures, with re- 
ſpe to a certain ambiguity of cha- 
rater and verſatility of conduct, 
which have heretofore been paſſed, 
both at home and abroad, upon 
other occaſions. It 1s certain, that 
a captions ſpirit of htigation, not ex- 
empt from ſtrong appearances of du- 
plicity, became now ſo predominant 
as to draw forth the marked diſap- 
probation, and even ſomething like 
an implication of withdrawing from 
the office they had undertaken, of 
his own particular friends, the two 
miniſters of the mediating powers, 
whoſe zeal and ability had been ſo 
happily inſtrumental in the preſer- 
vation of his kingdom, 

It would ſeem, that the animo- 
fity which he conceived againſt the 
Danes was ſo great, and his reſent- 
ment for the ſuppoſed diſgrace of 
the invaſion ſo keen, that he was 
almoſt willing to riſque all things in 
order to gratify theſe feelings, and 
to give the invaders ſuch fore and 
laſing remembrancers of the effect 
of their conduct, as might ſerve to 


ſelves. Neither were any magazines 


deter them in future from finit; 
attempts, For the Pomerania 
troops, amounting to ſixteen 0 
eighteen hundred, being now arrir. 
ed, other troops collected from di. 
ferent quarters, the Dalecarlian v0. 
lunteers approaching, and the pes. 
tants arming and regimenting them. 
{elves in conſiderable numbers in 
the adjacent provinces, the late ap. 
prehenſion and terror about the {ate 
of Gottenburgh was already for. 
gotten, and the king fondly ima. 
gining that he was, or would in 3 
tew_ days be, in ſufficient force 0 
beat up the Norwegian poſts and 
cantonments, and to drive them dif. 
gracefully and ruinouſly out of the 
country, it 15 more than probable, 
that he 1 regretted the {ucceſz. 
ful progreſs of the mediating mini. 
ſters, in procuring an accommoda. 
tion; nor can it be doubted, that, 
under theſe impreſſions, the fight cf 
a Pruſſian army in Holſtein, and 
of an Engliſh fleet in the Sound, 
would have afforded much higher 
gratification than any peace whats 
ever, | 

But theſe ſanguine hopes were 
partly, perhaps, founded upon mil. 
calculation, or otherwiſe were mere- 
ly the fruits of too warm an imagi- 
nation, For the force in his hands, 
or that ſoon could be, was total- 
ly incompetent to their fulfilment, 
The regular troops were too few in 
number ; and, notwithſtanding the 
native courage of the Dalecarlians, 
and of the raw newly-raiſed pea- 
ſants, it would have been madnels, 
in the preſent ſyſtem of war, to rely 
upon them in a field of battle, when 
oppoſed to a well- conſtituted, wel. 
diſciplined regular army, compoſed 
of men as hardy and brave as them- 
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provided, nor the king's forces fur- 
niſhed 
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rimed with baggage, ammunition, 
and other articles, which were the 
moſt indiſpenſably neceſſary to en- 
able them to take the field. 

It was, however, undoubtedly, in 
conſequence of the diſpoſition and 
opinion we have mentioned, that 
twenty Norwegian barks, laden with 
proviſions, ſtores, and the baggage 
of the army, were taken on their 
ort coaſting voyage, under the 
ſanction and in the midſt of the ar- 
mivice, and carried into Gotten- 
burgh with all the triumph of a 
victory; while the king ſupported 
and jaltified this violence, on the 
ground, that the terms {eas aud wa- 
ters were not ſpecifically mentioned 
in that inſtrument. Under the do- 
minion of the ſame ſpirit, while the 
ne gociators were labouring with the 
v:moſt aſſiduity to heal all griev- 
ances between the nations, and, if 
they could not yet ſucceed in the 
reſtoration of peace, at leaſt to ac- 
compliſh a renewal of the armiſtice, 
a ſtrange ſort of proclamation, or 
manifeto to his ſubjects, was iſſued 
by the king, tending to fruſtrate all 
their labours and ſubvert their de- 
Fans. For the evident object of 
this piece was to excite in the 
reople the greateſt poſſible animo- 
ity againſt the Danes, by molt in- 
jarou!ly und unjuſtly charging up- 
on the Norwegian army, and of 
courſe upon their general, the ruin 
of the Swediſh provinces in their 
pelle on, by the exorbitances and 
cepr-dation of which they were 
guilty, It is eafily ſeen, that the 
natural conſequence of ſuch a pub- 
lcation, coming from ſuch an au- 


thority, would have been ſome out- 
tage on the part of the neighbour- 
ing peaſants, that would neceſſarily 
lead to an immediate renewal of ho- 


i 


ty. 
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It was much to the honour of the 
Engliſh miniſter, that he ſhewed as 
much zeal in refuting theſe calim< 
nies, in juſtifying the conduct and 
vindicating the honour of the prince 
of Heſſe, as he had conftamly done 
in promoting and ſecuring the inte- 
reſts of Sweden. | ; 
Indeed the mediating miniſtets 
had now a moſt vexatious as well as 
difficult part to act, in endeavour- 
ing to prevent the effect of that 
ſtrange uncertainty and tergiverſa- 
tion on the ſide of their ally, which 
tended to counteract all their efforts 
in his favour. In the courſe of al- 
tercation Which this ſtate of things 
produced, the following extract from 
a letter, written by Mr. Elliot to 
the king, on the ſubject of the Nor- 
wegian barks, is, perhaps, on ac- 
count of the ſentimeuts it contains, 
not unworthy of preſerving. 
The king having before compli- 
mented the miniſter on the“ glo- 
« rious fituation he was placed in; 
« an individual is the depoſitory 
of the ſolemn word of a great 
« king, and of a prince command- 
« ing an army !** Mr. Elliot now 
repeated theſe terms in his letter, to 
recall them to the king's memory, 
and as introductory to his ſubject; 
he then proceeds: * It was on the 
% acknowledged character of Brit. 
e tiſh veracity, ſtable as the foun- 
« dation of their iſland, the under- 
« written ſaw a fovereiga and a 
« prince rely, to ſtop the effuſion of 
4 blood, on the point of inundating 
« the north of Europe. It was 
te the verbal aſſurance of a ftranger, 
« credited for the faith of his name 
« and country, that two armies, rea- 
« dy to combat, have reſigned their 
« hatred, and renewed their ancient 
« ties of amity and confraternity, 
« It 1s, therefore, in the ſacred 
% name 
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« name of honour and truth, the 
« underwritten is obliged to declare, 
cc that, according to his weak in- 
« ſight, the objects conteſted muſt 
« he reſtored to prince Charles of 
« Heſſe. He diſpenſes with enter- 
< ing into a reaſonable diſcuſſion 
& upon time and place; he fulfils 
« his taſk, in virtue of his right as 
« umpire.” 


Notwithſtanding the various dif- 


ficulties which the negociating ni. 
niſters had to ſurmount, another 
armiſtice for a month was happiy 
concluded: and this was ſucceeded 
by a third, for fix months, the tern 
of which did not expire until the 
15th of May 1789.— The prince of 
Heſſe withdrew his army from Swe. 
den into Norway, rather before the 


middle of November, 
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Bay of Honduras, Sept. 23. 


ETWEEN the hours of four 
} and five in the morning, a 
dale commenced from N. N. W. At 
echt it came to blow at W. N. W. 
with great violence, attended with 
rin, At eight the fy became ob- 
ſured, and it blew a hurricane. At 
this period the houſes began to give 
way on both ſides the river Balize, 
the limbs of the trees to be torn off, 
tue inhabitants with fear and con- 
fernation to be running about for 
refuge, and the rain pouring inceſ- 
anti; upon their heads in full tor- 
r21t5 About ten the wind ſhifted 
to S. W. and blew, if poſſible, with 
redouhled violence. At that in- 
ant the ſea began to riſe, and, 
conencing with the land floods, 
every where overflowed the low 
lands. The cries of the women 
and children, and the floating of the 
dead bodies promiſcuouſly among 
the logs of mahogany, exhibited 
ſuch a ſcene of human miſery and 
dilreſs as no pen can deſcribe, nor 
Vas the horror in the leaſt dimi- 
died when the hurricane abated, 
and the waters ſubſided—a melan- 
holy ſcene preſented itſelf to the 
unfortunate ſurvivors—not a ſingle 


houſe, hut, or habitation of any 
Vor. XXX. \ 
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kind, on either ſide the Balize, 
ſtanding ; not leſs than 500 of dif- 
ferent conſtructions have been blown 
down, and with their furniture re- 
duced to a heap of rubbiſh. The 
dead bodies of many who had pe- 
riſhed in endeavouring to gain the 
heights, the carcaſes of hogs, goats, 
and cattle, all ſerved to heighten 
thecalamity. Out of fifteen ſquare- 
rigged veſſels, beſides ſchooners, 
{mall craft, and other veſſels, eleven 
of them were totally loſt, and more 
than 100 perſons periſhed. Such a 
deplorable cataſtrophe never befel 
any ſettlement in the Weſt Indies 
before. | 

Peterſburgh Gazette, Nov. 20, 1787. 

« Laſt week the court received 
from prince Potemkin the followin 
account of another defeat of the 
enemy's troops, commanded by the 
famous Sheik Manſour, dated Eli» 
zabeth-Grod the 5th inſtant. 

«© Towards the middle of Sep- 
tember lieut. general Potemkin re- 
ceiving advice that a great number 
of troops were aſſembled between 
the rivers Urap and Lab, and that 
a great many Turks of Sudſhukkle 
had come to inform the Tartars f 
Cuban that war was declared, and 
to engage them to make an incur- 
ſion in the neighbouring ſtates of 
Ruſſia; he formed the deſign of 
preventing them, and diſperſing the 
troops which were aſſembled. 

VJ | % The 
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«« The iſt of October he paſſed 
the Cnban with three columns, and 
the fourth, commanded by major- 

eneral Jelagin (to cover his de- 
ign) was to paſs the river below 
Owetſchu-Brod, and to repulſe the 
enemy in caſe they ſhould attack 
him. 

„ Colonel Rebinder's column, 
which had the leaſt way to go, ar- 
rived firſt at the ſheik's quarters, 
where he found about 600 of the 
enemy's troops entrenched behind 


the waggons. When the vanguard 


attacked them, the Tartars, en- 
trenched behind the waggons, re- 
peated a loud prayer, dictated by 
the ſheik; after which they made a 
deſperate defence, but were obliged 
to yield to the valour of our troops, 
who made themſelves maſters of the 
entrenchment, and left 400 of the 
enemy dead on the field. 

« On the 2d, the ſheik returned 
with a body of troops he had raiſed 
to attack colonel Rebinder, but was 


repulſed. The regiment of carabi- 


neers, of Roſten, had the greateſt 
ſhare in this attack ; for whilſt they 
engaged a troop that was detached 
from the reſt, another party ruſhed 
from an ambuſcade on their left 
wing; which being immediatel 
ſuccoured by the regiment of Aſ- 
tracan dragoons, and a battalion of 
grenadiers, the enemy was obliged 
to fly. | 

« On the za of December, the 
enemy having been reinforced by 
ſome Tartar troops from Temengai, 
Bellei, Keptſchak, and Abaſtu, made 
a ſecond attack on our troops. Ma- 
jJor-general prince Ratifew marched 
ſtrait againſt them, and forced them, 
by a ſmart and well-ſupported fire, 
to fly haſtily towards their habita- 


tions. The next day they ſet fire to 


the ſheik's habitation, and the 
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neighbouring villages, where 
found 10,000 pieds of butter, and; 
great ſtore of barley: 

„ Colonel Deprerabowitſch ſh 
out immediately to the villages q 
the Tartars of Cuban, and after 
laborious march, during the 4 
8th, and gth inſtant, they reachs 
them. The Tartars made a de 
perate attack, and the fight lala 
tor ſeven hours. Major-general Je 
lagin, having marched to ſuccoy 
the colonel, found, on his arriy, 
the enemy already put to flight 
Colonel Deprerabowitſch calculay 
the number of men killed in this ea 
counter, in the action, villages, a 
in flying, to be two thouſand, The 
whole body under major-general |. 
lagin had only one lieutenant and 
thirty-four ſoldiers killed, and tw 
ſecond lieutenants and one hunde 
and five ſoldiers wounded. The 
booty taken conſiſts of a great nun. 
ber of cattle, which they diſtributed 
amongſt the troops, who, after har. 
ing humbled the Tartars of Cuban, 
returned ſafe to their quarters,” 

Plymouth, Dec. 27. The Pegaſu 
frigate, from Cork, commanded y 
his royal higbneſs prince Willian, 
arrived here. His royal highnel, 
after viſiting the admiral and con. 
mifſioner of the dock, took up lis 
reſidence at Mr. Winne's, an eni. 
nent merchant of this town. Ou 
his paſſage his highneſs experienced 
the effects of a very extraordinary 
were a : a thunder ſom 

roke over the ſhip ſo violently, a 
to tear ſome of the ſails, and ſhwer 
the main-maſt, ſo as to render i 
neceſſary for a new maſt to be lup- 
plied. The ſeaſon of the yet 
makes the circumſtance memorable, 
and the more ſo, as the ſtorm wi 
more tremendous on the north coal 
of France than at fea, 

Jane) 
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January 1ſt, A ſingular forgery 
has lately been committed on the 
Bank, by a perſon of the name of 
Lamb. The note by which the 
forgery was diſcovered, was for 201. 
*, ſo nicely executed, that Abra- 
ham Newland, the caftier, could 
hardly tell the true from the falſe 
note. The early diſcovery, which 
was fortunate for the public, was 
by chance. Lamb, being a clerk 
in Doctors Commons, requeſted the 
head clerk in the ofhce to lend him 
a 201. bank note, which he pro- 
miſed to return in a ſhort time. 
But Lamb not keeping his word, 
his brother clerk was obliged to 
preſs him for it. The note Lamb 
received was indorſed; the note 
Lamb brought the head clerk, 
Lamb happened to neglect putting 
the indorſement on it. This, with 
other ſuſpicious circumſtances, led 
the clerk to ſuppoſe there was ſome 
underhand manceuvre in the matter. 
He went to Meſſrs. Boidero and 
Co. with the note: they declared it 
to be genuine, and offered him caſh 
for it ; which he refuſed, conſcious 
the note he gave Lamb was in- 
dorſed. His ſuſpicions proved too 
true; for no ſooner Lamb fled, 
than the matter took air. 

It does not appear that he had 
paſſed any number in circulation. 
They were drawn with a pencil and 
Indian ink, and the water-mark 
complete. : 
loch. This evening it was given 

out that Mr. Macklin was to 
appear in the character of Shylock, 
at Covent Garden theatre. The 
touſe was crowded in every part, 
and his performance - exhibited a 
wonderful ſhare of ſpirit and vigour, 
conſidering his advanced age, till 
the ſecond act, when, conſcious of 


fame few defects, he, with much 


. ambaſſador from the moſt 
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ſolemnity, addreſſed the audience 

nearly in the following words : 
Ladies and gentlemen, 

© Within theſe very few hours I 
have been ſeized with a terror of 
mind I never in my life felt before; 
—it has totally deſtroyed my cor- 
poreal, as well as mental faculties. 
I muſt, therefore, requeſt your pa- 
tience this night—a requeſt, which 
an old man of 8g years of age 
may hope is not unreaſonable. Should 
it be granted, you may depend this 
will be the laſt night, unleſs my 
health ſhall be entirely re- eſtab- 
liſhed, of my ever appearing before 
you in ſo ridiculous a ſituation.“ 

This affecting addreſs from an 
old favourite of the town, of at leaſt 
eighty-nine years of age, met with 
enthuſiaſtic reception; which ſeem- 
ed to give new life to his drooping 
ſpirits. He ſoon recovered, and 
the play went on with applauſe to 
the end. It is recalled to mind on 
the preſent occaſion, that Lever- 
edge, the ſinger, ſung on the ſtage 
at the age of ninety- five. 

Plymouth, Fan. 14. Laſt Tueſ- 
day evening at eleven arrived here, 
in a coach and fix, their royal high- 
neſſes the prince of Wales and duke 
of York, accompanied by prince 
William Henry, who. went to meet 
them. The concourſe of people 
was aſtoniſhing ; the illuminations 
ſplendid, and the demonſtrations of 
Joy on every countenance pleaſing 
beyond expreſſion. The carriage 
proceeded {lowly through the town 
to lodgings prepared for the royal 
gueſts in Fore-ſtreet. 

The marquis de la Luzerne, Pr 
Chriſtian king, had his firſt private 
audience of his majeſty to deliver 
his credentials. 

As had likewiſe the count St. 

[N]2 Martin 
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Martin de Font, envoy. extraordi- 


nary from the king of Sardinia, — 


To which they were reſpectively in- 
troduced by the marquis of Car- 
marthen. 

Among the ſeveral returns 
made to the houle of com- 
mons, in compliance with Mr. 


20th. 


_ Gilbert's bill, was one from a poor 


Welch curate, who, after delineat- 
ing the diſtreſſes of his poor neigh- 
bours, adds, But their diſtreſſes 
cannot be greater than mine are; [ 
have a wife who is far advanced in 
her pregnancy: I have around me 
nine poor children, for whom 1 
never yet could procure ſhoe or 
ſtocking ; it is with difficulty 1 can 


| ſupply them with food; my income 


is 351. per annum; and for this I 
do the duty of four pariſhes.” The 
letter here alluded to, had a wonder- 
ful effect upon the whole committee. 
Mr. Gilbert, with that benevolence 
which has long charaQterized him, 
immediately tranſmitted to the 
poor curate a bank note for a tem- 
porary ſupply. The letter has been 
ſhewn to their majeſties; enquiry 
has been made as to the moral cha- 
rater of the man, and proviſion 
will be made for him as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible. | 
© Soon after, the duke of Chandos 
humanely conferred on this clergy- 
man a hving of 1201. per annum. 
Dublin, Fan. 31. This day Ro- 
bert Keon, eſquire, was brought up 
to the court of king's bench, to re- 
ceive ſentence for the murder of 


George Nugent Reynolds, eſquire. 


The circumſtances of this murder 
were the following : thoſe two gen- 
tlemen went out to fight a duel, and 
when Mr. Reynolds, previous to 
coming to action, was in the act of 
ſaluting Mr. Keon with his hat in 
his hand, wiſhing him a good morn- 


ing, the latter fired his piſtol, an 
ſhot him through the head, Upon 
this, Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Reynolds 
ſecond, called out, “ A horrid 
murder!!“ On which Mr. Keon' 
brother replied, ** It you don't like 
it, take that, and ſnapped a piſol 
at Mr. Plunkett, which luckily gig 
not go off. The jury found My. 
Keon guilty in November laſt; but 
his counſel moved an arreſt of judg. 
ment, and pieaded ſeveral errors in 
the different proceedings, to ſtop the 
ſentence. The court, after the moet 
ſolemn arguments, over-ruled all 
the objections, and paſſed ſentence 
of death upon him, according to the 
verdict ; and he was executed the 
16th of the following month. 

DiED.— At Paris, the count de 
Graſſe, who was taken priſoner by 
admiral Rodney, in the Ville de 
Paris, laſt war. 

At Kilmarnock, aged 105, Janet 
Allan, being born on that day 
John Niſbet ſuffered marryrdom at 
the croſs of Kilmarnock, in the 
reign of Charles II. About four 
years ago, her ſight” returned ins 
great meaſure, after it was long 
dim by reaſon of age. She went to 
Kirk and market till within a few 
days of her death, and retained her 
ſenſes to the laſt. 

At Galloway, aged 114, Patrick 
Connolly, eſquire. 


FEBRUARY. 


On Tueſday, January 28, | 
the court of ſeſſion determined 
the very important queſtion, © Whe- 
ther the members of the college of 
Juſtice have the privilege of wy 
exempted from all taxations an 
aſſeſſments for the ſupport of the 
poor within the city of * 

| : 
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Their lordſhips delivered their 
ſereral opinions at great length, 
and unanimouſly determined that 
the privilege of exemption from 
this aſſeſſment clearly and 1ndiſ- 
putably belonged to the members of 
the college of juſtice, both from 
ſtatute and uſage. Their lordſhips 
ſpoke with much candour and 11- 
berality on the ſubject. They felt 
the delicacy of deciding a cauſe in 
which they themſelves were par- 
ties; but, whatever might be the 
with of ſome to wave a privilege 
apparently ungracious, the 1mmu- 
nities of an ancient and molt re- 
ſpetable corporation were not to 
be infringed. They fat as judges, 
not as legiſlators ; the interpreters, 
not the makers of the law. It was 
only for the high court of parlia- 
ment to interfece in a matter of 
ſuch magnitude and importance. 

The French king's edict, con- 
cerning Proteſtants was regiſtered 
on the 29th of January. It conſiſts 
of thirty-ſeven articles; of which 
twenty-four reſpect the neceſſary 
detail of marriages, births, bap- 
tiſms, and burials ; the others ſpe- 
city, that Proteſtants are to contri- 
bute to the clergy of the French 
church that the police and muni- 
eipal regulations are to be obeyed 
—that the eſtabliſhed officers of the 
French ſha!l never be interrupted— 
tad that the Proteſtants ſhall be in- 
capable of any act as an incorporat- 
ed commaity, | 
ben. In the court of king's bench 

was ſolemnly argued and de- 
termined a very intereſting queſtion, 
relpefting the laws of marriage: 
u diſpute having ariſen between 
tao pariſhes concerning the ſettle- 
ment of a pauper who had been 
charged to have two wives, but 
„lo had ſworn only to one; an ap- 
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peal was made to the quarter ſeſ- 
ſions, when the juſtices made an 
order, without permitting the wife, 
with whom he had ſworn to have 
contracted matrimony, to prove her 
marriage. A rule n//, therefore, 
was obtained to quaſh this order, 
upon the ground that the wife ought 
to have been admitted an evidence. 
The court was, however, of a con- 
trary opinion, and that the wife is 
in no caſe admitted as a witneſs to 
criminate her huſband, In the caſe 
before the court, the huſband had 
{worn he was married to one wife 
only; the teſtimony of the wife 
would not only have imputed to him 
the crime of perjury, but migbt 
probably have led to a proſecution 
for that offence. They were there- 
fore of opinion, that the order of 
ſeſſions ought to be confirmed, and, 
of courſe, the rule was diſcharged. 

This day being appointed 1415 
for the trial of the impeach- 31. 
ment of Warren Haſtings, eſquire, 
the houſe of commons, about eleven 
o*clock, preceded by the managers 
of the impeachment, came from 
their own houſe into the hall. The 
managers were dreſt, the reſt of the 
members in their uſual undreſs, 
Mr. Burke led the proceſſion, and 
they took their ſeats on the green 
benches. | 

Half an hour after, the lords 
moved from their own chamber of 
parliament : the clerks of parlia- 
ment firſt, the maſters of chancery 
following them, next the ſerjeants, 
then the judges ; after them a he- 
rald, and then the eldeſt ſons of 
peers and peers minor; then, after 
the uſhers, the barons, biſhops, viſ- 
counts, earls, marquiſſes, dakes, 
the archbiſhops, and the lord chan- 
cellor.. The proceſſion cloſed with 
the royal family, the ſon of the 

[N] 3 duke 
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duke of Glouceſter walking firſt, 
and the prince of Wales laſt. In 
Putins to their ſeats they took off 
their hats, and bowed to the throne. 

Having taken their ſeats, the 
ſerjeant at arms made proclama- 
tion, commanding ſilence, and call- 
ed upon Warren Haſtings, eſquire, 
to come into court. 

Mr. Haſtings accordingly came 
into court, accompanied by Mr. 
Sullivan and Mr. Sumner, his two 
bail, and kneeling at the bar in the 
box aſſigned to him, he was ordered 
to riſe, which he accordingly did. 

The ſerjeant at arms then made 
proclamation: 

«« Oyez, Oyez, Oyez. Whereas 
charges of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors have been exhibited by the 
honourable the houſe of commons, in 
the name of themſelves and of all 
the commons of Great Britain, 
againſt Warren Haſtings, eſquire, 
all perſons concerned are to take 
notice that he now ſtands upon his 
trial, and they may come forth 
in order to make good the ſaid 
charges.“ | 

The lord chancellor then addreſſ- 
ed the priſoner as follows: 

«« Warren Haſtings, 
„ You ſtand at the bar of this 
court charged with high crimes and 
miſdemeanors, a copy of which has 
been delivered to you; you have 
been allowed counſel, and a long 
time has been given to you for your 
defence; but this is not to be con- 
ſidered as a particular indulgence 
to you, as it aroſe from the neceſ- 
ſity of the caſe, the crimes with 
which you are charged being ſtated 
to have been committed in a diſtant 
place. Theſe charges contain the 
moft weighty allegations, and they 
come from the higheſt authority: 
this circumſtance, however, though 


ſwer, when the lord chancellor 


it carries with it the moſt ſeriou 
importance, is not to prevent 500 
from making your defence in a fim 
and collected manner, in the con. 
dence that, as a Britiſh ſubjeR, yy 
are entitled ro, and will receiye, 
full juſtice from a Britiſh court,” 

To which Mr. Haſtings made the 
following anſwer : 

« My lords, 

« I am come to this high tribu. 
nal equally impreſſed with a con. 
dence in my own integrity, and in 
the juſtice of the court before which 
I ſtand.“ 

The clerks of the court then pro. 
ceeded to read the charges and the 
anſwers, which they did as long az 
they had day-light ; and about x 
quarter paſt five, had come to the 
end of the ſeventh charge and an. 


moved, that the lords ſhould ad. 
Journ to their own chamber of par. 
liament. They accordingly with. 
drew in the order in which they 
came. 

Her majeſty, with the four elder 
princeſſes, ſat in the center of the 
duke of Newcaſtle's box. The 
queen was waited on by the ducheſs 
of Ancaſter, lady Holderneſs, lord 
Ayleſbury, &c. She was dreſt plain 
without diamonds, and coming 
without ſtate, the uſual etiquette 
was diſpenſed with, and ſhe ſuffered 
the ladies above mentioned, with 
the young daughters of lady Lin- 
coln, to fit on the ſame ſeat with 
her. * 

So high was the public 
anxiety - the iſſue of the Ke 
bruiſing match, which was decided 
yeſterday between Humphreys and 
Mendoza, that neither the diſtance 
from town, nor the ſtate of tbe 
weather, could prevent a very large 


body of people from aflembling 
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* the ſcene of action in Odiham.— 

1 ceyeral hundreds of people paid 

a if a guinea a- piece to gain ad- 
half a gore 

b- miſſion within the paddock, where 

00 the ſtage was raiſed. The paddock 

e, was well defended againſt the mul- 


titude by Tring, Ryan, Dunn, and 
a number of other of the ſtrongeſt 
men in England, who with clubs 
looked like ſo many giants; but 
what can reſiſt the ſhock of an Eng. 
lia mob? The paddock was brok- 
en down, and the torrent ruſhed 
in. 
The combatants mounted the 
ſage exactly at one o'clock, and, 
after the uſual ſalutation, Mendoza 
inſtantly began the onſet with all 
the heat and impetuoſity of a man 
determined on victory. He threw 
himſelf in with much activity, and 
diſplayed much ſhewy enterpriſe, 
witle Humphreys retreated and 
avoided the blows. The latter bore 
himſelf with great reſerve, and the 
Jew was accordingly the aſſailant 
in the firſt ſix or ſeven rounds. In 
theſe, Mendoza being more hazard- 
ous and more ſucceſsful than Hum- 
phreys, the bets, which were two to 
one 1n favour of the latter before the 
battle, changed to fix to four, ſeven 
to four, and at laſt two to one againſt 
him. Several blows of Mendoza had 
their effect. He cut Humphreys 
under the left eye, and of courſe 
endeavoured to follow up the wound, 
but in this he was diſappointed by 
the ſuperior addreſs of his oppo- 
nent, 

The ſtage, from the wetneſs of 
tie day, was extremely ſlippery, 
and for ſome time neither of them 
could keep their feet ſo as to give 
irmneſs to their action. To re- 
medy this, Humphreys threw off his 
hoes, and got a pair of worſted 


lockings, in which, without ſhoes, 
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he continued the battle with im- 


proved footing. 

After they had fought 18 or 19 
minutes, Humphreys began to ma- 
nifeſt his ſuperior ſkill, and the bets 


again changed in his favour. He 


planted a dreadful blow on the 
neck, or near the jaw of the Jew, 
which ſickened, and almoſt diſ- 
abled him. He continued the bat- 
tle, however, with much determi- 
nation of ſpirit, until extravaſated 
blood and exhauſted breath made 
him ſo helpleſs, that he lay on the 
ſtage unable to riſe, and yielded the 
conteſt. 
The battle laſted 29 minutes. 
Humphreys was ſeconded by 
Johnſon, and Mendoza by Jacobs. 
In conſequence of the above bat - 
tle, it is ſaid that upwards of 
20,0001. ſterling of bets will be 
transferred from the Jews to the 
Chriſtians—rather to the Gentiles, 
This day, at a half-yearly 1 
court of the proprietors of the 9 
bank ſtock, the governor acquainted 
the proprietors, that as this was the 
time when the dividends are uſu- 
ally declared, it was the unanimous 
opinion of the direQors, that the 
next half-yearly dividend, ending 
the 25th inſtant, ſhould be three 
pounds ten ſhillings, which makes - 
the increaſe of the dividend of that 
ſtock at the rate of one per cent. 
Limerick, Feb. 25. On the zoth 
inſtant, John Downs, eſquire, in- 
ſpector of exciſe, accompanied by 
ome other civil officers, and a de- 
tachment of the 27th regiment, with 
two field-pieces, proceeded to at- 
tack the caſtle of Ognolly, in which 
has been carried on for ſome years 
an immenſe diſtillery in open defi- 
ance of the laws ; * on the firſt 


appearance of the military force, 
the caſtle ſurrendered wi the 
14 leaſt 
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leaſt reſiſtance. In it was found one 
of the moſt compleat diſtilleries in 
the kingdom, which they totally de- 
ſtroyed. 

DiE D. - On the 31 ult. at Rome, 
about half paſt nine o'clock, prince 
Charles Edward Lewis Caſimir Stu- 
art. Since the death of his father, 
in the year 1765, he aſſumed the 
title of king of England. He was 
commonly known on the continent 
by the name of the chevalier de St. 
George, and in England by that of 
the young Pretender, He was juſt 
ſixty-ſeven years and two montns 
old on the day of his death, being 
born on the zoth of November, 
1720. He was ſon to james Fran- 
cis, prince of Wales, fon to James 
II. His mother was the princeſs 
Maria Clementina Sobieſki, grand- 
daughter of the famous John So- 


bieſki, king of Poland, who beat 


the Turks near Vienna, and made 
them raiſe the fiege of that capital, 
and thus ſaved Chriſtendom from 
deſtruftion. She had an immenſe 
fortune; a great part of which was 
loſt in the fruitleſs attempt made by 
her ſon, in 1745, to place his father 
on the throne of England. She had 
two ſons by her huſband ; Charles, 
who lately died, and Henry-Bene- 
dict, who by his father was created 
duke of York, and who, having 
been promoted to the purple, has 
been generally known by the name 
of Cardinal York. The elder fon 
married, ſome years ago, a princeſs 
of Stolderg, in Germany; but by 
her, who is ſtill alive, he has no 
iſſue. He has left, however, a na- 
tural daughter, whom, by his pre- 
tended royal power, he lately creat- 
ed ducheſs of Albany, and to whom 
he has bequeathed all the property 
he had in the French funds, which 
was very conſiderable. She is about 


twenty-five years of age, and my: 
reſpected for her * como — 
ty, and Ne To his brother 
the cardinal, he has left his empty 
pretenſions to the crown of Ege. 
land. It is thought his eminence 
will change his title, and aſſume 
that of the king-cardinal. His emi. 
nence is a bachelor, and in hi, 
ſixty-third year. The remains of 
prince Charles will be buried inthe 
church of Freſcati, of which ciy 
his brother the cardinal is biſhop, 
who will go in perſon to aſſiſt at 
high maſs, and perform the lat 
duties at his funeral. 

At Chelſea, aged 106, Mrs. 
Mary Warder. She had been 14th 
married to three huſbands, the lat 
of whom. was a penſioner in that 
college. She had been the mother 
of twenty-one children, fifteen of 
whom are alive, and all married, 
The number of her children, grand. 
children, and great grand-children, 
amounted- to ſeventy-two. 

In his 77th year, John Flower, 
eſquire, mayor of the borough of 
Devizes, being the fifth time of his 
filling that office. 


n — 
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The following is a conciſe 
ſtatement of the arrangement 
which his majeſty has been pleaſed 
to make for adjuſting the claims of 
rank between the king's and the 
Eaſt India company's officers, and 
ſettling them on a firm and laſtng 
footing. _. | 

„ Firſt, That from the day when 
hoſtilities ceaſed at Cuddalore, the 
officers in his majeſty's and the 
company's ſervice ſhould rank in. 
diſcriminately from the dates of 
their commiſſions. 

«« Secgudly, 


« Secondly, That if it ſhould 
happen that two commiſhons, now 
er hereafter, ſhould be dated on the 
eme day, the king's officer is to 
have the precedence. 
« Thirdly, That ſuch king's of- 
tcers, as hold commithons dated 
nor to the ceſſation of hoſtilities 
it Cuddalore, ſhould command all 
the company's officers of the ſame 
nk. . | 
5 Fourthly, That brevets ſhould 
be granted by his majeſty's autho- 
rity to the company's officers, dated 
from the ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
„ Fifthly, That, in all future 
promotions, the company's officers 
ſhall receive brevet commiſſions 
from his majeſty. 

« Sixthly, That no officer, poſ- 
ſeſiag brevet local rank in India, 
ſhould remain there, unleſs he chuſes 
to ſerve with his actual rank in the 
king's army. 

« Seventhly, That a period of 
eighteen months ſhould be allowed 
for the exchange of thoſe officers 
who now hold local rank in India, 

1 N the Ravenſworth, an ac- 
2a. count of the loſs of the compa- 
ny's country ſhip, the Ganges, cap- 
tin Frazer, bound from Bengal to 
Madras, has been received, of which 
the following are the particulars : 
On the 22d of May 1787, a leak 
had been diſcovered ; but, while the 
velſel could be kept clear by the 
pumps, no danger was apprehend- 
ed. In the evening, however, the 
pumps were rendered uſeleſs, be- 
Ing choaked by the rice, of which 
the cargo confiſted. In this di- 
lemma it was judged adviſeable to 
run the ſhip aſhore. By two o'clock 
ſhe had taken ground, and was ly- 
ing on her beam-ends, when Mr. 
Corbet, who, with his wife, were 
paſſengers, went down to acquaint 
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his lady of the danger in the tender- 
eſt manner poſſible, of which ſhe was 
ſufficiently appriſed, by the noiſe 
unavoidable on ſuch occaſions, and 
with great compoſure aſſured him, 
ſhe was prepared to meet with him 
whatever might be their fate: with 
this reſolution they got into the top, 
where they remained ſome time, til 
the ſhifting of the ſhip plunged the 


- matt into the ſea with ſuch violence 


as to oblige them all to quit their 
hold, except Mr. Brown, another 
paſſenger, who generouſly leapt in- 
to the water to ſave the lady, but 
periſhed in the attempt. Mr. Cor- 
bet was ſaved by the Pilot ſchooner, 
that took him up in a ſtate of inſen- 
ſibility; he lived to experience all 
the horrors of his miſerable ſitua- 
tion. Out of one hundred and thir- 
teen perſons, forty-three were ſaved. 
Of the gentlemen who periſhed, the 
following are the names: Meſſrs. 
Gardener, Brown, M*Intyre, jun. 
Boulden, and Joſeph. —Lieutenants 
Warren and Nuttel. 
From the Bahama Gazette, 
On the 3d of January, cap- 
tain 'Thomas Thompſon, in 5th, 
the ſloop Sally, beating up from the 
S, W. point of Heneaga, ſaw a 
white flag flying on the ſhore, where, 
on landing, he found twenty-three 
women and fifty-three men and boys 
in a moſt diſtreſſed ſituation, having 
been paſſengers on board a brig 
from Dunlary in Ireland, bound to 
Charles Town and, Baltimore, and 
put aſhore there for want of provi- 
ſions, the brig having been ſix 
weeks at ſhort allowance. They 
were told the place where they were: 
landed was a plentiful iſland, on 
which they would find towns and 
inhabitants who would ſupply them 
with plenty of proviſions; but when 
they toand themielyes deceived, and 
- wanted 
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wanted to return on board, the 
were fired at, and one man killed. 
Captain Thompſon 1s ſaid to have 
landed twenty of theſe unfortunate 
people on Long Iſland, and fifty- ſix 
at Naſſau. 

Edinburgh, March 22. On Wed- 
neſday a ſharp conteſt took place at 
the back of the Black Rocks, near 
Leith harbour, between a boat's 
crew belonging to Newhaven and 
another belonging to Preſton Pans, 
occaſioned by the latter's dragging 
oyſters on the ground laid claim to 
by the former. After a ſevere con- 
flict for about half an hour with 
their oars, boat-hooks, &c. the 
Newhaven men brought in the Preſ- 
ton Pans boat to Newhaven, after 
being much hurt on both ſides. 
'This is the ſecond boat taken from 
them this ſeaſon. 

Ireland. On Tueſday, the 27th 
of March laſt, a large bog of 1,500 
acres, lying between Dundrum and 
Caſhel, in the county of Tippe- 
rary, began to be agitated in an 
extraordinary manner, to the aſto- 
niſhment and terror of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. The rumb- 
ling noiſe from the bog gave the 
alarm, and on the zoth it burſt, and 
a kind of lava iſſued from it, which 
took its direction towards Bally- 
griſſen and Golden, over-ſpreading 
and lay ing waſte a vaſt tract of fine 
fertile land belonging to John Hide, 
eſquire. Every thing that oppoſed 
its courſe was buried in ruins. Four 
houſes were totally deſtroyed, and 
the trees that ſtood near them torn 
up by the roots. The diſcharge has 
been inceſſant ſince the zoth, and 
how far it will extend cannot at 


preſent be determined. 


2 The ſtates of Venice have 
* publiſhed their formal refuſal 
to permit the Ruſſian fleet making 
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uſe of their ports. It is dated in 
the Predagi (i. e. council or ſenate) 
on the 1ſt of March. 

A proclamation was this 
day inſerted in the London 27d. 
Gazette, recalling all Britiſh ſe. 
men, of what denomination ſoever 
or whereſoever, from foreign ſer. 
vice; and 1 all maſteri 
of ſhips, pilots, mariners, ſeamen, 
ſhipwrights, and all other ſeafaring. 
men whatſoever (natural- born ſub. 
jets of G. B.) from entering into 
foreign ſ-rvice without licence, on 
pain of being proſecuted with the 
utmoſt ſeverity of the law; and, in 
caſe of being captured by the Turks, 
&c. excluded from all right of re. 
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APRIL. 


This morning, came on the . 
ballot for ſix Birectors of the 9" 
Eaſt India company, in the room of 
thoſe who go out annually by rota- 
tion. About a quarter after eleven 
o'clock in the evening, the ſcruti- 
neers declared the numbers to be, 
for | 

Abraham Robarts, eſq; 1,045 
John Michie, eſq; 1,021 
George Tatem, eſq; 978 
Thomas Parry, eſq; 856 
John Woodhouſe, eſq; 830 
Charles Mills, eſq; 793 
David Scott, eſq; 729 

The firſt ſix gentlemen, who are 
duly elected, were upon the pro- 
prictors liſt. David Scott, eſquire, 
was the only.new candidate who had 
not been in the direction. 

The following is a correct liſt of 
the eight gentlemen who have been 
elected this year to ſerve as Direc- 


tors of the bank of England: 


CHRONICLE. 


Thomas Boddington, eſq; 
Thomas Dea, eſq; 

ohn Harriſon, eſq; 
Chriſtopher Puller, eſq; 
Thomas Raikes, eſq; 
Samuel Thornton, eſq; 
Pen. Winthrop, eſq; 
Moſes Yeldham, eſq; 

The laſt gentleman was elected 
in the room of Lyde Brown, eſq; 
deceaſed. 

N. B. It is a rule agreed upon 
by the Directors of the Bank, that 
eight out of the twenty-four go out 
every year in rotation, with an ex- 
ception only to thoſe who have paſſed 
the chair. 

8 the evening lady Wal- 
In. jace's new comedy of the 
Ton was attempted to be a ſecond 
time acted at Covent Garden thea- 
tre, when the clamour was ſo great 
againſt it, that it was with difficulty 
the actors could get through with 
their parts. In the general uproar, 
whilſt Mr. Lewis was bowing to ob- 
tain audience, a quart bottle was 
thrown from the gallery into the 
pit, This increaſed the diſorder ; 
but the occaſion being declared, 


and a reward of ten pounds offered 


to diſcover the delinquent, and a 
proper apology made by the mana- 
ger, the repreſentation was ſuffered 
to proceed quietly to the end ; and 
an indulgence of one night more, 
to give the author's numerous 
friends an opportunity of ſeeing it 
atted, was granted. 

St. James's, April g. A chapter of 
the moſt noble order of the Garter 
having been ſummoned to meet this 
day, the knights companions, with 
the officers of the order, all in their 
mantles ; the knights (with their 
collars) attended the ſovereign in 
his own apartment, from whence a 
proceſſion being made, as uſual, to 
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the great council chamber, and the 
ſovereign and knights companions 
ſeated, the biſhop of Carliſle was 
introduced, and humbly prayed to 
be admitted to take the oath of re- 
giſter of that moſt noble order; 
which being done, and the ſovereign 
having inveſted him with the in- 
ſignia of office, he withdrew to his 
5 ; and as by the ſtatutes none 

ut knights can be elected, Garter 
and Black- rod introduced his grace 
the duke of Dorſet, who was knight- 
ed by the ſovereign with the ſword 
of ſtate, as was likewiſe the duke 
of Northumberland. This cere- 
mony over, and the ſuffrages col- 
lected, the knights companions pro- 
ceeded to election, when his grace 
of Dorſet, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, was declared duly elected. 
In like manner his grace of North. 
umberland was declared duly elect- 
ed, 

On the 2d inſt. the prince biſhop of 
Liege iſſued a proclamation againſt 
gaming in any part of his domini- 
ons, particularly at Spa, under the 
penalty of two hundred gold florins 
for the firſt offence, and two years 
impriſonment for the ſecond. 

The damages done by the late 
ſtorms and inundations in Portugal 
are eſtimated at above two millions 
of cruſadoes. From Coimbra they 
write, that the fertile province of 
Beira has been laid waſte by the 
overflowing of the Mondego river, 
in ſuch a manner as to require many 
years to reſtore it to its former ſtate. 
The waters roſe ſo high, and with 
ſuch impetuoſity, as to bear down 
the noble bridge, the admiration of 


all travellers. * 


London Gazette. 
Conſtantinople, Feb. 22 

The grand divan, which |, 

was aſſembled here on the 19? 

5 11th 


: 
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11th inſtant, came to the reſolution 
of releaſing Monſ. de Bulgakow, the 
Ruſſian miniſter, and the Ruſſian 
ſubjects, detained in the ſeven tow- 
ers. Monſ. de Bulgakow 1s pre- 
paring to depart by ſea, and has 
given orders to freight ſhips for 
himſelf, his drugoman, and their fa- 
milies, for Leghorn. 

Baron d'Herbert, the Imperial 

internuncio, and his interpreters, 
with all their families, departed 
from Conſtantinople the 15th in- 
ſtant. 
The court of king's-bench 
termined, that a woman 
was competent to ſerve the offices of 
commiſſioner of the ſewers and over- 
ſeer of the poor. Mr. Juſtice Aſh- 
urſt obſerved, that the ſtatute of 
Elizabeth mentioned ſubſtantial 
houſekeepers, without diſtinction of 
ſex. He alſo mentioned a pariſh 
where a woman was choſen conſta- 
ble, 

A diſſection at Mr. Cruickſhank's, 
in Windmill-ſtreet, is ſaid to have 
occaſioned much ſpeculation among 
the gentlemen of the faculty, there 
being no well-atteſted deſcription, 
in the anatomical annals of this or 
any other country, of ſuch a pheno- 
menon. The intellines are all re- 
verſed, the heart, &c. being on the 
right-fide, and the liver on the left. 
In every other reſpect, but ſitua- 
tion, the parts are complete, It is 
very probable, the perſon himſelf 
might live without a conſciouſneſs 
of ſuch a difference in the internal 
ſtructure of his body. 

Dizp.— At Hawes, county of 
York, aged 105, John Scarr, a 
pauper. He could thread a needle 
wit et ſpectacles, and crack nuts 
In W. year of his life, as well 
as molt young people. 


Mrs. Mary Deleny, at her houſe 
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of the late ducheſs dowager of Pon: 


* 


in St. James's Place, April \.. 
1788, within a month of the comple. 
tion of her 88th year. She was the 
daughter of Bernard Granville, e, 

married, firſt, to Alexander Pen. 

darves, of Roſcrow, county of Cory. 

wall, eſq; and, ſecondly, to Pauick 

Delany, dean of Down, in Ireland. 

She was niece to George Granville 
lord Lanſdowne, ſecretary at wy 
under queen Anne, one of the fr} 
patrons of Pope, and himſelf a poet, 
In his ſociety, which was that of x 
very poliſhed court, ſhe acquired, in 
her youth, a grace and dignity of 
manners which ſhe preſerved to the 
laſt, Married early, and retired into 
a remote county, the had the leiſure 
and good ſenſe to cultivate a natu- 
rally vigorous mind ; and her letters 
and converſation eminently evinced 
the good uſe ſhe made of the oppor: 
tunity. She poſſeſſed, in an uncom- 
mon degree, that quick feeling of 
the elegant and beautiful which con- 
ſtitutes taſte : ſhe was peculiarly ft. 
ted, therefore, to ſucceed in the ſine 
arts, She made a great proficiency 
in mulic ; but loved and excelled 
principally in painting, in which ſhe 
has been equalled by few of her ſex. 
When the failure of her eyes diſabled 
her from purſuing the higherbranches 
of the art, in her 78th year ſhe 1nvent- 
ed a new one, that of imitating flow- 
ers in paper moſaic ; and, till her 
83d, when the dimneſs of her fight 
prevented her going on even with 
that, ſhe completed 98 plants to 2 
degree of perfection and effect not 
cally to be conceived but by thoſe 
who have ſeen them. She preſerved 
her warm affections and fine under- 
ſtanding to the laſt ; and crowneda 
long and exemplary life by a calm, 
compoſed, and cheerful death. She 
was the choſen friend and companion 
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| 5 . 
1nd, and during her grace'slife con- 


latly reſided with her. Mrs, De- 


any afterwards removed to Windſor, 
bis Majeſty unſolicited preſenting 
her with a reſidence there, and with 
an addition to her income, which be- 
bre was far from inconſiderable. 


— 


M A . 


By the laſt accounts received 
. from the fleet from Botany 
day, they arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 1 3th of October 
ak, and expected to fail again about 
ne middle of November, and to 
proceed directly for their place of 
deſtination. They were very heal- 
thy, and the convicts very orderly, 
The number of deaths from Eng- 
1nd to the Cape amounted to twen- 
ty-one. | 
„. Came on a trial at Guild- 
hall, in which the trading peo- 
ple are deeply intereſted. The ſole 
queſtion was this, Whether the 
plaintiffs, who are wholeſale grocers 
and tea dealers, to whom the de- 
fendant was a cuſtomer, were en- 
titled ro intereſt, on the amount of 
goods ſold, computed from the end 
of three months, being the- uſual 
credit in the plaintiffs trade? which 


was decided in favour of the plain- 
tiffs. | 


19th, 


—_—— 


7 


His royal highneſs the 
duke of Orleans arrived at 
Portland-place from Paris, having 
obtained leave of his ſovereign to 
retire to England till affairs are 


ſettled at court. His firſt viſit was 
to Monſ. de Calonne, with whom 
he held conference for ſome con- 
hderable time, which ſufficiently in- 
cicates the ſubject of his miſſion. His 
next viſit was to the prince of Wales. 


Corpus Chriſti, for an Engliſh | 
on Refinement; and to Mr. ho 
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Came on be tried, before h 
lord Loughborough and a 9 
ſpecial jury, the cauſe inſtituted by 
the counteſs of Strathmore againſt 
Mr. Bowes, to recover back certain 
eſtates (value 12,0001. ,a-year) 
which ſhe had ſecured to herſelf by 
a private deed, made previous to 
her marriage with the defendant. 
This was on ifſue directed by the 
lord chancellor; and the queſtion 
for the jury to try was, Whether 
a deed the 1ſt of May 1777, exe- 
cuted by the court, revoking the 
former deed, was obtained by the 
influence of terror, arifing from 
cruelty and violence.” And the 
jury, without going out of court, 
brought in a verdict for the plain- 
tiff. The whole court expreſſed the 
higheſt ſatis faction. 

Edinburgh. On Sunday, the 
25th, the king, queen, and prince 
of Wales, were prayed for by 
name, and the reſt of the royal 
family in the uſual manner, in all 
the Nonjuring chapels in this city 
and Leith. The ſame manner of 
teſtifying the loyalty of the Scotch 
E piſcopalians will alſo be obſerved 
in every part of the country, in con- 
ſequence of the reſclutioa come to 
by the biſhops and clergy of that 
perſuaſion. Thus an effectual end 
is put to the moſt diſtant idea of diſ- 
affection, in any part of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions, to his royal perſon 
and government. 

The two annual prizes of , 
20 guineas each, given by lord gol? , 
North, chancellor of the univerſity of 
Oxford, are, for the preſent year, ad- 
judged to Mr. Roberts, A. B. of 


han, of Merton College, for Mia 
Heroics on the Art of Chemiſtry. 
Both 
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Both of theſe compoſitions will be 
recited in the theatre at the enſuing 
commemoration. 

As the princeſs Elizabeth 
was ſitting in her apartment, in 
the afternoon, her royal highneſs 
was ſurprized with the abrupt en- 
trance of a ſhabby man. The prin- 
ceſs, exceedingly alarmed, haſtily 

uitted the room by an oppolite 
oor, and acquainted her atten- 
dants with what had happened. 
The page in waiting ran inſtantly 
and ſeized the fellow, who, upon 
examination, appeared to be a poor 
inſane creature, who by ſome means 
or other had got into the palace un- 

rceived. Being taken to the 
odge, the porter proteſted, he had 
no recollection of any ſuch man 
having paſſed; and being queſtion- 
ed in what manner he had obtained 


31ſt. 


admittance, he laughed at the porter 


* 


up 


for aſking ; ſaying, it was his buſineſs 
to tell, and never would ſay more. 
As he appeared a harmleſs creature, 
he was ſuffered to depart ; but in a 
ſhort time returned, and, in peremp- 
tory terms, infiſted on being intro- 
duced to the princeſs, ** That he 
might pay his adorations at her 
feet.” It was then thought neceſ- 
ſary to take him into cuſtody, and 
notice to be ſent to lord Sidney. 
The reſult was, that, after being 
confined till next day, he was then 
examined by the magiſtrates in Bow- 
ſtreet, when it appeared his name 
was Spang; his father a Dane, but 
himſelf an Engliſhman, and a hair- 
dreſſer ; that he had till lately 
worked with a Mr. Warren, who 
gave him a good charaQter ; and, 
the whole, his inſanity being 
OT on the cleareſt evidence, 
the Magiſtrates ordered his pariſh to 
provide for him. 
DIE. —At her houſe in Caven- 


and conſolidated, and ſeveral regu- 


diſh-ſquare, Mrs. Adams, a vide 
lady of large fortune. Dying wit, 
out immediate heirs, ſhe has dig, 
buted upwards of 50, oool. in lepz. 
cies; among which are, zool. y 
Mary-le- Bonne charity - ſchool; 
loool. to her own maid, and 5oal, 
to her coachman. She has alſo left 
an annuity of 151. a year, for the 
ſupport of a favourite dog. Her te, 
mains were depoſited, on the morg. 
ing of the 22d inſt. in Mary. le. 
Bonne burying-ground, attended 
an immenſe concourſe of people, the 
children of the ſchool ſinging an 
anthem as the proceſſion paſſe 
through the ſtreets. 4 

At Oſtend, aged 107, Mr, 
George de Druſina. He was born 
in France, but had been upward 
of eighty years in the ſervice of the 
emperor of Germany. | 

Aged 102, Mademoiſelle Jun, a 
nun of the Urſuline order at Bour- 
deax. She had led an auſtere re. 
ligious life till ſhe was 100 years 
old, and it was with regret that ſhe 
obeyed the poſitive orders of her 
ſuperior to keep her room on ac- 
count of her age. 


] U N E. 


Jamaica, April 5, The ſlave , 
laws here have been reviſed * 


lations made in favour of the ne- 
groes. The aſſembly have paſſed 
an act, which contains the follow- 
ing reforms: 1. Every poſſeſſor of 
a ſlave is prohibited from turning 
him away when incapacitated by 
ſickneſs or age, but muſt provide 
for him the wholeſome neceſlaries 
of life, under a penalty of ten pounds 
for every offence. 2, Every perion 
who mutilates a ſlave ſhall pay 3 

le 
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ine not exceeding one hundred 

dunds, and be impriſoned not ex- 
weeding twelve months; and, in 
very atrocious caſes, the ſlaves may 
be declared free. 3. Any rſon 
wantonly or bloody-mindedly kill- 
ing a (ave ſhall ſuffer death. 4+ 
Any perſon whipping, bruiſing, 
wounding, or impriſoning, a ſlave 
not his property, nor under his care, 
{hall be ſubject to fine and impriſon- 
ment. 5- A parochial tax to be 
raiſed for the ſupport of negroes diſ- 
abled by ſickneſs and old age, hav- 
ing no owners.“ 

Mr. Tankard, a king's officer at 
Dartford, in conſequence of an in- 
formation, ſtopped the mail - coach 
from Dover, and demanded of the 
guard the key of the trunk on which 
de ſat. Being refuſed, he broke 
the trunk open, and two letter bags, 
wich the braſs labels,“ Dover bags, 
were found filled with lace. The 
coach and horſes were ſeized. 

1 Lord Mansfield ſigned the 
d. reſignation of his office at Caen- 
Lodge, before Mr. Montague the 
maſter in chancery, who underwrote 
it, and afterwards diſpatched it to 
the lord chancellor, who next day 
laid it before the king. Some ſlight 
exiſting differences, it is ſaid, was 
the reaſon the reſignation did not 
take place at the chancellor's houſe. 
+ A cauſe was determined in 
Te. the court of king's-bench, of 
conſequence to be remembered. A 
temale ſervant, having hired herſelf 
for a year, gave notice to quit at 
the end of her term, Her miſtreſs, 
in the mean time, in conſequence of 
impertinent behaviour, diſcharged 
her eight days before the expiration 
of the year ; but at the ſame time 
paid her wages in full for the year's 
lervice. The queſtion before the 
court was, „Whether this ſervice 
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L 
gained a ſettlement ?” The cour 
determined in the affirmative. 

\ Arrived at Edinburgh the th. 
much talked of Mr. Brodie, */ 
lately apprehended for robbing the 
Edinburgh bank, after being tra- 
ced to London, frem London to 
Flanders, and from Flanders to 
Rotterdam, where he was ſeized, 
identified, and delivered up to the 
Britiſh conſul, in that city. Brodie 
was a man of property, of whom 
a particular account may be ex- 
pected. 

One of his majeſty's meſ- ch. 
ſengers arrived at the office of 
the marquis of Caermarthen, with 
the proviſional treaty of defenſive 
alliance between his majeſty and 
the king of Pruſſia, ſigned on the 
13th inſtant, by plenipotentiaries 
duly authorized for that purpoſe. 

Lord Elcho, grand maſter of * 
all the lodges in Scotland, at- Ot 
tended by a reſpectable body of free 
and accepted maſons, laid the foun- 
dation- ſtone of an aſſembly- room, 
to be built in a moſt elegant ſtyle, 
at Haddirigton, by ſubſcription. 

Dir D.—At his houſe in lt 
the Adelphi, much lamented, *** 
George Heſſe, eſq. The manner 
of his death renders the circumſtance 
ſtill more unfortunate. About two 
o'clock in the morning he came 
home, and went into his library, 
where it appears he wrote five let- 
ters, which were found upon the 
table, addreſſed to the following 
perſons: Mrs. Heſſe, ſen. his mother, 
Mrs. Heſſe, jun. his wife, Mr. 
Agar, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. 
Woodman. After which he charged 
very lightly one of his own travel- 
ling piſtols, and, putting it intgyhis 
mouth, diſcharged it. Th 
went through his head, and was 
found upon the ſopha, 'The report 


Was 
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was not heard by any of the ſervants 


of the houſe, About eight, the 
maid-ſervant went in to open the 
windows, and ſeeing a man's leg 
on the ſopha, on opening the door, 
ſhe ran down to tell the valet that 
ſome man had broke into the houſe, 
On coming into the room, he im- 
mediately perceived it was his maſ- 
ter, who was lying at his length on 
the ſopha, with the piſtol in his 
right hand, acroſs his breaſt. The 
letters above mentioned were on the 
table, with his watch, and a pen- 
knife. On the day preceding, Mr. 
Heſſe had dined with lord Gage; 
whence he went to the club at Phil- 
limore's, and, on leaving that, im- 
mediately went home. 'The whole 
evening he was remarkably thought- 
fal ; and for many weeks paſt had 
ſhewn ſymptoms of an altered mind. 


- The. coroner's inqueſt brought in 
their verdict · lunacy. 


LY.LY. 


On the 12th inſtant, at five in the 
afternoon, their majeſties, with their 
royal highneſſes the princeſs royal 
aid princeſs Auguſta, arrived at 
Cheltenham, in Gloucelterthire, for 
the benefit of the waters of that long- 
neglected ſpa. Their majeſties ſet 
out from Windſor about ſeven in the 
morning, proceeded to the earl of 
Harcourt's at Nuneham in Oxford- 
ſhice, where they ſtayed about two 
hours, and then proceeded on their 
journey through crowds of people, 
who were every where aſſembled on 
the road, to expreſs their loyalty to 


tvs majeſty. 


| the 18th their majeſties and 
the princeſſes attended divine ſer- 
vice at the pariſh church, where a 


ſermon was preached by the lor 


- 


biſhop of Glouceſter. 

The royal family reſide at 1g 
Fauconberg's, a delightful ſeat 
about a quarter of a mile from 
the town, and two hundred yarg, 
from the ſpa. 

Their majeſties ride or walk z. 
broad every day; and it may be 
eaſily conceived with what crowds of 
loyal ſubjects they are attended. 
They want no military guards, 

On the 19th their majeſties and 
the princeſſes paid a viſit to eu 
Bathurſt, at Oakley Grove, where 
they were moſt nobly entertained, 
and a dinner Neige for a king 


which their majeſties, as was preyi. th 
ouſly intimated, could not be pre. ce 
vailed on to partake, becauſe in A 
direct oppoſition to the purple of th 


going to Cheltenham: 

They have fince been to Glou- 
ceſter, and are ſoon to viſit Worceſ. 
ter and Hartlebury. | 

A moſt extraordinary rob- 10 
bery was this day diſcovered '5* 
to have happened at Devonſhire. 
houſe, where the lock of his grace 
cabinet had been broken, and medals 
carried off to a conſiderable amount, 
Some diſcoveries have already been 
made, but not ſufficient to enable 
us to authenticate the recital. 

This afternoon the ſecretary 
of ſtate ſent a free pardon to 
Wilkins, the printer, in Newgate; 
but the right honourable Jord 
George Gordon, who employed 
Wilkins, {till remains cloſe priſoner 
in that gaol. 

The ceremony of preſenting the 
Indian ambaſſadors at Verſailles 
took place on Sunday the 10th in- 
ſtant. A ſplendid throne was pre- 
pared dans la alle d* Hercule (Her- 
cules's hall, in the king's palace at 

| Verſailles) 


1i1les), and on that throne the 
* anal be them. The proceſ- 
ſon attending their introduction 
was very magnificent. The queen 
receded, in a beautiful white dreſs 
elegantly embroidered with va- 
riegated flowers. Her breaſt and 
ſleeve knots, of rich diamonds, 
dazzled the eyes of the gazing ad- 
mirers, but chiefly her aigret, which 
was compoſed of brilliants of the 
moſt pure water. The duke of 
Bourbon was in the royal retinue. 
The other princes of the blood did 
not attend, When his majeſty 
bad reached the throne, and the 
etiquette of placing the queen, 
the royal brothers, and the prin- 
ceſſes Elizabeth de Provence and 


adjuſted, the three ambaſſadors 
advanced in ſolemn ſtate, without 
muſic, accompanied by twenty-four 
attendants in their Indian dreſſes 
and muſlin turbans, beſpangled with 
filver and gold. One of them car- 
ried a —— for the queen in his 
hands, ſhut up in a kind of box; it 
was thought to be pearls. The pro- 
ſentation was ſoon over, and they 
returned to Trianon, where they had 
ſlept the preceding evening, and 
where they dined 1n their own way. 
In the afternoon they returned to 
Verſailles, to enjoy the curious diſ- 
play of waters, with' which they 
were exceedingly pleaſed. 
17th Came on to'be heard be- 
fore the chancellor, at Lin- 
cln's-inn-hall, a petition of a ſin- 
gular nature. The petitioner was 
a bankrupt, who was ſolicitous to 
obtain his certificate, to which his 
creditors had ſignified their conſent. 
The prayer of his petition was, 
that a queſtion propounded to him by 
ne of his creditors, at his laſt exa- 
mination, and the bankrupt's an- 
Ver, XXX. | 


Artois on his right and left, was 
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{wer to ſuch. queſtion, might be ex · 
punged from the proceedings under 
the commiſſion of bankruptcy. 

The queſtion propounded was, 
Whether the bankrupt had loſt five 
Poem by a game at cards?—which 

e acknowledged he had. 

This application to the chancel- 
lor became 3 by a certain 
proviſion in the bankrupt laws, by 
which a bankrupt, who has loſl five 
pounds at one time at a game of 
cards, and ſome other ſpecies of 
gambling therein deſcribed, is pre- 
cluded from obtaining his certifi- 
Cate, 

The chancellor rejected the peti- 
tion. 

The high court of .Juſti- 
ciary A of Edinbarhe to #5 the 1 
pronounce ſentence upon james 
Granger, unanimouſly found guilty 
by his jury, of having taken an active 
part in the combination among the 
operative weavers, and the riots 
which afterwards took place in 
Glaſgow and its neighbourhood in 
September laſt. The verdict of the 
jury being read, that the priſoner 
ſhould be carried back to the Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh, therein to re- 
main till Wedneſday the 13th of- 
Auguſt next, on which day be ſhould 
be publicly whipt through the ſtreets 
of the city by the hands of the com- 
mon executioner; that he ſhould. 
then he ſet at liberty, and be allow - 


ed till the 4th of October to ſettle 


his affairs; after which he ſhould 
baniſh himſelf from Scotland for 
ſeven years, under the uſual certifi- 
cations m caſe of his again return- 
ing during chat period ;*” the lord 
juſtice clerk defired the opinion of 
the court upon the ſentence which - 
fell to the court to be pronounced in 
conſequence of the verdict of the 
jury. The judges all concurred in 

(0] the 
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the heinouſneſs of the offence, 
but felt for the priſoner, who, till 
thoſe unhappy diſturbances took 
place, had behaved as a good and 


. worthy citizen, and lord Eſkgrove 


even wiſhed that the public whip- 
ping could be remitted. 'There 
were ſome, he ſaid, ſo callous, as to 
receive that chaſtiſement with no 
other emotion than what the ſmart 
of the laſh of the executioner occa- 
fioned ; while there were othcrs who 
had ſo high a ſenſe of the indignity 
that they would rather almoſt ſub- 
mit to the laſt puniſhment of the 
law than endure it ; theſe being his 
ſentiments, he was extremely ſorry 
to be under the neceſſity of differing 
from the majority of their lordſhips 
In the mode of puniſhment, though 
he perfectly agreed in the atrociouſ- 
neſs of the crime. Lord Swinton 
felt. much for the ſituation of the 
2 but, ſitting as a judge, 

e thought himſelf bound to call 
in his judgment to correct thoſe 
feelings, by way of example for the 
benefit of ſociety. The ſentence, 
as before recited, was agreed to and 
pronounced. 

DiE D. —At Selkirk, aged 116, 
William Riddell. This man, who, 
in the early part of his life, was a 
gonſiderable ſmuggler, and remark- 
able for his love of brandy, which 
he drank in very large quantities, 
was always ſo fond of good ale, that 
he has often declared he never drank 
a draught of pure water. He was 
not a regular drunkard, but had 
frequent paroxyſms of drinking, 
which continued ſeveral ſucceſſive 
days. After his goth year, he at 


— 


one time drank for a fortnight to- 


| Ir, with only a few intervals of 
ſleep in his chair, When he married 
his third wife he was 95; and re- 
tained his memory and other facul- 


ties to his death, For the laſt to 


years of his life his chief ſubſiftens . 
was a little bread infuſed in ſpinu 5 
and ale. 9 
* ” * — p 
AUGUST. x 

The poll for member for 4 
the city of Weſtminſter finally 4, © 
cloſed, when the numbers on caſt 4 


up the books were as follow : 
Townſhend, Hood, Tan h 
polled, 


Frid. July 18, 572 292 1 
Saturday 19, 521 484 10g 
Monday 21, 826 839 166; 
Tueſday 22, 440 704 116 
Wedneſd. 23, 382 573 gz; 
Thurſday 24, 517 488 ia; 
Friday 25, 408 415 B81 
Saturday 26, 302 216 gil 
Monday 28, 643 382 10% 
Tueſday 29, 469 233 71 
Wedneſd. zo, 398 236 by 
Thurſday 31, 264 156 48 
Frid. Aug. 1, 123 97 20 
Saturday 2, 177 26 c 


Monday 4, 359 193 5 


6392 5569 119i 


Majority for Lord J. Townſhend32 
Brighton, Aug. 6. This day, & 
bout twelve o'clock, the ſtand i 
the race-ground was crowded will 
the nobility, gentry, and others, 8 
ſee three pitched battles on a fag 
erected for that purpoſe before tie 
ſtand, The firſt was between Wat 
ſon and Jones. They both fought 
with great ſpirit for eighteen 1. 
nutes, and aimed moſt of the blow 
at the head. Jones, finding him 
too weak for any hopes of fu 
erage to Watſon. — The ſecond 
attle was between Ward and Ref: 
nolds. Ward (not the Briſtol 1 


re. 


„ 2 


was evidently the ſtrongeſt, and 
fought manfully ; . but 
titted, ſhewed but little ſport, and 
on the firſt fair blow in the face, 
gave it up.—The third battle was 
between T'yne and Earl. Earl was 
the taller man, and a ſhoe-maker 
by trade; Tyne 1s a taylor, and has 
fought ſeveral battles. They both, 
from the firſt ſet-to, ſhewed great 
courage, and waſted but little time 
in manceuvring. Tyne appeared to 
have moſt fill; but Earl fought 
very faſt, and generally threw him. 
In the ſecond round, Tyne's right 
eye was Cloſed up, and in a few 
rounds more he cut Earl terribly 
over the face in ſeveral places, and 
aimed moſt of his blows at the head 
and breaſt, However, after a dread- 
ful conflict of forty-eight minutes, 
Tyne ſtruck Earl under the left fide, 
and immediately cloſed in, and 
threw him a moſt dreadful fall, 
which killed him inſtantly. Seve- 
ral ſurgeons, who were preſent, en- 
deavoured to bleed him, and other- 
wiſe uſe their ſkill; but all to no 
purpoſe, His Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales has declared that 
he would have ſome ſettlement made 
on the neareſt relation of the de- 
ceaſed; but that, on account of 
the dreadful example he had then 
witneſſed, he would never more 
either ſee or patronize another ſtage 


light. 0 

Being the birth- day of the 
rb. Prince of Wales, "A then 
entered into the 27th year of his 
age, the ſame was obſerved in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, with illumi- 
nations, and other demonſtrations of 
Joy. At Brighton, where his Royal 
Highneſs ordered an elegant dinner 
to be provided, it was ftill more 
Iplendidly obſerved, In the even- 
ng a general illumination was diſ- 


eynolds 
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played ; and the caſtle honoured by 
company of the firſt diſtinction. 

Was the day appointed, ch. 
by his Majeſty, for the cele- 75 
bration of the birth - day of his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales at 
Windſor. Thoſe who were preſent 
on this occaſion, ſpeak of the ſolem- 
nity as one of the fineſt ſights ever 
ſeen in this kingdom. Twelve of 
the Royal Family were ſeated at one 
table, and very near one hundred of 
the nobility of both ſexes, at two 
long tables to the right and left of 
the firſt, The coup d cil of the 
whole, therefore, from the decora- 
tions of the tables, the blaze of 
lights, the ſplendor of the dreſſes, 
and, above all, the beauty of the 
ladies, formed a ſcene that was at 
once awful and impreſſive. 

Prince Charles of Lich- * 
tenſtein arrived at Vienna, 2. 
brought in a litter from Zagran, b 
eighteen Sclavonians, relieving eac 
other ſucceſſively on the road. The 
princeſs accompanied him with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and attention; but 
little hope is entertained of his re- 
covery. : 

Marſhal Laudohn has been ap- 
pointed commander in chief in Cro- 
atia, in his room. | 

Marſhal Laudohn had a narrow 
eſcape in the late action; as he was 
reconnoitring with his firſt aid- du- 
camp, two centinels in an advanced 
piquet- guard fired, and both ſhots 
took place—one wounded the aid- 
du-camp rather dangerouſly, the 
other hit ſome of Marſhal Laudohn's 
accoutrements, and wounded the 
horſe on which he was mounted. 

The Turkiſh fort of Gradiſca, ſo 
much boaſted of by the Auſtrians, 
is among the firſt trophies of his 
victories. The miſerable garriſon 
of which was reduced to the pitiful 
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number of 265 men, who, notwith- 
ſtanding, refaſed to ſurrender, till 
they could no longer endure the 
ſtench of their own dead. Only ten 
pieces of cannon were found in the 
fort. 

A letter lately received from 
York, among other ooh gh 

ives the following deſcription of 
9 mauſoleum, erected about a mile 


from the front of Wentworth-houſe, 


ment after the diſpatches were put 
on ſhore. | 
On Sunday laſt, about twelve 
o' clock, the Archbiſhop of 31f, 
Sens, prime miniſter of France 
was diſmifſed from his employ. 
ments. . 
' Dizp.—At his houſe in Pall 
Mall, about two o'clock in the 20. 
morning, Mr. Gainſborough, ty 
painter, one of the greateſt geniules 


the top-ſtone of which, a few days 
before the letter was written, was 
ſet by the Right Hon. lord Milton, 
ſon of earl Fitzwilliam, on which 
he laid a bank of England note, 
value ten pounds, for the workmen. 
The baſe of this noble ſtructure is 
of the Doric order, 26 feet ſquare; 
the middle ſtory of the Corinthian ; 
and the rotunda, of twelve columns, 
of the Compoſite order. This grand 
edifice is erected to the memory of 
that great and illuſtrious character 
the late Marquis of Rockingham, 
The inſide of the baſe ſtory forms 
a dome ſupported by twelve Doric 
columns, wherein are intended to 
be placed ſtatues of the late mar- 
2 late Sir George Savile, and 
ome other of his intimate friends. 
In the inſide of the ſecond ſtory is 
placed a Roman ſarcophagus. The 
whole of the building is about go 
feet high, and forms a noble ob- 
ject, not only from the houſe, but 
for ſeveral miles round the adjacent 
country. a 3 
is morning the purſer 
29th. of the Princeſs , Par the 
laſt ſhip expected from Madras this 
ſeaſon, arrived at the India-houſe, 
with advice of the arrival of that 
ſhip off St. Helen's. She has 
brought diſpatches from that preſi- 
dency to the court of directors, 
which were near being loſt on land - 
ing, the boat being overſet the mo- 


1 


that ever adorned any age or a 
nation. His death was occafione 
by a wen in the neck, which grey 
internally, and ſo large as to ch. 
ſtru& the paſſages. The effects of 
it became violent, a few month 
ſince, from a cold caught one mom- 
ing in Weſtminſter-hall, at the trial 
of Mr. Haſtings. The malady be. 
gan to increaſe from this time; but 
its ſyniptoms ſo much eluded the 
{ill of Dr. Heberden and Mr. John 
Hunter, that they declared it wa 
nothing more than a ſwelling in the 
glands, which the warm weather 
would diſperſe. With this proſpe 
he went to his cottage near Rich- 
mond, where he remained for a fey 
days; but growing worſe, he re. 
turned. A ſuppuration taking place 
ſoon after, Mr. Jehn Hunter ac. 
knowledged the protuberance to be 
a cancer. Mr. Pott was at this 
time called in, with Dr. Warten; 
who confirmed this opinion, but 
found it impracticable to adminilte 
aid. In a ſituation thus deſperate, 
the eſteemed and admired Gainſbo- 


— _ * 


rough languiſted, and died 1gno- 


rant of the malady which brought 
him to his end. Since his death, 
the part has been opened, the ex- 
creſcence examined, and replaced. 
— Mr. Gainſborough was juſt turned 
of 61 years of age. Of his great 
excellence, both as a portrait aud: 


landſcape painter, the number , 


to ſpeak. 

ihe In Glaſgow town hoſpital, 
24th. aſter eight days illneſs, aged 
105, John Young, weaver, born in 
cumbernauld. He wrought for his 
own ſupport till the age of 99, when 
he was received into the hoſpital, 
and has fince been employed in 
winding yarn. On the 15th inſt. 
the day allowed the poor of the hoſ- 
pital to ſee their friends, he went 
out with the reſt, He retained his 
memory to the laſt ; remembered 
the battle of the Boyne, and the 
maſſacre of Glencoe. 

At Paris, her grace Eliza- 
26th. beth counteſs-dowager of Briſ- 
tol, ducheſs dowager of Kingſton. 
She was ſole daughter and heireſs of 
colonel Thomas Chudleigh, late of 
Chelſea-college (younger brother 
of fir George Chudleigh, bart. of 
Aſhton, in Devonſhire) and Harriet 
his wife. In 17435 ſhe was ap- 
pointed one of the maids of honour 
to the princeſs of Wales ; which 
office ſhe continued to hold till her 
marriage with the duke of King- 
ſton.— Her grace was married Aug. 
4, 1744, in the pariſh church of 
Lainſton, in Hampſhire, the ſeat of 
John Merrill, eſq. by the rev. 
Thomas Amis, rector of that pariſh, 
to the hon. Auguſtus- John „ 
then lieutenant of the Cornwall man 
of war, ſecond ſon of John lord 
Hervey, ſon and heir of John the 
rſt earl of Briſtol (who, in conſe- 
quence of the death of his eldeſt 
brother, George-William, the ſe- 
cond earl of ' Briſtol, unmarried, 
March 20, 1775, ſucceeded to that 
title) both parties being then about 
eighteen years of age. The iſſue of 
this marriage was a ſon, born at 
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fant, The earl died Dec. 22, 1779. 
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value of his works make it unne- — She was married, ſecondly, March 


tion of all the 


Chelſea, in 1747, who died an in- 


eats | 


8, 1769, in the paryh church of St. 
George, Hanover-{quare, by the 
rev. Samuel Harpur, of the Britiſh 
Muſeum, to Evelyn duke of King- 
ſton. He died at Bath, Sept. 23, 

773. without iſſue. — Her grace 


was tried for bigamy before the 


houſe of peers, in Weſtminſter-hall, 
on April 15, 16, 19, 20, and 22, 
1776, Henry earl Bathurſt, lord 
chancellor, being appointed high 
ſteward of Great Britain for that 
purpoſe ; and on the laſt of thoſe 
days was found guilty by the una- 
nimous and unequivocal adjudica- 
peers preſent, the 
duke of Newcaſtle only adding to 


his declaration of Guilty, upon 


«© my honour,”” the aſſertion, that 
ſhe was ſo *«* erroneouſly, but not 
4 intentionally.” After the trial, 
ſhe quitted this country, and reſided 
at St, Peterſburg, and many other 
foreign courts.— About a fortnight 
before her grace's demiſe, ſhe was 
attacked with a fever of ſo ſlight a 
nature, that the faculty conſidered it 
of little importance. She was in- 
diſpoſed, rather than actually ill. 
The night preceding the day on 
which ſhe expired, an internal bleed- 
ing took Place, and it appeared to 
have confiderably relieved her. Se 
aroſe a little later than her accuſ- 
tomed hour ; by the aid of 'a-dce 
meſtic, walked about the ſaloon, 
and converſed with ſome friends, 
at different intervals, during the 
forenoon. At two o'clock ſhe ex- 
preſſed an inclination to drink a 
rw of wine, which was brought 
er. She then walked the length 
of the ſaloon, returned towards a 
couch, and the inſtant in which ſhe 
reached it, ſhe ſat down, fell gently 
backward, and expired without an 
agitation or a groan, On opening 

10 31 the. 
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the body, preparatory to embal- 
ment, the heart and lungs were 
found to be in perfect condition; 
but a ſmall blood-veſſel had burſt, 
which cauſed her death. 
ducheſs was born in 1720; conſe- 
juently ſhe was 68 years of age. 

he executors are, fir Richard He 
ron, fir George Shuckburgh, and 
Mr. Payne, formerly conſul at Al- 
giers. Mr. Payne is gone to Paris, 
to bring over the will, which was 
made two years ago, 


pI WE 
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SEPTEMBER. 


3k, The lord mayor of London 

went to St, Margaret's-hill 
court 1n the Borough, accompanied 
by fir Thomas Halifax, fir William 
Plomer, and Mr. Sheriff Fenn; 
where his lordſhip opened the court 
for granting licences to the publi- 
cans reſiding within the five pariſhes 
of the Borough. Among many 
others who received their licences 
was the proprietor of the Dog and 
Duck tea-gardens ; conſequently, 
that houſe will be opened in the 
uſual manner. 

At three o'clock the lord mayor 
and aldermen withdrew from St. 
Margaret*s-hill, after finiſhing the 
© buſineſs of the day, and confirming 
the juriſdiction of the city of Lon- 
don in the exerciſe of magiſterial 
authority a ſecond time, with the 
full concurrence of the inhabitants, 
who accede to the enjoyment of 
many privileges and franchiſes by 
this extenſion of the city's char- 
ter. 

The Surry magiſtrates attended 
at the ſame time, and for the ſame 
Purpoſe, at nion- hall, to maintain 
their claim of a juriſdiction over 


the Borough ; ſq that this claim, 


The 


different ſpectator. 


a cocked hat; his hair full dre 


which has been long in litigatin, 
does not yet ſeem to have obtained 
a legal deciſion. 

On Wedneſday the 3d, came on 
at Edinburgh, before the high coun 
of juſticiary, the trial of William 
Brodie and George Smith, fy 
breaking into the genera] exciſe. 
office for Scotland, in the night of 
the 5th of March laſt, and ſtealin 
wi 42a and money. The tr, 
commenced at a quarter before nine 
o'clock in the morning, and the 
evidence was not cloſed till after 
one the next morning, when the 
whole was ſummed up by the lord 
advocate on the part of the crown, 
and by the priſoner's counſel. The 


lord juſtice clerk then gave bis 


charge to the jury, which laſted till 
near fix o'clock, when they were 
incloſed, and at one returned a ver- 
dict, unanimouſly finding the pri. 
ſoners guilty. A motion was then 
made for an arreſt of judgment, 
which their lordſhips unanimouſly 
rejected; and the lord juſtice clerk 
paſſed ſentence on the priſoners, 
to be executed on Wedneſday the 
firſt of October next. * 

Mr. Brodie's behaviour during 
the whole trial was perfectly col- 
lected. He was reſpectful to the 
court; and, when any thing ludi- 
crous occurred in the evidence; 
ſmiled, as if he had been an in- 
His demean- 
our, on receiving the dreadful ſen- 
tence, was equally cool and deter- 
mined. He was carried back to 
priſon in a chair. Smith was much 
affected. Mr. Brodie was dreſſed 
in a blue coat, fancy veſt, ſattin 
breeches, and white filk 2 4 


and powdered, Smith was rather 
meanly dreſſed, 


However extraordinary it max 
aper. 


2 I ww 2 « 


— 
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ar, it is a certain fact, that 


. Brodie, at the death of his fa- 


ther, which happened about twelve 
years ago, inherited a conſiderable 
ate in houſes in the city of Edia- 
burgh, together with 10,0001. in 
ſpecie ; but, by an unhappy con- 
nexion, and a too great propen- 
fity to that deſtructive, though too 
predominant paſſion, gaming, he 1s 
reduced to his preſent deplorable 
ſituation. | 

Two eight · oared cutters ſtart- 
ich. eq from Weſtminſter- bridge, to 
row to Richmond againſt wind and 
tide, for a wager of fuxty guineas 
a fide; the firſt through Richmond- 
bridge to win the money. The 
names of the boats were the Chat- 
ham and the Invincible. The bets 
at farting were much 1a favour of 
the Invincible, and continued fo till 
they came off Sion-houſe, when the 
Chatham touched her in the ſtern, 
and drove her aſhore, to the ſur- 
rize of the ſpectators, the Chat- 
Lo being 300 yards a- ſtern at 
Kew-bridge. On board the Invin- 
cible the exertions were ſo great, 
after this encounter, that one man 
may be ſaid to have died on his 
oar, and two others, on being 
landed at Kew, were taken very ill; 
of courſe the Chatham carried off 
the prize. 


2h . William Maſon was this 
day tried for the robbery in 
Devonſhire-houſe. By the lenity of 
his grace the duke of Devonſhire, 
the priſoner was indicted only for a 
imple felony, of which he was con- 
victed, _ 5 
13th, This day there was a nu- 
merous meeting of proprie- 
tors of bank ſtock, at the half- 
yearly court, to hear the dividend 
declared; when Mr. Darell (the 
bovernor) declared, that they were 
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enabled to make a dividend of 
31. 10s. per cent. for the half year, 
ending the 1oth of October next. 
Mr. Alderman Pickett then aroſe, 
to know the grounds on which that 
dividend was declared. He deteſted 
all private views, and ſtated the 
right the proprietors had by their 
charter to meet and deliberate on 
the nature and circumſtances of 
their affairs; and according to the 
ſituation in which they ſtood, from 
time to time, to declare the divi- 
dend for the time being. He in- 
ſiſted, that as the profits of the 
company were progreſſive, the divi- 
Hans ought alſo to be progreſſive in 
proportion to thoſe profits. He 
made other pertinent obſervations, 
which he formed into reſolutions z 
but' as he found the ſenſe of the 
prine:pal proprietors in toto againſt 
him, he forbore for the preſent to 
urge them. The directors acknow- 
— the right of the proprietors z 
but could by no means be anſwer- 
able for what would attend the ex- 
erciſe of it. : 

The motion being put, that the 
court do agree to the dividend 
declared, the ſame paſſed unani- 
mouſly. 488 

On the 26th of July, early in the 
morning, a large hulk, in the ſer- 
vice of government, lying off Green- 
wich in Jamaica, in ybich was above 
2000 weight of powder, took fire 
and blew up. There were only a 
white man and two negroes on 
board, by the careleſſneſs of whom 
a fire was left burning in the ca- 
booſe when they went to ſleep, A 
little after twelve the white man 
awoke, and finding the veſſel on 
fire, inſtantly called the negroes to 
aſſiſt in quenching the flames; ins 
ſtead of which; they ſuddenly jumped 
the only boat along · ſide, we 
(0 4] © "ne 
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rowed off. In this dilemma the man 
ot over the bows of the hulk, and 
— himſelf by the cable till 


* * the exploſion took place, when he 


was blown into the air, and fell down 
again into the ſea, without receiving 
any other hurt than being ſlightly 


ſcorched. 


A young Iriſh gentleman, for a 


very conſiderable wager, ſet out, 


on Monday the 22d inſtant, to 
walk to Conſtantinople and back 
again in one year. It is ſaid that 
the young gentleman has 20,0001. 
depending on the performance of 
this exploit. 

ch A common hall was this 
29 h. day held at Guildhall, for 
the election of a lord mayor for the 
year enſuing, when William Gill, 
eſq. citizen and ſtationer, being the 
ſenior alderman, was choſen with 
unuſual unanimity.— Mr. Pickett's 
threatened motion for the demoli- 


tion of Temple Bar, meeting with 


no hand to ſecond it, dropt of courſe 
unput. f 

— The arrangement of the 
Zotn. French miniſtry, as reſolved 
on by the moſt Chriſtian King, ſtands 
thus.——Irt is nearly the ſame as it 


was when the archbiſhop of Sens was 


at the head of affairs. 

M. de Caſtries has no ſhare what- 

ever in the new adminiſtration ; nor 
is there any place of premier now 
exiſting. 
M. Necker, miniſter of the fi- 
nances, and at the head of affairs. 
The place of ſuperintendant of the 
finances was aboliſhed under M. 
Fouquet, and probably will never 
be revived. 

There 1s no comptroller general. 


M. de la Moignon (and not de 


Montholon) keeper of the ſeals. 
Count de Luzerne (and not de la 
Porte) miniſter of the magine, 
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M. de Brienne (and not de 8 t. 
Prieſt) miniſter in the war depan. 
ment. 

There is no ſuch office in Francs 
as ſecretary for the home depart. 
ment; but 

Count de Montmorin (and not 
M. de Bretuil) ſecretary of ſtate fox 
foreign affairs, 

The other department of admi. 
niſtration is, monſeigneur de Mont. 
morency Laval, chancellor, 

At preſent it is not intended there 
ſhould be any prime miniſter—by 
ſhould any ſuch department be filled, 
it will certainly be by the duc de 
Chatelet. | 4 

DizÞ.—Rev. William Norman, 
rector of Bledon, in . Somerſet. 
ſhire. As he was fitting at ſup. 

r (on the 25th) with a friend, 

e obſerved his brother, the rey, 
Henry Norman, take a large knife 
from the caſe, and go out into the 
kitchen. He 1mmediately called to 
the ſervant to take it from him, 
which, through fear, he omitted to 
do. Soon after, Henry returned 
to the parlour, with the knife con- 
cealed under his coat, and, unob- 
ſerved by his brother, came behind 
him and ſtabbed him twice. The 
unfortunate gentleman lay in the 
greateſt « of pain till the 
morning of the 27th, when he ex- 
pired.— The wretched perpetrator 
of this horrid act is rector of Mor- 
ſted, near Wincheſter; and, having 
been ſome time ſince deranged in 
his intellects, was removed to his 
brother's at Bledon, for ſecurity, 
and in Auguſt laſt appeared in a 
more ſerene ſtate than for ſome 
years before. He therefore had 
greater liberties allowed him, and 
the tragical event happened as 2- 
bove related. The unhappy ma- 


Rac, we aze told, being aſked cl 
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his ſervant when he ſhould return 
home, gave for anſwer, ** as ſoon 
« as ** killed his brother.“ No 
notice, however, was taken of this. 
He has been ſince confined in a pri- 
vate madhouſe. 


— Sa 
1 


OCTOBER. 


At a general court of pro- 
gth. prietors at the Eaſt India houſe, 
for balloting on the 33 for 
reſtoring captain Bruce Boſwell, late 


diaman; the ballot began at nine 
in the morning, and finally cloſed 


which it was declared for the cap- 
tain, 


11th. and three in the morning, the 
palace of his grace the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury was broke open, and 
plate, as it 1s ſaid, to the value of 
two thouſand pounds taken away ; 
to ſecure which, his grace had lately 
removed a door that led into the 
plate-rooms, and had cauſed the 
paſſage to be bricked up with a wall 
eighteen inches thick. By this al- 
teration, it is ſuppoſed, the villains 
came to the knowledge of the rooms 
where the plate was depoſited, a 
part of which was the property of 
Mr. Eden, who, before he went 
abroad, lodged it in the palace as a 


* + 


* 


g place of the greateſtſecurity. Find- 
in ing it impoſſible to get over the 
is wall with the booty, the thieves 
Ys picked the lock of the garden -door 
2 next the river, and it is thought 
ne conveyed away their prize in a boat 
ad moored along-fide the biſhop's walk 
nd for that purpoſe. * Not any of the 
2. family were alarmed, nor the rob- 
FR bery diſcovered until the ſervants 
by rle, when the hole in the wall, 
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of the Earl of Cheſterfield Eaſt In- 
at ſix in the evening; ſoon after 


Between the hours of one 


[217 
which was the ſize of the mouth of a 
large oven, betrayed the fact. A 
letter was found in the palace, evi- 
dently dropped by one of the de- 
predators, without an addreſs, ſign- 


ed Jeſeph, but no ſurname. The 


contents of the letter is, that the 
houſe of the writer's maſter had been 
broke open, but the family being 
alarmed, the men had gone off with- 
out effecting their purpoſe, and left 
behind them a ſack, and ſome im- 
plements for houſe-breaking. This 
epiſtle being taken to Bow-ſtreet, 
and the books examined, the houſe 
to which the letter alluded was 
known, information of the circum- 
ſtance having been given at the 
office after the intended robbery. 
The gentleman being waited on, 
immediately knew the hand-writ- 
ing of the letter to be that of a 


ſervant named Joſeph, whom he had - 
lately diſcharged, on an idea of his 


being concerned with the perſons 
who broke into his houſe. Bur 
nothing has yet been diſcovered 
by it. 4 

One Richard Coventry, a Sch. 
lighterman, navigating his 
barge from London-bridge, on the 
Surry-ſide of Black-friars was ſet faſt, 
and in going home, between twelve 
and one, made the following diſcove- 
ries, of which he made oath before the 
Juſtices at Union-hall in the Borough. 
Seeing a light in a carpenter's yard, 
and hearing the ſound of hammers, 
he was induced to be curious, and 
diſcovered five perſons hammerin 
tankards, tureens, ſpoons, &c. the 
utenſils appearing Sy 
dirt and filth, It ſtruck him that 
this was the plate which was ſto 
from the archbiſhop ; and he imme - 
diately called his fellow bargeman 
and 4 boy, who arming themſelves 
with two old piſtols and a cutlaſs, 

Þurſt 


covered with 
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burſt into the place, and ſurprized 
the thieves at their work: four of 
them got off — the fifth jumped upon 
a pile of timber, but being ſur- 
rounded was obliged to deſcend, 
and was taken into cuſtody by the 
watchmen, Four large bags of 
plate were found upon the ſpot, all 
tarniſhed black, having been thrown 
into the adjoining ditch. The plate 
was produced, and ſeveral pieces of 
it were beat cloſe together, ſo as to 
render it impoſſible to be identified: 
but it was not ſo with the greater 
quantity, which was clearly proved 
to be the property of the archbiſhop 
by two of his ſervants. The pri- 
ſoner's name is Edwards. He has 
uſnally plied upon the water, and 
occalionally worked as a porter, 
and was known by the nick-name of 
Oil Skin Fack. Ti e facts being fully 
corroborated, the priſoner Edwards 
was committed to the Borough New 
Gaol for further examination. 

© Treland, 20th. The anniverſary 
of the birth of king William III. 
was obſerved at the Caſtle with 
more than ordinary ſolemnity. Ihe 
appearance of nobility and gentry 
at the levee was ſuch as evinced 
their attachment to the revolution 
in favour of that illuſtrious monarch, 
and its happy conſequences in the 
eftabliſhment of the preſent royal 
family on the throne of theſe realms, 
After the levec, his excellency, at- 
rended by a numerous train of the 
firſt perſonages in the kingdom, and 
efcorted by the guard uſual on ſuch 
eccafions, went from the Caſtle to 
College Green, and after ſaluting 
the equeſtrian ſtatue of king Wil- 
liam, proceeded from thence round 
Stephen's Green. Ihe appearance 
on this occaſion was ſplendid, and 
the number of equipages more nu- 


merous than had been known ſor 
many years. 

Portjmouth, 28th. A court martial 
was this day held on board the 
Edgar, to try lieutenants Wall and 
Lucas, officers on board the Phaeton 
#rigate, captain Dawſon commander 
for ſuffering themſelves to be beater 
by the ſurgeon, Mr, William Ward. 
robe (under ſentence of death for 
ſtriking his commanding offcer 
while en duty) without puniſhing 
or calling him to account for his 
conduct. The proſecutor was the 
third lieutenant, ſupported by the 
maſter. The beating was proved; 
but it likewiſe was proved, that the 
ſurgeon, in the courſe of ſervice, 
having received a contuſion in his 
head, was a maniac when he was in 
liquor, but a man of quiet temper 
and conſummate ſkill in his profeſſion 
when ſober, which had inclined 
lieutenant Wall (who had the com- 
mand of the ſhip when the fatal 
quarrel happened, in which he was 
ftruck) from a principle of humani- 
ty, to forgiveneſs, in which he had 
been ſeconded by lieutenant Lucas 
from the ſame motives; a lenity, 
which however commendable 25 
private gentlemen, was reprehen- 
ſible in the extreme in officers, az 
dangerous to the ſervice in his ma- 
jeſty's navy, Thus circumſtanced, 
they threw themſelyes on the mercy 
of the court, hoping that, ſhould 
they be thought guilty, in ſhewing 
too great lenity to an unhappy many 
in compaſſion to his more. unhappy 
family (having a wife and ſeveral 
ſmall children, entirely dependant 
on his pay, in Scotland) a little of 
that lenity they may be blamed for 
ſhewing to others, may be extended 
to, themſelves. - _ 

While the ſentence of the court 


[ 


jal remained in ſuſpence, ano- 
* martial was ordered to be 
held on captain Dawſon, which 
commenged on the 7th inſtant, at the 
:ntance of Mr. Wilkie, the maſter, 
on a variety of charges (fourteen in 
number) the greateſt part of which 
were judged by the court ill-ground- 
ed, ſcandalous, malicious, and fub- 
verſive of all good government and 
diſcipline in the navy ; but part of 
the tenth, the eleventh, twelfth, and 
dart of the fourteenth, were fully 
proved; and therefore the ſentence 
of the court was, that the captain 
de diſmiſſed from his majeſty's 
ſervice. . 
N The general aſſembly of the 
zotn. church of Scotland, by an act 
paſed on the 29th of May, 1788, 
appointed the 5th day of November, 
in the preſent year, to be obſerved, 
within the bounds of their national 
church, as a day of ſolemn thankſ- 
giving, in commemoration of the 
revolution in 1688, and have en- 
joined all miniſters to intimate the 
ſme from their pulpits, on the 
Lord's day preceding the ſaid 5th 
of November. 
DiEb.—At Paris, ſuddenly, the 
marquis de Chaſtellux, a command. 
ing officer in the French army in 
America, and author of Travels 
in North America, in the years 
780, 1, 2,” which have been 
tranſlated into Engliſh. The mar- 
quis alſo wrote, „De la Felicite 
publique; ou, Conſiderations ſur le 
fort des Hommes dans les diffe- 
rentes Epoques de I'Hiſtoire,” pub. 
liked at Amſterdam without his 
name, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1772. 
At Paris, after a ſhort illneſs, aged 
elzhty-ſeven years, eight months, 
and twenty-ſeven days, Antoine de 
Contaut de Biron, duke de Biron, peer 


ind :r!t marſhal of France, knight 
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and Ruffey, lord of Bra 
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of the king's orders, colonel- gene- 
ral of the French guards, governor 
of 1 N baron 4 Perigord 
eſol, Mug- 
ron, and Briſambourg, count of 
Cabreres, and marquis of Rouſſillon 
and Montferrand.— His remains lay 
in ſtate till the evening of Monday, 
November 10, when they were 
buried with military honours, all 
the French guards attending. Mr. 
Walpole thus deſcribes his garden. 
ing: In the garden of marſhal 
de Biron at Paris, confiſting of 
fourteen acres, every walk is bat. 
tened on each fide by lines of 
flower-pots, which ſucceed in their 
ſeaſons. When I ſaw it, there were 
nine thouſand pots of Aſters, or La 


Reine Marguerite.“ 


3 — — 


— 


NOVEMBER. 


This morning William Gill, & 
eſq; lord mayor elet, was ae 
preſented to the lord chancellor, 
according to ancient uſage, for his 
majeſty's approbation, f 

This day was tried before lord 
Kenyon and a ſpecial jury, an in- 
dictment againſt- Joſeph Mitton, 
a ſoldier belonging to the bank 
picquet, for the aſſault on Mr, 
Creſpigny, fon of the member of 
parliament of that name. 'The in- 
dictment charged the defendant with 
an aſſault with intent to murder, 
and alſo with a common aſfau}t.—- 
After lord Kenyon had ſummed up 
the evidence with his uſual accyracy, 
the jury pronounced their vedict, 
Not guilty upon the count charging * 
the defendant with an intent to kill 
but guilty upon the count for a 
common aſſault. * 

Being the anniverſary of the th, 
birth-day of king William III. 5 
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the artillery company attended di- 
vine ſervice at St. Paul's church, 
and afterwards dined at the Ar- 
- moury-houſle. | | Y 

Among the clubs in London who 
celebrated the centenary of the 

lorious revolution, there were ſeven, 

ſides a number ot inferior ones, 

who diſtinguiſhed themſelves on that 
memorable occahon. 

At the dinner, at the London 
tavern, of the Revolution ſociety, 
more than eight hundred gentlemen 
were preſent, earl Stanhope in the 


chair. The tavern was elegantly 
illuminated. There were many 
more illuminations where the 


friends of that happy event were 
aſſembled. 

At the Whig club, held at the 
Crown and Anchor in the Strand, 
Kis grace the duke of Portland in 
the chair, Mr. Sheridan, after pay- 
ing an eloquent tribute to the me- 
mory of our immortal deliverer, 
fabmitted to the approbation of the 


ſociety certain reſolutions reſpecting 


a column intended to be erected 1n 
Runney Mead (a ſpot ſacred to the 
liberties of the people) to perpetuate 
$o illuſtrious an event, which were 
unanimouſly . to, and more 
than . 1000 ſubſcribed by the ſe- 
veral members. 

Edinburgh, The 5th inſtant, being 
the 100th anniverſary of the landing 
of king William III. in England, the 
ſame was obſerved at Edinburgh as a 
day of thankſgiving. A number of 
excellent ſermons were preached at 
the various churches, in which the 
riſe, progreſs, motives, and joyful 
effects of the revolution that follow- 
ed, were | rs out in a moſt 
maſterly an 
congregations, which were univer- 
fally numerous, were in the princi- 


pal churches of the firſt quality. 


this is the more extraordinary, as1 


pathetic manner. The 


One of the Whig clubs 
« 'Thel hates, — 
to the reſolution, That, impreſſed 
with the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of; the ing 
timable bleſſings which theſe king 
doms enjoy in conſequence of & 
glorious revolution in 1688, 


now enter into and ſhall promote: 5 
ſubſcription for erecting in Edin. ˖ 
burgh, or the immediate neighbour. ded 
hood thereof, ſome public moni. the 
ment, with a ſuitable inſcription, u vie 
commemoration of that great event me 
and in teſtimony of their firm an por 
Ready adherence to the principe 1 
of the revolution ſettlement,” | 

On the 17th of September, the cir 
ſhip Alliance, captain Read, arrive lin 
at Philadelphia, from Canton, in ag 
China, after a voyage of fifteen the 


months, part of which, outwards, wa 
by a new track, from the Cape of 
Good Hope ſteering to the ſouth. ed 
eaſtward, and encircling all the pr 
eaſtern and ſouthern iſlands of the we 
Indian Ocean, paſſing the ſouth ſtr 
cape of New Holland, and on their hi 
paſlage northwards diſcovering, u ro 
”_ ſuppoſed, ſome unknown iſlands, be 
with the inhabitants of which, they, nc 
however, had no intercouſe ; ſo that by 
nothing can be concluded from their th 
report. m 

By the report of doctor Ruſh, of ec 
Philadelphia, a ſecond phenome-WiW p. 
non, equal, if not ſuperior, to that h 
prodigy in calculation, Jededia l 
Buxton, has appeared in May. 
land, in the perſon of a black ſlave; 


is ſomewhere remarked, that few of 
the race of woolley- headed blacki 
can go farther in the art of enumer- 
ation than the number 5. The m 
being aſked how many ſeconds # 
man of ſeventy years, ſome od 
months, weeks, and days, ha 
lived? in a minute aud à half, tol 
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ee number. The gentleman, af- down to him at the auction, for 
me er calculating the ſame by figures, which he paid the cuſtomary ear- 
ſed aid he was wrong. —“ Stop, maſſa,” neſt, and next day found means to 
ef. replied the black, ** you forget the get the goods loaded and ſent off, 


Crown the full money for the lot, 
Us theſe Tac ſeems to have an end in and then 
on view, which, however, will by no Mr. Millington, and got a verdi& 
nt, means leſſen their credit, when re- in his favour. Millington moved 
and ported by doctor Ruſh, on his n the court to ſet aſide the verdict. 
ley tnwledge. The arguments offered by his coun- 

Ireland. A moſt extraordinary fel were principally theſe, that the 
the circumſtance occurred lately at Mul- auctioneer had himſelf no property 
i lingar. A man about three years in the goods, and his poſſeſſion, was 
11 ago murdered his ſtep-mother in only a menial one, ſuch as a ſhop- 
een the open day; and the alarm be- man has from his employers; there- 
vu ing given, a gentleman, with his fore he could maintain no action in 
e of attendants, properly armed, repair- his own name for breach of con- 
nb. ed to the place in order to ap- tract; that the caſe was totally dif- 

prehend him. While the party ferent from that of a factor fora 

were engaged in breaking open the foreign merchant, who was liable 
uth ftreet-door, he contrived to make to ſue and be ſued, for the conves 
heir his eſcape backward, and going nience of commerce, becauſe the 
, 4 round, mounted the gentleman's principal, dwelling in a foreign 
nds, horſe, and rode clear off. He was country, could not be forthcoming ; 
ey, not heard of for about three years; but here the auftioneer's principal 
— but on the 27th inſtant, went to being on the ſpot, removed all re- 
ei 


hap years;** and on including them, 
the gentleman found the black was 
preciſely right. This ſlave is a na- 
tive of Africa, and could nefſther 
write nor read; neither could je- 
dedia Buxton. The publication of 


the ſheriff of the county of Weſt- 
meath, and voluntarily ſurrender- 
ed himſelf; though remote from 
puniſhment, and living orderly, he 
had acquired the reputation of an 
honeſt man. 
The following intereſting 
point of law was argued and 
determined in the court of common 
pleas, before lord Loughborough. 
Mr. Williams, an auctioneer, was 
employed by Mr. Crown, of Bromp- 
ton, to ſell his furniture by auction, 
en the premiſſes. A Mr. Milling- 
ton, who had a claim of five gui- 


vas on Crown, had goods knocked 


and then tendered a receipt for the 


- five guineas due to him, with 


21. 4s. 6d. in caſh, as payment to 
the auctioneer. The auctioneer re- 
fuſed the receipt in payment, paid 


ſponſibility from the ſervant to him- 
ſelf. When the counſel on the 
other ſide had replied, lord Lough- 
borough gave it as his decided-opi- 
nion, that the auctioneer had not 
only a clear poſſeſſion of the goods, 
but that poſſeſſion was alſo coupled 
with an intereſt he had in them, as 
bound not only to defray all ex- 

ences incurred by the ſale, but the 
Jaw threw upon him the reſponſibi- 
lity for the duty. On this ground 
the verdict was eſtabliſhed. 


»Was committed to the 


Caſtle of Lancaſter, John 29th. 
Taylor, of ne attempting 
do 
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to ſhoot his wife and child, with a 
gun loaded with three lags, which, 
though he ſnapped it twice, fortu- 
Kor miſſed fire. In a ſcuffle 
which enfued, the wife twiſted the 
gun out of bis hands, and diſcharg- 
ed its contents on the firſt pull of 
the trigger. 

ch. Lord George Gordon, of 
30tn. whom we have heard nothing 
material for ſome time, has lately 
taken occaſion to cauſe ſeveral 
hand-bills to be diſtributed, in 
which many texts of ſcripture are 
moſt ſcandalouſly applied to the un- 
happy ſtate of the king. They are 
chiefly ſelected from the books of 
Deuteronomy and Kings. 

His lordſhip, in order to ſhew 
1 that what Moſes and 
the prophets wrote in reſpect to the 
ſovereigns of thoſe days, would an- 
fer for any monarch in hundreds 
of centuries afterwards, thought pro- 

er to ſend ſeveral of thoſe hand- 

ills to the preſent members of ad- 
miniſtration, avowing himſelf as the 
author. 

The applications evidently made, 
and the effects palpably intended, 


were to alienate from his majeſty ' 


the affections of his people, by the 
moſt ſcandatous perverſion of the 
texts above-mentioned. 

As this proceeding was of a very 
criminal nature, orders were imme- 
diately ſent to the ſheriff to ſearch 
his lordſhip's apartments, and diſ- 
cover whether he had any_means of 
printing ſuch treaſonable libels in 

ewgate. Accordingly fir Benja- 
min Hammet went, on Thurſday, 
the 28th day of November, to lord 
George Gordon's apartment, on the 
felons ſide in Newgate, and tore 
down two copies from the walls of 


the room. informed his lord- 
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ſhip, that thoſe papers made a prey 
diſturbance in the city, and threat. 
ened to remove his lordſhip to 3 
worle room. Lord George told the 
ſheriffs, he was under the power of 
his enemies, in a loathſome prifon 
and they might do as they t ought 
moſt prudent for themſelves; as 
the printer, he was known to no. 
body but himſelf. | 
Dizp.—Lately, of a violent fe. 
ver, on board his ſhip the Rotiſlay, 
at Revel, admiral Samuel Carlo. 
witch Greig, chief governor of the 
port of Cronſtadt, chevalier of the 
orders of St. Andrew, St. Alexan. 
der-Newſki, St. George of the ſe. 
cond claſs, St. Woldmir of the firf 
claſs, and St. Anne; and admiral 
and commander in chief of the em. 
preſs of Ruſſia's fleet.— His remains 
have been conveyed from Revel to 
Peterſburg by water, and there in. 
terred with great funeral pomp in 
the een! church of St. Ca. 
therine, where a monument is to be 
erected, | 


dd. —_— 


DECEMBER. 
The royal ſociety held their a 


anniverſary meeting, at their 


apartments in Somerſet- place in the 


Strand, when the preſidentꝭ ſir Jo- 
ſeph Banks, bart. in the name of the 
ſociety, preſented the gold medal 
(called fir Godfrey Copley's) to 
Charles Blagden, M. D. Sec. R. S. 
for his two papers ** On Congela- 
«« tion.” The preſident on this 
occaſion delivered the cuſtomary 
diſcourſe on the ſubje&s contained 

in Dr. Blagden's papers. 
Afterwards the ſociety proceeded 
to the choice of the council and of- 
ficers for the enſuing year, when, on 
examining 
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examining the ballots, it appeared, 


that the tollowing gentlemen were 
elected of the council: 

Of the old council, ſir Joſeph 
Banks, bart. Charles Blagden, M. D. 
Richard Brockleſby, M. D. Henry 
Cavendiſh, eſq; the reverend Lewis 
Dutens, M. A. Thomas Emlyn, eſq; 
the reverend Nevil Maſkelyne, D. D. 
Conſtantine John lord Mulgrave, 
ir William Muſgrave, bart. Joſeph 
Planta, eſq; Samuel Wegg, eiq; 

Of the new council, John Doug- 
las lord biſhop of Carliſle, Francis 
marquis of Carmarthen, Charles 
Combe, M.D. George Fordyce, 
M. D. Sir Abraham Hume, bart. 
Thomas Barnard lord biſhop of Kil- 
laloe, Francis Miilman, M Þ. John 
Peachey, eſq; Samuel Prime, eſq; 
Robert Weſton, eſq; | 

And the officers were, fir Joſeph 
Banks, bart. preſident ; Samuel 
Wegg,eſq; treaſurer ; Joſeph Planta, 
elq; and Charles Blagden, M.D. 
ſecretaries. 
oh The recorder of London had 

a long conference with lord 
Sidney, on the ſubjeC of the preſent 
fituation of the priſons of the me- 
tropolis, and the number of convicts 
that are increaſing to an alarming 
degree, owing to the delay of ſend- 
ing abroad thoſe under ſentence of 
tranſportation. The ſeaſon is over 
for ſending them to Quebec and 
Nova Scotia; but aſſurances have 
been given, that two ſhips, properly 
fitted up, ſhall be ready, by the 
latter end of March next, to carry 
convias to America, 
12th The poll at the conteſted 

election for Colcheſter cloſ- 
ed, when the numbers were for 
Mr. Tierney, 640 —for Mr. Jack- 
ſon, 640. The mayor made a 
double return. 


The aſſembly of the Notables, 
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which met at Verſailles on the 6th 
of November, was diflolyed by the 
French king in perſon. The fol- 
lowing is a tranſlatien of his ſpeech : 

« Gentlemen, in terminating 
your meetings, I aſſemble you a- 
round me, to teſtify my ſatisfation 
at the zeal and application which 
you have obſerved in the examina- 
tion of the different objects which 
J laid before yon. I ſhall weigh 
with attention the reſult of your de- 
liberations, and ſhall prepare ev 
thing which may accelerate he af. 
ſembly of the States Genygal; a 
period that I wiſh for with much 
impatience, being aſſured they will 
provide an efficacious remedy for 
the evils of the ſtate.” 

A ballot was held at the 6th. 
Eaſt India houſe for the 
choice of a director, in the room of 
the late Mr, Michie : at fix o'clock 
the glaſſes were cloſed ; and at ſe- 
ven the ſcrutineers declared the 
numbers as follows : 

For Mr. David Scott, 568 

Mr. Robert Jenner, 283 
Upon which Mr. Scott was declared 
duly elected. 


This day his royal highneſs the 


duke of York ordered 260 ſacks of 


coals to be diſtributed among the 
families of the married men of his 
regiment, and: the ſame to be con- 


tinued every week during the ſeve- 


rity of the weather. | 
Dieb. —At Paris, in his 62d 
year, Peter Andrew de Suffren 
Saint Tropes, bailey and knight of 
the order of St. John of 1 
vice-admiral of France, knight of 
the king's orders, ambaſſador at 
Malta to his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 


jeſty, general of that order, com- 


mendeur of ſeveral priories, &c. 
He greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
many gallant actions during the late 
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war in the Eaſt Indies.— Being a 
knight of Malta, he was buried in 
the Temple, on the 11th inſt, 

4 In Princes-ftreet, Hanover- 
22d. ſquare, Percival Pott, eſq; 


F. R. S. late principal ſurgeon at 


St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. He 
was among the favoured few who 
are indulged with early eminence. 
He ſucceeded Nourſe, his maſ- 
ter, at St. Bartholomew's, where, 
man and boy, he had been occupied 
above fifty years; and yet, in all 
that time, who ever found him 
wanting in any purſuit of urbanity 
and elegance ? He was an intereſt- 
ing converſer ; he had cultivated li- 
terature ; he was fond of art, But 
his beſt praiſe was in real life, in the 
relative duties, and more trying ef- 
forts of active life. In the pecuniary 
parts of character, happy is he who 
can be as liberal. His life had been, 
if health and comelineſs are fo, un- 
commonly reputable to his fkill. 
He looked 50 though at 75. He 
was ſent for to a patient out of 
town. Catching cold, he caught 
bis inſtant death. He was deliri- 
ous before night; and before the 
next night, notwithſtanding Dr. 
Millman's aſſiſtance, he was dead. — 
The following is as correct a liſt of 
his publications as we can obtain: 
1. An Account of Tumours which 
ſoften the Bones.“ Phil. Tranſ. 1741, 
Ne 459. 2. A Treatiſe on Rup- 
tures,” $Svo, London, 1756. 3. 
* An Account of a particular Kind 
of Rupture,” 8vo, ibid. 1757. 4- 
«« A Treatiſe on the Hydrocele, 
8vo, ibid. 1762. 5. A Treatiſe 
on the Fiftula Lachrymalis,“ 8vo. 
ibid. 1763. 6. An Account of 
an Hernia of the Urinary-Bladder, 
including a Stone.“ Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. LIV. for 1764. 7. Remarks 


on the Fiſtula in Ano,“ 8vo, ibid. 
1767. 8. Some few general Re. 
marks on Fractures and D iſloca. 
tions,“ vo, ibid. 1768. 9. „ Ob. 
ſervations on the Nature and Con. 
ſequences of thoſe Injuries to which 
the Head is liable from external Vi. 
olence,”” 8 vo, ibid. 1768. 10. 
„ Obſervations on Wounds of the 
Head,” 8vo, ibid, 1760 and 1791, 
11.“ An Account of the Method 
of obtaining a perfect or radical 
Cure of the Hydrocele, or Watery 
Rupture, by means of a Seton,” 
8vo, ibid. 1771. 12. ** Chirurgi. 
cal Obſervations relative to the 
Cataract, the Polypus of the Noſe, 
the Cancer of the Scrotum, the 
different Kinds of Ruptures, and 
the Mortification of the Toes and 
Feet, 8vo, London, 1775. All 
theſe different works have been col- 
lected and publiſhed in one volume 
quarto. 

At his apartments at Chel. 6th. 
ſea College, in his 95th year, * 
Meſſenger Mounſey, M.D. For a 
conſiderable time he was family 
phyſician to the late earl of Go- 
dolphin, and phyſician to Chelſea 
College. His charaQer and hu- 
mour bore a ſtriking reſemblance 
to that of the celebrated Dean 
Swift. By his will he has directed 
that his body ſhall not ſuffer any fu- 
neral ceremony, but undergo diſ- 
ſection; after which, the re- 
mainder of his carcaſe (to uſe his 
own expreſſion) may be put into a 
hole, or crammed into a box with 
holes, and thrown into the Thames,” 
at the pleaſure of the ſurgeon. The 
ſurgeon to whom he has es 
this charge is Mr. Forſter, of Uni- 
on- court, Broad-ftreet,—In purſu- 
ance of the doctor's ſingular will, 
Mr, Forſter has ſince given a diſ- 

| courſe, 


courſe, in the theatre of Guy's Ho- 
ſpital, to the medical ſtudents and 
a conſiderable number of intelli- 
ent viſitors, on the diſſection of 
the body. He introduced the ſub- 
jet by a ſketch of the mental pow- 
ers of Dr. Mounſey, obſerving, that 
his underſtanding was very compre- 
henfive, that his genius and wit 
ranked him high in the literary 
world, that his company was court- 


ed by men of the firſt character for 


talents and diſtinction, and that he 
retained the ſtrength of his judg- 
ment, and the hvelineſs of his 
fancy, to the very advanced period 
at which his life ended. Mr. Forſ- 
ter then vindicated the doctor from 
all affectation, vanity, or whim, in 
having ordered his body for diſſec- 
tion, and prohibited all funeral ce- 
remony, ſtating, that whatever of 
ſagularity might appear in his will 
was reſolvable merely into a zeal 
far knowledge, and a deſire of be- 
refiting . as he conceived 
that a diſſection of his body would 
lead to the illuſtration of much uſe. 
ful truth. He mentioned alſo the 
philolophic contempt in which the 
Doctor held all funeral pomp, and 
every ſpecies of unneceſſary form, 
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BIRTHS for the year 1788. 


Jan. Lately, The right hon. 
lady Vernon, of a 
daughter. 

8. Great ducheſs of Tuſ- 
cany, of a prince. 
14. Lady of the hon. Fred. 
Lumley, of a ſon. 
15. Lady of the hon. John 
! Byng, of a daughter. 
Feb. 9. Ladyof Thomas Smith, 


eſq; M. P. for Not- 


tingham, of a daugh- 
ter. 
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10. Lady Carysfort, of a 
daughter, 

18, At Copenhagen, her 
royal highnels princeſs 
Sophia-Frederica, of 
a princeſs. 

24. Lady Boynton, of a 

daughter, 

26. Lady of Gerard Ed- 

ward Noel, eſq; of a 
daughter. 

27. Right hon. lady Kin- 
naird, of a ſon. 

March 10. Lady Macdonald, of a 
ſon, 

21. . hon. lady Boſton, 
of a ſon. 

24. Right hon. lady Lou- 
vaine, of a ſon. 

29. Her royal highneſs the 
princeſs of Aſturias, of 
a ſon. 

April 4. Lady of fir Paulett St. 
John, bart. of a daugh- 
ter, 

12, Lady of fir Samuel 

' Hannay, bart. of a 
daughter. 

May 9. Lady Carnegie, of a 
daughter, 

13. Lady John Ruſſell, of 
a ſon. 

19. Counteſs of Altamont, 
of a {on and heir. 

41 Her imperial highneſs 


the great ducheſs of 


Tuſcany, of a prin- 
ceſs. 
June. Lately, the counteſs of 
Eglintoun, of a daugh- 
ter. | 

8. Lady Compton, of a 
won 7 LS 

11. Lady Swinburne, of a 
ſon and heir, 

19. Lady Calthorpe, of a 
daughter. 

21. Right hon. Counteſs 
Kinnoul, of a daughter, 


LP July 
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July 20. The right hon. lady 


Frances Benſon, of a 


ſon. 
Aug. 6. Lady Frederick, of a 
ſon. 
16. Lady Bernard, of a ſon 
and heir. 
26. At Naples, her Sicilian 
majeſty, of a prince, 
Sept. Lately, the right hon. 
lady Caſtle Stewart, of 
a daughter. 

1. Lady of james Hodſon, 
eſq; of Ince, near 
Wigan, of a ſon and 
heir. 

4. Right hon. lady Grey 
de Wilton of a daugh- 
ter. 

26. Lady Whichcote, of a 
daughter. 

30. Ducheſs of Beaufort, of 
a ſon. 

Oct. Lately, the right hon. 
lady Ann Fox, of a ſon 
and heir. 

15. Her grace the ducheſs 
of Athol, of a ton. 

17. Counteſs of Abingdon, 
of a daughter. | 

20. Lady Allanſon Winn, 
of a daughter. 

Nov. Lady Radnor, of a fon. 

In Ireland, viſcounteſs 
Jocelyn of a ſon. 
The counteſs of Tanker- 
ville of a daughter. 


—— —_ 


— — 


MARRIAGES for the Year 1788. 


Jan. Lately, Francis Bur- 
ton, eſq; of Lincoln's- 
inn, member of par- 
liament for Wood- 


ſtock, to miſs Hal- 
head, eldeſt daughter 
of Nicholas Halhead, 
eſq; late of that place. 
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Jan. 14. Edward Miller Mun. 


23. The hon. fir Francis 


26. Sir John Rovs, bart, 


Feb. 


14. The earl of Avletbury, 
March 4. Lord Glaſgow, to lady 


11. Richard 


„Lord viſcount Went- 


6. Sir John Sinclair, bart. 


dy, eſq; of Shipley, 
member of parliament 
for Nottinghamſhire, 
to the right hon, 12d; 
dowager Middleton, 


Drake, bart. admin 
of the blue, to mij 
Onſlow, only daugh. 
ter of George Onlloy, 
eſq; many years mem. 


ber of parliament for 
Guildford, Surrey, 


member of parliament 
for Suffolk, to miſs 
Wilſon, only daughter 
and heireſs of the late 
Edward Warter Wil. 
ſon, eſq; of Bilbez, in 
the county of Lime- 
rick, in Ireland, 
Samuel Whitbread, eſq; 
junior, to miſs Grey, 
daughter of fir Charles 
Grey, knight of the 
Bath and Thillle, 
Lately, in Dublm, the 
right hon. lord wi 
count Jocelyn, to mils 
Bligh, of Merrion- 
buildings, eldeſt dau- 
ghter of the dean of 
ilphin. 


worth, to the countels 
Ligonier. 


to lady Ann Randon. 


E. Hay, third daugh- 
ter of the countels 0 
Errol. 


to the hon. miſs Mac- 
donald. 


Groſvcn0ry 


eſq; member of parlia 
* Ic 


ment for Weſt Looe, 
Cornwall, to miſs 
Drax, only daughter 
of Edward Drax, eſq; 
of Melcomb Regis, 
Dorſet. 

April 7. Hon. John Wilſon, one 
of the judges of the 
courtof common-pleas, 
to miſs Adair, daugh- 
ter of ſerjeant Adair, 
recorder of London. 

11. Lambert 
Wal pole, eſq; nephew 
to lord Walpole, to 
the hon. miſs Marga- 
retta Clive, youngeſt 
ſiſter to lord Clive. 

12. Right hon. the earl of 
Dundonald, to Mrs, 
Mayne. 

14. Charles, Sturt, eſq; 
member of parliament 
for Bridport, in the 
county of Dorſet, to 
the right hon. lady 
Mary - Anne Aſhley, 
only daughter of the 
late earl of Shafteſ- 
bury. 

May. Lately, The rev. Dr. 


to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, to miſs 
Wynne, daughter of 
the right hon. Owen 
Wynne. 

t. Sir Nicholas Conway 
Colthurſt, bart. to miſs 
Harriet Latouche, 
daughter of the right 
hon. David Latouche, 

13. Sir Egerton Leigh, bart. 
to Mrs. Beauchamp, 
daughter of the late 
ſir Edward Boughton, 
bart. of Lawford hall, 
in the county of War- 
wick: 


Theodore 


Cleaver, firſt chaplain 


CHRONICEL E. 
16. Sir Edmund Affleck, 


20. The earl of Plymouth, 


29. Orlando Bridgeman, 


June 2. Monſ. de Calonne, mi- 


4. 


8. The -right hon. lord 


26. Vice-admiral fir Alex- 
ander Hood, knight 


ter of lord viſcount 


member of parliament 
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. bart. rear-admiral of 
the red, and member 
of parliament for Col- 
cheſter; to Mrs. Smi- 
thers. 


to the hon. miſs Ar- 
cher, one of the daugh- 
ters of the late lord 
Archer. 


eſq; eldeſt ſon of fir 
Henry Bridgeman, 
bart. member of par- 
liament for Wigan, in 
the county of Lan- 
caſter, to the hon. miſs 
Byng, eldeſt daugh- 


Torrington. 


niſter of ſtate, to 
madame d' Harvelai. 

Vyner, eſqʒ ſon of 
Robert Vyner, elqz 
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for Thirſke, to lady 
Theodoſia Mary Aſh- 
burnham, daughter of 
the late lord viſcount 
Aſhburnham. 


— ham . 
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— 4 - Py - 
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Charles Henry So- 
merſet, ſecond ſon of 
the duke of Beaufort, 
to the honourable miſs 
Elizabeth Courtenay, 
fourth daughter of the 
right hon. lord viſcount 
Courtenay. 


of the Bath, to miſs 
Bray, only daughter 
of the late Thomas 
Bray, eſq; of Edmon- 
ton. 


July 12. Right hon. the earl of 
(P] 2 Burford, 
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Burford, ſon to the 
duke of St. Albans, to 

miſs Moſes. 
15. Right hon. viſcount 
Dudley and Ward, to 

_ Mrs. s 
Aug. 4. John Drummond, eſq; 
member of parliament 


for Shafteſbury, to the, 


right hon. lady Suſan 
Fane, daughter of the 
late earl of Weſtmor- 
land. 

OR. 11. The right hon. the 
marquis of Carmar- 
then, to miſs Catha- 

rine Anguiſh, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas 
Anguiſh, eſq; maſter 
in chancery, and ac- 
comptant-general. 
Nov. Lately, the hon. H. 
Pelham, ſecond ſon 
of lord Pelham, to 
miſs Cobb, daughter 
of lady Mary Cobb. 

Dec. 9. The hon. Frederick 
St. John, brother to 
lord viſcount Boling- 
broke, to lady Mary 
Kerr, daughter of the 
marquis of Lothian. 


1 1 wu 2d 


PROMOTIONS for the Year 


1788, from the London Gazette, 
Tc * 


January. Reverend doctor Dou- 
glas, biſhop of Carliſle, appointed 
regiſtrar of the moſt noble order of 
the Garter, and dean of Windſor, 
vice reverend doctor Harley, de- 
cCeaſed. | 

Reverend james Jones, D. D. ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Here ford, vice 
reverend doctor Harley, deceaſed. 

James Tord, M. D. appointed 


phy ſician 
queen. 

March. Right hon. fir J ame: 
Harris, K. B. appointed ambaſſa. 
dor extraordinary” and pleni poten- 
tiary to the ſtates general of the 
United Provinces; and William 
Gomm, eſq; appointed ſecretary to 
the ſaid embaſly. 

Reverend Richard Farmer, D.. 
appointed canon reſidentiary of St. 
Paul, vice right reverend doctor 
John Douglas, biſhop of Carliſle, 

Captain William Wynyard, cap- 
tain Charles Aſgill, and the hon. 
Charles Fitzroy, appointed equer. 
ries to his royal highneſs the duke 
of York. 

William Stiles and William Roe, 
eſquires, appointed commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms, vice Henry Pelham, 
and John Pownall, eſquires, re- 
ſigned, 

Jeremiah Pemberton, eſq; ap- 
pointed chief juſtice of Nova Scotia, 
vice Brian Finucan, eſq; decealed, 

Thomas Walpole, eſq; appointed 
envoy extraordinary to the elector 
palatine. | 

Right hon. Henry Dundas, eſq; 
treaſurer of the navy, elected ehan- 
cellor of the univerſity of St. An- 
drew, in Scotland, vice earl of Kin- 
noul, deceaſed. 

George Roſe, eſq; member of 
parliament for Launceſton, in the 
county of Cornwall, elected ver- 
durer of New Foreſt, vice fir P.]. 
Clerke, deceaſed. 

Right reverend doctor John But- 
ler, biſhop of Oxford, tranſlated to 
the ſee of Hereford, vice reverend 
doctor Harley, deceaſed. 

Right reverend doctor E., Small- 
well, biſhop of St. David's, tran- 
ſlated to the ſee of Oxford, vice 
doctor Butler. 

Reverend Samuel Horſley, D. P. 


appointed 


extraordinary to the 


appointed biſhop of St. David's, 
vice doctor Smallwell. 

April. Reverend Samuel Weſ- 
ton, M. A. appointed canon and 
prebendary of Canterbury cathe- 
dral, vice doctor Richard Farmer, 
reſigned. 

Reverend Charles Fiennes, B. A. 
appointed prebendary of Wel min- 
ſter, vice doctor Taylor, deceaſed. 

Philip Goldſworthy, eſq; ap- 
pointed equerry to his majeſty, and 
clerk-marſhal of the Mews, vice 
general Carpenter, deceaſed. 

May. Right hon. Hugh lord 
Forteſcue, appointed lord-licute- 
nant of the county of Devon, vice 
earl Poulett, deceaſed. 

Lieutenant-general William Au— 
guſtus Pitt, right hon. James Cuffe, 
Ponſonby Moore, John Handcock, 
and Robert Langriſhe, eiquires, and 
colonel David Dundas, together 
with the hon. George Jocelyn, 
George Rawſon, and Charles Henry 
Coote, eſquires, appointed commiſ- 
ſioners and overſeers of barracks, 
Kc. in Ireland, vice James Caven- 
diſh, Fitzherbert Richards, and 
Ralph Ward, eſquires. 

Sir George Yonge, and admiral 
fir Alexander Hood, created knights 
of the Bath. 

Reverend Francis Barnes, B. D. 
of King's college, Cambridge, ap- 
pointed maſter of Peas , vice 
the late biſhop of Carliſle. 

June. Right hon. fir Lloyd Ken- 
yon, bart. created a Britiſh peer, by 
the title of lord Kenyon, baron of 
Gredington, in the county of 
Flint, 

Right hon. lord Kenyon, ap- 
pointed lord chief juſtice of the 
court of king's bench, vice earl 
Mansfield, reſigned, 

Richard Pepper Arden, eſquire, 
knighted, and admitted of the ho- 
nourable privy council. 
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Sir Richard Pepper Arden, 
knight, maſter and keeper of the 
rolls, vice lord Kenyon. 

Archibald M Donald, eſq; knight- 
ed, and appointed attorney-general, 
vice Arden, 

John Scott, eſq; knighted, and 
appointed folicitor-general, vice 
M Donald. 

The earl of Leven, appointed his 
majeſty's high commiſſioner to the 
general aſſembly of the church of 
Scotland, 

George Roſe, eſq; clerk of the 

parliaments, vice Cowper, deceaſ- 
ed. 
July. Right hon. Richard viſ- 
count Howe, created an Engliſh 
baron and earl, by the ſtyle and 
title of Baron Howe, of Langar, in 
the county of Nottingham, and Earl 
Howe. 

Right hon. John earl of Chat- 
ham, and the right hon. Samuel 
lord Hood, added to his majeſty's 
commiſſioners for executing the of- 
fice of lord high admiral of Great 
Britain. 

His grace the duke of Leinſter, 
appointed maſter and keeper of the 
rolls in Ireland, vice Rigby de- 
ceaſed ; and Mr. Perry appointed 
his grace's deputy. 

Edward Bearcroft, eſq; appoint- 
ed chief iuſtice of Cheſter, vice fir 
Richard Pepper Arden, maſter of 
the rolls. 

Francis Burton, eſq; appointed 
puiſne judge of Cheſter, vice the 
hon. D. Barrington, reſigned. 

Auguſt. Joſeph Ewart, eſq; ap- 
pointed envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Berlin. 

Hon. Stephen Digby, appointed 
maſter, keeper, and governor of the 
hoſpital or free chapel of St. Katha- 
rine near the Tower, vice Waller, 
deceaſed. | 

Dr. William Wynne, appointed 


(P]3 judge 
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judge of the prerogative and pe- 
culiars, and dean of the arches 
court, Doctors Commons, vice Ur. 
Calvert, deceaſed. 

Sept. Right hon. John Griffin 
lord Howard, of Walden, K. B. 
* created a baron of Great Britain, 
by the name, ſty le, and title of Lord 
Braybrooke, Baron of Braybrooke, 
remainder to Richard Aldworth 
Neville, eſq; of Billingbear, Berks, 
and his heirs male. . 

Right hon. Jeffery Lord Amherſt, 
K. B. created a baron of Great 
Britain, by the name, ſtyle, and 
title of Baron Amherſt, of Mont- 
real, Kent; with remainder to his 
nephew, William Pitt, eſq; and his 
heirs male. 

Right hon. 'fir Joſeph Yorke, 
K. B. created a Britiſh peer, by the 
name, ſtyle, and title of Lord 
Dover, Baron of the town and 
port of Dover, in the county of 
Kent. 7 

Right hon. fir James Harris, 
K. B. created a Britith peer, by the 
name, ſtyle, and title of Lord 
Malmeſbury, Baron of Malmeſbury, 
in the county of Wilts  * 

Right hon. and right reverend 
John Hinchcliffe, D. D. biſhop of 
Peterborough, appointed dean of 
Durham, vice the hon. and reverend 
William Digby, deceaſed. 

William Scott, LL.D. knighted, 
and appointed his majeſty's advo- 
cate-general. 

23 Wynne, LL. D. knight- 
e 


Charles Whitworth, eſq; appoint- 
ed envoy extraordinary and mini- 
ſter plenipotentiary to the court of 
Peterſburgh. 1 

Robert Liſton, eſq; appointed 
envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Stockholm, 


Daniel Hailes, eſq; appointed J 
envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Warſaw. 

Nov. Iſaac Corry, eſq; appoint. 
ed ſurveyor- general and aſſiſtant tg 
the lieutenant-general of the ord. 
nance in Ireland. 

Hon. Thomas Pakenham, ap. 
pointed chief keeper of ordnance 
in Ireland. 

Hon. miſs Anne Boſcawen, ap. 
pointed by the queen ſempſtreſs and 
laundreſs to her majeſty, vice hon, 
miſs Chetwynd, decealed ; alſo, the 
hon. mils Auguſta Brudenell, ap- 
pointed one of her majelty's maids 
of honour, vice hon. miſs Boſ- 
Cawen. 


— — — 
— 


DEATHS for the Year 1788, 


Jan. 9. The right hon. and 
right rev. John Harley, D. D. bi- 
ſhup of Hereford, dean of Windſor, 
and regiſtrar of the moſt noble order 
of the Garter. 

12. At Bruſſels, lady Catharine 
Bellaſyſe, eldeſt daughter of the 
late exrl of Fauconberg, and ſiſter 
to the preſent earl, 

14. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, 
bart. member of parhament for 
Totneſs, Devonſhire. 

16. The counteſs dowager of 
Fife, mother to the earl of Fife. 
At Liege, the hon. Thomaſine 
Bar newall, viſcounteſs dowager Gor- 
ei,, 

24. In France, the cardinal de 
Luynes, archbiſhop of Sens, pri- 
mate of both Gauls and Germany, 
abbot of Corbie, in Picardy, &c. 
commander of the order of the 
Holy Ghoſt, member of the French 
academy, and of that of ſciences. 

27. Lieutenant-general Tryon, 


colonel of the 2gth regiment of 
N | foot, 


ot, late governor of the province 
of New York, and commander in 
chief of his majeſty's forces there. 

zo. Sir Aſhton Lever, knight, 
ate poſſeſſor of the Muſeum, in 
Leiceſter- fields. 

Feb. Lately, in France, lord 
Roſehill, eldeſt ſon to the earl of 
Northeſk. 

March 5. Audrey, lady dow- 
ver viſcounteſs 'Fownſhend, relict 
of the late Charles viſcount Town- 
mend, who died in 1764, and 
daughter and ſole heir of Richard 
Harriſon, eſq; of Balls, near Hert- 
ford, formerly governor of Fort St. 
George, in the Eaſt Indies, and 
poſtmaſter- general. 

Lady H. Beauclerk. 

8. Benjamin Carpenter, eſq; 
general of his majeſty's forces, co- 
lonel of the 4th regiment of dra- 
goons, clerk-marſhal of the Mews, 
and principal equerry to the king. 

11. Miſs Moore, daughter of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

15, Lady Wilmot, wife to fir 
Robert Wilmot, bart. and daughter 
to the late hon. admiral Byron, 

21. Lady Armytage, relict of 
the late ſir George Armytage, bart. 
of Kirklees, in the weſt riding of 
the county of Vork, and daughter 
of Godfrey Wentworth, eſq; of 
Hickleton, near Doncaſter, in the 
laid county, 

Anne, counteſs dowager of Co- 
ventry. 

24. The right hon. lady Eliza- 
beth Fitzwilliam, ſiſter to the late, 
and aunt to the preſent, earl Fitz- 
william. She was ſecond daughter 
of John, ſecond earl Fitzwilliam. 

3!, The right hon. Suſannah 
lady viſcounteſs Fane, relict of 
Charles viſcount Fane, of the king- 
dom of Ireland. 


April 8. The right hon. Ri- 
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chard Rigby, member of parliament 
for Taviſtock. | N 
11. Right hon. Jane dowager 
counteſs of Hopetoun, daughter of 
Robert Oliphant, eſq; and ſecond 


wife to the late earl. 


14. The right hon. Vere Pou- 
let, third earl Poulet. 

16, At Paris, George Le Clerc, 
count de Buffon, lord of Montbart, 
marquis of Rougemont, viſcount of 
Quincy. | 

19. Lord viſcount Kilcourſie, 
{on to the earl of Cavan. 

At Paris, the duke de Fleury, 

22. Lady Flemming, relict of 
ſir William Flemming, bart. of 
28 in the county of Weſtmore- 

and, 


29. Lord Boringdon, colonel of 


the Devonſhire militia. 

May 1. Jane dowager viſcoun- 
teſs Galway, retict of the late John 
viſcount Galway. 

12. His ſerene highneſs duke 


Lewis Erneſt of Brunſwick Lunen- 


burg, field-marſhal of the empire. 

16. Rachel baroneſs Le De- 
ſpencer, ſole daughter of Sir Francis 
Daſhwood, of WeſtWycombe, Bucks, 
bart. by his ſecond wife lady Mary 
Fane, eldeſt daughter of Vere, 
fourth earl of Weſtmoreland. 

22. The right hon. lady Mul- 
grave of the kingdom of Ireland. 

June. Lately, the right hon. lord 
Cahier, of the Ar of Ireland, 

4. Sir John Lindſay, K. B. rear- 
admiral of the red. | 

15. Rev. fir William Lowther, 
baronet, rector of Savillington, 
Yorkſhire, and prebendary of York. 


18. Her grace Lucy ducheſs of 


Montroſe. 
July 1. Lord viſcount Say and 
Sele. | 
5. Right hon. lady Byron, wife 
of the right hon. William lord 
[P] 4 
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Byron, of Newſtead-abbey, in the 
county of Nottingham. | 

Aug. 5. The right hon. lady 
Colville, of Culroſs. 

7. The duc de Richelieu and 
Fronſack, peer and firſt marſhal 
of France. 

8. Right hon. Richard Wing- 
field, baron Wing field, of Wingheld, 
in the county of Wexford, and fifth 
viſcount Powerſcourt, in the county 
of Wicklow, 

10. Right hon. Edward Turnour 

Garth 'Turnour, earl of Winterton, 
of Gort, in the county of Galway, 
Ireland. 
13. The right worſhipful Peter 
Calvert, LL. D. F. R. and A.SS. 
official principal of the arches court 
of Canterbury, and maſter, keeper, 
or commiſſary of the prerogative 
court of Canterbury. 

24. Sir Charles Raymond, bart. 
banker. 

29. Lady Purves. 

Sept. Lately, in France, the duc 
d' Augillon, 

2. George Montagu, duke 
and ear] of Mancheſter, viſcount 
Mandeville, baron Montagu of 
Kimbolton, knight of the garter, 
lord-lieutenant, cuſtos rotulorum, 
and colonel of the militia of Hunt- 
ingdonſhire, high ſteward of God- 
mancheſter, colleQor of the cuſtoms 
outwards in the port of London, pre- 
ſident of the Lock Hoſpital, and 
LL. D. 

At Paris, the marquis d'Aube- 
terre, marſhal of France, knight of 
the king's orders, and formerly 
ambaſſador to the courts of Vienna, 
Rome, and Madrid, and command- 

ant in chief in Brittany. 

6. At Rome, Cardinal Charles 
Boſchi. 

10. Lieutenant-general James 
Cunninghame, colonel of the 45h 


regiment, and member of parlu. 
ment for Eaſt Grinit-ad, 

11. At Liſbon, of the ſmall. por 
Joſeph Francis Xavier, prince 9 
Brazil, and heir apparent to the 
crown of Portugal. He was born 
Aug. 21, 1761; married Feb. 21, 
1771, to his aunt, Maria-Franciſc, 
Benedicta, who was born July 24, 
1748. 

12. At Grenoble, Marſhal de 
Vaux, commander in chief of the 
province of Burgundy. 

19. The hon. and reverend 
William Digby, dean of Durham, 

28. Lady Philipps, relic of the 
late fir John Philipps, and mother 
to lord Milford, of Picton caſtle, in 
the county of Pembroke. 

Oct. 9. The right hon. John 
Ward, viicount Dudley and Ward, 
recorder of Kidderminſter, Wor. 
ceſterſhire, and LL.D. 

13. Robert Nugent, earl Nugent 
of the kingdom of Ireland. 

Nov. 1 The princeſs of 
Wurtemburg, eldeſt daughter of the 
reigning duke of Bruniwick-Wol. 
fenbuttle. 

Harriet lady Archibald Hamilton. 

12. At Gottingen, his ſerene 
highneſs Francis Juſtiniani, prince 
of Chio and the Holy Empire, 
born knight of the royal order 
of Chriſt. 

23. At Madrid, his royal high- 
neſs the infant don Gabriel, his 


catholic majeſty's third ſon; his 


conſort died a liitle time before. 
Dec. 5. Lady Aubrey, widow 
of the late fir 'Thomas Aubrey, bart, 
and mother to the preſent fir John 
Aubrey. 
7. The hon. miſs Cuſt, lord 
Browalow's eldeſt daughter. 
The right reverend Jonathan 
Shipley, D. D. lord biſhop and arch- 
deacon of St, Aſaph, i 


12. The 


12. The right hon. lady Suſan 
Powlett, aunt to earl Powlett. 

14. William lord viſcount 
Courtenay. 

23. Hon captain James Luttrell, 
dungeſt ſon of the late earl of 
Carhampton, member of parlia- 
ment for Dover, and ſurveyor-gene- 
ral of the ordnance. 


— 


SHERIFFS appointed by his 
Majeſty in Council, for 1788. 


Berkſhire, William Brummell, of 
Donnington. | 
W. L. Antonie, of 


Bedfordſhire. 
S. Langſton, of Little 


Colmworth. 
Bucks, 
Horwood. 
Cumberland, Sir F. Vane, of 
Hutton. 

Cheſbire. John Glegg, of With- 
ington. 

Cambridgeſhire and Huntingdon- 
Hire. Euitace Kentiſh, of King's 
Ripton, 
Devonſhire, Sir ]. Chicheſter, of 
Youltton. 

Dor/etſhire, A. Chapman, of Hol- 
neſt, 

Ne Peter Pegge, of Beau- 
chief. 
Lex. T. Theophilus Cock, of 
Meſling. 


Hants, R. Brickenden, of Malt- 
anger. 
Gloucefterſhire. N. Smith, of N. 


Nibley. 
Hertfordſhi re. 
Shenley. 
Herefordſhire, 
Staunton. 


Kent. James Bond, of Hayes. 


Leiceſterſhire. J. Clarke, of Great 
Wigſtou. 


Stamford. 
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C. Bourchier, of 


T. Downes, of 


Lincoluſbire. Edward ö Brown, of 
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| Monmouthſhire, G. Smith, of 
Piercefeld. 

Northumberland. D. R. Grieve, 
of Swarland. 

Northamptonſhire, J. Aſhley, of 
Ledgers Aſhby. 

Norfolk, Thomas Kerrich, of 
Gelderſtone. 

Nottinghamſhire. R. Stenton, of 
Southwell. 

Oxfordſhire, T. Jemmett, of 
Little Milton. 

Rutlandſbire. W. Belgrave, of 
Uppingham. 

Shropſhire, Joſeph Muckleſton, 
of Preſcot. 

Somerſetſhire, J. Lethbridge, of 
Sandhill Park. 

Staffordſhire, T. Fletcher, of 


Newcaſtle under Line. 


Suffolk. Sir T. C. Bunbury, of 
Barton. 

Surrey. John Creuze, of Wood- 
bridge. 

Suſſex. John Bean, of Littleing- 


ton. 
W. Elliot, of 


Warwickſhire, 
Counden. 
Warcfterſhire. J. Baker, jun. of 


© Bevere. 


Wiltſhire. Robert Aſh, of Lang- 
ley. 
Yorkſhire, John Vork, of Rich- 
mond, 


SOUTH WALES, 


Breconſhire. Sir E. Williams, of 
Llangoid Caſtle. 
Carmarthenſhire. John Thomas, 
of Ciſtanog. 
Cardiganſbire. John Vaughan, of 
Trewindſor. 
Glamorganſhire. 
Pantynawell 
Pembrokeſhire, J. P. Langharne, 


of Orlanden. 
Bell Lloyd, of 


Radnorſhire. 
Boulty Brook. 
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Merionethſbire. Griffith Evans, of 
Cym yr aſon. 
NORTH WALES. Montgomeryſhire. R. J. Harriſon, 
of Cefngwernfa. 
Angleſeca. Henry Pritchard, of 
Treſcawen. 
Carnar vonſpire. John Holland, of 8 HE RI F F appointed by his Reel 
Teyrdan. H.gbneſt the Prince of Wales in 
Denbigh/bire. Richard Wilding, Council, for 1788, 
of Llaſhacdr. 
Flintſhire, John Fitzgerald, of Cornwall, F, Gregor, of Reſtor. 
Bettisfield. mel Park. 
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Copies of the Letters received by the 
Counctl * of Brabant, the 22d of 
ſanuary, from his Excellency Count 
ie Trauttmanidorff. 


FERDINAND, &C. 


GrnTLEMEN, 


S it is our determined will, 
that conformably to our former 
orders the declaration of the 17th 
of December be publiſhed within 
wenty-four hours, and as that term 
i; on the point of expiring, we now 
repeat to you our commands to 
carry our former orders into exe- 
eution 3 forbidding you, at the ſame 
time, under pain of diſobedience, 
to ſeparate or quit the council, until 
you thall have taken the proper 
feps for iſſuing and publiſhing the 
ſaid declaration, and communicated 
to us ſuch your reſolution. We 
think it proper to inform you, that 
we have made known to the depu- 
ties of the States our abſolute in- 
tentions, in terms which announce 
the immediate conſequences of the 
lea!t delay on this head. 
in the mean time, gentlemen, 
may God have you in his holy 
Keeping. 
TRAUTTMANSDORFF. 


E- 433 J 
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Counterſigned, by command of 
his excellency, 

a, . [ VANDEVELDT. 
To the council of Brabant, 
Received by the council a quar- 

ter before nine o'clock. 


The above diſpatch was accompa- 
nied by the following, addreſſed 
to the chancellor of Brabant. 


My Lox Db CHANCELLOR, 
Isg you a diſpatch for the 
council, which I beg you will cauſe 
to be immediately read. By the 
contents you will perceive that I 
am zrrevocably determined to en- 
force the execution of what I men- 


tioned this morning, even though I 


ſhould come to thoſe extrem:ties 
which I have had the good fortune 
hitherto to avoid; but the exploſion 
of which would be this day infalii- 
ble, as well for the whole body, as 
for many individuals, It being 
his Majeſty's abſolute determina- 
tion, which his dignity requires, 
that nothing, upon which he has al- 
ready ſignified his will, may be 
made the ſubject of doubt, or alter- 
ed in conſequence of any repreſen- 
tation or remonſtrance, you will 


find in the ſaid diſpatch the moſt 


* The council of Brabant reſembles, in ſome degree, as to its functions, a pro- 
rincial parliament in France; it is diſtinct from the legiſlature, and is the ſupreme 
court of judicature of the country, enjoying ſome privileges and prerogatives of a 
ror nature to any poſteſſed by the courts of law in England. 
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expreſs injunction to the council 
(of which you are the head) not to 
ſeparate before the publication ſhall 
have been agreed to, and until their 
reſolution thereupon ſhall have been 
reported to me. I enjoin the judge- 
fiſcal (or chancellor of the ex- 
chequer) to take notice of every 
thing that ſhall be done upon this 
head, and give me an account of 
it. I inform you, at the ſame time, 
that I will not receive any more 
| repreſentations or remonſtrances ; 
and if any ſhould be ſent, the coun- 
cil will expofe itſelf to the mortify- 
ing humiliation of ſeeing them re- 
turned unopened. I yeſterday gave 
you twenty-four hours to deter- 
mine; to-day I can give you only 
four ; and if the publication-1s not 
made in two hours hence, I will 
compel the council to ĩt by FORCE, 
even though IL ſhould be obliged to 
inveft the council-houſe with troops, 
and have recourſe to the dire expe- 
dient of CANNON and BAYO- 
NETS, which his Majeſty Most 
EXPRESS preſcribes. 

And what would avail the moſt 
complete reſiſtance of the council, 
produced by that of the States? It 
could only throw a difficulty in the 
way of a publication, which it could 
not poſſibly prevent; and would 
amount, to a renunciation of the 
conceſſions made in the declaration 
of the 2d of September, which will 
certainly be revoked this morning, 
if the oppoſition is not withdrawn 
by two o'clock. 

F have the honour to be, 

My Lord Chancellor, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
TRAUTTMANSDORFF. 

Received by the chancellor the 
zad of January, 1788, with the 
above diſpatch, at a quarter before 
une o'clock. 
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Soon after the delivery of ge 
above letter, the whole town of 
Bruſſels was alarmed, and ſeverg 
of the citizens, anxious for th, 
event, repaired to the market. place: 
in conſequence of which, genera 
D* Alton ordered an enſign with 
party to patrole the flreets. Some 

oys having thrown a few ſtones 
the ſoldiers, the officer immediate 
formed, and ordered his men 1 
fire, when five or ſix perſons were 
killed ; after which, without wait. 
ing to re-load, the whole pary, 
alarmed and panic-ſtruck, x 
with the greateſt precipitancy back 
to the main body. 

To this circumſtance the gener! 
alludes in the following letter, 


Another letter to the chancellor, 


My LorD CHANCELLOR, 
Tux obſtinacy of the council j 
incredible; and the death of fone 
wretches, of which it has been the 
cauſe, ought to make it a ſubjecꝭ a 
repentance to the members all the 
days of their lives. I ſhall, hon. 
ever, ſoon find a remedy for it; In 
the mean time, it is neceſſary that 
you continue to fit, till you receive 
a diſpatch from the States, which 
will be ſoon delivered to you, that 
you may paſs the reſolution for the 
publication, and communicate it td 
me this night. 
I have the honour, &c. 
TRAUTTMANSDORTF, 
Received in the council a little 
after nine at night—The diſpatch 
from the States arrived at eleven i * 
at night. : 


To the Rector, Heads, Doctors, &c. i 
of the univerſity of Louvain. 


FERDINAND, &c. 
Venerable, dear, and well-belovth 
Taz anſwer you returned to out 


diſpatch, 


diſpatch, the 29th of this month, 1s 
he leſs admiſſible, in as much as, 
notwithſtanding our declaration, fo 
clearly and ſo formally communi- 
cated to you in our diſpatch of the 
29th ult. you ſtill PRESUME to con- 
fund the ſtatutes and privileges 
of the univerſity with the conſtitu- 
tion of the country ; and, under the 
pretext of its pretended quality of 
an eſſential branch or integral part 
of the conſtitution of Brabant, 
which you aſſume the univerſity to 
be, you ſtill perſiſt in oppoſing the 
ordinary courſe of law to the diſpo- 
ſtions of the ſovereign reſpecting 
the government of the univerſity, 
And, being determined that in the 
public acts and records there ſhall 
not remain a trace of any ſuch ap- 
peal to the law, we herewith ſend 
you back your anſwer ; and we re- 
peat to you, for the LAST TIME, 
that his Majeſty will by no means 
admit a claim or pretenſion, as con- 
trary to the nature and conſtitution 
of the univerſity, as it is to the in- 
conteſtible right conſtantly aſſerted 
and maintained by the ſovereigns 
of the Netherlands ever ſince the 
foundation of the univerſity, of be- 
ing the ſole and excluſive judges of 
every thing relating to that body, 
43 its ſupreme moderators and ad- 
miniſtrators, and conſequently of 
deing at full liberty to change, 
modify, and reform whatever in 
their juſtice and wiſdom they may 
think fit, for the advancement of 
learning, to which all the rights, 
privileges, and- franchiſes granted 
to the univerſity muſt neceſſarily 
be ſubordinate. And as, moreover, 
tis well known, that this manifeſt 
truth, acknowledged and admitted 
at all times by the univerſity itſelf, 
123 of late been called in queſtion 
caly by ſome turbulent perſons, 
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who finding their account in main- 
taining thoſe abuſes which the pa- 
ternal ſolicitude of his majeſty was 
about to reform in the univerſity, 
have thought proper to avail them- 
ſelves of to Gdengone of the day, 
in order to procure to themſelves, 
under the pretext of the pretended 
right of the univerſity to be conſi- 
dered as an integral branch of the 
conſtitution of Brabant, a ſupport 
againſt any reform whatever: and 
as it is for the intereſt of the uni- 
verſity (whoſe very exiſtence de- 
pends upon it), and conſequently 
of the city of Louvain, whoſe pro- 
ſperity is ſo intimately connected 
with it, that ſo pernicious a cabal 
ſhould be deſtroyed ; we again 
command you all in general, and 
each of you in particular, to ſub- 
mit and conform to your ſove- 
reign's decifion, announced to you 
in our diſpatch of the 29th of De- 
cember laſt, confirmed by our diſ- 
patch of the 19th inſt. —and we en- 


Join you not to maintain, either by 


abord of mouth, or in writing, the 
pretended right ſet up by the uni- 
verſity, which his majeſty has fully 
and irrevocably cancelled and an- 
nulled : whoever ſhall dare in the 
ſmalleſt degree to infringe this in- 
junction, ſhall be proſecuted as x R. 
FRACTORY and DISOBEDIENT to 
the emperor's orders, — We give 
you notice at the ſame time, that 
we will receive no more repreſen- 
tations, deputations, or proteſts 
whatſoever on this ſubjet; and 
that if you preſume to ſend any, 
we ſhall look upon them as formal 


acts of diſobedience, and proceed 


upon them as ſuch, according to the 
orders which we have received from 
his majeſty.— We enjoin you, the 
rector, to cauſe this our declaration 
to be read in full convocation of the 
| unaverſity ; 
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univerſity ; to have it entered in its 
regiſter, as well as in the regiſters 
of the different faculties; and to 
certify to us the execution of our 
preſent orders within the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours. 
; May God, &c. &c. 
TRAUTTMANSDORFF. 
Bruſſels, Fan. 22, 1788. 


n 


Account of a dreadful Inundation of 
the Sea at Ingeram, on the Coaſt 
F Coromandel, in the Eaſt Indies. 
n a Letter from Mr. William 
Parſon 70 Alexander Dalrymple, 
Efquire, 


Ingeram, Tune 7, 1787. 

My dear friend, 

OU wiſh to have a juſt and 

circumſtantial account of the 
late calamity we have ſuſtained. It 
is no wonder the accounts you have 
ſeen, ſhould be incoherent and im- 
perfect; for while the misfortune 
was recent, our minds were diſtract- 
ed with a thouſand fears and appre- 
henſions for the conſequences : in- 
deed people leſs alarmed and leſs 
gloomy than ourſelves might have 
admitted the apprehenſion of peſti- 
lence and famine ; the former, from 
the air being tainted from ſome thou- 
ſands of putrid carcafes both of men 
and cattle ; and the latter, from the 
country around us being deſtroyed, 
as well as our ſtock of proviſions and 
the fruit of the earth. 

From the 17th of May, it blew 
hard from the N. E. but, as bad 
weather is unuſual at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
we did not apprehend that it would 
become more ſerious ; but on the 
19th at night it increaſed to a hard 
gale ; and on the-20th in the morn- 
ing it blew a perfect hurricane, in- 
ſomuch that our houſes were pre- 


s 
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ſently untiled, our doors and uin. 
dows beat in, and the railing a 
part of the wall of our incloſure, 
blown down. A little before eleven 
it came with violence from the ſea, 
and I preſently perceived a multi. 
tude of the inhabitants crowding w. 
ward my houſe, crying out that the 
ſea was coming in upon us. Leaf 


it approaching with great rapidity, 
bearing much the ſame appearance 
as the bar in Bengal river, As ny 
houſe was ſituated very low, 1 did 
not heſitate to abandon it, dire&. 
ing my ſteps toward the old Fac. 
tory, in order to avail myſelf of the 
Terrace: for in that dreadful mo. 
ment I could not ſo far reflect upon 
cauſes or effects, as to account for 
the phenomenon, or to ſet bounds to 
its encreaſe. I had indeed heard 
of a tradition among the natives, 
that about a century ago the fea ran 
as high as the talleſt Palmira trees; 
which I have ever diſregarded a 
fabulous, till the preſent unuſual 
appearance called it more forcibly 
to my mind. In my way to the old 
Factory, I ſtopped at the door of 
Mr. Boures' houſe, to apprize the 
reſt of the gentlemen of. their dan- 
ger, and the meaſures I had con- 
certed for my ſafety : they accord- 
ingly joined me ; but before we at- 
tained the place of our deſtination, 
we were nearly intercepted by the 
torrent of water, As the houſe 1s 
built on a high ſpot, and pretty well 
elevated from the ground, the water 
never ran above a foot on the firlt 
floor, ſo we had no occaſion to have 
recourſe to the Terrace. Between 


one and two o'clock the water be- 


gan to ſubſide a little, and conti- 
nued gradually decreaſing till the 
body of it had retired ; leaving all 
the low places, tanks, and wells " 


of ſalt water. I think the ſea muſt 
have riſen fifteen feet above its na- 
tural level. About the time of the 
water ſubſiding, the wind favoured 
it by coming round to the ſouth- 
ward, from which point it blew the 
hardeſt. As the Factory-houſe was 
in a very ruinous ſtate, and ſhook 
exceedingly at every guſt, we were 
anxious to get back to Mr. 
Boures? houſe. I attempted it twice, 
but found I had neither power nor 
ſtrength to combat the force of the 
wind, getting back with the great- 
et difficulty to my former ſtation. 
About kve o' clock, during a ſhort 
lull, we happily effected our remove. 
It blew very hard the greatelt part 
of the night : at midnight it veered 
to the weſtward, and was ſo cold, 
that I thought we ſhould have pe- 
riſhed as we reclined in our chairs. 
The gale broke up towards the 
morning. I ſhall not attempt to 
deſcribe to you the ſcene that pre- 
ſented itſelf to our view, when day- 
light appeared: it was dreary and 
horrid beyond deſcription, The 
trees were all blighted by the ſalt 
water, and the face of the country 
covered with ſalt mud; yet it had 
more the appearance of having ſuf- 
fered by a blaſt of hot wind, or by 
the eraption of volcanos, than by an 
inundation of water, ſuch an effect 
had it in deſtroying the herbage 
and foliage of every deſcription. 
Our houſes were found full of the 
inhabitants, who had taken refuge 
therein, ſtripped of doors and win- 
dows, and quite open to the weather 
at top; the godowns moſtly carried 
away, and ſeveral ſubſtantial tiled 
houſes ſo completely levelled, as 
ſcarcely to afford a mark of their 
ever exiſting : but our ſufferings 
were light, when compared with 


thoſe of Coringa, and the reſt of 
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the villages nearer the ſea. At 
Coringa, out of four thouſand in- 
habitants, it is ſaid not more than 
twenty were ſaved, and thoſe moſtly 
on Mrs. Corſar's terrace, and on 
the beams of captain Webſter's 
houſe. Mr. Gideon Firth, Mr. 
George Day, and the Portugueze 
Padre were, I believe, the only 
Europeans that were drowned, At 
it came in with the tide the people 
were not much alarmed ; but when 
they found it till increaſe, fo as to 
render their fituation dangerous, 
they mounted on the top of their 


cadjan-houſes, till the ſea, impelled 


by a ſtrong eaſterly wind, ruſhed in 
upon them molt furiouſly, when all 
houſes at the ſame awful moment 
gave way, and nearly four theuſand 
ſouls were launched into eternity. 
This tremendous ſcene was viſible 
from Mrs. Corſar's terrace, over 
which the ſea ſometimes broke, and 
they were frequently in great danger 
from the drifting of veſſels and other 
heavy bodies, which muſt inevitably 
have brought down the houſe, had 
they come in contact. At the Dutch 
village of Jaggernaickporan, I hear 
the diſtreſs was very great, and that 
about a thouſand lives were loft ; 
many of the villages in the low 
country between Coringa and Jag- 
gernaickporan were totally deſtroy- 
ed, and the inundation carried its 
dreadful effects as far to the nortk- 


ward as Apparah; but I do not 


hear that many lives were loſt at 
that place. The inundation pene- 
trated inland about ten coſs from 
the ſea in a direct line; but did 
little more damage to the weſtward 
of us than deſtroying the vegeta- 
tion. It would be very difficult ro 
aſcertain, with any precifion, the 
number of lives loſt in this _ 
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ful viſitation ; the moſt intelligent 
popes I have conferred with on the 

bject, ſtate the loſs at from ten to 
twenty thouſand fouls. This 1s ra- 
ther an indefinite computation ; but 
I think, if the medium be taken, 
it will then rather exceed than fall 
ſhort of the real loſs. They com- 
pute that a lack of cattle were 
drowned, and, from the vaſt num- 
bers I ſaw dead at Nellapilla, I can 
eaſily credit their aſſertion. For 
two or three days after the calamity, 
ſuch was the languor of the inhabi- 
tants, that not a cooley or workman 
was to be procured at any price; it 
required our utmoſt exertion to get 
the dead bodies and the dead cattle 
buried with all poſſible ſpeed, to 
prevent the air being impregnated 
with putrid effluvia. This, to be 
fure, was a taſk we could not fully 
execute, except juſt in the villages. 
However, no bad effects have en- 
ſued, which I impute to the conti- 
nual land winds that have blown 
ſtrongly for ſome time paſt. Theſe 
have the property of drying up the 
Juices of dead bodies and preventing 
putre faction, which muſt neceſſarily 
have been the conſequence in a damp 
air. It is extraordinary, that the 
vaſt tract of low ground on the ſouth 


ide Guadavery, from Gotendy to 


Bundarmalanka, ſuffered very little 
from the inundation, and ſ{aarcely a 
perſon periſhed. This country lies 
ſo exceedingly low, as to be flooded 
in many places by the common 
ſpring-tides, and a great deal of it 
is in conſequence covered with ſalt 
Jungle. It is probable they owe 
their ſafety to thoſe ſmall iſlands at 
the mouth of the Guadavery, as well 
as Point Guadavery itſelf, which 
mult have both contributed to break 
the force of the ſea. 

When we had recovered from our 
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conſternation on the 21ſt, we hegen 
to conſider how we ſhould be able to 
exiſt in ſuch a field of deſolation, a; 
our wells were filled with falt water, 
our proviſions deſtroyed, and we 
found, by digging in different places, 
that no ſweet water was to be pro- 
cured ; when it was diſcovered that 
Providence had ſo far interfered in 
our favour, as to bring down the 
freſhes at a very early and unuſual 
ſeaſon. From what accounts we 
could haſtily gather, we were appre. 
henſive that the ſtores of rice were 
either much damaged or totally de. 
ſtroyed, as the rice godowns and go- 
marks are generally ſecured againſt 
an accident leſs formidable than 
this. However, the event has hap. 
pily falſified our ſur miſes, and pror- 
ed our information fallacious, for 
rice has hitherto been plentiful and 
not dear. The generous ſupplies 
that have been ſent us from the pre- 
ſidency will, I truſt, ſecure us from 
ſerious want. Our markets have 
not yet been attended by a perſon 
with an article for ſale; but this is 
not to be wondered at, as our ſup- 
plies were generally furniſhed by 
the villages at no great diſtance in- 
land; and theſe countries have been 
drenched ſufficiently in ſalt water to 
deſtroy their produce. The fiſher- 
men, a moſt uſeful body of people, 
inhabiting chiefly by the ſea- ſide, 
have been alnioſt totally extirpated; 
and we are thereby 4 of a 
very material part of our ſubſiſtence. 
Time alone can reſtore us to the 
comforts we have loſt, and we have 
reaſon to be thankful that things 
have not turned out ſo bad as we ap- 
prehended. I have tired myſelf in 


attempting this narration, and I fear 
I have almoſt tired you in the peru- 
ſal of it. A great deal more might 
be {aid upon the ſubjeR in a wy 
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arb: if it yields a moment's 
imuſement to my friend, my end 
is fully anſwered. The greateſt 
part of this intelligence ou have 
already had in detail, but it is your 
defire I ſhould bring it to one point 
of view. It is haſtily written and 
very inaccurate; but you will re- 
member I was in a good deal of pain 
at the time of writing it, from an 
inflammation in my legs, ſo had not 
ſufficient eaſe or leiſure to correct or 
tranſcribe it. 
Your's affectionately, 
(Signed) WiLLiam PARSON» 


— 


Particulars relative to Lord Manſ- 
field's Refggnation of his Office of 
Chief Fuſtice of the Court of King's 
Bench; with the Letters which 
paſſed between his Lordſhip and the 

Counſel 3. the King's Bench Bar 

cc 


on that 2on. 


June 3d, 1788. 
HIS morning lord Mansfield 
ſent a ſervant from Caen 
Lodge to Mr. Montague, the maſ- 
ter in chancery, at Frognal Grove, 
near Hampſtead, requeſting that 
gentleman's company to dinner, 
The anſwer returned was, „That 
Mr. Montague had come home the 
preceding evening from London ill, 
and remained then indiſpoſed.“ 
The meſſenger returned back, preſ- 
ling Mr. Montague's attendance 
on his lordſhip, who had ſome ma- 
terial duſinels to communicate; 
upon which Mr. Montague replied, 
** He would wait on the Earl in the 
atternoon,”? | 
At five o'clock the maſter went 
to Caen-Wood-Lodge, where he 
was introduced to Earl Mansfield, 
who was alone. “I ſent for you, 
dir, ſays his lordſhip, to receive as 
Vol, XXX. 


well officially, as my acquaintance 
and friend, the reſignation. of my 
office ; and in order to ſave trouble, 
I have cauſed the inſtrument to be 
prepared, as you will here ſee.“ 
He then introduced the paper, 
which, after Mr. Montague had pe- 
ruſed, and found proper, the Earl 
ſigned. The maſter underwrote it, 
and afterwards diſpatched it to the 
lord chancellor's houſe, who laid it 
before the king. 

Earl Mansfield has been chief 
of the king's bench exactly thirty- 
two years, having been raiſed thereto 
in May 1756, on the deceaſe of Sir 
Dudley Ryder. | 

Soon after his lordſhip's reſigna- 
tion was ſignified, the following let- 
ter was ſent to him. It was figned 
by the counſel of the king's bench 
bar, who had practiſed in the 
court during his lordſhip's admini- 
ſtration. 


To the EARL of MANSFIELD. 


My Lord, 

It was our wiſh to have waited 
perſonally upon your lordſhip i»: a 
body, to have taken our public leave 
of you on your retiring from the 
office of chief juſtice of England ; 
but judging of your lordſhip's feel- 
ings upon ſuch an occaſion by our 
own, and conſidering beſides, that 
our numbers might be inconvenient, 
we deſire in this manner affection- 
ately to aſſure your lordſhip, that 
we regret with a juſt ſenſibility, the 
loſs of a magiſtrate, whoſe con- 
ſpicuous and exalted talents con- 
ferred dignity upon the profeſſion ; 
whoſe enlightened and regular ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice made its du- 
ties leſs difficult and laborious, and 
whoſe manners rendered them plea- 
ſant and reſpectable. 

But while we lament our /o/5, we 
(2] remember 
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remember with peculiar ſatisfa&tion, 
that your lordſhip is not cut off from 
us by the ſudden ſtroke of painful 
diſtemper, or the more diſtreſſing 
ebb of thoſe extraordinary faculties 
which have ſo long diſtinguiſhed 
you amongſt men ; but that it has 
pleaſed God to allow to the evening 
of an uſeful and illuftrious life the 
pureſt enjoyments which nature has 
ever allotted to it—the unclouded 
re flections of a ſuperior and unfad- 
ing mind over its varied events, 
and the happy conſciouſneſs, that it 
has been faithfully and eminently 
devoted to the higheſt duties of 
human ſociety, in the moſt diſtin- 
uihed nation upon earth. 

May the ſeaſon of this high ſatiſ- 
faction bear its proportion to the 
lengthened days of your activity and 
ſtrength. Signed. 

The letter thus ſigned being tranſ- 


mitted to the venerable Earl by Mr. 


Erſkine, at the deſire of Mr. Bear- 
croft, the ſenior of that bar, and the 
reſt of the gentlemen who had thus 
ſubſcribed to it, his lordſhip, with- 
out detaining the ſervant five mi- 


nutes, returned the following an- 
ſwer. 


To the honourable T. ERSKINE, 


Serjeant's Inn. 


Dear Sir, ; 

I cannot but be extremely flat- 
tered by the letter which I this 
moment have the honour to receive. 

If I have given ſatisfaction, it is 
owing to the learning and candour 
of the bar; the liberality and inte- 
grity of their practice freed the ju- 
dicial inveſtigation of truth and juſ- 
tice from difficulties. The memory 
of the aſſiſtance I have received 
from them, and the deep impreſſion 
which the extraordinary mark they 
have now given me of their appro- 


: 
a 


bation and affection, has made upon 
my mind, will be a ſource of per. 
petual conſolation in my decline qt 
life, under the preſſure of bodily in. 
firmities, which made it my duty tg 
retire. 

I am, dear fir, with gratitude tg 
you and the other gentlemen, 

Your moſt affectionate, 

And obliged humble ſervant, 
Maxspigls. 


Caen-Mocd, June 18, 1788, 


Tranſlation of the Duke of Suder. 
mania's Letter to the King of Swe. 
den, giving an Account of the En- 
gagement between the Swediſh and 
Ruſſian Fleets ; extracted from the 
Stockholm Gazette of July 31, 
1788, 


OUR majeſty's fleet under 

my command, conlifting of 
fifteen ſhips of the line, and ſive fri- 
gates, was on the 17th inſt, cruiſing 
in the Narrows off Kalkboden and 
Ekholmen, with the wind eaſterly, 
and very foggy weather, when 
early in the morning we heard ſe- 
veral guns fired to windward. 'Ihis 
was unexpected, as by 14formation 
received from different ſhips, I had 
reaſon to believe the Ruſſian fleet 
were ſtill at anchor at Scaſkar. | 
ordered the fleet, however, to form 
in a line on the ſtarboard tack, 2 
diſpoſition the moſt likely to gain 
the weather gage of the enemy ; 
but there being little wind, and a 
very ſtrong current running near 
the lee-fide of Ekhotmen, the van 
were not able to accompliſh that 
manœuvre, which obliged me, at 
fix, A.M. to form the fleet in 4 
tine of battle on the larboard tack, 
and I at the ſame time made the 


fignal to prepare for action. Be- 
I fore 


fre this order of battle could be 
med, a few Ruſhan ſhips of war 
were diſcovered through the fog, 
and various reports came in as to 
their number and force. Notwith- 
fanding this uncertainty, and the 
dungers of a lee-ſhore, I thought it 
%honourable for your majeſty's 
det to decline coming to action, 
and therefore made a ſignal to tack, 
and advance in columns to meet the 
enemy, who at ten A. M. we could 
evidently diſcern, ranged in line of 
battle, and ſteering towards us with 
the wind large 3 from which diſpo- 
fition | then conceived hopes of get- 
ting to windward of them. Their 
chie order of failing, added to the 
hazineſs of the weather, rendered it 
impoſſible for ſame time to deter- 
mine their exact force ; but we at 
lat made out 33 fail, of which 
one was a three-decker, eight of 
b and eight of 66 guns, with 
{even frigates carrying heavy me- 
tal, Both fleets having advanced 
within about two gun-ſhot of each 


the line a-head on the ſtarboard tack; 
but the enemy ſtill continued on 
tie other tack, carrying all their 
frength againſt our van. This 


engagement indeciſive; and as by 
approaching the ſhoals and other 
angerous places, I ſhould at any 
rate have been under the neceſſity 
{ ſoon changing the diſpoſition of 
the fleet, and that in the time of 
ton, I reſolved to tack, and form 
de line on the larboard, a diſpoſi- 
on which was not only the moſt 
proper to gain the enemy's weather- 
ie, by our line ſtretching on to- 
ads their left wing, but alſo to 
poit by a miſtake they ſeemed to 
vamit in bearing up and opening 
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mancuvre would have rendered the 


different ways in the center, This, 
however, was ſoon corrected by Ad- 
miral Greig, who altered the diſ- 
8 of his rear, and cautiouſly 

ore down under an eaſy ſail, at the 
ſame time endeavouring to take his 
ſtation oppoſite to my ſhip, and his 
fleet afterwards bore down courage- 


_ ouſly within muſket-ſhot ; upon 


which, at four, P. M. I made the 
ſignal for action, which ſoon be- 
came general throughout our line, 
and with ſuch fury, that in the ſpace 
of an hour the leading ſhip of the 
enemy's ſquadron was totally diſ- 
abled, and obliged to be towed out 


of the line, and brought round on 


the other tack, under the cover of 
ſome of their ſhips. ; 
The ſmoke from the Ruſſian fleet 
ſettling down upon us, and our own 
being but little diſperſed from the 
lightneſs of the breeze, it was not 
poſſible to make or arſwer any ſig- 
nals, or even to diſtinguiſh our own 
line. This gave opportunity for 
ſmall diviſions of the enemy to ſta- 
tion themſelves on my quarter, and 
keep up a very heavy hre, Dong 
frequently relieved by others; an 
the ſame method of fighting ſeemed 
alſo to prevail in their van. But 
when the ſmoke had in ſome mea- 
ſure ſubſided, ſeveral Ruſſian ſhips 
were ſeen diſabled, and towing 
away to windward of their fleet. 
Afterwards they collected a conſi- 
derable force in the van, and ad- 
miral Greig was alſo there, when 


the wind failing, and the ſmoke 


again ſettling on our fleet, which 
now, as in the morning, felt great 
inconvenience from the ſtrength of 
the current off Ekholmen, and to 
ſuch a degree, that notwithſtanding 
all poſſible manceuvres, and the 
greateſt exertion of our boats in 
towing, it was totally impracticable 
to prevent our ſhips falling round, 
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and ſuffering exceedingly by be- 
ing raked fore and aft by the 
enemy. 

It was in this critical ſituation 
that the Waſa, (commanded by the 
gallant count Horne, fince dead of 
the wounds he then received,) very 
ſeaſonably covered me by a vigo- 
rous and well-ſupported fire ; and 
I ſent lieutenant Ekholm to inform 
the van that the fleet was to veer, 
as the ſetting of the current did not 
allow us to come near the wind on 
this tack, but was in our favour on 
the other. At eight o'clock P. M. 
our line was again formed, and the 
action renewed with uncommon vi- 
gour on both ſides, but with great 
advantage to your majeſty's fleet, 
the enemy being obliged to veer, 
while expoſed to the hotteſt of our 
fire, in order to cover their rear 
and diſabled ſhips, which had re- 
tired aſtern. We have taken the 
Wiadiſlaff, of 74 guns, carrying 
thirty-two and 8 pounders, 
and 783 men. The engagement 
finiſhed ſoon afterwards, at ten P. M. 
Night coming on, I judged it pru- 
dent to form the fleet on the other 
tack, in order to avoid the danger 
of Kalkboden, cover our prize, and 
conſult the honour of your majeſty's 
fleet, by endeavouring to retake 
the Prince Guſtave, who was lay- 
ing difabled, and without a flag, 
Bat this laſt piece of ſervice did not 
ſucceed, as the Ruſitan Admiral, 
and his whole fleet, wore to protect 
their prize. During the night, the 
enemy hauled their wind cloſe, and 
left the field of battle, whereas we 
carried lights in our top all night, 
and frequently fired ſignal guns. 
In the mean time reports were 
brought me from ſeveral ſhips, that 
they were in great want of ammu- 
nition, kad ſeveral ſhot between 


* 


wind and water, and ſome of then 
their maſts and rudders damaged. 
I gave orders to make the mog 
of their time by repairing their da. 
mages, and made a diſtribution gf 
ammunition as far as it went, 4. 
day-break I formed the fleet in: 
line of battle on the ſtarboard tak 
as well as the faint breeze would 
let me. On the other hand, the 
Ruſſians had during the night got 
their diſabled ſhips a great way tg 
windward, all their fleet keeping 
cloſe on a wind to cover them, 
which put it out of my power to 
renew the attack, particularly 2 
the wind died away when the day 
advanced. I thereupon judged i 
molt prudent to return to Helfing. 
fors Road, not only to repair the 
ſhips, but eſpecially to ſupply then 
with ammunition, of which moſt of 
them had none whatever left. l 
appears from the prize your ma. 
jeſty's fleet has taken, that the ene. 
my was our ſuperior by nearly one 
third in point of force. Their fleet 
had been ſome time fitted out, and 
in the moſt expenſive and complete 
manner, with heavy artillery, being 
intended for an expedition to the 
Mediterranean. We loſt two pol 
captains, one maſter and com- 
_— and had five officers wound- 
ed. 
It is evident from the many diſ- 
abled ſhips of the enemy, and from 
ſeveral confirmed reports that one 
of them had gone down, as well a 
their hauling their wind from the 
Swediſh fleet, that zeal for your 
majeſty's perſon, and love to thelf 
country, warmed the breaſt of ever) 
one under my command. All the 
captains paid the utmoſt attention 
to ſignals and evolutions, and main- 
tained the line in a manner that 


did honour to the Swediſh * 
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The enemy attacked us with all diſadvantages on our fide, their te- 
that confidence of ſucceſs which their merity was checked in a manner 
cat ſuperiority, in ſize and force which reflects the greateſt honour 
of ſhips, the ſituation of the field of on every officer and ſeaman in your 
battle, and the wind totally in their majeſty's fleet. 

favour, in ſome meaſure ſeemed to Guſtav. the Third, at anchor on 
warrant 3 but although the engage- Helſingfors Road, July 20, 1788. 
ment was fought under many great CHARLES. 


Lift of the Swediſh Fleet, under the Command of the Duke of Sudermania, 
Guns. 
His R. H. Duke Charles. 
a His Ex. Count Wrangel. 
Guſtavus the Third — 684 Capt. Nordenſcheld, Flag Capt. 
Capt. Klint. 
Enigheton — — 7o Capt. Eneſchold. 
Prince Guſtaf — 68 Count Wachtmeiſter, 
Sophia Magdalena — 68 Capt. Linderſtedt. 
Hedvig Eliz. Charlotta 60 Capt. Modee. 
Omheton — 60 Capt. Eruſerſkierna 
Rattwiſon — 60 Capt, Euſt. 
Dygden — 60 Baron Raab. 
Waſa — 60 Count Horn. 
Federneſland Capt. Kuylenſtierna. 
Aran — 60 Capt. Hiſfingſchold. 
For figtigheten 60 Capt. Fahlſtedt. 
Prince Charles 60 Capt. Pfilanderhielm, 
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Pr. Fred. Adolphas — 60 Capt. Leyonanckar. 4 
Pr. Guſtavus Adol- b 
phus — — 60 Capt. Chriſtiernan. NY 
934 Guns. 4 
Frigates. . - 
Griffin _ — 44 Capt. Von Horn. [if 
Camilla — — 40 Capt. Duvfa. 17 
Troga — — 40 Capt. Puke. 20 
Minerva — — 40 Capt. Nauckhoff. As 
Thetis — — 40 Capt. Wollin. i 


Frigates to repeat Signals, and ſmall Veſſels. 
Jaramas — — 32 Capt. Billing. 
Hector — — 22 Lieut, Kullenberg. 
Patriot — — 18 Capt. Wirgin. 
Eſplendian — — 16 Lieut. Ekholm. 
Jaroſlaw — — 32 Capt. Hokeſlyckt. 
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Sprengporten — 26 Capt. Steding. 
Trolle — — 26 Capt. Gyſlenſchold. 
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"_ of the Ruſſian F het, under the Command of Admiral Greig, 


Guns. F 
| Admiral Greig. 
Roſtiſlaff _ — 108 Capt. Ozendoff. 
Maliſlaff — — 74 Capt. Mouloffsky. 
St. Peter — — 74 Capt. Deniſon. 
Wiadiflaff _ — 74 Capt. „ * 
Rear Ad. Spiridoff. 
St, Helenn — — 74? Capt. Breyer. 
Kir-If 20 Rear Ad. van Diſſen. 
W na 8 25 Capt. Tet. 
Jaroſlaff — — 74 Capt. Biks. 
Wicllaf 3 Rear Ad. Koſlaninoff. 
yo 885 74] Capt. Makaroff. 
Joan Bohoſloff — — 74 Capt. Warland. 
Iſiaſlaff — — 66 Capt. Kartzoff. 
Rodiſlaff — — 66 Capt. Travenen. 
Diris — — — 66 Capt. Kazkoſoff. 
Damet Eſtafia — — 66 Capt. Boronoff, 
. — 66 Capt. Obolianinoff. 
Mezeſlaff — — 66 Capt. Boriſoff. 
Weichſlaftf — — 66 Capt. Elphinſton, 
Boleſlaff — — 66 Capt. — 
In =? * of 1 1,228 Guns. 
Frigates 
Podagriſlaff — — 36 Capt. Lomen. 
Briantchiſlafff.— — 32 Capt. Sincawen. 
Priamiflaff — — 32 Capt. Seivers. 
Slawa — — 32 Capt. Chichoicoff. 
Nadechta Blahopoloutchia 32 Capt. Lolyret. 
Woſmiſlaftf — — 32 Capt. Liſosſkoy. 
Mitilawetz — — 28 Capt. Slomontoff. 
Bomb Ketches. 
' Lechtouche — — Capt. Shot. 
Neva — — — Capt. Bro-onn, 
Tranſports. 
Smelay — — 8 Capt. Srewnens, 


And three others. 


* 


- 
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Subfanee of Admiral Greig's Letter 
to the Court % Peterſburgh; giving 
an Account of the ſame Engage- 


e. 


40 N the 17th, about noon, our 

fleet diſcovered five Swediſh 
ſhips, between 60 and 70 gyns 
each, and eight large frigates, pro- 
vided with heavy artillery, failing 
ju a line, having five ſmall frigates 


and three packet-boats attending, 


under the command of the duke of 
Sudermania, whoſe ſhip carried the 
fag of admiral-general of Sweden, 
having alſo in the fleet a vice-ad- 
mical and rear-admiral's flags fly- 
ing. 

. Admiral Greig immediately 
gave the ſignal for an attack, and 
our ſhips directly crowded all the 
jail they could, advancing towards 
the enemy. The Swedes, on per- 
ceiving this, immediately formed 
into a line of battle. 'i he weather 
was ſerene, and our ſhips profiting 
of a freſh ſouth-eat wind gained 
on the Swedes. The Rotiſlaw, 
commanded by admiral Greig, at- 
tack-d the Swediſh admiral ; but 
he retired towards his {mall veſſels; 
and it was not until about five 
o'clock that our line were abreaft 
of the enemy, who then began to 
bear down upon us. wy 

The firing immediately com- 
menced on both ſides, and was con- 
tinued wita great briſkneis until ten 
at night. 

«© The Swedes twice began to 
give way z and although during the 
battle there was a dead calm, and 
that it was impoſſible to govern the 
ſhips, the fire was {till kept up with 
the greateſt intrepidity, and conti- 
nued until the night was ſo far ad- 
vanced that the Swedes began to 
haul up, and retired, leaving our 


fleet maſters of the field of battle. 
They went under cover to Swea- 
bourg, in Swediſh Finland. We 
took from the enemy the Prince 
Guſtave of 70 guns, bearing the 
flag of the vice-admiral, who de- 
tended himſelf with the greateſt 
bravery more than an hour againſt 
our admiral, but was at length 
obliged to ſtrike. We made pri- 
ſoners, with this ſhip, the Comte 
Wachmeiſter, vice-admiral and aid 
de camp to the King of Swee 
who led the van, and fifteen officers, 
with all her crew. 

Admiral Greig writes, that he 
never ſaw a fight better ſuſtained 
on both ſides than the above. Our 
loſs conſiſts of 319 killed, and 686 
wounded ; that of the enemy muſt 
be more conſiderable, as the num- 
ber found on board the ſhip we took 
amounts to zoo killed and wound- 
ed 


After the battle, four ſhips of 
the enemy took advantage of the 
night and a calm, to ſurround one 
of our ſhips, and carry her off, after 
2 vigorous reſiſtance. 

The admiral gives a general 
eulogium on the conduct of all un- 
der his command.“ 


8 


The following is the Empreſs of Ruſ- 
fia's Letter, written by herſelf, and 
conveyed by a ſpecial Courier to 
Admiral Greig, after the above Ac- 
tion with the Swediſh ſquadran, 


« To the worthy and brave, 
&c. &C. 
E ſhould be wanting in that 
gratitude and politeneſs, 
which ſhould ever diſtinguiſh ſove- 
reigns, did not we with the utmoſt 
{peed convey to you (and our other 
brave and gallant officers and ſea- 
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men of our fleet, who have proved 
themſelves worthy of their country) 
our approbation of your exemplary 
conduct; and the obligations which 
we owe you for your intrepid conduct 
in your engagement with our enemy 
the fleet of the Swediſh king. To 
the conſtant exertion of your abili- 
ties, and your zeal for the glory of 
the common cauſe of ourſelves and 

whole Ruſſian empire, may, 
under God, be attributed the very 
ſignal victory you have gained; and 
we have not the ſmalleſt doubt, but 
that every part of our dominions, 
where this event ſhall be tranſmit- 
ted, will behold it in its proper point 
of view, It is with grief we read 
the record of thoſe poltroons, who, 
unable to catch fire from the ſpirit- 
ed exertions of their fellow warriors, 
have ſo ſignalized themſelves in the 
annals of treaſonable cowards ; and 
to whoſe cowardice the Swede has 
to boaſt that any ſhip of their fleet 
eſcaped when ſo encountered; and 
the more particularly that their high 
admiral eſcaped, when twice ſo 
nearly within their power to have 
Captured. a 

As we take upon ourſelves the 
ſole power to reward the meritori- 
ous, we ſhall take ſignal care for 
the very exemplary puniſhment of 
the guilty. 

„We beg, therefore, that you 
would yourſelf accept our heartieſt 
acknowledgment ; and we trouble 
you to communicate the ſame to our 
other worthy and animated officers 
ard ſcamen. It is our pleaſure chat 
the delinquents, mentioned in your 
official letters, be immediately 
Brought to Cronſtadt to wait our 
further diſpleaſure. 

« We fincerely wiſh you, and all 
with you, health, and the moſt ſig- 
nal afliftance of the Almighty God, 
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— 


whoſe aid we have invoked, and of 
whoſe aſſiſtance we cannot doubt in 
a cauſe fo juſt, 

** Your ſervices will perpetually 
live in our remembrance ; and the 
annals of our country muſt conyey 
your names to poſterity with reve. 
rence and with love. 

So ſaying, we recommend you 
to God's keeping ever. Done at 
Peterſburgh the 23d of July, in the 
year of grace 1788. 

(Signed) CaTHharing,” 


— 


Some Particulars of the naval Engage. 
ment betaveen the Turks and Ruf. 
ſians, in the Black Sea; extraded 
from a Letter, dated from Prince 
Potemkin's Head Quarters, Jung 
27. 


66 Brigadier arrived here yeſter. 
day in great haſte from the 
fleet ſtationed at the mouth of the 
Nieſter, commanded by the prince 
de Naſſau, who was diſpatched to 
prince Potemkin late at night on 
the 18th inſtant with the important 
news of the victory gained by the 
ſaid fleet over that of' the Turks, 
after a ſmart engagement of five 
hours. The following are the cir- 
cumſtances of it: 

The capitan pacha having been 
to reconnoitre the gallies and great: 
boats under the prince de Naſſau, 
off Oczakow, immediately aſſem- 
bled all the veſſels of every kind in 
the road of that fortreſs, to the 
number of 57, and prepared in per- 
ſon to attack the Ruſſian ſquadron 
(which kept about two leagues from 
the place where the Nieſter runs 
into the Black Sea.) On the 18th 
he advanced with a favourable wind 
againſt the ſaid ſquadron, which 
waited ready to receive him. The 
Turks, 


w$— ww tw ww = PQM 


s, having the wind in their 
— vegan the cannonade, but 
doo far off to do any harm. The 
Ruſſians did not play their artillery 
till the enemy was within reach, and 
then fired ſo ſucceſsfully, that, not- 
withſtanding the capitan pacha's 

reat ſuperiority, he was obliged, 
after an engagement of five hours, 
to retire in great diſorder under the 

ans of his grand fleet, which was 
below Oczakow, and the prince de 
Naſſau returned to his former poſt. 
The Turks had three gallies ſunk, 
and moſt of their crews drowned, 
and a great many more damaged 
and diſabled. We are ignorant how 
many men they loſt ; but our offi- 
cers ſay there muſt, owing to the 
excellent direction of our artillery, 
have been a great number killed, 
whilſt we loſt not one veſſel, and had 
very few killed and wounded, After 
the engagement the princede Naſſau 
immediately ſent an officer to prince 
Potemkin with the good news, who 
ſent off two courters directly, one to 
Peterſburgh, and the other to the 
emperor's head quarters, after which 
Je Deum was ſung here amidſt a 
general diſcharge of our artillery.” 


An Account of the Jubilee, to cele- 
brate the Centenary of the Revolu- 
tion, at Whittington and Cheſter- 
held, zz Derbyſhire “. 


N Tueſday the 4th of Novem- 
ber, the committee appointed 
to conduct the Jubilee had a previous 
meeting, and dined together at the 
Revolution-houſe in Whittington. 
His grace the duke of Devonſhire, 
lord Stamford, lord George and 


clubs in London and in Edinbur gh. 
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lord John Cavendiſh, with ſeveral 
neighbouring gentlemen, were pre- 


ſent.. After dinner a ſubſcription 


was opened for the erecting of a 
monumental column, in commemo- 
ration of the glorious revolution, on 
that ſpot where the earls of Devon- 
ſhire and Danby, lord Delamere, 
and Mr. John Darcy, met to con- 
cert meaſures which were eminently 
inſtrumental in reſcuing the liberties 
of their country from perdition. As 
this monument 1s intended to be not 
leſs a mark of public gratitude, than 
the memorial of an important event; 
it was requeſted, that the preſent re- 
preſentatives of the above-mention- 
ed families would excuſe their not 
being permitted to join in the ex- 
pence. 

On the 5th, at eleven in the 
morning, the commemoration com- 
menced with divine ſervice at Whit- 
tington church. The reverend Mr. 
Pegge, the reQor of the pariſh, de- 
livered an excellent ſermon from the 
words This is the day, Oc.“ 
Though of a great age, having that 
very morning entered his 85th year, 
he ſpoke with a ſpirit which ſeemed 
to be derived from the occaſion. 

The deſcendants of the illuſtrĩ- 
ous houſes of Cavendiſh, Oſborne, 
Boothe, and Darcy (for the ve- 


nerable duke of Leeds, whoſe age 


would not allow him to attend, had 
ſent his two grandſons, in whom the 
blood of Oſborne and Darcy is unit- 
ed) ; a numerous and powerful gen- 
try; a wealthy and reſpectable yeo- 
manry; a hardy, yet decent and 
attentive peaſantty; whoſe intelli- 
gent countenances ſhewed that they 
underſtood, and would be firm to 
preſerve that bleſſing, for which 


See Chronicle, p. 220, for the celebration of the ſame day by the different 
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they were aſſembled to return thanks 

to Aimighty God, preſented a truly 

folema ſpectacle, and to the eye of 

a philoſopher the moſt intereſting 

that can be imagined. 

After ſervice the company went 
in ſucceſſion to view the old houſe, 
and the room called by the Auti- 
revolutioniſts The plotting par- 
lour, with the old armed chair in 
which the earl of Devoothiie is ſaid 
to have ſitten, and every one was 
then pleaſed to partake cf a very 
elegant cold culiatio', which was 
prepared in the new rooms annexed 
to the cottage. Some time being 
ſpent in this, the proceſſion began: 

Conſtables with Jong ſtaves, two 

and two. 

Members of the eight Revolu- 

tion clubs, four and four ; . 

1. Mr. Deakin's: flag, blue, with 
orange fringe, on it the figure of 
Liberty; the motto, The Pro- 
teſtant religion and the liberties 

of England we will maintain.“ 

2. Mr. Bluett's : flag, blue, fringed 
with orange; motto, Libertas; 

az ſera, tamen reſpexit iner- 

tem. Underneath, the figure of 
Liberty crowning Britannia with 
a wreath of laurels; who is repre- 
ſented fitting on a lion, at her feet 
the cornucopia of Plenty; at the 
top, next the pole, a caſtle, emble- 
maticalof the houle where the club 
is kept; on the lower fide of the 
flag Liberty holding a cap and 
reſting on the Cavendiſh arms. 

3. Mr. Oſtlicf's: flag, broad blue 
and orange ftripe, with orange 
fringe ; in the middle the Caven- 
diſh arms ; motto as No. 1. 


4. Mrs. Barber's: flag, garter blue 


— 


5. Mr. Valentine Wilkinſon's; q, 
blue. with orange fringe ; in r. 
middle the figure of Liberty; mg. 
to as No. 1. 

6. Mr. Stubbs: flag, blue wit 
orange fringe ; motto, Liber; 
property, trade, manufaQure; :» 
at the top a head of king Wit. 
liam crowned with laurel, in the 
middle in a large oval, “ Rey 
lution 1653.” On one ide the 
cap of hoerty, on the other the 
figure of Britannia: on the oy. 
poſite fide the flag of the Devon. 
ihire arms. 

7. Mrs. Ollerenſhaw's: the flag, blue 
with orange fringe; motto a; 
No. 1. on both fides. 

8. Mr. Marſingale's: flag, blue with 
orange fringe; at the top the 
motto, “ In memory of the glo- 
rious aſſertors of Britiſh freedom 
1688; beneath, the figure of 
Liberty leaning on a ſhield, on 
which is inſcribed, “ Revolted 
from tyranny, at Whittington, 
1688; and in her hand a ſcroll 
with the words Bill of Rights;" 
underneath, a head of king Wil. 
liam the Third : on the other fide 
the flag, the motto, The glo- 
rious revolter from tyranny 1658; 
underneath, the Devonſhire arms; 
at the bottom the following in- 
ſcription, “ WiLLELMUs Dux 
Devon. Bonorum principum fide- 
lis ſubditus; inimicus & 1nviſus 
tyrannis.“ 

The members of the clubs were 
eſtimated to be 2000 perſons, each 
having a white wand in his hand 
with blue and orange tops and 
favours, with THE REVOLUTION 

ſtamped upon them, 


and orange quartered, with white The Derbyſhire militia's band of 


fringe 3 mottoes, “ Liberty ſe- 


muſic. 


cured.” “ The glorious revo- The corporation of Cheſterfield in 
| who 1 * 
the 


lution 1688.“ 


their formalities, 


« 
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the proceſſion on entering 
the town. 
The duke of Devonſhire iu his coach 
and fix. 
Attendants on horſeback with four 
led horſes, 

The earl of Stamford in his poſt- 
chaiſe and four, 
Attendants on horſeback. 

The earl of Danby and Jord Francis 
Oſborne in their poſt-chaiſe 
and four. 

Attendants on horſeback. 
Lord George Cavendiſh in his poſt- 
chaiſe and four. 
Attendants on horſeback. 

Lord John Cavendiſh in his poſt- 
chaiſe and four. 
Attendants on horſeback. 

Sir Francis Molyneux and fir Henry 
Hunlocke, barts. in fir Henry's 
coach and fix. 
Attendants on horſeback. 
Andupwards of forty other carriages 
of the neighbouring gentry, 
with their attendants. 
Gentlemen on horſeback, three and 
three. 

Servants on horſeback, ditto. 


The whole was conducted with 
order and regularity ; for, notwith- 
ſtanding there were fifty carriages, 
tour hundred gentlemen on horſe- 
back, and an aſtoniſhing throng of 
3 not an accident happen- 
ed. 

The company was ſo numerous 
as ſcarcely to be accommodated at 
the three principal inns. 

In the evening a brilliant exhibi- 
tion of fire-works was played off, 
under the direction of Signor Pie- 
tro. 

The day concluded with a ball, 
at which were preſent near zoo gen- 
tlemen and ladies; amongit whom 
were many perſons of diſtinction. 

An hogſhead of ale was given to 


the populace 'at Whittington, and 
three hogſheads at Cheſterfield ; 
where the duke of Devonſhire gave 


alſo three guineas to each of the 
eight clubs. 


It was not the leaſt pleaſing cir- | 


cumſtance attending this meeting, 


that all party diſtinctions were for- 


1 Perſons of all ranks and 
enominations wore orange and 


blue, in memory of our glorious de- 


liverer. And the moſt reſpectable 
Roman Catholic families, ſatisfied 
with the mild toleration of govern- 
ment in the exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, vied in their endeavours to 
ſhew how juſt a ſenſe they had of 
the value of civil liberty. 


— 


— 


On Now. 13th, 1788, a Meeting wwas 
held at Lambeth Palace, at which 
the two Archbiſhops and four Bi- 
ſhops were preſent ; when the fol- 
lowing Prayer was compoſed, and 
ordered to be uſed in all Churches 
and Chapels in England and Scot- 
land, during his Majeſty*s Indiſpo- 
ſition, 


PRAYTER for the KI Ne. 


cc Merciful God, in whoſe - 

hands ate the iſſues of life, 
and death, accept, we beieech thee, 
the ſupplications of thy ſervants, who 
call upon thee in this time of their 
trouble. 

We acknowledge, that for our 
manifold fins and wickedneſs we are 
moſt worthy to receive thy chaſtiſe- 
ment. But thou, O God! in thy 
wrath, thinkeſt upon mercy. Vouch- 
ſate therefore to hear the prayers of 
thy people, who with contrite hearts 
turn unto thee. Let thy merciful 
goodneſs regard their petitions 
which they offer unto thy Divine 

| Majeſty, 


262] 
Majeſty, in behalf of our ſovereign 
Jord the king, and thy people com- 


mitted to his care. May it pleaſe 
thee to remove from him the viſita- 
tion with which for the puniſhment 
of our tranſgreſſions thou haſt ſeen it 
good to afflict him, Let thy gra- 
cious providence guard and ſopport 
him. Give a blefling to the means 
uſed for his recovery : reſtore him, 
we pray thee, to his former health; 
and grant that he may continue, by 
his piety and wiſdom, to maintain 
amongſt us the bleſſings of true reli- 

ion, civil liberty, and public peace; 
till it ſhall pleaſe thee to call him, 
full of years, and rich in good works, 
unto thy heavenly kingdom. 

« Extend, O Lord, thy mercigs to 
the queen, the prince of Wales, and 
all the royal family ; be favourable 
and gracious unto them, and hide 
not thy face from them in their af- 
fiction. Let thy heavenly grace 
guide and direct them, and may 
they receive from thy Holy Spirit 
thoſe conſolations which thou only 
canſt beſtow, 

% Finally, we intreat thee, that 
we, who now cry unto thee in our diſ- 
treſs, may in thy good time be en- 
abled to give thanks unto thee in 
thy holy place, for that thou haſt re- 
garded the ome of thy ſervants, 
and reftored our ſovereign to the 
ardent prayers of his people. Grant 
this, O Lord, for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, 
our only mediator and advocate. 


Amen.“ 


A Prayer for the King, uſed in all 
the Jewiſh Synagegues, on the ſame 
Occaſion. 


« He that diſpenſeth ſalvation 
pnto kings, and dominion unto 
princes : who delivered his ſervant 
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David from the deſtructive ſword: 
who maketh a way in the ſeas, a, 
a path in the mighty waters - 

ſhall blets, 2 guar, 3 
aſſiſt, exalt, and highly aggrandize 
our moſt gracious ſovereign lord 
king George the Third. May the 
Supreme King of kings, through his 
infinite mercy, grant him life, pte. 
ſerve and deliver him from all mag. 
ner of trouble and danger. May he 
be pleaſed to fend him a perfect 
cure, and in his infinite mercy grant 
him life, heal and ſtrengthen him, 
We beſeech the Supreme Being to 
remember his juſt and pious ac. 
tions, ſo that they may intercede in 
his behalf, and cauſe all his pain to 
be removed from him. O! Lord 
God, I beſeech thee, now heal our 
lord king George the Third, in like 
manner as thou didſt heal Hezekiah, 
king of Judah ; raiſe him from the 
bed of ſickneſs, lengthen his days, 
and grant him a life of blefling, 
mercy, health, and peace, as it 1z 
written, Prov. iii. 2. For length 
« of days and years of life and 
“ peace ſhall they add to thee.” 
May the Almighty God be pleaſed 
in his mercy to remove all pain, 
trouble, and anxiety from our moſt 
gracious queen Charlotte, his royal 
highneſs George prince of Wales, 
and all the royal family, ſo that 
they may ſoon rejoice in the reco- 


very of our moſt gracious ſovereign.” 
—Amen. Selah, 


A Prayer for the King, on the ſame Oc- 
cafion, appointed by bis Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant aud Council of 
Ireland, to be u/ed on Lilany Days 
before the Litany, and on other Day: 
immediately before the“ Prayer for 
all Conditions of Men,“ in all 
Cathedral, Collegiate, and _ 

chi 
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thial Churches and Chapels within 
the Kingdom of Ireland, during his 


| Majeſty's preſent Indiſpofition. 


1 O father of mercies, and God 
of all comfort, our only help in time 
of need, we fly unto thee for ſuccour 
in behalf of our ſovereign lord the 
king, and of the people committed 
to his care; beſeeching thee to re- 
gore him to his former health, and 
to prolong his days on earth, that 
he may live to thee, and be an in- 
ſtrument of thy glory, by continu- 
ing to ſerve thee faithfully in piety 
and wiſdom, and to maintain a- 
mong us the bleſſings of true re- 
Jigion, civil liberty, and public 

eace. 

« Favourably, O Lord, extend 
thy mercies to the queen, the prince 
of Wales, and all the royal family; 
and comfort and ſupport them in this 
their heavy affliction, And we be- 
ſeech thee, that we, thy ſervants, 
duly ſenſible of The manifold bleſ- 
fings which thou haſt extended to us 
under his mild government, may, 
in thy good time, be enabled to 
give thanks to thee, in thy holy 
place, for having reſtored our gra- 
cious ſovereign to the ardent prayers 
of his people. Grant this, O Lord, 
for Jetus Chriſt's ſake, our only me- 
diator and advocate. Amen.“ 


The following was the Form uſed in 
the Dutch Churches, on the ſame 
Occaſion, 


* Almighty God! be graciouſly 
merciful to our friend and neigh- 
bouring ally, whom it hath pleaſed 
thee to afflict with a dangerous ill- 
neſs; and, O Lord! if it is con- 
ſiſtent with thy all-wiſe decree, ſpare 
his life, not oaly for the welfare of 
the land over which he reigns, but 


of theſe provinces, and the whole 
Proteſtant religion. 

O Lord! with thee nothin 
is wonderful; thou haſt but to ſpea 


the word, and the king ſhall reco- 
ver,” 


Prayers to be ſaid for the Rec 

the King's Health, in the Chapels 

of the Roman Catholics. 

In all the maſſes that are aid, 
let the following prayer for our moſt 
beloved king George be added to 
the poſt- communion of the day. 


The Prayer. 

« O God, who art the ſingular 
refuge of human iafirmity, ſhew 
forth the power of thy protection 
upon thy ſervant George our king, 
that, being aſliſted by the help of 


thy mercy, he may be reſtored to 
perfect health. 


After each of the maſſes, before 
the prieſt departs, kneeling at 
the foot of the altar, let him 


; ay. 

« Atiph. O Lord, ſave thy ſer- 
vant George our king : and hear us 
in the day when we call upon thee. 


Pſalms xix and xx. 

© May the Lord hear thee in the 
day of tribulation : may the name 
of the God of Jacob protect thee. 

May he ſend thee help from the 
ſanctuary, and defend thee out of 
Sion. 

May he be mindful of all thy 
ſacrifices: and may thy whole burnt- 
offering be made fat. 

May he give thee according to 
the defires of thy own heart : and 
confirm all thy counſels. 

We will rejoice in thy ſalvation : 
and in the name of our God we ſhall 
be exalted. | 

The Lord fulfl all thy petitions: 

3 now 
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now I know that the Lord will ſave 
his anointed. 

He will hear him from his holy 
heaven : he will ſave him with the 
power of his right hand. 

Some truſt in chariots and ſome 
in horſes : but we will call upon the 
name of the Lord our God. 

They are bound and have fallen: 
but we are riſen, and are ſet up- 
right. 

O Lord ſave the king: and hear 
us in the day when we ſhall call 
upon thee. 

IN thy ftrength, O Lord, the 
king ſhall be glad: and in thy ſal- 
vation he ſhall exceedingly rejoice, 

't hou haſt given him his heart's 
and haſt not with-holden 
from him the requeſt of his lips. 

For thou haſt prevented him with 
bleſſings of ſweetneſs : thou haſt ſet 
on his head acrown of precious tones. 

He aſked life of thee : and thou 
haſt given him length of days for 
ever and ever. 

His glory is great in thy ſalva- 
tion : glory and great beauty ſhalt 
thou lay upon him. 

For thou ſhalt give him to be a 
blefling for ever and ever: thou 
wilt make him exceeding glad with 
thy countenance. 

For the king hopeth in the Lord : 
and through the mercy of the Moſt 
High he ſhall not be moved. 

Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt. 

As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever ſhall be, world with- 
out erd. Amen, 

Antiph. O Lord fave thy ſervant 
George our king, and hear us in the 
day when we call upon thee, 

Lord have mercy on us, 

Chriſt have mercy on us, 
Lord have mercy on us, 

Our Father, &c. 
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J. And lead us not into tempta, 
tion. 
R. But deliver us from evil. 
V. O Lord, fave thy ſervant 
George our king. 

R. Who putteth his truſt in thee, 

V. O Lord, fend him help from 
thy holy place. 

N. And from Sion protect him. 

V. Be to him, O Lord, a tewer 
of ſtrength. 

R. Jo defend him from the ene- 
my. 
V. O Lord help him. 

R. On the bed of. his ſorrow, 

V. O Lord, hear my prayer. 

R. And let my ſupplication 
come unto thee. 

V. The Lord be with you, 

R. And with thy ſpirit. 

« Let us pray. 

« O God, whoſe property is al- 
ways to have mercy and to ſpare ; 
receive our petition : that we and all 
thy ſervants who ge bound by the 
chain of ſins, may by the compal- 
ſion of thy goodueſs mercifully be 
abſolved. 

« O God, who art the ſingular re- 
fuge of human infirmity, ſhew forth 
the power of thy protection upon thy 
ſervant George our king, that being 
aſſiſted by the help of thy mercy, he 
may /e reſtored to perfect health. 

O God, at whoſe nod the courſe 
of human life is maintained, re- 
ceive our petitions in behalf of thy 
ſervant George our king, for whom 
in his preſent ſickneſs we implore 
thy mercy: and grant that as we 
are afflicted at his danger, ſo we 
may rejoice at his recovery. 'Thro' 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, thy Son, who 
with thee, &c. 

R. Amen. 

J. May the divine aſſiſtance re- 
main always with us, 

R. Amen,” 


— 
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Funeral | 


Funeral of the Pretender DT be fel- 
lewing Extract of a Letter from 


Rome, contains à particu ar Ac- 


count of the Funeral of the late 
Count of Albany. 


10 HE funeral obſequies of 
the late count of Albany 
were celebrated on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary, in the cathedral church at 
Freſcati z of which ſee the cardinal 
duke of York, his brother, is bi- 
hop. 
* The church was hung with 
black cloth (the ſeams covered with. 
gold lace) drawn up between the 
pillars in the form of feſtoons, 1n- 
termixed with gold and filver tiſſue, 
which had a very magnificent and 
ſolemn effect; eſpecially as a pro- 
fukon of wax tapers were conti- 
nually burning during the whole of 
the ceremony in every part of the 
church. 

« Over the great door, and the 
ſoar principal fide altars, there were 
written in the feltoons (in large 
characters) the following texts of 
ſcripture, which were choſen by the 
cardinal, as alluſive to the ſituation 
and fortunes of the deceaſed :—. 
FEccichaſtes, chap. 47, V. 17 Job, 
chap. 29, v. 5; Tobit, chap. 2, 
v. 18; Proverbs, chap. 5, v. 17; 
Maccabees, book 2, chap. 6, v. 
31. 

A large catafalque was erect- 
ed on a platform, raiſed three ſteps 
from the floor, in the nave of the 
church, on which the coffin, con- 
taining the body, was placed, co- 
vered with a ſuperb pall, on which 
was embroidered, in ſeveral places, 
ta» royal arms of England; on each 
ide ood three gentlemen, ſervants 
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of the deceaſed, in mourning cloaks, 
each holding a royal banner; and 
about it were placed a confider- 
able number of very large wax 
tapers, in the form of a ſquare; 
guarded by the militia of Freſ- 
cati. 

About ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, the cardinal was brought into 
the church in a ſedan chair, co- 
vered with black cloth, attended by 
a large tuite of his officers and ſer- 
vants, in deep mourning. . 

«« He ſeated himſelf on his thrane, 
on the right-hand fide of the preat 
altar, and began to chant the of- 
fice appointed by the church for the 
dead, aſſiſted by his choir, which is 
numerous, and ſome of the beſt 
voices from Rome, 

The firſt verſe was ſcarcely fi- 
niſhed, when it was obſerved that 
his voice faultered, the tears 
trickled down his cheeks, fo that it 
was feared he would not have been 
able to proceed; however, he ſoon 
recollected himſelf, and went 
through the function in a very af- 
fecting manner; in which manly 
firmneſs, fraternal affection, and 
religious ſolemaity, were happily 
blended. 

The magiſtrates of Freſcati, 


and a numerous concourſe of the 


neighbouring people, attended om 
this occaſion ; who were attracted, 
not ſo much by their curioſity, or 
the purpoſe of aſſiſting at the maſles, 
which were celebrating at every al- 
tar in the church, as a deſire of 
teſtifying thew great reſpe& for the 
biſhop; who conſtantly refides 
amongſt them, and daily beſtows 


upon them temporal as well as ſpi- 


ritual bleſſings, with a very liberal 
hand.“ 
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O F 


All the CHRIST ENINGS and BURIALS, 


— 
1 Ir - err 
— 


9 - 1 - . 


X J Males 9892 nes 9962[[Increaſed in the Burial 
Chriſtened . 368 Buriod I. 9735 this Vear 348. 


W. 

Died under Two Years 6138 |—Fifty and Sixty 1698} A Hundred and Two 1 W 

Between Two and Five 1522 | —Sixty and Seventy 1481 A Hundred and Three Bu 

—Five and Ten 667 | —Seventy and Eighty 1145 A Hundred and Four 9g R 

—Ten and Twenty $66 |—Eighty and Ninety 46c| A Hundred and Five «© 

— Twenty and Thirty 1552|— Ninety and a Hundred 55 A Hundred and Six Þa 

Thirty and Forty 2015 A Hundred 7] And 1 at the advanced age M. 

Forty and Fifty 20861 A Hundred and One 2] of 15 0: 

Oz 

DISEASES, | Diabetes 9 Meaſles 55; CASUALTIES, Be 

l Bortive and Stil- Dropſy 1021| Miſcarriage o IT by a mad dag pe 
| born 713| Evil 11] Mortification 218 Broken Limbs; 

1 Abſceſs 11 Fever, malignant Fe-] Palſy 620 Bruiſed 0 In 
i} Aged 1424] ver, Scarlet Fever, Pleuriſy 23| Burnt | 1} 

By Ague 7 Spotted Fever, and|Quinſy 1| Choaked 0 W 

55 Apoplexy and Sud-| Purples 2769] Raſh 1] Drowned 119 f 

by den 229 Fiſtula 2|Rheumatiſm 3| Exceſſive Drinking ) 

4 Asthma and Phthi- Flux 14 Rickets o| Executed on It 

# fic 488 French Pox 45 Riſing of the Lights o Found Dead 1 Ba 

. Bed-ridden 6| Gout 58} Scald Head 1 | FraQtured l M 

Ol Bleeding 5| Gravel,Strangury,and| Scurvy 10 Frighted. 0 0: 

1 Bloody Flux 11 Stone 59 Small Pox 11010 Killed by Falls and 0 

ny Burſten and Rup-| Grief 5| Sore Throat 13] ſeveral other Ac. 

19 ture 12] Head-Ach ©| Sores and Ulcers 18| cidents 67 Pe 

uy Cancer 760 Headmouldſhot, Hor-[St. Anthony's Fire 2| Killed themſelves 13 Be 

15 Canker o ſhoehead, and Wa- Stoppage in the Sto-Licked by a mad dog Be 
4 | Chicken Pox 2| ter in the Head 444 mach 9| Murdered 2 
4 Childbed 197 | Jaundice 53|Surfeit 23] Overlaid 3 
. Cholic, Gripes, twitt- Impoſthume 1| Swelling ©| Poiſoned 2 
"i ing of the Guts 14 Inflammation 229 Teeth 346 Scalded $ 
10 Cold 6% Itch o| Thruſh 34 Shot 0 
1 Conſumption 5086 Leproſy o Tympany 1| Smothered I 
| Convulſions 4485 Lethargy 2] Vomiting and Looſe-| Starved 5 

Cough and Hooping-| Livergrown | neſs © | Suffocated 3 W 

Cough 298 Lunatick 46| Worms 7 | — * 

Total 266 Ba 


There have been 35 executed, of which number (7 only) have been reported to be buried 
as ſuch within the Bills of Mortality. 
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The following authentic Extracts from the n are taken 
from Accounts collected from the Cuſtom-Houſe Books, and delivered 
to Mr. John James Catherwood, by Authority of Parliament. 


An Account of the Quantities of all Corn and Grain exported from, and 
imported into, England and Scotland, with the Bounties and Drawbacks 
paid, and the Duties received, thereon, for one Year, ended the 5th of 
January 1789. 


EK Xr OR T E p. 


———ß5iE8ʒä— 


1788. Barris n. Fox EI GR.] Bounties and 
ENGLAND. Quarters, Quarters. | Drawbacks paid. 
Wheat . 1 _ * 49,769 8,2419 Le 4. 4. 
a Wheat Flou - 24,208 368 
: Buck Wheat - = = - 121 
0 Rye - - - 30,929 _ 44,206 1 11 B3o. 
i Barley = = - = 62,187 I71 
e Malt 6 — 145,280 5 
i} c 11,443 907 o © © Dr. 
nal - -: >< 75 619 | 
- „% . 8,93 3 | 997 
* 2 EE” 4,5 20 63 
Indian Corn — I_ 
13 SCOTLAND. 
2 Wheat Flour - rt 384 } 
ol Rye „ — — w- 291 
15 Barley = = = = = 851 
12 Barley hulled = =< - 34 
[ ere: ,287 | | 
—_— 1 = | 976 10 4 Bo. 
Ace Oatmeal . 368 f 
67 Peale and Beans 023 
r 2,198 
0g f elt 52 * | 
; | 
- 17 88. Quarters. | Duties 
b ENGLAND. received, 
Ff 
* Wheat Flour = r 6,302 
266 E „ 10, 68 5 
ried R 1,053 | 
Oatmeal = - - 9 $2344 3 1 
is --- - 9,190 
P R 1,092 
che ladian Corn 17 
Vor. XXX. [RI S COT - 


| 
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1788. Quarters. | Duties 
SCOTLAND. . received. 0 
Wheat ' = - - 43,111 „ — 
Barley - f 794 | | 
Oats = - - 48,804 | TR” 
Oatmeal - - »- 31,883 es 2 
Peaſe and Beans - + 6191 
Wheat Flour 361 


The N an account of the average prices of Corn in England ani 
Wales, by the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel, for the year 1788. 


Wheat. | Rye. | Barley. | Oats, | Beans. 
d. „ oy EE 4 


4 
D 


9 


N. B. The prices of the fineſt and coarſeſt ſorts of grain generally exceed 
and reduce the average price as follows, viz, _ 


5 Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 
Per buſhel, 6d. 3d. 3d. 3d, 6d, 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament to His 
Majeſty for the Year 1788, 


„„ V:::." Fo 


OR 18,000 men, including 3,620 marines, at £: s. d, 
41. per man per month, for 1788 — — 930,000 o o 


DecemBer 7th. 
For expences of the late armament, incurred by 
augmenting the naval forces = — — — 175,07 5 11 


FEBRUARY 21, 1788. 
For the ordinary of the navy, * l 8 
of marines, for 1788 — 700,000 © © 
For the extraordinaries of the navy, "RT building #7 6 
and repairing veſſels, over and above the allow- 
ance for wear and tear, for 1788 — — 600,000 © © 


Total of the navy — 24,411,407 5 11 


J 


DecEemBER ioth, 1787. 
For expences of the late armament incurred at the 
ordnance office — — — — 18,300 0 8 
For the charges of the office of ordnance, for land | 3 
ſervice, for 1788 — _ — 419,407 0 


| 


Total of ordnance — 437,70 0 9 


— — 


— 6 


DeceMBER 10, 1788. 
For expences of the late armament, incurred at the 
r r ee 8." NT 
DecemBER 11, 1788. 
For the army, 16,982 effective men for guards and 
| garriſons 1 in Great Britain — — — _ $98,637 2 10 


— * 


* 
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| . 4. A, 
For forces for plantations and Gibraltar, for 1988 — 31 4565 19 1 
For the difference between the Britiſh and Iriſh 


eſtabliſhments sss — — 8,758 14 9 
For the forces in the Eaſt Indies — — 11,292 13 © 
For the pay of general and ſtaff officers in Great 

Britain, in the ſame year — — — 6,427 0 6 
For full pay to reduced or ſupernumerary officers of 

the army — — — — — 4,273 2 2 


For the pay maſter general, ſecretary at war, com- 

miſſary general of the muſters, judge- advocate 

general, comptroller of the army accounts, the 

deputies, clerks, &c. and for the amount of the 

Exchequer fees to be paid by the paymaſter ge- 

neral, and on account of poundage to the infantry 60,863 6 8 


Makch 11, 1788. 
For four troops of horſe and grenadier guards, to 


june 24, 1788 — — — — 28,490 1 0 
For two regiments of life guards, from June 25 to | 

December 24 — — — — — 19,294 11 6 
For a compenſation to the reduced officers of the | 

four troops of horſe and grenadier guards — 3,768 12 6 
For return of admiſſion money to the privates — 28,000 0 © 

APRIL 8. 

For the horſe guards, formerly reduced, for the | 

ſame year — — — — — $24 17 © 
For the officers late in the Dutch ſervice, for the | 

ſame year — — — — — 3,392 14 2 
For the Chelſea penſioners, for the ſame year — 173,833 19 
For penſions to officers? widows, for the ſame year 9,978 14 3 
For the reduced officers of land forces, and marines, 

for the ſame year — — — — 172,76 3 0 
For reduced officers of the Britiſh American forces, 

for the ſame year — — — — 60,000 0 © 
For the army extraordinaries, for 1787 _ 480,058 3 4 

Total of the army — 2,045,812 1 6 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


Dieu 6, 1788. 
For the Heſſian ſubſidy — — — — 36,193 15 © 


DECEMBER 10. 

For the ſecret ſervice, on account of the late arma- 
ment — — — — — — 5 Z 51 66 O 0 
For the building Carleton Houſe — — 20,000 © © 
[R] 3 For 


— 


: 
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For the debts of his aac hea highneſs the 27055 of 1 
Wales — — — 161,000 © 
For iſſued in purſuance of addreſſes — — 17,496 14 


Ar RIL 10, 1788. 
For the civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia, from iſt 


January, 1787, to 1 January, 1788 — — 5.845 6 
The like of New Brunſwick, from June fa 0707s 

to the ſame day in 1788 4,300 © 
The like of St. John's Iſland, 060 iſt & January, 

1787, to 1ſt January 1788 — 1,900 © 
The like of Cape Breton, from June ge 1787, to to 

the ſame day in 1788 — 2,100 © 
The like of Newfoundland, from iſt hell, 1787, to to 


the ſame day in 1788 — — — — 1,182 10 
For the civil eſtabliſhment of the Bahama iſlands, 

from iſt January, 1787, to the ſame day in 1788, 

in addition to the ſalaries moms out of ao wy 

funds — 4,080 0 
For the civil echablifiment of iow South Wales, | 

from 1oth October, 1787, to the ſame day in 

1788 — 2,877 10 
For falary of chief juſtice of the ned idands, 

from 24th of June, 1787, to the ſame day 


in 1788 — — — — — 580 o 
Ditto, Dominica — — — _ 600 o 
For the extraordinaries of the mint, for 17879 — 224,145 5 
For the proſecution of offenders againit the coin 

laws — — — — — — 1,394 6 

APRIL 3O. 

For roads and bridges in Scotland, for 1788, by 

order of general Mackey =_ 4-000 O 
May 5. 

Iſſued to the fecretary of the commiſſioners of 
American claims — — 4,510 12 

To the ſeeretary of the commiſſioners of if Eaſt Florida 
- claims — — — — 1,000 © 

To the commiſſioners of American claims, for their 

expences — — — — 2,111 © 
For the annual allowance of the American loyaliſts 74,725 12 
For the ſurveys of lands in Nova Scotia, &. — 2,982 12 

\ For the bills drawn by the ORE. &c. of New 
) South Wales — 2,652 7 
For the buildings at Somerſet Houſe — — 25,000 © 
Iſſued to the chief clerk of the commiſſioners of 
enguiry into the public offices — — 813 13 
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[ſued to the ſecretary of the commiſſioners of public 

accounts. — * 1 i 
Iſued to the ſecretary of the commiſſioners of the 

crown lands — — — — $,000 © 
For the convicts at Plymouth — — 4,533 6 
For the convicts on the Thames — — 30, 83 10 


| May 19. 
For the proſecution of Warren Hattingy, eſquire — 8,058 15 
For the forts, &c. in Africa — — 13,000 © 
For the repairs of Catwater harbour, Plymoath — 2,000 © 


tl. * a „„ 


— — 


Total of miſcellaneous ſervices — 522,932 17 


— 


DEFICIENCIES. 


DecemBtr 4, 1787. 
To pay off the exchequer bills of laſt ſeſſions — 5, 500, ooo o 


DecemBER 13, 1787, 

To make good the eſtimated IEEE. of land and 

malt — — 300,000 o © 
To made good the deficiency of the commatution- 

tax to 5th of April 1787 89,899 2 5 
To make good to the ſinking fund deficiencies of 

annuities for 1758, to 5th of April 1787 — 21,816 3 6+ 
Ditto for 1778, to ditto — _ 68,895 16 88 
Ditto for 1780, to ditto — — — 143,614 13 a 
Ditto for 1783, to ditto _ — — 178.144 10 0 
Ditto for 1784 and 1785, to ditto — — 76,302 8 of. 


May 5, 1788. 
To make good the deficiencies of the laſt year's 
grants _ — — — 63,671. 18 25 


Total of deficiencies — - 6,442,404 12 10s 


— 


Recapitulation of the Supplies. 
Navy — | — — 


Ordnance — — 437-707 © 9 
Army _ — 2,045 812 1 
Miſcellaneous ſervices — 522,932 17 'oS 
Deficiencies — — — 6,442,404 12 10+ 


Total of ſupplies for 1788 11,860,263 18 1 


— 


2,411,407 5 11 


— cd — 


1 4 Ways 
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Ways and Means for raiſing the above Supplies, granted to his Majeſty fn 
the Year 1788. 


DzcemMBEeR 6, 1787. L 4. d. : 
By land-tax, at 48. in the pound — — 2,000,000 o 9 a 
By malt duty _ — — 750,000 © 0 


. May 6, 1788. 
By loans and exchequer bills — -— — $5,500,000 © q 


From the growing produce of the conſolidated fund, 
1 


to April 5th, 1788 — — — 1,845,000 © 0 
Surplus to ariſe from ditto, to diſcharge deficiencies 0 
as ſtated in the ſupplies — — — 578,000 © 0 
Impreſt money to be paid in the courſe of the IF 
year — _ — — 200,000 o 0 
Army ſayings of the year 1786 — 200,000 o 0 dr 


A further ſum to be paid by the Eaſt India com- 
pany, on account of troops, and victualling the 
fleet in the Eaſt Indies — — — Foo, ooo o 


By lottery of 48, oco tickets, at . . 6 
15 J. 128. 9d. each — — 750,600 © © 270,600 © 0 5 
Deduct prizes — — 480,000 © o 
Savings from the army in 1786 and 1787 — 43,000 o o D 
Total of ways and means for the year 1788 — 11,886,600 0 0 FE 
Total of ſupplies for ditto | — — 11,860,263 18 1 . 
Exceſs of ways and means for 1788 — — po 26,336 1 1 4 
NM. B. There was no new tax laid this year, except an additional A 
duty on ſpirits manmfuctured in Scotland and imported ini C 

England, A 

F 

R 

R 

L 
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In Account of the Net Produce of all the T axes, from the 5th of January, 
1786, to the 5th of January, 1787; and from the 5th of January, 1787, 
/o the 5th of January, 1788: laid before the Houſe of Commons in 


I 


CLE 


Cuſtoms - - =» - + = 
Exciſe = - - = - - » 


— TO ONT 


INCIDENTS. 


Salt, th April 1759 - = + 
Additional duty, 1oth May 

1780 - = 
Ditto, 22d June 1782 
700]. per week, letter- money, 

1it June 1711 
2,3001. per week, ditto, 1784 


Profters, ditto 
4 Fines of leaſes, ditto - - +« 
| Alum mines, ditto - - - - 
Compoſitions, ditto - - = 
Alienation duty, ditto = =« 
Fines and forfeitures, ditto 
Rent of a light houſe, ditto - 
Rept of Savoy lands, ditto 
Letter money, ditto = = = - 
bd. per lib. on penſions, 24th 
June 1721 
15. deduQtion on ſalaries, 5th 
April i758 - - » = » = - 
Houſes and windows, 1oth 
October 1766 
Houſes, 5th April 1778 - - 
Hawkers and pedlars, 5th July 
1710 
Hackney coaches, iſt Auguſt 
1711 Z½ : RM 


— — — — — . 


Seizures, ditto, 1760 


| 


I787. 1788. 

Le 5. 4. Le . 
463,314 7 240 3,714,½%%7 2 6 
5,531,114 6 103 6,225,627 11 3 
1,181,464 11 104] 1,182,060 16 © 

241,853 4 102 80,461 10 5 
60,463 3 72 21,615 7 3 
62,954 © 6 22,183 13 9 
| 
36,400 © © 13,300 0 © 
119,600 © © 43,700 © © 
4-442 14 7 "5,429 13 9 
635 16 11 661 9 2 
6 inn 6,676 6 4 
960 Oo © 960 0 © 
3 5 
135115 4 2,433 15 4 
105 © © 1,400 © © 
6 13 4 156 13 4 
95,000 0 © | 93,000 © 0 
53,300 © 0 41,100 © © 
29,410 16 6; 32,102 6 3 
414,050 13 21 411,021 19 2} 
125,470 © 104] 140,081 5 114 
1,925 0 0 1,554 7 10Z 
0,324 8 11 13,219 15 4 
Ditto, 


— — — 


— 


1 ——— ̃ — . ie Eo Gs a el. 
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Exchequer, 
the 3d day of April 1788, 


JOHN. HUGHSON, 


1787. 1788 
4. 8 L. 
Ditto, 1784444. 11,979 © © 14,2 
„Hawkers and pedlars, "90 | 
July 17888 = - 2,070 13 11 1,488 
Firſt fruits of the clergy - - - 6,413 9 3 5,164 
Salt, 1ſt Auguſt 1785 - - + 12,000 © © 3,000 
Tenths of the clergy - = -= 9,903 14 104 9,893 16 
Male ſervants, ditto, 1785 - - 64,586 18 67 97,912 © 
Female ditto - - - - - 19,061 19 O4 33,994 6 
Four-wheel carriages, ditto - 86,307 14 1 134,5 2 13 
Two-wheel, ditto - - - - - - 18,595 16 83 30,046 19 
Horſes, ditto = - 72,448 o 64] 110,885 1 
Waggons, ditto - - - - 8,446 18 2+ 18,530 15 
Carts, ditto. = - - - - = - 4,887 0 0 11,191 12 
Shops, ditto - o 32,796 6 72 64,205 1 
Houſes and windows, ditto, | 
177 773 10 3 82 
Male ſervants, ditto, 1777, ar- 
rear 29 19 © | 2 
Conſolidated letter - money, 1 
ditto, 1787 -- = - - - - © Oo © 99,000 
Ditto ſalt, ditto - - - - + o O © | 235,069 
— ö 
Total of incidents - | 1,613,661 15 2 | 1,800,969 7 5 
Total of cuſtoms, exciſe, — — — 
ſtamps, and incidents «- 12,389,555 1 1+ | 12,923,134 17 A 


— 


- 00399 © 


= mw ew & = = — — — — = © © 


His Majeſty's muſt gracious Speeeh to 
bath Houſes of Parliament, on the 
opening of the fifth Seſſion of the 
/ixteenth Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, ou Tueſday the 27th of No- 


vember, 1787. 


« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
10 T the cloſe of the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion, I informed you of the 
concern with which I obſerved the 


republic of the United Provinces. 

Their ſituation ſoon afterwards 
became more critical and alarm- 
jag, and the danger which threaten- 
ed their conſtitution and indepen- 
dence, ſeemed- likely, in its conſe- 
quence, to affect the ſecurity and in- 
tereſts of my domimions. 

„No endeavours were wanting 
on my part to contribute by my 
good offices to the reſtoration of 
tranquillity, and the maintenance 
of the lawful government; and [ 
alſo thought it neceſſary to explain 
my ſutention of counteracting all 
forcible interference on the part of 
France, in the internal affairs of 
the republic. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, the king of Pruſſia having 
taken meaſures to enforce his de- 
mand of ſatis faction for the inſult 
affered to the princeſs of Orange, 
the party which had uſurped the 
government of Holland applied to 
the Moſt Chriſtian king for aſſiſt- 


diſputes unhappily ſubſiſting in the 


L 
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ance, who notified to me his inten- 
tion of granting their requeſt. 

In conformity to the principle 
which I had before explained, I did 
not hefitate, on receiving this noti- 
fication, to declare, that I could not 
remain a quiet ſpectator of the arm- 
ed interference of France, and I 
gave immediate orders for aug- 
menting my forces both by ſea and 
land, 

„In the courſe of theſe tranſ- 
actions, I alſo thought proper to 
conclude a treaty with the Land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel, by which 1 
tecured the aſſiſtance of a conſider- 
able body of troops, in caſe my 
ſervice ſhould require it. 

«© In the mean time, the rapid 
ſucceſs of the Pruſſian troops under 
the conduct of the duke of Brunſ- 
wick, while it was the means of ob- 
taining the reparation demanded 
by the king of Pruſſia, enabled the 
provinces to deliver themſelves 
from the oppreflion under which 
they laboured, and to re-eſtabliſh 
their lawful government, 

«« All ſubjects of conteſt being 
thus removed, an amicable expla- 
nation took place between me and 
the Moſt Chriſtian king, and de- 
clarations have been exchanged by 
our reſpective miniſters, by which 
we have agreed mutually to dif. 
arm, and to place our naval eſta- 
bliſhments on the ſame footing as 


in 


268] 
in the beginning of the preſent 


ear. 

Wa It gives me the greateſt ſa- 
tis faction that the important events 
which I have communicated to you, 
have taken place without diſturb- 
ing my ſubjetts in the enjoyment 
of the bleflings of peace; and 1 
have great pleaſure in acquainting 
you, that I continue to receive from 
all foreign Powers the fulleſt aſſu- 
rances of their pacific and friendly 
diſpoſition towards this country, I 
maſt, at the ſame time, regret that 
the tranquillity of one part of Eu- 
rope is unhappily interrupted by 
the war which has broken out be- 
tween Ruſſia and the Porte. 

A convention has been agreed 
npon between me and the Moſt 
Chriſtian king, explanatory of the 
thirteenth article of the laſt treaty 
of peace, and calculated to prevent 
jealouſies and diſputes between our 
reſpective ſubjects in the Eaſt In- 
dies.— I have ordered copies of the 
ſeveral treaties to which J have re- 
ferred, and of the declaration and 
counter-declaration exchanged at 
Verſailles, to be laid before you. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
Mons, 

J have ordered the eſtimates 
for the enſuing year to be laid be- 
fore you, together with an account 
of the extraordinary expences which 
the ſituation of affairs rendered ne- 
ceſſary. 

% J have the fulleſt reliance in 
your zeal and public ſpirit, that 
you will make due proviſion for the 
ſeveral branches of the public ſer- 
vice. I am always defirous of con- 
fining thoſe expences within the 
narroweſt limits which a prudent 
regard to the public ſafety will 
permit; but I mult at the ſame 
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time recommend to your patticulzy 
attention to conſider of the Proper 
means for maintaining my diſtane 
poſſeſſions in an adequate poſture of 
defence. 


«© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

«© The flouriſhing ſtate of the 
commerce and revenues of chi 
country, cannot fail to encouragy 
you in the 233 of ſuch meaſure 
as may confirm and improve ſo fa. 
vourable a ſituation. 
«© Theſe circumſtances muſt all 
render you, peculiarly anxious for 
the continuation of public tran- 
quillity, which it is my conſtant ob. 
ject to preſerve. 
«« I am at the ſame time per. 
ſuaded you will agree with me in 
thinking that nothing can more ef. 
fectually tend to ſecure fo valuable 
a bleſſing, than the zeal and una. 
nimity which were ſhewn by all 
ranks of my ſubjects on the late oc. 
caſion, and which manifeſt their 
readineſs to exert themſelves when- 
ever the honour of my crown and 
the intereſts of my dominions may 
require it.“ 


——_—__—_—_ 


The humble Addreſs of the Right 
Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, in Parliament aſſembled, 

For the foregoing Speeeh. © 


Die Martis, 27% Novembris, 1787. 


«« Moft Gracious Sqavereign, 
E, your majeſty's moſt 
dutiful and loyal ſub- 

jects, the lords ſpiritual and tem- 

poral, in parliament aſſembled, beg 
leave to return your majeſty our 
humble thanks for your molt gra- 
cious ſpeech from the throne. 
« We acknowledge with heart- 

5 | felt 


cc 
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titude your majeſty*s con- 
a to he intereſts of your 
ple, which could not be more 
fully manifeſted than by your at- 
zention to the diſputes lately ſub- 


ProvinCes. 
« The danger with which their 
conſtitution and independence were 
threatened, could not but affect, in 
its probable conſequences, the ſecu- 
rity and intereſts of your majeſty's 
kingdoms. | 
We beg leave therefore hum- 
bly to expreſs our higheſt approba- 
tion of your majeſty's juſt and wiſe 
determination to counteract all 
forcible interference on the part of 
France, in the internal affairs of 
the republic; and we acknowledge 
in the fulleſt manner the propriety 
and neceſſity of the declaration 
made by your majeſty in conformity 
to theſe principles, when the in- 
tention of the Moſt Chriſtian king 
to afliſt the party which had uſurp- 
ed the government of Holland was 
notified to your majeſty, for the 
augmentation of your forces by ſea 
— land; meaſures which, while 
they prepared the country for any 
emergency which might ariſe, were 
the moſt likely to prolong the bleſ- 
{ings of peace. | 3 
« We learn, with particular ſa- 
tisfaction, the rapid ſucceſs of the 
Pruſſian troops under the auſpicious 
conduct of his Serene Highneſs 
the duke of Brunſwick, which has 
obtained for his Pruſſian majeſty 
the juſt reparation which he de- 
manded, and enabled the provinces 
to deliver themſelves from the op- 
preſſion vnder which they laboured, 


and lawful government. 
The important events which 


tare taken place, without diſturb- 
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fiſting in the republic of the United 


as well as to eſtabliſh their ancient 


[269 
ing your majeſty's ſubjects in the 
enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace, 
afford matter of cordial congratula- 
tion to your majeſty; and we are 

happy to ſee your majeſty enabled 

to enter into an agreement with the 

Moſt Chriſtian king for diſarming, 

and placing the naval eſtabliſhments 

of the two countries upon the ſame 

footing as in the beginning of the 

preſent year. 

„ We beg leave to return our 
humble thanks to your majeſty for 
ordering the ſeveral treaties and 
conventions to be laid before this 
houſe, and to aſſure your majeſty 
that we ſhall ſee with fſatisfaQtion 
any arrangement calculated to pre- 
vent jealouſies and diſputes be- 
tween your majeſty's ſubjects and 
thoſe of the Moſt Chriſtian king in 
the Eaſt Indies. | 

% Your majeſty may depend 
upon our concurrence in ſuch mea- 
ſures as it may ſeem expedient to 
adopt, in conſequence of the other 
engagements entered into by your 
majelty, as well as ſuch as may be 
neceſſary for placing your majeſty's 
diſtant poſſeſſions in an adequate 
poſture of defence. 

The flouriſhing ſtate of the 
commerce and revennes afford us 
the higheſt ſatisfaftion, and cannot 
fail to ſtimulate us to uſe our ut- 
moſt endeavours to confirm and 
improve ſuch im portant advantages, 
as well as to concur with your ma- 
jeſty's paternal wiſhes for the con- 
tinuation of the public tranquillity. 
We lament, that hoſtilities ſhould 
have broken out in any part of 
Europe; but we receive with ſa. 
tis faction the information that your 
majeſty continues to be aſſured of 
the pacific diſpoſition of all foreign 
powers towards this country. | 
% We reflect with pleaſure 2 ; 

| 8 


1 
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the zeal and unanimity ſhewn by 
all ranks of your majeſty's ſubjects 
on the late occaſion, as 1t muſt 


uillity, and the maintenance 
their lawful government. y 


We are ſenſible that the dun. 


give more weight to the aſſuranc + z er which lately threatened d 


we now humbly offer to your m. 
jeſty, that, with every wiſh to cul- 
tivate the bleſſings of peace, we 
ſhall be always ready to exert our- 
ſelves to the utmoſt, when the ho- 
nour of your majeſty's crown and 
the intereſts of your people may re- 
quire it. 


To which His Majeſiy returned the 
following anſwer, 


& My Lords, 

«© | thank you for this affec- 
tionate and loyal addreſs, The 
ſatisfaction which you have unani- 
moully expreſſed in the meaſures 1 
have taken is particularly agree- 
able to me. You may depend, that 
both in war and in peace my conſtant 
objects ſhall be the honour of my 
crown, and the advancement of the 


intereſts of my people.“ 


2»•„ 


The humble Addreſs of the Houſe of 
Commons to His Majeſty, for the 
foregoing Speech from the Throne, 
November 29th, 1787. 


« Myft Gracious Sovereign, 

E, your majeſty's moſt 
YF dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, the commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament aſſembled, beg 
leave to return your majeſty our 
humble thanks for your moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech from the throne. 

% Your faithful commons ac- 
knowledge, with gratitude, your 
majeſty's regard for the welfare and 
intereſts of your people, manifeſted 
by your endeavours to promote the 
reſtoration of their internal tran- 


ce 


the declaration made 


and placing the naval eftabl 


. nſtitution and independence 9 
the United Provinces was likely 
in its conſequences, to affect ty 
ſecurity and intereſts of your nz. 
jeſty's dominions ; and we parti. 
cularly applaud your majeſty's ju 
determination to counterat all fy. 
cible interference, on the part 
France, in the internal affairs g 
the republic. 

We feel, in the ſtrongeſt mat. 
ner, the propriety and neceſſity of 
t by your mz. 
jeſty, in conformity with thoſe prin. 
ciples, when the intention of the 
Moſt Chriſtian KP was notified u 
your majeſty, as well as of the ea. 
ſonable and vigorous ſteps taken 
for the immediate augmentation of 
your majeſty's forces both by ſes 
and land, 

«© The rapid and brilliant ſuc. 
ceſs of the Pruſſian arms, under the 
conduct of his Serene Highneſs the 
duke of Brunſwick, »ﬀords us mat- 
ter of peculiar ſatisfa&ion, both az 
it was the means of obtaining the 
reparation demanded by the kin 
of Pruſſia, and as it has enable 
the Provinces to deliver themſelves 
from the oppreſſion under which 
they laboured, and to re- eſtabliſ 
their lawful government, 

«« Wecordially congratulate your 
majeſty on the important events 
which have taken place without 
having diſturbed your majeſty's 
ſubjects in the enjoyment of the 
bleflings of peace, and which have 
enabled your majeſty to enter into 
an agreement with the Moſt Chril- 
tian king for mutually R 


ments 


ments of the two countries on the 
{ame footing as in the beginning of 
the preſent year. 

« We 3 of your ma- 
jeſty's neſs in the communica- 
wy _ ſeveral treaties and de- 
clarations , which your majeſty has 
ordered to be laid before this houſe. 
We ſhall ſee with pleaſure any 
arrangement properly calculated to 
prevent jealouſtes and diſputes be- 
tween your majeſty's ſubjects, and 
thoſe of the Moſt Chriſtian king, in 
the Eaſt Indies; and we ſhall pro- 
ceed, without loſs of time, to conſi - 
der what ſteps it may be fit to take 
in conſequence of the other engage- 
ments entered into by your ma- 
jeſty. 

«« Your majeſty may be aſſured 
of our readineſs to make ſuch pro- 
viſion as may be neceſſary for de- 
fraying the extraordinary expences 
which have been incurred by your 
majeſty, and for carrying on the 
ſeveral branches of the current ſer- 
vice. 

„We ſhall make it the object 
of our immediate attention to con- 
ſider what meaſures it may be ex- 
pedient to adopt for maintaining 
your majeſty's diſtant poſſeſſions in 
an adequate poſture of defence; 
and we ſhall proceed, with unre- 
mitted aſſiduity, in the purſuit of 
meaſures which may tend to confirm 
and improve the favourable ſitua- 
tion of affairs. 

The flouriſhing ſtate of the 
commerce and revenue of the coun- 
try muſt-make us concur, with more 
peculiar earneſtneſs, in your ma- 
jeſty's paternal wiſhes for the main- 


tenance of the public tranquillity. 


On this account, while we ſee, with 
concern, the war which has unhap- 
pily broken out between Ruſſia and 
the Porte, we have great ſatisfaction 
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in learning that your majeſty con- 
tinues to receive, from all foreign 
powers, the fulleſt aſſurances of 
their pacific diſpoſition towards this 
country. 

« We are thoroughly ſenſible 
that nothing can more effeQtuall 
tend to ſecure the invariable blel. 
ſings of peace, than the zeal and 
unanimity which was ſhewn by all 
ranks of your majeſty's lubjects on 
the late occaſion, and which mani- 
feſt their readineſs to exert them- 
ſelves whenever the honour of your 
majeſty's crown, and the intereſts 
of your dominions, may require 
it.“ 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Anſwer. 


C Gentlemen, F 

I return you my hearty thanks 
for this loyal and dutiful addreſs ; 
the ſatisfaction you expreſs in the 
meaſures which | have purſued, and 
in the important events which have 
taken place, afford me peculiar 
pleaſure. 

« You may depend upon my in- 
variable attention to the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of my king- 
doms.”? 


—_— 


— 


His Majeſty's Speech to both Houſes 
of Parliament, at the cloje of the 
fifth Seffion, July 11th, 1788. 


«© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

N the preſent advanced ſea- 
ſon of the year, and after the 
laborious attendance which the pub- 
lic buſineſs has required of you, I 
think it neceſſary to put an end ta 
the preſent ſeſſion ot parliament. 
I cannot do this, without.gxprefling 
the ſatisfaction with which I have 
obſerved the uniform and diligent 
attention 


attention to the welfare of my peo- 
ple, which has appeared in all your 
proceedings. 


% Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 

„The chearfulneſs and libera- 

lity with which you have granted 
the neceſlary ſupplies, demand my 
particular acknowledgments. It 
muſt afford you the greateſt ſatiſ- 
faction, that you have been enabled, 
without any addition to the bur- 
dens of my people, to provide for 
the extraordinary exigences of the 
laft year, in addition to the current 
demands of the public ſervice, and 
to the ſum annually appropriated 


to the reduction of the national 


debt.“ 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

J ſee with concern the con- 
tinuance of the war between Ruſſia 
and the Porte, in which the em- 
peror has alſo taken a part. But 
tze general ſtate of Europe, and 
the aſſurances which I receive from 
foreign powers, afford me every 
reaſon to expect that my ſubje&s 
will continue to enjoy the bleſſings 
of peace, | 

« The engagements which I 
have recently entered into with my 
good brother the king of Pruſſia, 
and thoſe with the States General 
of the United Provinces, which 
have already been communicated 
to you, are directed to this object, 
- which I have uniformly in view, 
and they will, I truſt, be productive 
of the happieſt conſequences in pro- 
moting the ſecurity and welfare of 
my own dominions, and in contri- 
buting to the general tranquillity of 
Europe.” | : 
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| ſtrengthened 


-tenance of the general tranquillity, 


A Copy of the Treaty of defenſive 4]. 
liance between his Britannic Ma. 
jefly and their High Mightingſes 
the States General of the Uni 
Provinces. Signed at the Hagu 

the 25th of April, 1788, 

HE mutual and fincere friend. 
ſhip which has fa long ſub. 
ſiſted between his majeſty the king 
of Great Britain, and the lords the 
ſtates general of the United Pro. 
vinces, —_— been increaſed and 
y the intereſt which 
ais Britannic majeſty has lately ma. 
nifeſted in the preſervation of the 
independence of the republic, and 
of its legal conſtitution, his ſaid 
majeſty, and the ſaid lords ftates ge. 
neral of the United Provinces, have 
reſolved, in order to cement in the 
moſt ſolid and laſting manner the 
good harmony, confidence, and cor- 
reſpondence between them, to form 
permanent engagements, by a trea- 
ty of defenſive alliance for the 
of both parties, and for the main- 


as well as of their own in particular, 
To accompliſh ſo ſalutary a purpoſe, 
his majeſty the king of Great Bri. 
tain has 'named and authoriſed fir 
- Harris, privy counſellor, 

„ of the Bath, member of the 
parliament of Great Britain, and 
his 1 ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary to their 
high miphtineſles ; — their high 
mightineſſes the ſtates general of 
the United Provinces have named 
and authoriſed their deputies for 
foreign affairs; who, after commu- 
nicating to each other their full 
powers in due form, and having 
conferred together, have l 
upon the following articles: | 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE. I. 
There ſhall be a fincere, firm, 
and conſtant friendſhip and union 
demeen his Britannic majeſty, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, and the lords 
the ſtates general of the United Pro- 
vinces, ſo that the high contracting 
parties ſhall dire& their utmoſt at- 
tention to maintain this mutual 
friendſhip and correſpondence be- 
ween them, and their dominions 
and ſubjects; and they engage to 
contribute, as far as ſhall be in 
their power, mutually to preſerve 
and defend each other in peace and 
tranquillity. 


ARTICLE II. & 
In caſe either of the high con- 
tracing parties ſhould be Foltilely 
attacked by any European power, 
in any part of the world whatſoever, 
the other contracting party en gages 
o ſuccour its ally, as well by ſea as 
by land, in order to maintain and 
guaranty each other mutually in 
the poſſeſſion of all the dominions, 
territories, towns, places, franchiſes, 
and liberties, which belonged to 
them reſpectively before the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, 


ARTICLE III. 
His Britannic majeſty guaranties, 
in the moſt effectual manner, the 
hereditary Stadtholderate, as well as 
te office of hereditary governor of 
ach province, in the ſerene houſe 
if Orange, with all the rights and 
prerogatives thereto belonging, as 
orming an eſſential part of the con- 
tution of the United Provinces, 
according to the reſolutions and di- 
plomas of the years 1747 and 1748, 
dy virtue of which the preſent Stadt- 
older entered into the poſſeſſion of 
hoſe offices in 1766, and was re- 
Inſtated therein in 1788: engaging 
You, XXX, | 
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to maintain that form of govern. 
ment againſt all attacks and enter- 

rizes, direct or indirect, of what« 
dever nature they may be. 


ARTICLE IV. 

The ſuccours mentioned in the 
ſecond article of this treaty of de- 
fenſive alliance, ſhall conſiſt, on the 
part of his Britannic majeſty, of 
eight thouſand infantry, two thou- 
ſand cavalry, twelve ſhips of the 
line, and eight frigates, which re- 
ſpective ſuccours ſhall be furniſhed 
in the ſpace of two months after re- 
quiſition made by the party attack- 
ed, and ſhall remain at its diſpoſal 
during the whole continuance of the 
war in which it ſhall be engaged, 
whilſt thoſe ſuccours (whether ſhips 
and frigates, or troops) ſhall be 
paid and maintained by the power 
of whom they ſhall be required, 
wherever its ally ſhall employ them, 


ARTICLE V. 

In caſe the ſtipulated ſuccours 
ſhould not be ſufficient for the de- 
fence of the power requiring them, 
the power to whom requiſition ſhall 


be made ſhall ſucceſſively augment 


them, according to the-wants of its 
ally, whom it ſhall aſſiſt, even with 


its whole force, if circumſtances - 


ſhould render it neceſſary ; but it 
is expreſsly agreed, in all caſes, that 
the contingent of the lords the ſtates 

eneral ſhall not exceed ten thou- 
and infantry, two thouſand cavalry, 
ſixteen ſhips of the line, and ſixteen 
frigates. 


ARTICLE VI. 
But as it may happen 223 
the diſtance of ſeveral of the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the two high 2 
parties) that the advantages, whic 
ought to refult to them reciprocally 
15 from 
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from the concluſion of the preſent 
treaty, may become illuſory, unleſs 
meaſures can be taken for the mu- 
tual defence of thoſe poſſeſſions, be- 
fore their reſpective governors could 
receive orders from Europe for that 
purpoſe ; it is ſtipulated and agreed, 
that in caſe either of them ſhould be 
hoſtilely attacked, or even menaced 
with an hoſtile attack, in its poſ- 
ſeſſions, whether in Africa or in 
Aſia, by any European power, the 
governors of their ſettlements in 
thoſe parts of the world ſhall be en- 
Joined to concert together the ſuc- 
cour to be furniſhed, and, in caſe 
of nced, to furniſh ſuch ſuccour, in 
the moſt ſpeedy and effectual man- 
ner, to the party attacked ; and that 
orders to that effect ſhall be expe- 
dited to the ſaid governors immedi- 
ately after the concluſion of the pre- 
ſent treaty: and in caſe the two high 
contracting parties ſhould be obli- 
ged to furniſh the aforeſaid ſuccours, 
they ſhall not permit the ſhips of 
war, of what nature they may be, 
of the power attacking, to enter into 
any of their ports in the aforeſaid 
ſettlements, until peace ſhall be re- 
ſtored between the party attacking, 
and the ally of the contracting par- 
ty, unleſs the ſaid veſſels be foreed 
to take refuge there, to avoid pe- 
riſhing, or being ſhipwrecked. 


ARTICLE VII. 

If it ſhould happen that the two 
high contracting parties ſhall be e- 
qually involved in a war againſt a 
common enemy, they reciprocally 
promiſe each other not to diſarm 
but by common conſent ; and they 
ſhall communicate to each other 
confidentially the propoſals for a 
peace, or truce, which may be 
made, 

6 


5 HE 2 LE VIII. 
the high contracting parti 
prefer furniſhing their > oy, 
troops in money, they ſhall be , 
liberty on each fide ſo to do; any 
then ſuch ſuccour ſhall be compute 
at one hundred thouſand floring 
Dutch currency, per annum, > 
one thouland infantry, and at ons 
hundred and twenty thouſand fg. 
rins, of like value, for one th. 
ſand cavalry, per annum, and in ths 
ſame proportion by the month. 


ARTICLE IX. 

The power requiring ſhall be ch. 
liged, whether the ſhips, frigate, 
and troops with which it ſhall har 
been furniſhed, remain for a lon 
or ſhort time in its ports, to provide 
whatever they may want, at the ſame 
price as if they belonged to ſuch 
power itſelf. It has been apreed, 
that the ſaid troops or ſhips ſhall n 
in any caſe be at the expence of the 
party requiring, but that they ſhall 
nevertheleſs remain at its diſpoſal, 
during the whole continuance of the 
war in which it ſhall be engage, 
The ſuccours above mentioned ſhall, 
with reſpect to diſcipline, be ſubjet 
to the orders of the chief officer wig 
commands them; and they ſhall ng 
be employed ſeparately, or othet- 
wiſe than in concert with the fal 
commanding officer: with regardts 
the operations, they ſhall be wholly 
ſubject to the orders of the con- 
mander in chief of the power 1. 
quiring. | 


ARTICLE X. 

It is agreed, that until the tw 

powers .conclude a treaty of com- 

merce with esch other, the ſubjel 

of the republic ſhall be treated, 

the kingdoms of Great * and 
| re 


{r:1and, as the moſt favoured na- 
tion; and the ſame ſhall be obſerv- 
ed in the United Provinces towards 
the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, 
It is, however, to be underſtood, 
that this article 15 not to extend to 
a diminution of the import duties 


payable upon linens, 


ARTICLE XI. 

Whereas by the fourth article of 
the treaty of peace, ſigned in the 
month of June, 1784, his Britannic 
ma jeſty engaged to treat with the 
lords the ſtates- general for the reſti- 
tution of Negapatnam, with its de- 
pendencies, in caſe the ſaid lords 
the ſtates-general ſhould in future 
have any equivalent to give; and 
whereas their high mightineſſes have 
now renewed their requeſt for ob- 
taining that reftitution, as well as 
ſettling and determining preciſely 
the ſenſe of the ſixth article of that 
treaty, concerning the navigation of 
Britith ſubjects in the eaſtern ſeas ; 
his Britannic majeſty, in order to 
manifeit his good-will towards the 
republic, is diſpoſed to concur in 
theſe deſires of their high mighti- 
nefles, and even to ſecure to the re- 
public additional and real commer- 
cial advantages in that part of the 
world, as ſoon as an equivalent for 
thoſe objects can be agreed upon 
in return for which his Britannic 
majeſty will require nothing but 
what 15 favourable to the reciprocal 
intereſts and ſecurity of the con- 
tracting parties in the Indies t and, 
to prevent the negotiations for ſuch 
arrangements from retarding the 
concluũon of the preſent treaty, it 
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is agreed that they ſhall be beguy 
as ſoon as poſſible, and be conclud- 
ed in the ſpace of fix months from 
the date of the preſent treaty ; and 
that the convention to be made 
thereon ſhall have the ſame force 


as if it was inſerted in the 
itſelf. N 


ARTICLE XII. 

The preſent treaty ſhall be rati- 
fied on each fide, and the exchange 
of ratifications ſhall be made in the 
ſpace of fix weeks, or ſooner, if it 
can be done. 


Done at the Hague, the fifteenth 
of April, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-eight, 


(L. S.) James Harris, 

(L. S.) J. W. CoxTe vs Wer. 
DEREN. 

(L. S.) W. F. H. van Wasse- 
N AER. 

(L. 8) L.P.van pe SrIIEOEL. 

(L. S.) GuiLLaumME Ds Cite 
TERS. 

(L. S.) W. N. PesTERs. 

(L. S.) CHARLES BicorT, 

(L. S.) M. B. C. van VIE RST 

VAN BORGEL, 
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Copy of the Treaty of Defenſive Al- 

liance *, between his Majeſty the 

King of Great Britain, and his 
Majefty the King of Pruſſia. 


f R majeſties the king of 
Great Britain, and the king 
of Prufſia, being animated with a 
ſincere and equal defire to improve 


and conſolidate the ſtrif union and 


The proviſional treaty, upon which this was grounded, was ſigned at Loo, by the 
Stcur P. C. d' Alvenſleben, on the part of his Pruſſian majeſty, and Sir James Harris 
(ww lord Malmſbury) on behalf of his Britannic majeſty, on june 15th, 1788. 
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friendſhip which, having been tranſ- 
mitted to them by their anceſtors, ſo 
happily ſubſiſt between them, and 
to concert the moſt proper meaſures 
For ſecuring their mutual intereſts, 
and the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, have reſolved to renew and 
ſtrengthen theſe ties by a treaty of 
defenſive alliance; and they have 
authorized for this purpoſe (to wit) 
his majeſty the king of Great Bri- 
tain, the fieur Joſeph Ewart, his 
envoy extraordinary at the court of 
Berlin ; and his majeſty the king of 
Pruſſia, the ſieur Ewald Frederick 
count de Hertzberg, his miniſter of 
Nate, and of the cabinet, knight of 
the order of the Black Eagle ; who, 
after reciprocally communicating 
their full powers to each other, 
have agreed upon the following ar- 
ticles ; 


ARTICLE I. 

There ſhall be a perpetual, firm, 
and unalterable friendſhip, defen- 
five alliance, and ſtrict and invio- 
lable union, together with an inti- 
mate and perfect harmony and cor- 
reſpondence, between the ſaid moſt 
ſerene kings of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia, their heirs and ſucceſſors, 
and their reſpective kingdoms, do- 
minions, provinces, countries, and 
ſubjects, which ſhall be carefully 
maintained and cultivated, ſo that 
the contracting powers ſha!l con- 
ſtantly employ, as well their ut- 
moſt attention as alſo thoſe means 
which Providence has put in their 
power, for preſerving at the ſame 
time the public tranquillRy and ſe- 
curity, for maintaining their com- 
mon intereſts, and for their mutual 
defence and guaranty agaivſt every 
hoſtile attack; the whole in con- 
formity to the treaties already ſubs 
i kſting between the two high con- 
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ties, or by the preſent treaty. 


venting hoſtilities, for procuring (a 


tracting parties, which ſhall remzj, 
in full force and vigour, and ſhal 
be deemed to be renewed by d 
preſent treaty, as far as the ſans 
thall not be derogated from, wit 
their own conſent, by poſterior tre. 


ARTICLE II. 

In conſequence of the engage. 
ment contracted by the preceding 
article, the two high contracting 
parties ſhall always act in concen 
for the maintenance of peace an 
tranquillity ; and in caſe either of 
them ſhould be threatened with 
hoſtile attack by any power what. 
ever, the other ſhall employ lit 
moſt efficacious good offices for pre. 


tisfaQtion to the injured party, and 
for effecting an accommodation in 
a conciliatory manner. 


ARTICLE III. 

But if thoſe good offices ſhould 
not have the deſired effect, in the 
ſpace of two months, and either of 
the two high contracting parties 
ſhould be hoſtilely attacked, moleſ. 
ed, or diſturbed, in any of his do. 
minions, rights, poſſeſſions, or in- 
tereſts, or in any manner whatever, 
by ſea or land, by any European 
power, the other contracting party 
engages to ſuecour his ally without 
delay, in order tomaintain each other 
reciprocally in the poſſeſſion of all 
the dominions, territories, towns, 
and places, which belonged to then 
before the commencement of ſuck 
hoſtilities: for which end, if his Prub 
ſian majeſty ſhould happen to be 2. 
tacked, his majeſty the king of Grett 
Britain ſhall furniſh to his majely 
the king of Pruſſia a fuccour of ſu- 
teen thouſand infantry, and four 
thouſand cavalry ; and if his In. | 

tannic 
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epic majeſty ſhould happen to be 
attacked, his majeſty the king of 
pruſſia ſhall likewiſe furniſh to him 
a ſuccour of ſixteen thouſand in- 
fantry, and four thouſand cavalry ; 
which reſpective ſuecours ſhall be 
ſurniſhed in the ſpace of two months 
after requiſition made by the party 
attacked, and ſhall remain at his 
diſpoſal during the whole continu- 
ance of the war in which he ſhall 
be engaged. Theſe ſuccours ſhall 
be paid and maintained by the re- 
cuired power, Wherever his ally 
ſhall employ them; but the requir- 
ing party ſhall ſupply them, in his 
dominions, with ſuch bread and 
forage as may be neceſſary, upon 
the footing to which his own troops 
are accuſtomed. 

t is nevertheleſs agreed between 
the high contracting parties, that 
if his Britannic majeſty ſhould be 
in the caſe of receiving the ſaccour 
in troops from his Pruſſian majeſty, 
his Britannic majeſty ſhall not, em- 
ploy them out of Europe, nor even 
in the garriſon of Gibraltar, 

If the injured and requiring party 
ſhould prefer ſuccours in money to 
land forces, he ſhall have his choice ; 
and in caſe of the two high con- 
tracting parties furniſhing to each 
other the ſtipulated ſuccours in mo- 
ney, ſuch ſuccours ſhall be comput- 
ed at one hundred thouſand florins, 
Dutch currency, per annum, for 
one thouſand infantry, and at one 
hundred and twenty thouſand flo- 
tins, of the like value, for one 
thouſand cavalry, per annum, or in 
ne ſame proportion by the month. 


ARTICLE IV. 

In caſe the ſtipulated ſuccours 
ſhould not be ſufficient for the de- 
lence of the requiring power, the 
required power ſhall augment them, 
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according tothe exigency of the caſe, 
and ſhall aſſiſt the former with his 
whole force, if circumſtances ſhall 
render it neceſlary. - 


ARTICLE V. 

The high contracting parties here- 
by renew, in the moſt expreſs terms, 
the proviſional treaty of defenſive 
alliance, which they concluded at 
Loo, on the 13th of June in the pre- 
ſent year, and they again engage 
and promiſe to act, at all times, in 
concert, and with mutual confi. 
dence, for maintaining the ſecurity, 
independence, and government of 
the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces, conformably to the engage- 
ments which they have lately con- 
trated with the ſaid republic ; that 
is to fay, his Britannic majeſty, by 
a treaty concluded at the Hague, on 
the 15th of April, 1788, and his 
Pruſſian majeſty, by a treaty ſigned 
the ſame day at Berlin, which the 
ſaid high contracting parties have 
communicated to each other. 

And if it ſhall happen that, by 
virtue of the ſtipulations of the ſaid 


treaties, the high contracting par- 


ties ſnould be obliged to augment 
the ſuccours to be given to the ſtates- 
eneral, above the numbers ſpeciſied 


in the ſaid treaties, or to aſſiſt them 


with their whole force, the ſaid high 
contracting parties will concert to- 
gether upon all that may be neceſ- 
{ary relative to ſuch an augmentation 
of ſuccours to be agreed on, and to 
the employment of their reſpective 
forces for the ſecurity and defence 
of the ſaid republic. 

In caſe either of the ſaid high 
contracting parties ſhould, at any 
time hereafter, be attacked, moleſt- 


ed, or diſturbed, in any of his do- 


minions, rights, poſſeſſions, or in- 
tereſts, in any manner whatever, by 
[$] 3 ſea 
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| fea or by land, by any other power, 
in conſequence and in hatred of the 
articles or ſtipulations contained in 
the ſaid treaties, or of the meaſures 
to be taken by the ſaid contrafting 
parties reſpectively, in virtue of 
theſe treaties, the other contracting 
party engages to ſuccour and aſſiſt 
him againſt ſuch atcack, in the ſame 
manner, and by the {ame ſuccours, 
as are ſtipulated in the 3d and 4th 
articles of the preſent treaty ; and 
the ſaid contracting parties promiſe, 
in all Gmilar cafes, to maintain and 
guaranty each other in the poſſeſſion 
of all the dominions, towns, and 
places, which belonged to them 
reſpectively before the commence- 
ment of ſuch hoſtilities. 


ARTICLE VI. 
The preſent treaty of defenſive 
alliance ſhall be ratified by each 
party, and the ratifications ſhall be 
exchanged in the ſpace of fix weeks, 
or ſooner if it can be done. 


In witneſs whereof, we the under- 
written, being authorized by the 
full powers of their majeſties, the 
kings of Great Britain and of Pruſſia, 
have, in their names, ſigned the 
preſent treaty, and have thereto ſer 
the ſeals of our arms. 

Done at Berlin, the thirteenth 
of Auguſt, in the year of 
our Lord one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-eight. 

(L.S.) Joszrn EwarrT. 
(L. S.) EWALD FraeneRIC COMTE 
DE HERTZBERG. 


— 


Ae of Guaranty of the Stadtholder- 
ſoip of the United Provinces, by 
their os Mightineſſes the States 

neral. 
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HE lords the ſtates of the 
1 of Guelderland 
Holland, and Weſt Frieſland, 7s. 
land, Utrecht, Frieſland, Overyſſe| 
and Groningen, and of the county 
of Drenthe, having reflected up 
the cauſes of the inteſtine diviſions 
by which the republic, and each 
province in particular, have of late 
years been diſtracted; and having 
found that theſe diviſions have, for 
the greateſt part, ariſen from the 
falſe and dangerous idea entertained 
by certain perſons, whether real or 
pretended, reſpecting the conſiity. 
tion and form of government of theſe 
provinces, and eſpecially with regard 
to the importance and neceſſity of 
the high and hereditary dignities of 
Stadtholder, Captain and Admin 
General, which idea they nad in- 
ſtilled into the minds of other inha- 
bitants not ſo well informed; and 
having moreover conſidered, that 
at the time of the happy reltoration 
and confirmation of the Hereditary 
Stadtholderſhip in 1747 and 1748, 
the confederates regarded the union 
of all thoſe dig nities in the perſon 
of one prince only, both with reſped 
to the ſeveral provinces, and to the 
countries of the generality, as a fin- 
gular advantage to the republic, 
being convinced that the bond cf 
the union would derive from it re- 
newed vigour and {olidity ; that 
conſequently theſe dignities having, 
from that period, obtained a cloſer 
and more intimate connection with 
the whole confederacy, they ought 
not only to be conſidered as an eſ. 
ſential part of the conſtitution and 
form of government of each province, 
but likewiſe of the republic at large, 
and fo attached to the union, that 
it cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt and proſpet 
without theſe dignities; and that 
therefor? 


therefore, as the confederates are 
bound to aſſiſt each other at the riſk 
of their lives and fortunes, for the 
preſervation of the bond of union, it 
neceſſarily follows, that they are 
obliged, under a mutual obligation, 
to ſupport each other reſpecting the 
frit and principal means by which 
the union may be preſerved and 
maintained, and to protect it with 
their united force againſt all enter- 
prizes; the more fo, as experience 
has ſhewn, during the late troubles, 
that from beginnings of ſlight im- 
portance, which appeared at firſt to 
have only trifling alterations in 
view, a general confuſion enſued, 
which brought the confederacy to 
the eve of its diflolation : the depu- 
ties of the above-mentioned pro- 
vinces do ſolemnly declare, in the 


in. name and by order of the lords the 
be. ſtates of their reſpective provinces, 
and by the preſent act, that the ſaid 
that lords the ſtates regard and conſider 
ton the dignities of Stadtholder, Captain 
tary and Admiral General, with all the 
45, pre- eminences and prerogatives 
nion thereunto annexed, in manner and 
rlon upon the ſame footing as they were 
fect conferred in the ſeveral provinces, 
the and poſſeſſed by the preſent prince 
{1n- Stadtholder in the year 1766, as an 
lic, ciſential part of their coaſtitution 
| of and form of government, and the 
fe- mutually guaranty the ſame to = 
that other, as a fandamental law of the 
ing, tate, promiſing that they will not 
oler ſuffer this fandamental law, ſo ab- 
vith ſolutely neceſſary for the repoſe and 
ght lafety of the republic, to be deviated 
| &f- from in either of the provinces of 
and the confederacy. 
nee, In teſtimony whereof, we the 
ge, underwritten being, by virtue of the 
that reſolutions of their high mightineſ- 
per tes of this day, expreſsly authorized 
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thereto, have each of us, in the name 
of our reſpective ſtates, and in con- 
formity to their reſpective reſolu- 
tions, ſigned this inſtrument. 
Hague, June 27, 1788. 

A. R. van HECKEREN van 

ZUYDERAS. 

W. F. H. van WassINaAER, 

L. P. van DER SrIEGEL. 

W. v. C1TTERS. 

W. N. PRST ERS. 

M. v. SCHELTINGA. 

R. SLosT Tor Dt HAAR B. pe 

v. IpsIN GA. 

The underwritten, in conſequence 
of the acceſſion of the county of 
Drenthe, and by virtue of full pow- 
ers tranſmitted to him for that pur- 
poſe, has ſigned the above act, July 
3, 1788. 

P. A. van Heinen, Droſſard 

of the county of Drenthe. 


ll... * 


The Emperor's Declaration of Ma 
againſt the Porte, Feb. 10, 1788. 


LL Europe have been witneſs 
A to the good faith with which 
the court of his imperial majeſty 
has for many years cultivated peace 
with the Ottoman empire; the ſin- 
cere diſpoſitions it has manifeſted 


on every occaſion to preſerve their 


good neighbourhood ; its diſinte- 
reſted and indefatigable endeavours 
to. avoid any interruption of their 
mutual harmony; — its readineſs 
to lend every office of mediation, 
to prevent any rupture between the 
Porte and the neighbouring courts. 
Theſe pacific intentions were 
lately diſplayed in the differences 
which aroſe between the Porte and 
the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, 
when the emperor, uniting his en- 
deavours with thoſe of his ally the 
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king of France, omitted nothing 
which was likely to effect an ami- 
cable adjuſtment of their diſputes. 
And whereas the grievances and 
demands of the court of Ruſſia did 
not exceed a requiſition for the juſt 
execution of the exiſting treaty be- 
tween them and the Porte, and 
whereas the former court ſhewed 
the moſt favourable diſpoſition to 
accommodate the differences, his im- 
perial majeſty was not without hopes 
that his endeavours, joined to thoſe 
of the court of Verſailles, would 
ſucceed in preventing a rupture, 
and the calamitous conſequences 
that muſt inevitably attend it. 

But the Porte ſoon ſhewed the in- 
efficacy of this attempt of the unit- 
ed courts, and, ſhutting their eyes 
. againſt their ſalutary advice and 

reſſing exhortations, had the in- 
Juſtice to refuſe the Ruſſian envoy 
the neceſſary delay for a courier to 
return with freſh inſtructions from 
Peteriburgh, and required him to 
fign a formal deed, revoking and 
declaring void the treaty of com- 
merce concluded between the Porte 
ard Ruſſia, as well as every ſlipula- 
tion reſpecting the Crimea, And, 
in conſeq':ence of his refuſal to ac- 
cede to a propoſition, which, inde- 
pendent of its impropriety, exceeded 
the powers of an envoy, the Porte 
did not heſitate to confine this mi- 
niſter, contrary to the moſt ſacred 
laws of nations, in the priſon of the 
ſeven towers, and to declare war 
againſt Ruſlia at the ſame time. 

By ſo violent a proceeding, things 
were brought to the moſt critical ex- 
tremity ; yet the emperor did not 
loſe hopes, that hoſtilities might ſtill 
be prevented, He flattered himſelf 
that the Porte, yielding to the re- 

reſentations of all the foreign am- 
baſladors reliding at Conſtantinople, 
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would be perſuaded to releaſe ti, 
envoy, and give her imperial majec. 
ty a ſatisfaction proportionate to the 
violation of the law of nations offered 
to the perſon of her miniſter, aud 
thus a poſſibility occur of renewin 
conciliatory negociations, a 

But all theſe hopes were entirely 
deſtroyed by the Porte commencia 
open acts of hoſtility againſt all re. 
monſtrances, and obliging Ruſſia tg 
have recourſe to arms in her de. 
fence, 

The Porte were not unacquainted 
with the ſtrict bands of amity and 
alliance which unite the courts of 
Vienna and Peterſburgh, Of this 
occurrence they were informed, az 
well by verbal inſinuations as by a 
memorial preſented towards the 
cloſe of the year 1783. This was 
accompanied with an energetic re. 
preſentation of the nature of this 
alliance, and the danger of pro- 
voking it. 

The Ottoman court have there. 
fore themſelves only to blame, if 
the emperor, after ſo many years 
employed in the preſervation of 
peace, and in his endeavours to live 
with them on the beſt terms, and 
after having ſeized upon every op- 

rtunity of amicable intervention, 
finds himſelf at length obliged by 
their conduct to comply with his 
engagements with the emprefs, and 
take a part in the war into which 
ſhe finds herſelf ſo forcibly drawn. 

The emperor, by theſe facts and 
circumſtances, conceives himſelf au- 
thoriſed to rely with the utmoſt con- 
fidence on the approbation of all the 
courts of Europe, and flatters him- 
ſelf that they will unite their wiſhes 
for the ſucceſs of his arms againk 
the common enemy of Chriſtianity, 

At Vienna, Feb. 10, 1788. 


Aaare/i 


„e of the Parliament of Paris, 
1 to his 7 Chriſtian Ma- 
j v at the Aſſembly of the Bed of 
Juſtice, May the 8th, 1788 on the 
Arreſt of Maſſteurs d' Eſpremenil 
aud de Montantbert, tvo Coun- 
ſellors of their Court *, 


66 Sire, 

„N OUR parliament is con- 

V firmed, by every proceed- 
ing, of the intire innovation which is 
aimed at in the ſyſtem of monarchy. 
At the moment even when your 
parliament was offering their ſuſpi- 
cions and remonſtrances at the foot 
of the throne, an act of abſolute 
authority is exerciſed in your name 
againſt two magiſtrates, whoſe con- 
duct is irreproachable, and who 
{ould rather deſerve your majeſty's 
protection for their ſupport of the 
rights of monarchy. 

« At the time that the deputies 
of parliament were ſoliciting an 
audience at the foot of the throne, 
which public circumſtances ſeemed 
to require, .the ſeat of ſovereign 
jaſtice was inveſted by a body of 
armed people, who committed acts 
of violence in the middle of the 
night, and at the time your parlia- 
ment was fitting. 

« Your majeſty has been adviſed 
not to receive the deputation of 
rour parliament, becauſe you had 
not been made acquainted of their 
coming by a ſpecial meſſage. The 
ettorts that have been made to con- 
ceal truth from your knowledge, but 
too plainly indicate the changes in 
the conſtitution which the enemies 
of magiſtracy have endeavoured to 
effect ſince 1771; and which they 
latter themſelves to attain by a ſpe- 
ous plauſibility, | 
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e Your majeſty, in ſummoning 


your parliament to the throne, was 


about to conciliate the love of your 
people by a meaſure conformable to 
ancient practice. But, fire, the 
French nation will never adopt the 
deſpotic meaſures which you are ad- 
viſed to, and whoſe effects alarm the 
moſt faithful of your magiſtrates. 
We ſhal' not repeat all the unfor- 
tunate circumſtances which afflict 
us; we ſhall only repreſent to you, 
with reſpectful firmneſs, that the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom 
muſt not be trampled on, and that 
your authority can only be eſteemed 
ſo long as it is tempered with 
Juſtice. 

It is the intereſts of the nation 
which has determined each and 
every member not to take any part, 
either as a body or as individuals, 
in any functions which may be the 
conſequences of new regulations, 
nor will they aſſiſt in any meaſures 
which are not the unanimous reſs- 
lutions of parliament, endued with 
all its privileges. Such 1s the na- 
ture of the French monarchy; and 
we beſeech your majeſty not to fuf- 
fer apparent or momentary advan- 
tages to divert your attention, as 
they may only produce unhappy 
conſequences. 

This objection is of ſuch im- 


portance to the public tranquillity. 


that the W of it abſorbs 
every other ſ{entiftent, and ſcarcely 
leaves us power to beſeech your 
juſtice in favour of the two ma- 
giſtrates who have been recently 


torn from us, attended by circum- 


ſtances which we dare not deſcribe. 
« Your majeſty will, ſooner or 

later, diſcover the juſtice of our re- 

preſentations; and, in whatever ſi- 


* See State Papers in our laſt volume, relative to the arreſt of the Duke of Or- 
hans, and two other counſellors of the parliament of Paris. 
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mation your parliament may find 
itſelf, it will feel the pleaſing and 
conſcious ſatis faction ot having uſed 
its beſt endeavours for the ſervice of 
the king and the nation,” 


Speech of his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty, 
on opening the Bed of Juſtice, May 
the 8th. 


40 HERE is no point in which 
my parliament has not, for 
this year paſt, deviated from its duty. 
Not ſatisfied with raifing the opi- 
nion of each of your members to 
the level of my will, you have pre- 
ſumed to ſay, that a regiſtry, to 
which you could not be forced, was 
neceſſary for confirming what 1 
ſhould determine, even at the re- 
gueſt of the nation, 
The parliaments of the pro- 
vinces have adopted the ſame pre- 
tenſions, the ſame liberties. From 
hence it reſults, that ſome laws, as 
intereſting as deſirable, have not 
been generally executed; that the 
beſt operations have become weak; 
that credit is deſtroyed z that juſtice 
3s either interrupted or ſuſpended, 
in order that the public tranquillity 
might be ſhaken. 

„J owe to my people, to my- 
ſelf, and to my ſucceſſors, to put 
a ſtop to theſe extravagant pro- 
ceedings. I might have reſtrained 
them, but have preferred rather to 
prevent the effects of them, I 
have been forced to puniſh ſome 
magiſtrates; but acts of rigour are 
contrary to my nature, even when 
they are indiſpenſable. 

c« My intention 15 not to deſtroy 
my parliaments; I mean only to 
bring them back to their duty, and 
their original inſtitutions; to con- 
vert the moment of a criſis into a 


always be united with mine, | 


ſalutary epocha for my ſubjeQs; 4, 
begin a reform in the judicial orde, 
by that of the tribunals, which ar 
the baſe of it; to procure to the 
ſuitors in our courts a juſtice more 
ſpeedy and leſs expenſive; to try 
the nation again with the exerciſs 
of their lawful rights, which mus 


mean, above all, to ſet in ever 
part of the monarchy that unity of 
views, and that tout enſemble, with. 
out which a great kingdom is but 
weakened by the number and ex. 
tent of 1ts provinces. 

The order I intend to eſtablih 
1s not new : there was but one par. 
liament when Philip le Bel fixed his 
reſidence at Paris. In a great ſtate 
there muſt be one King, one lay, 
one regiſtry ; courts of a juriſdiction 
not too extenſive, entruſted with 
the power of judging the great 
number of law-ſuits, and parlia. 
ments to which the moſt 1mportant 
ſuits muſt be referred ; one only 
court in which the laws common to 
the whole kingdom ſhall be ene. 
giſtered and prelerved ; in ſhort, an 
aſſembly of the general ſtates, not 
once only, but whenever the ext- 
gencies of the ſtate may require it. 

« Such is the re-eltabliſhment 
which my love for my people has 
prepared, and which it now an- 
nounces for their happineſs; the 
only object of my wiſhes is to render 
them happy. My keeper of the 
ſeals will now enter into a particu- 
lar detail of my intentions,” 

(The reſt of the bufineſs was Ct» 
ducted by the keeper of the ſeals, wh 
produced the d:fferent ordinances which 
his majeſty commanded to be regi/: 
tered. | 

The firſt ordinance relates to tit 
adminiſtration of juſtice. The otjid 
of this is to eftabliſh tauo courts i 


FLUE 


ice in each of the different diftrifs 
herein ſpecified : the one to decide all 
fairs not exceeding 4,000 livres; 
te other, ſuch as ſhall not exceed 
10,000 livres, reſerving to the par- 
laments, when they reſume their 
functions, the right of judging matters 
uf greater importance; each iu its ow! 
1roVINCEs 

The ſecond ordinance is for the ſup- 
preſſion of Jome particular courts, 
aich had a kind of juriſdiction in- 
dependant of the other courts. 

The third ordinance relates to the 
manner of condemning criminals, 

The fourth is an edi for reducing 
the number of the members wwho have 
a right to fit in parliament : among 
120, only 67 will remain. 

The next is for the re-eflabliſhment 
ef the cour pleniere, or ſupreme aſ- 
lembly This court will be compeſed 
of the chancellor or keeper of the ſeals, 
the great chamberlain of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, the peers and great 
effcers of flate, with ſeveral others 
trom different parts of the magiſtracy, 
who will held their places for life. 
The great object of this court, is the 
regiſtry of the laws and impoſts. 

His maj eſty's laſt declaration, re- 
lates to the wacation of the parlia- 
ment, By this, the parliament re- 
mains ſuſpended in all its functions till 
further orders. In the mean time, the 
preper meaſures are taking for carry- 
ing the above ordinances and declara- 
tions into execution, and a prohibition 
is laid on the parliament, and all its 
members, to afſembl-, or deliberate on 
any affair, public or private. 

His majeſty then pronounced the 
following ſhort ſpeech, and clojed the 
«/embly for the day.) 

„% You have juſt heard my will; 
the more moderate it is, the more 


lirmly it ſhall be executed. It 
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tends in every thing to the happi- 
nels of my ſubjects. I depend on 
the zeal of thoſe who are imme. 
diately called to compoſe my cour 
pleniere; the others will, I doubt 
not, merit by their conduct to be 
ſucceſſively called to it. I am 
now going to name the firſt, and 
order them to remain at Verfailles, 
and the others to withdraw.“ 

In conſequence of the foregoing 
edits of the king, le grand aſſemblee 
du parliament (the great afſembly of 
parliament) mel on Friday laſt. 
Their proteſt is dated May the gib, 
1788, /even o'clock in the morning. 
It contains a repreſentation to his ma- 
Jeſty, that their filence in his preſence, 
ou the day preceding, muſt not be con- 
ftrued as an acquieſcence of their con- 
ſent to his majeſty's edits ; that, on 
the contrary, they wholly diſclaim 
taking any part in what paſſed 
at that fitting, or giving their aſ- 
fiftance to it. That they further de- 


cline accepting any ſeat in the new. 


court his majeſly wiſhes to ered, 
called la cour pleniere; and they 
cannot accept of it, as being contrary 
to their oath, their duty, and fidelity 
to his majeſty. 


8 
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His Maſt Chriſtian Majoſty's Ordi- 
nance, declaring the Proteſt and 
Delilerations above-mentioned, 0 
the Parliaments and Courts, ſedi- 
ticus and libellous. 


T having been repreſented to the 
I king, that ſeveral writings had 
been clandeſtinely publiſhed, and 
that his indulgence has been much 
abuſed by no notice having been 
taken of them :—that beſides, fic- 


titious ſignatures have been made 


ule of to give them conſequence : 
| Theſe 
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Theſe and other weighty reaſons 
have determined his wiſdom to pro- 
hibit and ſuppreſs them. 

Thoſe writings, under the title of 
reſolutions, or proteſts, of different 
bodies and communities, carry with 
them an air of diſobedience and re- 
volt, contrary to the duty of ſub- 
jects, and eſpecially of the officers 
of thoſe bodies, whom the king for- 
bids to hold any further aſſembly 
or deliberation, and from whom 
alone they hold the authority of 
exerciſing their profeſſions. 

Theſe writings are in their form 
Allegal; in the effect they are 
intended to produce — fallacious : 
the contents are equally reprehen- 
fible, and aſſume a ſuperiority over 
the royal authority. Some declare 
the king's a&ts—abſurd in their 
form—deſpotic in their principles 
tyrannical in their effets—deſtruc- 
tive of monarchy, and the rights 
and capitulations of the provinces. 

It is his majeſty's wiſh to hold 
out to the nation its true intereſt— 
in the ſame manner to bring it 
back to its proper powers. 

His goodneſs has delayed him 
hitherto from taking notice of thoſe 
writings, hoping that his ſubjects 
whuld reflect, and repent of their 
errors, and induce his majeſty to 
forget their conduct. 

His majeſty owes to his own au- 
thority—he owes it to his faithful 
ſubjects—he owes it to the people 
at large, to prevent for the future 
ſuch acts, which made without power 
—— ont of the places of the ordinary 
ſitting—againſt the expreſs com- 


mands of the king, eſcape the no- 


tice of a formal proceeding to-an- 
nul them, by the very vice of their 
formation, ſince to annul them, 
would be to ſuppoſe they had a re- 
gular exiſtence ; but which, ſpread 
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abroad as they have been, to mir. 
lead the nation from the true in. 
tentions of his majeſty, do not let; 
deſerve his entire diſpleaſure, 23 
they are capable of troubling th, 
public tranquillity, by their ſpirit of 
independence and rebellion, 

From this report, made to hi 
majeſty the king being in his coun. 
cil, Orders, that the deliberations and 

roteſts of his courts and other af. 

emblies, made ſince the publication 
of his laws of the 8th of May laſt, 
and tending to prevent their execy. 
tion and effect, are and ſhall remain 
ſuppreſſed, as ſeditious==treaſonable ty 
the royal authority - made without 
power, and with a defign to miſlead 
his people. Prohibits all perſons, 
particularly officers of his courts, or 
other judges, to aſſiſt in future at 
ſuch aſſemblies, or make ſuch pro- 
teſts, on pain of forfeiture and loſs if 
eftate, commiſſion, civil or military 
appointment, againſt all thoſe who 
ſhall aſſiſt at, or ſign them. Pre. 
hibits in like manner, and under the 
ſame penalties, all and every officer, 
in the different tribunals throughout 
the kingdom, to pay any regard to 
ſuch decrees and proteſts, or the 
impreſſions they may have made. 

His majeſty declares likewiſe, 
that he will take under his eſpecial 
protection, for the preſent and to 
come, all thoſe tribunals and others 
of his ſubjects, who, ſubmitting to 
ſuch laws, ſtand forward to put 
them in execution; and holds him- 
ſelf to guaranty them on every 
occaſion, againſt any feeble and ſe- 
ditious menaces which might alarm 
their fidelity. Commands, in the 
ſame manner, all officers and com- 
mandants of provinces to pay ſtrict 
attention to the execution of the 
preſent ordinance, which ſhall be 
printed and ſtuck up a: + * 
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hall be found neceſſary, and noti- 
fed, by the expreſs order of his ma- 
jeſty, to all the grand bailiwicks 
and preſidencies throughout the 
kingdom. a 

Made at Verſailles, the 2oth 
of June 1778. 

(Signed) 

BARON DE BRETEVUII. 


TT 


Nete delivered the 18th June, by 
the Ruſſian Ambaſſador at Stock- 
holm, to the Swediſh Miniſtry. 

N conſequence of the various 
| objects which the under-written 
envoy extraordinary and miniſter 
plenipotentiary of the imperial court 
of Ruſſia has lately conferred upon 
his excellency count d'Oxenſteirn, 
he has now the honour to preſent to 
him a ſuccinct recapitulation of the 
{ame in the preſent note. 

Whatever may have been the ſur- 
priſe of the empreſs my ſovereign, 
when ſhe was informed of the ar- 
maments carried on in Sweden, her 
imperial majeſty, not ſeeing any juſt 
motives which could occaſion them, 
reſolved to be ſilent as long as thoſe , 
motions ſhould be confined to the 
interior parts of the kingdom, But 
being appriſed of the motives al- 
ledged by the ſenator count d'Ox. 
enſteirn to the miniſter of Den- 
mark, and which he, in conſequence 
of the intimacy ſubſiſting between 
the two courts, communicated to 
the under-written, her imperial ma- 
jeſty has reſolved to break ſilence, 
and given orders to the under-writ- 
ten to enter intothe following expla- 
nations with his Swediſh majeſty's 
miniſters, | 

During twenty-fix years of her 
reign, the empreſs has not ceaſed to 
give conſtant teſtimonĩes to the king, 
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and to the whole Swediſh nation, of 
her wiſh to cultivate the moſt perfect 
harmony and good neighbourhood, 
ſuch as at the laſt peace was eſtabliſhed 
between the two ſtates ; if, therefore, 
in the midſt of the repoſe which 
her empire enjoyed from its other 
neighbours, her imperial majeſty 
has never conceived the leaſt idea 
of diſturbing or altering, in any 
ſhape, the order of things, it would 
be arguing againſt every degree of 
probability to attribute 1t to her 
now, when ſhe finds herſelf in a war 
which has been unjuſtly inſtigated 
againſt her by a powerful enemy, 
and to which ſhe cannot give too 
much attention. Provoked in this 
manner to diſplay all the means 
which ſhe holds from Providence, to 
repel the attack of her enemy, ſhe 
has not failed to make an amicable 
communication of it to all the 
Chriſtian powers, particularly ſhe 
obſerved this conduct when ſhe re- 
ſolved to arm a fleet to ſend into the 
Archipelago; which intention the 
under-written did, by her orders, 
communicate to the Swediſh mini- 
ſters. All theſe diſpoſitions and 
preparations being therefore viſibly 
and fingly directed to the circum- 
ſtance which Ruſſia found herſelf 
in, were in no ſhape of a nature to 
alarm any neighbour, that did not 
nouriſh ſome ſecret intention to mul- 
tiply her embarraſſments, and take 
advantage of them. But, admitting 
for a moment that the court of 
Ruſſia had ſuppoſed ſuch deſigns, 
that of Sweden, however contrary 
they are to the faith of treaties which 
bind them, ſound reaſoning, as well 
as the intereſt of the firſt, would 
have confined all her meaſures to 
prevent its effects, and not to pro- 
voke them; and, in fact, ſuch as 
prudence dictated, and were adopt- 
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ed, after the rumours which were 
ſpread on all ſides of the armaments 
carrying on in Sweden, are reduced 
to a trifling reinforcement of the 
Ruſſian troops in Finland, and the 
deſtination of the uſual ſquadron that 
annually cruiſes in the Baltic to ex- 
erciſe the ſeamen; a cuſtom to which 
Sweden has never given any atten- 
tion, or occaſioned any umbrage.— 
Nevertheleſs, her armaments were 
daily advancing and increaſing, 
without the court of Stockholm 
thinking proper to give any formal 
notice of it to the court of Peterſ- 
burgh; and then at laſt they were 
prepared. The ſenator, count 
d'Oxenſteirn, in the name of the 
king, did not fail to declare to the 
minilter of a court ſtrongly allied to 
Vienna, and conſequently, it may 
be preſumed, not bound to conceal 
it from us, that thoſe prepara- 
tions were directed againſt Ruilia, 
on a ſuppoſition that Sweden was 
threatened to be attacked by her. 
In this ſituation, the empreſs, on 
ber fide, has as readily ordered the 
under-written to declare to his 
Swediſh majeſty's miniſtry, and to 
all thoſe who have any ſhare in the 
adminiftration, that her imperial 
majeſty could not give them a more 
ſolid proof of her pacific diſpoſitions 
towards them, and of the intereſt ſhe 
takes in the preſervation of their 
tranquillity, than by aſſuring them, 
on her royal word, that all the op- 
fite intentions which ſome might 
impute to her, are void of all foun- 
dation; but if aſſurances fo formal 
and ſo poſitive, joined to arguments 
ſo plain and convincing, are not 
ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh a calm and 
tranquillity, her imperial majelty is 
reſolved to await the event with that 
confidence and ſecurity which the 


Purity and innocency of her inten. 
tion inſpires her, as well as the 
23 means which the Almighty 

as put into her hands, and which 
ſhe has never employed but for the 
glory of her empire, and the happi- 
neſs of her ſubjects. 

Stockholm, June 18, 1788. 
(Stgned) 
Count ANDRE Razamorrsry, 


— — 
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Anſwer of the Court of Stockholm 
to the foregoing Reſcript. 


I'S majeſty could not avoid be. 
ing ſurpriſed when he ſaw, in 
the note delivered on the 18th June, 
by Mr, le comte de Razoumoffsky, 
envoy extraordinary and miniſter 
N from the court of 
uſha, the manner in which it was 
attempted to diſtinguiſh between the 
king and the nation ; and the af. 
ſurances given by the empreſs of 
her diſpoſition in their favour, and 
of the intereſt which ſhe takes in 
2 preſervation of their tranquil- 
ity. | 
Although 'in this language the 
king recognizes principles often 
divulged by the court of Ruſſia in 
other countries, his majeſty cannot 
reconcile ſuch friendly ſentiments 
on the part of the empreſs, with an 
inſinuation that tends directly to 
draw a diſtinction between him and 
his people, and, firmly reſolved never 
to admit ſuch a principle, he cannot 
believe that a declaration of that 
nature was ordered to be made to 
him by the court of Ruſſia. The 
king is rather willing to impute it to 
their miniſter only, reſiding at his 
court; but, ſurpriſed as well as hurt 
at the language it contains, which 
is at once uregular and hoſtile to 


the 


the tranquillity of his kingdom, he 
cannot after this moment acknow- 
ledge the comte de Razoumoffsky 
as envoy extraordinary and miniſter 
plenipotentiary at his court, reſerv- 
ino himſelf, until his arrival in F in- 
lund, to anſwer the empreſs of 
Ruſſia on the other articles of the 
declaration, by his miniſter at Pe- 
terfoburgh. Meanwhile his majeſty 
gads himſelf obliged to require the 
departure of comte de Razoumoff- 
ſy, by announcing to that miniſter 
tha: he can no longer treat with him, 
as having in his written memorial 
offended both the principles of the 
Swediſh government and failed 1n 
the reſpect due to the perſon of 
the king. 

The attention wherewith the king 
has honoured this miniſter, ever 
fince he knew him, ſtrongly marks 
the regret felt by his majeſty in 
commanding his departure; and 
nothing leſs than the powerful 
reaſons, of his dignity being per- 
ſonally offended, and the peace of 
his dominions rendered liable to be 
diſturbed by thoſe principles it was 
not ſcrupled to avow, could have 
inſuenced his majeſty to wiſh the 
removal of a perſon who has ſuch 
claims upon his regard, that, in ſig- 
nifying his intentions to the comte 
de Razoumoffsky (whom he no 
longer acknowledges a public mini- 
fer) his majeſty allows him a week 
to make the neceſſary preparations. 
The king has alſo given orders for 
ſhips, and every other accommoda- 


tio being the only mark of attention 
his that the preſent circumſtances leave 
urt itin his power to ſhew to the comte 


de Razoumoffsky. 
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tion that can render his paſſage to 
St. Peterſburgh convenient, that 
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Copy of a Circular Note delivered by 
the Court of Sweden to all the 
fereign Miniſters, dated Stockholm, 
June 23, 1788. 


2 the king, anxious 


to preſerve a good under- 
ſtanding with all his neighbours, 
neglected nothing in the cultiva- 
tion of the ſame with the court 
of Ruſſia; he has been aſtoniſhed to 
obſerve the little effect which his 
ſentiments have produced on the 
miniſter of that power; whoſe 
language, for ſome months paſt, in 
his public conduct, ſtill appears to 
bear the marks of that ſyſtem of 
diſſenſion which his predeceſſors 
tranſmitted to him, and which they 
have perpetually laboured to ex- 
tend. The king was always willing 
to deceive himſelf on this point, 
and wiſhed he could doubt the ex- 
iſtence of the efforts made by the 
Ruſſian envoy, to induce the Swediſh 
nation to return to thoſe errors 
which led it aſtray during the time 
of anarchy, and to diſſeminate anew, 
in the heart of the ſtate, that ancient 
ſpirit of diſcord, which Heaven, and 
his majeſty's paternal care, have 
happily extinguiſhed ; till at length 
count Razoumoffsky, by his note of 
the 18th of June, has extinguiſhed 


all thoſe doubts the king was ftill 


deſirous of preſerving on this ſub- 
jet. Amidft the declarations of 
the empreſs's friendſhip for the 
king, with which the note is filled, 
this miniſter has not heſitated to ap- 
peal to others beſides the king. 
addreſſed himſelf to all the members 
of adminiſtration, as well as to the 
nation itſelf, to aſſure them of the 
ſentiments of his ſovereign, and 
how much ſhe has their tranquillity 
| at 
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at heart. This Sweden, however, 
- derives ſolely from its proper union; 
and the king could not but ſee, with 
the greateſt ſurpriſe, a declaration 
expreſſed in ſuch terms, diſcerning 
therein but too much of the policy 
and language uſed by that miniſter's 
predeceſſors ; who, not content with 
* diviſions among his maje- 
ſty's ſubjects, wanted to ſet up other 
authorities in oppoſition to the legi- 
timate power, and to undermine 
the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, by calling in aid of their aſ- 
ſertions, witnefles which the form of 
government cannot recognize. It 
was in vain that his majeſty ſought 
to reconcile the aſſurances of the 
friendſhip of the empreſs of Ruſſia 
on the one fide, with the appeal to 
the ſubjects of Sweden on the other. 
Every miniſter being charged to 

2clare the ſentiments of his maſter, 
ought not, nor can announce to 
them any other than the ſovereign 
by whom his credentials have been 
accepted. All other authority is 
unknown to him, and every other 
witneſs ſuperfluous. Such 1s the 
law, ſuch is the conſtant practice in 
all the courts of Europe, and this 
rule has never ceaſed to be obſerved, 
unleſs when by captious infinua- 
tions the only aim has been (as 
heretofore in Sweden) to embroil 
matters, to confound every thing, 
and again to ſet up thoſe barriers 
which form the diſtinction between 
the nation and their ſovereign. 
Thus hurt, in a way moſt nearly 
affecting his dignity, and no longer 
hearing from count Razoumoffsky 
the language of a miniſter, hitherto 
charged to convey the friendly ſen- 
timents of the empreſs; but, at the 
ſame time, unable to conceive, that 
expreſſions ſo contrary to the fun- 


damental laws of Sweden, and 
which, by dividing the king and 
the ſtate, would render every fubjed 
culpable, were preſcribed to hin 
the king chuſes rather to attribute 
them to the private ſentiment f 
the Ruſſian miniſter, of which he 
has given ſufficient indication, than 


to the orders of his court. In the 0 
mean time, after what has paſſed, 1 
after declarations as contrary to the 1 
happineſs of the kingdom, as to the 4 
laws and reſpect due to the king, 3 
his majeſty can no longer conſider 8 
count Razoumoffsky in the quali 4 


of a miniſter, and finds himſelf 
obliged to require his departure 
from Sweden, confiding to his am. 
baſſador at the court of Ruſſia, the 
anſwer to the other points which 
have been juſt communicated, 

Nothing leſs than ſo direct an 
attack on the dignity of the king, 
on the part of count Razoumoffsky, 
could induce his majeſty to inſiſt on 
the departure of one, whom he has 
honoured with particular regard, 
But ſeeing himſelf reduced to ſuch 
neceſſity with regret, his majeſty, 
in conſequence 1 his former good- 
will, has endeavoured to ſoften the 
diſagreeable nature of this event, 
by the care he takes in regard to 
count Razoumoffsky's departure, 
and by the attention that will be 
paid to the time, and to his accom- 
modation in his voyage to St. 
Peterſburgh. 

His majeſty wiſhing that the di- 
plomatic body ſhould be acquainted 
with the foregoing occurrences, 
the ſenator count Oxenſteirn has 
the honour of communicating the 


ſame. 
(Signed) 
OXENSTEIRN, 


Declaration 


Hiclaration of the Empreſs of all 
Sweden, June 3O, 1788. 


T was towards the end of the 
laſt winter that the armaments 
by fea and land began to ſhew 
themſelves in Sweden, — Whiſpers 
were purpoſely circulated in the 
kingdom, as if Ruſſia meditated an 
attack, In proportion as theſe pre- 
nations 8 pho and as they 
believed they had made an im- 
preſſion on ſome national ſpirits, the 
cabinet of Stockholm began to ex- 
tend rumours of the ſame kind, 
even to foreign courts. 'The em- 
preſs has the ſatisfaction to learn 
that theſe inſinuations have every 
where failed of their aim. In truth, 
the courts of Europe are too en- 
lichtened to believe that Ruſſia, 
after having for ſo long a time 
maintained a pacific ſyſtem in re- 
gard to Sweden, had choſen to de- 
part from it in the moment when 
lie was engaged in a war ſo ſerious 
as that in which the Ottoman Porte 
had involved her. 

ln the mean time, the empreſs, 
attentive to every thing which 
piled in a place fo adjacent to her 
territories, judged it neceſſary, on 
tie information and advice which 
Jie received, not to neglect to 
taxe meaſures of precaution, But, 
nxi0us to avoid every thing which 
üght pive umbrage or excite 
arm, the contented herſelf with 
ering to Finland a {light rein- 
ſorcement of troops, and with eſta- 
ſting in this province magazines 
toportioned to their number, and 
Indſpenſably neceſſary to their ſub- 
litence. In fine, repoſing on the 
lanocence and rectitude of her in- 
Vor., XXX, 


the Ruſſias, againſt the King of 
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tentions, on the religious tenure of 
the perpetual treaty ſubſiſting be- 
tween the empire of Ruſſia and 
the kingdom of Sweden, and above 
all, not knowing of any one ſubje& 
of diſcuſſion, open or concealed, 
between the two courts—the ami- 
cable correſpondence, on the con- 


trary, continuing as uſual between 


them—ſhe had undoubtedly every 
right to think, that, ſtrong as might 
de the ambition, the uneaſineſs, and 
the envy of the imperial powers, 
the true motives that could 1mpel 
the Swediſh monarch to make war on 
her mult be repreſſed by the reſpect 
to good faith, which ought to actuate 
the hearts of ſovereigns more even 
than of other men; by the impolſi- 
bility of giving any colour of equity 
to the flight which he wiſhed to give 
to his paſſions; and, in fine, by the 
obſtacle, equally ſtrong, that of the 
ſolemn compact he had made with 
his people, not to undertake any 
war without aſſembling, conſulting, 
and obtaining the conſent of his 
ſubjects. 

Nothing could ptove more effec- 
tually the ſatisfaction which ſhould 
have been placed in her imperial 
majeſty's various aſſurances, than 
the reſolution which ſhe took of de- 
taching from the fleet deſtined for 
the Archipelago a ſquadron of only 
three ſhips, which ſhe ſent to ſea in 
the beginning of this month, not- 
withſtanding the poſitive advices ſhe 
had of all the Swediſh fleet being 
cruizing in the Baltic, Theſe ſhips, 
three days after their departure from 
the port of Cronſtadt, fell in, off 
the Iſle of Dago, with the Swediſh 
fleet, which detached a frigate, the 
captain of which came aboard of 
the ſhip of the vice-admical Vander» 
ſeer, who commanded this little 

[T] ſquadron. 
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ſquadron, The captain of the 
frigate announced to the vice-ad- 
miral the preſence of the duc de 
Sudermania, the king's brother, the 
commander of the Swediſh fleet, 
and required the ſalute, The vice- 
admiral replied, that by the 17th 
article of the treaty of Abo, no 
ſalute could take place between the 
Ruſſian and Swediſh fleets, but that 
reſpecting, in the perſon of the duc 
de Sudermania, the couſin- german 
of the empreſs, and the brother of 
the king of Sweden, he had no dif- 
ficulty in rendering to theſe diſtinc- 
tions all the honours that were due. 
He then ordered a ſalute with 
thirteen guns, and ſent an officer 
on board che duke's ſhip to pay his 
compliments, and to announce to 
him at the ſame time, that it was to 
his perſon only that the honours 
were addreſſed. The anſwer of the 
duke of Sudermania was, that al- 
though he was not ignorant of the 
tenor of the convention made be- 
tween the courts of Sweden and 
Ruſſia, in regard to the ſalute, he 
would not accept of that which was 
to be rendered, unleſs it was given 
to the Swediſh flag, as he had re- 
ceived the moſt preciſe orders from 
the king, his brother, to make that 
flag reſpected in every place, and 
on every occaſion. 

The empreſs had hardly time to 
make her complaints on the injuſtice 
and irregularity of this proccediup, 
to the court of Stockholm, when ſhe 
was informed of the proceeding, ſtill 
leſs expected, ot the diſmiſſion of her 
miniſter from the Swediſh court and 
territories. The pretended rœaſons 
of this meaſure are expoſed in the 
declaration of the king made to the 
miniſters of foreign courts. Theſe 
reaſons are not calculated to impoſe 


on the moſt unenlightened, and: 
therefore require no anſwer ; hy 
one cannot help obſerving, that i 
is the firſt example of the king þ 
which a ſovereign aſſured his ſub. 
jects of the pacific and benevolen 
ſentiments he entertained towargy 
them, 
In the mean time the empreſ, 
reſolved to continue to the laſt i; 
the principles of moderation {he 
had profeſſed, confined her reſem. 
ment of this proceeding to the re. 
ciprocity which ſhe was naturally 
authorized to uſe in regard to the 
miniſter of the king of Sweden, 
She fignified to him to quit her 
court in the ſame ſpace of tine 
which had been fixed for her mini. 
ſter at Stockholm. The only dif. 
ference in the proceeding was, that 
all falſe and inſidious 1mputation 
was carefully avoided—This dif- 
ference has been eſtabliſhed and 
demonſtrated indeed by the god 
faith which has accompanied the 
cauſe of the cmpreſs, and tie 
breach of faith which has marked 
the whole conduct of the king d 
Sweden. | 
' Notwithſtanding theſe ſcenes 
which threatened an almoſt inevit- 
able war, the empreſs was pleaſed 
to cheriſh hopes that the amicadle 
explanations which the Swecil 
monarch had himſelf promiſed ttz 
foreign powers, might yet tend u 
preſerve the good harmony an 
neighbourhood, which no one reaſci 
of ſtate on either fide tended to i. 
terrupt. But this hope is total 
vaniſhed. She learns that on tit 
21ſt or 22d of this month the troops 
of the king of Sweden having fall 
haſtily on the frontiers of Rull, 
have carried off the money depoiit 
ed in ſeveral cuſtom-houſes, bait 
a | ' penetratel 
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-netrated to the environs of Nieſlat, 
und have even opened the ſiege of 
its caſtle. } ; 

it is by a ſeries of violent pro- 
ceedings (of which every one in- 
{:inges on the rights the moſt gene- 
ally received among civilized na- 
tions) that the king of Sweden, 
without having complained of one 
yrievance againſt Ruſſia, hath at 
ſength puſhed to the uttermoſt the 
moderation of the empreſs, and has 
obliged her to have recourle to the 
only remedy which is left her, of 
repelling force by force. It is with 
rezret that ſhe iflues her orders to 
the commanders of her forces by 
land and fea. In making known 
this reſolution, as well as the 
motives that have provoked her to 
it, to the friendly powers, ſhe pro- 
teſts to them, that the king of 
Sweden is alone reſponſible to God, 
to the world, and to his own peo- 
ple, for all the calamities to which 
his ambition and injuſtice may give 
riſe. 


— lůö 
— 


Exhortation of the King of Sweden 
to his Subjects. 


E, Guſtavus, by the grace of 

God, king of Sweden, of 

the Goths and Vandals, to all our 

faithful ſubjects health! commend- 

ing them to the care of the Al- 

mighty, with our favour and parti- 
cular good-will, 

Seeing ourſelves again attack- 
ed by enemies on another fide of 
our kingdom, and obliged to arm, 
in order to defend our ſtates and 
the independence of our dear coun- 
try, no leſs than your lives, your 
property, your liberties, and your 
weltare, we doubt not that our dear 
ſubjects will with the arms aſſume the 


* 
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courage of their anceſtors, with 
firmneſs and unanimity to repulſe 
the enterpriſes of our enemies 
more eſpecially as ourſelves ſhall ſet 
the example, like ourilluſtrious pre- 
deceſſors, to defend, to the very laſt 
man, the independence of a king- 
dom, that boaſts ſo remote an anti- 
quity. Nevertheleſs, we muſt not 
conceal from you, my ſubjects, all 


the means which the enemy wiſhes 


to employ, in order to ſubjugate a 
people, whoſe valour they have 
often experienced to their detri- 
ment, 

As they cannot hope to effect 
our common ruin ſolely by open 
force, they are ſtriving to excite 
diſcord, as well between yourſelves, 
as between you and us, fomenting 
jealouſies by ſecret intrigues, and 
provoking quarrels, in the full per- 
ſuaſion that a Swediſh king, united 
with the Swediſh nation, could not 
eaſily be brought under their yoke. 
We exhort you, then, in the name 
of the almighty God, as the true 
and only defender of kings and 
ſtates, that you will not liſten to 
treacherous inſinuations, but that 
you will conſtantly perſevere in the 
fidelity which we have a right to ex- 
pect from you, and Which, during 
ſixteen years of our reign, we have 
no leſs experienced than deſerved. 
We have alſo to give you the happy 
information, that the principal 
powers in Europe now in alliance 
with each other, which intereſt 
themſelves in the independence of 
the Swediſh nation, are this prefent 
moment endeavouring to accom- 
pliſh our wiſhes in the reſtoration 


of peace; which we hope, with the 


help of the Almighty, will, by our 
joint efforts, ſoon be eſtabliſhed. 
We truſt, that ſo ſoon as that ſalu- 
tary end ſhall be attained, we ſhall 


|T] 2 have 
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nave the fſatisfaftion to meet our 
ſubjects, united in the ſtricteſt bonds 
of concord, in a general diet of the 
ſtates, where we may offer up 
our thankſgivings to the Supreme 
bens⸗ for his protection accorded 
o us, and to our kingdom. In the 
mean while, we recommend you to 
his all-powerful hand ; and we re- 
main in the utmoſt affection towards 
you all, of whatſoever rank, with 
all our royal favour and good-will. 
(Signed) GUSTAVUS. 
Done at Carlſtadt, 
Sept. 26, 1788. 
(and lower) 
HERM. Von. LaasTBONE. 


Declaration, and Counter - Decla- 
ration, between Denmark and 
Sweden. 


DECLARATION, 


IS Daniſh majeſty has order- 

ed the under · ſigned to declare, 
that although he complies with the 
treaty between the courts of Peterſ- 
burgh and Copenhagen, in furnith- 
ing the former with the number of 
ſhips and troops ſtipulated by ſe- 
veral treaties, and particularly that 
of 1781; he yet conſiders himſelf 
in perfect amity and peace with his 
Swediſh majeſty : which friendſhip 
ſhall not be interrupted, although 
the Swediſh arms ſhould prove vic- 
torious, either in repulſing, defeat- 
ing, or taking priſoners, the Daniſh 
troops, now in the Swediſh territo- 
Ties, acting as Ruſſian auxiharies 
under Ruſſian flags. Nor does he 
conceive that his Swediſh majeſty 
has the leaſt ground to complain, ſo 
long as the Daniſh ſhips and troops 
now acting againſt Sweden do not 


excced the number ſtipulated by 


not there 1s a cauſe or ground of 


treaty; and it is his earneſt defy, 
that all friendly and commergy 
intercourie between the two nation, 
and the good underſtanding be. 
tween the courts of Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, remain inviolably à 
heretofore. 
(Signed) 
Count De Btx xsToy 
Delivered to the baron de 
Sprengtporten, his Swediſh 
majeſty 's miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of Co- 
penhagen. 
Sept. 23, 1788. 


COUNTER-DECLARATION. 


THE declaratory note delivers 
by the count Bernſtorf, to the under. 
ſigned, in which his Daniſh majeſty 
conceives that his Swediſh majeſty 
cannot have any ground of com- 
plaint, as long as the Daniſh ſhips 
and troops merely act as auxiliaries 
to Ruſſia, is a doctrine which his 
Swediſh majeſty cannot altogether 
reconcile with the law of nations, 
and rights of ſovereigns, and again! 
which his majeſty has ordered the 
under- ſigned to proteſt, 

Nevertheleſs, to prevent an effu- 
ſion of blood between the ſubjeds 
of the two kingdoms, and partico- 
larly the moment when a negocia- 
tion has began to reſtore perfett 
peace and tranquillity in the north 
of Europe, which affords a pleafing 
proſpect of a general peace; his 
Swediſh majeſty, from motives of a 
love of peace, waves entering into 
a ſpeculative diſcuſſion, whether or 


complaint, on his fide, and rel 
perfectly ſatisfied with the aſſurances 
contained in his Daniſh majeſty 
declaration, that his Daniſh majeſij 
bas no holtile views againſt Soya, 

an 


% 


and that the friendly and commer- 
dal intercourſe between the ſubjects 


I of both kingdoms, and the good un- 
be. Jerftavding between the two courts, 
and hall remain uninterrupted. 

a His Swediſh majeity puts the 


frongeſt faith and utmoſt confidence 
ju what Mr. Elliot, envoy extraordi— 
gary and miniſter plenipotentiary of 
kis ̃ritannic majeſty, has repreſented 
to him on this important occaſion, 
{is majeſty, therefore, to prevent 
the horrors of war, and the calami- 
tiez impending the two nations ; 
anxious to behold peace and unipn 
reſtored between them; embraces 


N. with ſatis faction his Daniſh majeſty's 

declaration, and particularly as it 
ered will facilitate the negociation for a 
ler: general peace which is happily 
jelly begun through the mediation of 
jeſt Great Britain, France, Holland, and 
. Prutia, and the good ſucceſs of 


which is the greateſt object of his 
majeſty's ambition, and which his 
majeſty has fully declared to the 
aforeſaid Mr. Elliot, provided the 
deteating of the Ruſſian auxiliaries 
15 not conſidered as hoſtilities againſt 
his Vaniſh majeſty, agreeable to 
the declaration delivered by count 
Bernſtorf. 

(Signed) 

Baron de SPRENGTPORTEN, 
Dated Stockholm, OR. 6, 
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afing Copenhagen. 
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into Copy of a Declaration delivered 1s the 
er ot cet rated States of Poland 6; 
ad of the Pruffian Minifter at Warſaw, 
rel dazed October 12, 1788, on the 
ances Subje&t of an intended Alliance be- 
eſty's tween Ruſſia and Poland. 
jest 
eden, 

aud 
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DECLARATION, 


F the projected alliance between 

Ruſſia and Poland has for its 
firſt object the conſervation of the 
ſtates of Poland, the king does not 
ſee the neceſſity or utility of it, be- 
cauſe the ſafety of Poland is ſuffi- 
ciently guaranteed by the laſt 
treaties, It cannot be ſuppoſed 
that her majeſty the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, or her ally the emperor of 
Germany, would infringe theirs. 
It muſt then be ſuppoſed the king 
has ſuch a deſign; and, in conſe- 
quence, this alliance is directed 
againſt him. 

Thus the king cannot but object 
and proteſt ſolemnly againſt the ſaid 
alliance, as tending to break the 
good harmony eſtabliſned between 
Pruſſia and Poland by the moſt 
ſolema treaties. 

lf, in the ſecond place, this al- 
liance is directed againſt the com- 
mon enemy, and if under this qua- 
lification is included the Ottoman 
Porte; the king, out of friendſhip for 
the republic of Poland, cannot but te- 
preſent, that the Porte having always 
religiouſly obſerved the peace of Car- 
lowitz, and that during the whole 
courſe of the preſent war they have 
carefully avoided the ſtates of the 
republic, there will infallibly reſult 
the moſt dangerous conſequences, 
as well for the ſtates of the republic, 
as for thoſe of his Pruſſian majeſty 
which are neighbouring, if Poland 
contracts alliances which authoriſe 
the Porte to ſee an enemy in Poland. 
Every loyal and enlightened citizen 
of Poland will ſee at once how 
difficult and impoſſible it will be to 
defend his country againſt an ene- 
my fo near, ſo formidable, and io 
unruly. 

The king cannot then be indiffe- 

rent 
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rent to the project of an alliance, 
which menaces not only the greateſt 
danger towards the republic, but to 
his own ſtates, and which will infal- 
libly extend farther the flames of 
war, already too general. 

The king finds nothing to object 
againſt the republic cf Poland's 
augmenting its army, and putting 
its forces in a reſpctable ſtate. 
But he leaves to the conideration of 
the good citizens of Poland, if, in 
each augmentation of the army of 
Poland, a power is not given to en- 
rage the republic in a war which 
15 abſolutely foreign to it, and con- 
fequently leading to grievous con- 
ſequences. The king is flattered, 
tha: his majeſty the king of Poland, 
and the ſtates of the ſerene republic 
aſſembled in the preſent diet, will 
take into mature deliberation all 
that his majeſty now repretents, 1n 
the way and througn motives of the 
molt ſincere friendſhip, and for the 
true welfare and common intere{t 
of the two ſtates, fo cloſely united 
by the indifloluble ties of a perpe- 
tual alliance. | 

His majeſty alſo hopes, that her 
majeſty the empreſs of Ruſia will 
not refuſe her approvation to mo- 
tives ſo juſt, and ſo conformable to 
the weltare of the Poliſh nation; 
and he expects alſo with confidence, 
from one part aad the other, that they 
deſiſt from the project of an alliance 
fo little neceſſary, but always fo dan- 
gerous for Poland. It is in this 
hope, that his majeſty invites all 
the true patriots and good citizens 
of Poland to unite with him, to 
prevent, by their uajonqand wile 
meaſures, the imminent danger with 
which their country is menaced. 
And they may depend, that his 
majeſty will grant them the neceſſary 
aflitance, and the moſt powerful 


ſuccours, for maintaining the 5. 
dependence, liberty, and ſecurity q 
Poland. 
Given at Warſaw, the 

12th of Oct. 1788. 


Lovis br Buck kotz. 


— 


Anſwer of the Diet at Warſaw » 
the Ring of Pruſiia's Declaraticn, 


HE under-ſigned, by the ex. 
preſs orders of the king and 
the confederate ſtates of the diet, 
has tne honour to tranſmit to M, 
de Guckholz the following anſwer: 
Ihe reading of the ſaid declus. 
tion of his Pruſſian majeſty, in a full 
council, on the 13th, has 1mpreſſed 
the ſtates aſſ-mbled with a lirely 
ſenſe of the generous manner in 
which the king has acted as a friend 
and neighbour, in alfluring to bo- 
land the ſafety of its poſſeſſions. 

The project of an alliance be. 
tween Ruſſia and Poland, not har. 
ing been propoſed either to the per- 
manent council, or to the diet when 
free, and afterwards contederated, 
is not therefore an object of the act 
of union, which leads the buſineſs of 
the diet, conformable to the general 
will of the nation; and the propoli- 
tions coming from the throne re. 
ſpecting the augmentation of im-. 
poſts, and the military of the re. 
public, are not in the ſyſtem of 
an offenſive force, but ſolely for de. 
fending and preſerving its peſſeſ— 
ſions aad its free government. 

If in the aiready determined pro- 
ceeding the ſtates aſſembled te. 
ceive a propoſition and a project of 
an alliance, the republic, being 
held by the ſame nature of a diet, 
in ſo public a ſtep will never veil 1 
proceedings, but act conformable t0 
the independence of its ſorereiget) 
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to the rules of prudence, to the 
{cred principles of public faith, and 
do the deference due to the friendly 
ſentiments of his majeſty the king of 


Pruſſia. : | 
The general will, ever right and 


ever public, forming the ſpirit of 


the deliberations of the preſent diet, 
the ftates aſſembled unanimouſly 
ſeek to fix in the opinion of his 
pruſſian majeſty an advantageous 
dea of their underſtandings, and 
their patriotiſm. 
(Signed) 
STANiSLAUS NALZEL MalA- 
CHOWSEY, 

Refendary of the crown, marſhal 
of the diet, and of the contede- 
ration of the crown, 

(Signed) 
Cas1mik PRINCE SAPHLEHA, 
General of artillery of Lithua- 
nia, marſhal of the confedera- 
tion of the grand duchy of 
Lithuania. 
Warſaw, Oct. zoth, 1788. 


3 
nd 


— 


The following circular Letter avuas 
ſent, by Order of the Emperor of 
Morocco, to all the European Con - 
als refident within his Dominions. 


* TN the name of God! To all 
the conſuls: Peace to him 
who followeth the right way. 

** Know ye, that for theſe thirty 
years we have obſerved the conduct 
ot the Engliſh, and ſtudied their 
character; we have always found 
that they newer keep their avord. We 
never could dive into their charac- 
ter, becauſe they have no other 
than that of zelling lies. We are ac- 
quainted with the character of other 
Cariftian nations; we know that 
tney keep their word; but a nation 


like the Engliſh, of which there is 
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no knowing the character, who 


know not how to keep their word, 
and who only can tell lies, does not 
deſerve that we ſhould ſpeak or 
write any thing to them ; for, ac- 
cording to our religion, @ lie is the 
moſt abominable of all vices. Their 
ambaſſador, Curtis, told us that he 
had orders from his court, that the 
ſhips built on our flips, and which 
we were to ſend to Gibraltar, ſhould 
be there completely refitted. In 
conſequence of which, we tent thoſe 
ſhips to Gibraltar, provided with 
every thing neceſlary, and with 
money; but he ſent back our ſhips, 
and nothing was done to them: 
but what o#:nds us molt is, that he 
even {ends back the ſhips which we 
had ſent to conduct them to our 


brother the ſultan Abdulhamed, 


whom God preſerve! After this, it 
is not neceſſary to add more, On 
the 17th of the moon Jumadilala, of 
the year 1702—that is, Feb. 25, 
1788.” 


Lords Preteſt againſt the India De- 
claratory Bill. 


Die Mar. 19th March, 1788. 

Diffentient, 

ECAUSE we object alto- 

gether to the very ſtyle and 
form of the preſent bill, inaſmuch 
as it purports to be a declaratory 
bill of a kind as dangerous in its 
application as it is certainly unu- 
ſual, if not new, in its principle. 
If the act of the 24th of his ma- 
jeſty be clearly expreſſed, any de- 
claration of its ſenſe is evidently 
unneceſſary; if it be worded, whe- 
ther from accident or deſign, in 
dark equivocal terms, we conceive, 
that, in order to do away every, am- 
| biguity, 
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biguity, the mode moſt open and 
candid in itſelf, as well as moſt 
regular and conformable to the 
uſage of parliament, would have 
been by a bill to explam and 
amend, and not to declare. And 
we cannot but behold this extraor- 
dinary bill with yet greater alarm, 
when it has been avowed that it is 
intended to operate as an act of in- 
demnity for paſt meaſures not ex- 
plicitly ſtated, Surely it 1s a pro- 
poſition abſurd and monſtrous on the 
very face of it, to call upon this 
houſe to declare what was and 1s 
law, ſubject to proviſions which ſhall 
be. A declaration ſo qualified is a 
new ſpecies of bill of indemnity, 
which, unlike all others, does not 
content itſelf with holding forth 
terms of protection againſt the penal 
conſequences of an illegal act com- 
mitted, but retroſpectively alters 
and reverſcs the nature and eſſence 
of the action itſelf from its very 
origin, if certain proſpective con- 
ditions be ſubſequently obſerved. 
2dly. Becauſe the preamble of 
the preſent bill, which mult be pre- 
ſumed to ſet forth the legal grounds 
of the propoſed declaration, does 
not appear to us in reality to con- 
tain any ſuch grounds. It offers 
nothing more than partial and pie- 
ced extracts from various ſections of 
the 24th of his preſeat majeſty, 
two of which evidentiy convey 
only general powers, to be exerciſed 
« in ſuch manner as in the {aid act 
is directed, that is, ſubject to li- 
mitations and modifications not re- 
cited in the preamble; and the 
third of theſe extracts, which is 
taken from the concluſion of the 
11th ſection of the act above men- 
tioned, is in truth part of the clauſe 
imperative on the directors, not 
enabling to the commiſſioners; 


binding the former to obey th 
orders of the latter, (that is, all 
ſuch orders as they may lawfully 
iſſue under other parts of the a&) 
but not conferring on the latter 
any portion of diſtinct power. Their 
powers, whatever they may be, 
maſt be ſought in the enablin 
clauſes of the act, by which alone 
this 1mperative clauſe can be con. 
ſtrued, but of which not a trace js 
to be diſcovered in the preamble. 

3dly. Becauſe the limitations and 
reſtraints on the power of the com. 
miſſioners, which are now impoſed 
for the firſt time in this bill, carry 
with them an intimation highly de. 
rogatory to the honour and wiidom 
of this houſe; inaſmuch as ther 
imply, that in the very moment 
when this houſe felt the moſt tender 
apprehenſions for the ſafety of char- 
tered rights, and when they were 
moit anxtouſly alarmed for the con- 
ſequences of transferring the power 
and patronage of the company, eren 
for a time, they conſciouſly and de- 
liberately paifed an act, by which 
thoſe rights were to be ſuperſeded, 
and that power and patronage in 
effect veſted in the Board of Control 
for ever, without ſufficient checks 
and guards to protect the one, or 
to prevent the corrupt uſe of the 
other. 'The authors of theſe limit- 
ing and reitraining clauſes have leſt 
to the majority of this houſe no 
other refuge from the imputation 
of this inconſiſtency, but in an 1g- 
norance of that meaning, which 
we are now called upon to de- 
clare. 

4thly. Becauſe, if any ſuch li- 
mitations and reſtraints be indeed 
neceſſary, the proviſions of this bil}, 
we are perſuaded, muſt prove nuga- 
tory and inefficient, 

5thly. Becauſe coupling the act 
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of the 24th of his majeſty witn all 
its accumulated explanations and 
amendments, and underſtanding the 

owers there conferred on the com- 
miſſioners to the extent implied in 
the preamble and limiting clauſes 
of the preſent bill, the ſyſtem eſta- 
bliſhed by that act, in truth, realizes 
all the dangers which were ever at- 
tributed to another meaſure then re- 
cently rejected by this houſe, and 1s 
certainly fruitful of formidable miſ- 
chiefs proper to itſelf, friendly to 
corrupt intrigue and cabal, hoſtile 
to all good government, and eſpe- 
cially abhorrent from the principles 
of our popular conſtitution, 

The patronage of the company 
(and this ſeems to be the molt ſeri- 
015 terror to the people of England) 
the commiſſioners enjoy in the worſt 
mode, without that reſponſibility 
which is the natural ſecurity againſt 
malyerſation and abuſe. They can- 
not immediately appoint, but they 
have that weight of recommenda- 
tion and influence, which muſt ever 
inſeparably attend on ſubſtantial 
power, and which in the preſent caſe 
has not any where been attempted 
to be denied, 

Should this fail them in the firſt 
inſtance, they can intimidate and 
encourage; they can ſuppreſs the ap- 
probation and the cenſure of the di- 
rectors on their own ſervants ; they 
can ſubſtitute blame for praiſe, and 
praiſe for blame, or they may in- 
dantly recall whomſoever the di- 
rectors may appoint, againſt their 
will; and this they may repeat, till 


they ultimately compel the direc- 


tors, harraſſed and over-awed, to 

nominate the man whom the com- 

miſſioners may wiſh to favour. Nor 

15 this diſpoſal of patronage without 

reſponſibility, the only evil that 

characteriſes the ſyſtem ; all the 
Vol, XXX. 
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high powers and prerogatives with 


which the commiſſioners are veſted, 
they may exerciſe inviſibly, and 
thus, for a period at leaſt, invade, 
perhaps in a great meaſure finally 
baffle, all political reſponſibility ; 
for they have a power of adminiſter- 
ing to their clerks and other officers 
an oath of ſecrecy framed for the 
occaſion by themſelves; and the 
poſſeſs in the India Houſe the ff. 
pictous inſtrument of a ſecret com- 
mittee, conſiſting only of the chair- 
man, the deputy chairman, and one 
other director, all bound to them 
by an oath. Through theſe they 
have ſent an arrangement for pay- 
ing the debts of the nabob of Arcot, 
beneficial to individuals, injurious 
to the company, and fundamentally 
contradicting the plain principle of 
an expreſs clauſe in that very act by 
which their own board was inſti- 
tuted : and through theſe they have 
concurred to tranſmit a diſpatch, 
altered too by themſelves, on a ſub- 
ject of mere trade, over which th 
profeſs to diſclaim all right of ma- 
nagement. After ſuch examples, we 
muſt confeſs that our imaginations 
cannot figure to us any deſcription 
of buſineſs, which may not be ſhel- 
tered behind, the thick veil of the 
ſecret committee; and from our 
paſt experience, relative to the firſt 
of theſe tranſactions, we are fo juſtly 
ſenſible of the great advantages 
with which the ſervants of the 
crown muſt argue on ſuch topics 
before an aſſembly conſtitutionally 
diſpoſed to a general confidence in 
them, that we ſhould be ſanguine 
indeed, did we but expect any con- 
ſiderable check to be given to the 
poſſible miſconduct of the board of 
control, by the fears of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
Gthly. Begauſe the operation of 
[U] this 
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this bill, and of the act, the mean- 
ing of which it 1s to declare, ought 
to have been limited to the duration 
of the exiſting charter. Whatever 
may be the right of the legiſlature 
to ſubject the trade and the general 
revenues of the company to the in- 
ſpection and control of the board of 
commiſſioners, nominated by the 
crown, ſo long as the company con- 


tiaue in the enjoy ment of an exclu- 


ſive trade, and in the management 
of great territorial revenues, we 
muſt, however, maintain, that to 
perpetuate ſuch inſpection, and to 
render the ſignatures of that board 
neceſſary to all the company's diſ- 
patches of every kind, when they 
may carry on their trade merely as 
a commercial corporation, without 
any monopoly, and when they may 
remain in the management only of 
their own proper eſtates, is a mea- 
ſure of injuſtice wholly unprece- 
dented, and an example liable to 
much reaſonable jealouiy in a com- 
mercial country like Great Bri- 
Lain. 

On all theſe grounds of objec- 
tion; to the ſtyle and form of the 
bill, as a declaratory bill ; to the 
incongruities, abſurdities, and defi- 
ciencies of the bill itſelf; to much 
of the principle, and to all the diſ- 
5 characters of the ſyſtem 
which it is meant to declare, as well 
as to the perpetual operation which 
it gives to that ſyſtem, we think it 
incumbent upon us here ſolemnly, 
on the journals of parliament, to 
record our hearty diſſent, for the ſa- 
tis faction of our conſciences, and for 
our juſtification to our fellow-citi- 
zens, and to poſterity. 

PoxTLAN, 
CaRlLisLE, 


Devonsnire, 
PORTCHESTER, 
DerBy, 
SANDWICH, 
CHOLMONDELEY, 
Pow1s, 
CARDIFF, 
CRAVEN, 
BzvrokD, 
Lou ho Revuen, 
FiTzwWILLIaM, 
SCARBOROUGH, 
BUCKiNGHAMSHIRE, 
Diſſentient for the firſt reaſon 
only, 
Har. 


m 


Heads of the principal Ad of Par. 
liament paſſed in the Year 1788, 


A act for charging an ad. 
ditional daty on ſpirits ma- 


nufactured in Scotland, and 1mport- 
ed into England. 

An act for regulating the trade 
between the ſubjects of his majelty's 
colonies and plantations in North 
America, and in the Weſt India 
iſlands, and the countries belonging 
to the united ſtates of America; 
and between his majeſty's ſaid ſub- 
jects and the foreign iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies. | 

+ An act for removing any doubt 
reſpecting the power of the commil- 
ſioners for the affairs of India, to 
direct, that the expence of railing, 
tranſporting, and maintaining, ſuch 
troops as may be judged neceſlary for 
the ſecurity of the Britiſh territories 
and poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, 
ſhould be defrayed out of the te- 
vennes ariſing from the ſaid terri- 
tories and poſſeſſions ; and for li- 
miting the application of the ſaid 


® See Supplies, and Ways and Means, ante. 
+ See Lords Proteſt to the India Declaratory Bill, ante. 


revenucs 


-evenues in the manner therein 
mentioned. £1 

An act for reducing the duties 
on the importation of certain goods, 
wares, and merchandize, the growth, 

toduce, or manufacture of any of 
the European dominions of the 
fates general of the United Pro- 
vinces, into this kingdom. 

An act to enable the Eaſt India 
Company to borrow a further ſum 
of money upon bond, 

An act to enable juſtices of the 
peace tO licenſe theatrical repre- 
{entations occaſionally, under the 
restrictions therein contained, 

An act for appointing commiſ- 
ſoners further to enquire into the 
loſſes of all ſuch perſons who have 
{uFered in their properties, in con- 
ſequence of the ceſſion of the pro- 
vince of Eaſt Florida to the king of 
Spain. 

An a& to repeal the duties and 
draw backs of cuſtoms and exciſe, 
payable on the importation and ex- 
portation of wine (except wine the 
produce of the European dominions 
of the French king, Rheniſh, Ger- 
many, and Hungary wine, Portu- 
gal and Madeira wine, and wine of 
the produce of Spain, or of any of 
the dominzons of the king of Spain) 
and for granting other daties and 
drawbacks in lieu thereof; to re- 
peal the duty of exciſe upon fo- 
reign green glaſs bottles imported, 
and for charging an additional duty 
of cuſtoms in lieu thereof; for al- 
certaining the duty on carriages, 
tne manufacture of the European 
cominions of the French king, im- 
ported directly from thence ; for 
cbriating a doubt with reſpe# to 
ite duties on white woollen cloths 
exported ; and for reſerving to his 
n2)etty the hereditary and other re- 
icrnes of the crown in Scotland, 
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An a& to enable his majeſty to 
make ſuch regulations as may be 
neceſſary to prevent the inconve- 
nience which might ariſe from the 
competition of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
and thoſe of the moſt Chriſtian king, 
in cazrying on the fiſhery on the 
_ of the iſland of Newfound- 
and, 

An act for the better ſecuring 
the rights of perſons qualified to 
vote at county elections. 

An a for allowing the importa- 
tion of rum, or other ſpirits, from 
his majeſty's colonies or plantations 
in the Weft Indies, into the pro- 
vince of Quebec, without payment 
of duty, under certain conditions 
and reſtrictions. 

An act for giving relief to ſuch 
perſons as have ſuffered in their 
rights and properties, during the 
late and unhappy diſſenſions in Ame- 
rica, in conſequence of their loyal 
to his majeſty, and attachment to 
the Britiſh government; and for 
making compenſations to ſuch per- 
fons as have ſuffered in their pro- 
perties, in conſequence of the ceſ- 
ſion of the province of Eaſt Flori- 
da to the king of Spain. 

An act for appointing commiſ- 
fioners further to enquire into the 
loſſes and ſervices of all ſuch per- 
ſons who have ſuffered in their 
rights, properties, and profeſſions, 
during the late unhappy diſſenſions 
in America, in conſequence of their 
loyalty to his majeſty, and attach- 
ment to the Britiſh government. 

An act for the better regulation 
of chimney-ſ{weepers, and their ap- 
prentices. 

An act for the further regulation 
of the trials of controverted elec- 
tions, or returns of members to 
ſerve in parliament. 

An act for providing certain 
temporary 
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tem regulations reſpecting 
the tranſportation of the natives of 
Africa, in Britiſh ſhips, to the 
Weſt Indies, or elſewhere. 


Alſtract of this Act. 


It ſtates, That it is expedient 
to prevent, as far as may be, in- 
conveniences attending the con- 
veying, in Britiſh ſhips, the na- 
tives of Africa to the Weſt In- 
dies, and other foreign parts; 
it therefore enacts, that, after the 
10th of June 1788, it ſhall not be 
Jawfal for any maſter, or other per- 
ſon taking the charge or command 
of any ſhip or veſlel whatever, be- 
Jonging in the whole or in part to 
any port in this kingdom, to have 
on board, at any one time, or to 
convey or tranſport the natives of 
Africa from the coaſts thereof, 
to any iſland in the Weſt Indies, 
belonging to his majeſty, or to any 
other place in parts beyond ſea, in 
any greater number than in the 

ions following; (that is to 
fay) In every ſhip, where the ſpace 
between the two decks ſhall not be 
leſs than five feet in height, and 
where the cabin ſhall be fitted for 
the accommodation of the negroes, 


in the proportion of five perſon 

three fa if the — es 
does not exceed 160 tons; and 0 
three perſons for two tons, if the 
burthen of the ſhip does exceed 
150 tons; and in every ſhip where 
the ſpace between the two deck; 
ſhall be leſs than five feet, or where 
the cabin ſhall not be fitted for the 
accommodation of the negroes, in 
the proportion of one perſon fo; 
every ton burthen of the ſhip or 
veſſel in or on board which ſuch 
natives ſhall be ſo conveyed, car. 
ried, brought, or tranſported a 
aforeſaid ; which tonnage ſhall be 
deemed and taken to be the ton. 
nage deſcribed and ſet forth in the 
reſpective certificate of the regiſtry 
of each ſhip or veſſel, granted in 
purſuance of an act made in thy 
26th year of the reign of his ma. 
jeſty, intituled, An act for the 
further increaſe and encouragement 
of ſhipping and navigation,” under 
the penalty of the forfeiture of 20l, 
for every native exceeding 1n num- 
ber the proportion directed; one 
moiety of which ſhall be to the uſe 
of his majeſty, and the other moiety 
to thoſe who ſhall proſecute for thy 
ſame. 
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the Monthly Publications, having 


| been inadvertently inſerted in the 
; Annual Regiſter for 1787, wwe have 
0 been favoured with the aper pe 
y Particulars, which, as they are re- 
n ceived from the beſt Information, 
0 may be depended on. 

1 | 

e A ſhort Account of the Life and Cha- 
it racter of Robert Lowth, D. D. late 
er Biſhop of London. 

. 

N- [S Father was William Lowth, 
ne Fellow of St. John's college, 
ſe Oxford, and Chapfain to Dr. Peter 
ty Mew, Biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
ig had been Preſident of that College. 


Uncer his patronage he became 
Prebendary of the Cathedral Church 
ef Wincheſter, 1696, and Rector 
of Buriton, in the county of South- 
ampton, 1699, He was a ſtudious 
and learned man, and the author 
of Commentaries on the Prophets, Di- 
ections for the profitable Reading of 
the Hily Scriptures, and ſome other 
theological pieces“. 

By Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Pitt, of Blandford, in the county of 


1788, 
Vor. XXX, 


ſhop of London, taken from one of 


* 
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Dorſet, Eſq. he left two Sons, and 
three Daughters. The elder of the 
Sons is William Lowth, Prebendary 
of Wincheſter, now living; and the 
other was Robert, late Biſhop of 
London. Margaret, the eldeſt Daugh- 
ter, was married to John Sturges, 
M. A. Prebendary of Wincheſter; 
Mary, the ſecond, died un married; 
and Martha, the third, is the relict 
of Robert Eden, D. D. Archdeacon 
of Wincheſter, and Prebendary of 
the Cathedral. | 

The Biſhop was born on the 27th 
of November, 1710. He was edu- 
cated at Wincheſter College, and 
from thence ſucceeded to New Col- 
lege in Oxford, 1730. He was 
elected Profe ſſor of Poetry in that U- 
niverſity 1741, and re- elected 1743. 
To the patronage of Biſhop Hoadly 
he owed the Rectory of Ovington, 
1744, and afterwards of Eaſt Wood- 
hay, 1753, both in the County of 
Southampton, having been appoint- 
ed by him Archdeacon of Wincheſ« 
ter, 1750. In 1754, the Univerſity 
of Oxford honored him , with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, con- 
ferred by Diploma. in 1755 he 
went to Ireland, as firſt Chaplein to 


* For a wore particular account of Mr. William Lowth's Family, Writings, and 
Character, ſee a ſhort Life prefixed to the 6th edition of his Directians, printed 
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the late Duke of Devonſhire, then 
Marquis of Hartington, Lord Lieu- 
tenant. In conſequence of this ap- 

intment, he had the offer of the 

iſhopric of Limeric, which he ex- 

changed with Dr. Leſlie, Prebenda- 
ry of Durham, and Rector of Sedge- 
field near that place, for thoſe pre- 
ferments. In June, 1766, he was 
made Biſhop of St. David's ; and in 
the October following he removed, 
by the King's command, to the See 
of Oxford, from whence he was 
tranſlated to that of London, April 
1777- 

He accompanied to Berlin, Mr. 
Legge, afterwards Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who went to that court 
in a public character, 1748; and 
with whom, from his earlieſt years, 
he lived on terms of the moſt in- 
timate and uninterrupted friend- 
\hip. 

His connection with the late Duke 
of Devonſhire aroſe from his having 
attended, 1749, the Duke's Bro- 
thers, Lord George and Lord Frede- 
ric Cavendiſh, on their travels, and 
eſpecially at Turin; which place 
was their principal reſidence during 
their abſence from this country. 

He married, 1752, Mary, the 
daughter of Lawrence Jackſon, of 
Chriſt-church, in the county of 
Southampton, Eſq. by whom he had 
two Sons, and five Daughters, Of 
theſe chiidren, two only ſurvived 
bim ; Robert, now Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, and Vicar of Halſtead, 
Eſſex; and Martha. He had the 
misfortune to loſe, 1778, his eldeſt 
Son, Thomas Henry“, Fellow of 
New College in Oxford; a young 
man of the moſt promiſing expecta- 
tions, and diſtinguiſhed abilities. 
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tin compoſition, with the greateſt 


Mr. T. H. Lowth, obtained one of the Prizes given annually by the Chancellor 
of the Univerſity of Oxford, 1773, and again, 1776. 


At length, after an ill fate 
health, continued during ſome year, 
and attended with the moſt ſevere 
ſufferings, all which he bore wit 
the greateſt reſignation and for. 
tude, he died at Fulham on the 
3d of November, 1787. 
In an account of his works, ws 
may begin with his Prelections on thy 
'ebrew Poetry. To this work, the 
duties of his Profeſſorſhip gave oc. 
caſion ; and the choice ot his ſubjeg, 
which lay out of the beaten paths of 
criticiſm, and which was highly in. 
tereſting, not only in a litterary but 
a religious view, afforded ample 
ſcope for the poetical, critical, and 
theological talents of the author, 
In theſe Prelections, the true ſpirit 
and diſtinguiſhing character of the 
Poetry of the Old Teſtament are 
more thoroughly entered into, and 
developed more perfectly, than ever 
had been done before. Select part 
of this Poetry are expreſſed in La- 


elegance and force; the general 
criticifm which pervades the whole 
work, is ſuch as might be expected 
from a writer of acknowledged poe- 
tical genius and litterary judgment; 
and the particular criticiſm applied 
to thoſe paſſages of the original He- 
brew, which he has occaſion to 1n- 
troduce, in order either to exprels 
the ſenſe, or correct the words of it, 
is a pattern for that kind of Sacred 
Litterature : nor are the Theological 
ſubjects which occur in the courſe 
of the work, and are neceſſatih 
connected with it, treated with lels 
ability. E 

To the Prelections is ſabjoined, a 
Short Confutation of Biſhop Hart's 
Syftem of Hebrew Metre ; in which 


he 


he ſhews it to be founded on falſe 
reaſoning on A petitio principii, that 
would equally prove a different and 


here mentioned chiefly for the pur- 
ſe of taking notice of what fol- 
lowed it; namely, a Latin letter of 
the Rev. Dr. Edwards, of Cam- 
bridge, in vindication of the Harian 
metre, and a Larger Confutation of 
it addreſſed in anſwer to that gen- 
tleman, 1766. This Larger Confu- 
zation, which from the ſubject may 
be ſuppoſed dry and unintereſting 
to the generality of readers, 1s yet 
as a piece of reaſoning, extremely 
curious; for there never was a fal- 
lacy more accurately inveſtigated, 
or a ſyſtem more completely con- 
futed, than this of Bithop Hare's ; 
ho was perhaps not conſcious of 
he fallacy himſelf. 
In 1758, was publiſhed his Life 
pf William of Wykeham, Biſhop 0 
Finchefter, and Founder of the Col- 
leges, in which he had received his 
education. It is collected from au- 
hentic evidences, and thereby af- 
ords the moſt certain information 
onceraing the manners, and ſome 
f the public tranſactions of the 
eriod in which Wykeham lived; 
u well as concerning matters of a 
ore private and local kind, re- 
pecting chiefly the two Societies of 
which he was the Founder. 
His Short Introduction to Engliſh 
nammar, was firlt publiſhed in 
762, and has ſince gone through 
zumerous editions. It was origi- 
ally deſigned only for domeſtic 
Jie; but its utility in recommending 
greater attention to grammatical 
orm and accuracy in our language, 
dan had hitherto been obſerved in 
„ and the many judicious remarks 
ach occur there, together with 
le favourable reception it has met 


contrary ſyſtem to be true. It is 
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with, fully juſtified its being given 
to the public. : | 1 
About the year 1765, happened 
his controverſy with D ; Warbur 
ton, biſhop of Glouceſter, which at 
the time afforded much matter of 
converſation, and the memory of 
which is ſtill recent. If we do not 
now wiſh to dwell on the particulars 
of this controverſy, it 1s becauſe 
violent litterary contention is an 
evil, hike other war, and though 
perhaps ſometimes unavoidable, yet 
is always to be regretted ; and be- 
cauſe the characters of learned, in- 
genious, and amiable men never 
appear to leſs advantage, than un- 
der the form, which that ſtate of 
hoſtility obliges them to aſſume. 
The laſt work of his life was zhe 
Tranſlation of 1/aiah ; a work for 
which he was eminently qualified, 
by his critical knowledge of the 
original language, by his under. 
ſtanding more perfectly than any 
other writer the character and 
ſpirit of its poetry, and by his 
general erudition, both litterary and 
theological. In the Preliminary 
Diſſertation, the form and conſtruc- 
tion of the poetical compoſitions of 
the Old Teſtament are examined 
more particularly and at large, than 
even in the Prelections themſelves; 
and ſuch principles of criticiſm are 
eſtabliſhed, as muſt be the founda- 
tion of all improved tranſlations of 
the different, and eſpecially of the 
poetical books of the Old Teſta. 
ment. The tranſlation of the pro- 
phecies of an author, who 1s almoſt 
always ſublime or el: gant, yet often 
obſcure notwithſtanding all the aide 
of criticiſm, was executed in a man- 
ner adequate to the ſuperior quali- 
fications of the perſon who under- 
took it; and marked out the way 
for other attempts of a like kind, at 
B a a time 


# 


4 

a time when the hopes of an im- 
2 Verſion of all the Holy 
Scriptures was cheriſhed by many, 
when Sacred Criticiſm was cultivat- 
ed with ardor, and new ſources of it 
-were opened by the labors of the 
indefatigable and learned Kenni- 
Cott. 
Several Occaſional Diſcourſes, 
which the Biſhop was by his ſtation 
at different times called upon to 
deliver, were of courſe publiſhed, 
and are all worthy of the excellent 
author of them; but there 1s one 
on the Kingdom of God, on the ex- 
tenſion and progreſſive improve- 
ment of Chrift's Religion, and on 
the means of promoting theſe by 
the advancement of religious know- 
ledge, by freedom of enquiry, by 
toleration, and mutual charity, 
which may be diſtinguiſhed above 
the reſt, as exhibiting a moſt com- 
prehenſive view of the ſucceſſive 
ſtates of the Chriſtian Church, and 
containing the trueſt principles of 
Chriſtianity. 

From various poetical pieces, 
may be ſelected as deſerving pecu- 
liar notice, the Choice of Hercules, 
from the fable of Prodicus, which 
was written very early in his life, 
and has ſeveral times appeared in 

rint; and a ſpirited and manly 

mitation of the 6th Ode of Ho- 

race, Book the 3d. applied to the 
alarming ſituation of this Country at 
the time of the Rebellion, 1745, and 
firſt printed in the Mu/eum, a perio- 
dical publication, E 

With theſe abilities, equally ap- 
plicable either to elegant littera- 


The rubor of Domitian is ſtigmatiſed, quaintly enough, by the pen of Tit 
tus (in Vit. Agricol. c. 45.); and has bel 

(Panegyr. c. 48.) and Suetonius (in Domitian, c. 18. and Caſaubon ad locum 
* (Anecdot. c. 8.) fooliſhly believes that only one buſt of Domitian 


the 6th century . 
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ture, or profeſſional ſtudies, Bj 
Lowth poſſe ſſed a Mind, that felt 105 
own ſtrength, and decided on uh 
ever came before it with prompt, 
tude and firmneſs 3 a mind, fits 
for the high ſtation in which h 
was placed. He had a Tempe, 
which in private and domeſtic lic 
endeared him in the greateſt degre 
to thoſe who were moſt nearly cy. 
nected with him, and toward 
others produced an habitual con. 
placency and agreeableneſs of may. 
ners; but which was ſuſceptible q 
conſiderable warmth, when it wy 
rouſed by unjuſt provocation, © 
improper conduct. To theſe abil. 
ties and diſpoſitions were added, 
qualities ſtill more valuable, ti 
virtues of a good Man, and oft 
ſincere Chriſtian. 
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Character 7 the Emperor Juſtinian; 
from Vol. 4, of the Hiſtory of th 
Decline and Fall of the Roma 
Empire, by Edward Gibbon, .,. 


«© F T would be difficult to traceths 

character of a prince who is 
the moſt conſpicuous object of hy 
own times: but the confeſſions ofa 
enemy may be received as the ſafe 
evidence of his virtues. The 1. 
ſemblance of Juſtinian to the bul 
of Domitian, is maliciouſly urged'; 
with theacknowledgment, howeret 
of a well · proportioned figure, a m 
dy complexion, and a pleaſing coun 
tenance. The emperor was ealyd 
acceſs, patient of heating, courted 
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and affable in diſcourſe, and a ma- 
ter of the angry paſſions, which rage 


hat. with ſuch deſtructive violence in the 
pi. breaſt of a deſpot. Procopius praiſes. 
ted his temper to reproach him with 
| be calm and deliberate cruelty ; but in 
per, the conſpiracies which attacked his 
: life authority and perſon, a more candid 
pres judge will approve the juſtice, or 
con. admire the clemency of Juſtinian. 
ardy He excelled in the private virtues 
om of chaſtity and temperance: but the 
Nan impartial love of beauty would have 


been leſs miſchievous, than his con- 
jugal tenderneſs for Theodora; and 
his abſtemious diet was regulated, 


bill not by the prudence of a philoſo- 
ded, pher, but the ſuperſtition of a monk, 

the His repaſts were ſhort and frugal : 
of 4 on ſolemn faſts, he contented him- 


ſelf with water and vegetables; and 
ſuch was his ſtrength, as well as fer- 
your, that he frequently paſſed two 
days and as many nights, without 
taſting any food. The meaſure of 
his ſleep was not leſs rigorous :. af- 
ter the repoſe of a ſingle hour, the 
body was awakened by the foul, 
and, to the aſtoniſhment of his 
chamberlains, Juſtinian walked or 
ſtudied till the morning light. Such 
reſtleſs application prolonged his 
time for the acquiſition of know - 
ledge “ and the diſpatch of buſineſs; 
and he , ſeriouſly deſerve the 


reproach of confounding, by minute 
reds; and prepoſterous diligence, the ge- 
ever neral order of his adminiſtration. 


The emperor profeſſed himſelf a 
muſician and architect, a poet and 
philoſopher, a lawyer and theolo- 


priſe of reconciling the Chriſtian 


c. 7.), 0 Proco ius. 
ot Jultinian by L 
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gian; and if he failed in the enter- 


ks 


ſeQs, the review of the Roman ju- 
riſprudence is a noble monument of 
his ſpirit and induſtry. In the go- 
vernment of the empire, he was leſs 


wiſe or leſs ſucceſsful : the age was 


unfortunate ; the people was op- 
preſſed and diſcontented ; Theo- 
dora abuſed her power; a ſucceſſion 
of bad miniſters diſgraced his judg- 
ment; and juſtinian was neither 
beloved in his life, nor regretted at 
his death. The love of fame was 
deeply implanted in his breaſt, but 
he condeſcended to the poor ambĩ - 
tion of titles, honours, and contem- 
porary praiſe; and while he labour-. 
ed to fix the admiration, he forfeit- 
ed the eſteem and affeftion of the' 
Romans. The deſign of the Afri- 
can and Italian wars was boldly 
conceived” and executed: and his 
penetration diſcovered the talents 


of Beliſarius in the camp, of Narſes 
in the palace. But the name of the 


emperor is eclipſed by the names of 
his victorious generals; and Beliſa- 
rius ſtill lives, to upbraid the envy 
and ingratitude of his ſovereign. 
The partial favour of mankind ap- 
plauds the genius of a conqueror, 
who leads and directs bis ſubjects in 
the exerciſe of arms. The charac- 
ters of Philip the Second and of 
Juſtinian are diſtinguiſned by the 
cold ambition which delights in war, 


and declines the dangers of the field. 


Vet a coloſſal ſtatue of bronze re- 
preſented the emperor on horſeback, 
preparing to march againſt the Per- 


ſians in the habit and armour of 


Achilles. In the great ſquare be- 
fore the church of St. Sophia, this 
monument was raiſed on a braſs co- 


* The ſtudies and ſcience of Juſtinian are atteſted by the confeſſion (Anecdat. 
e. 8. 1 5 [til] more than by the praiſes (Gothic, 1. iii. c. 31. de Edifice. I. i. Proem. 
Conſult the copious index of Alemannus, and read the life 


udewig (p. 135—143.) 
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lumn and a ſtone pedeſtal of ſeven 
| eps: and the pillar of Theodoſius, 
which weighed ſeven thouſand four 
hundred pounds of filver, was re- 
moved from the ſame place by the 
avarice and vanity of Juſtinian, Fu- 
ture princes were more juſt or in- 
dulgent to Hs memory; the elder 
Andronicus, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, repaired and 
beautified his equeſtrian ſtatue : 
fince the fall of the empire, it has 


been melted into cannon by the 
vitorious Turks“. 


— 
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Character of Mahomet ; from the 


fame. 


T the concluſion of the life of 
Mahomet, it may perhaps be 
expected, that I ſhould balance his 
faults and virtues, that I ſhould de- 
cide whether the title of enthuſiaſt 
or impoſtor more properly belongs 
to that extraordinary man, Had 1 
been intimately converſant with the 
ſon of Abdallah, the taſk would ſtill 
be difficult, and the ſucceſs uncer- 
tain : at the diſtance of twelve cen- 
turies, I darkly contemplate his 
ſhade through a cloud of religious 
incenſe ; and could I truly delineate 
the portrait of an hour, the fleeting 
reſemblance would not equally ap- 


cc 
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the warm ſuggeſtions of the under. 


ply to the ſolitary of mount Hera, to 
the preacher of Mecca, and to the 
conqueror of Arabia. 'The author 
of a mighty revolution appears tg 
have been endowed with a pious and 
contemplative diſpoſition : ſo ſoon a 
marriage had raiſed him above the 
preſſure of want, he avoided the 
paths of ambition and avarice ; and 
ti]l the age of forty, he lived with 
innocence, and would have died 
without a name. The unity of God 
is an idea moſt congenial to nature 
and reaſon ; and a flight converſa. 
tion with the Jews and Chriſtians 
would teach him to deſpiſe and de. 
teſt the idolatry of Mecca. It was 
the duty of a man and a citizen to 
impart the doctrine of ſalvation, t 
reſcue his country from the domi. 
nion of ſin and error. The energy 
of a mind inceſſantly bent on the 
ſame object, would convert a gene. 
ral obligation into a particular call; 


ſtanding or the fancy, would be felt 
as the inſpirations of heaven ; the 
labour of thought would expire in 
rapture and viſion ; and the 1nward 
ſenſation, the inviſible monitor, 
would be deſcribed with the form 
and attributes of an angel of God. 
From enthuſiaſm to impoſture, the 
ſtep is perilous and ſlippery : the 
dæmon of Socrates} affords a me- 

| morable 


* See in the C. P. Chriſtiana of Ducange (1. i. c. 24. No .), a chain of orig- 
nal teſtimonies, from Procopius in the 6th, to Gyllius in the 16th, century. 
+ The Chriſtians, raſhly enough, have aſſigned to Mahomet a tame pigeon, that 
ſeemed to deſcend from heaven and whiſper in his ear. As this pretended miracle 
is urged by Grotius (de Veritate Religionis Chriſtianz,) his Arabic tranſlator, the 
learned Pocock, inquired of him the names of his authors; and Grotius confeſſes, 
that it is unknown to the Mahometans themſelves. Lett it ſhould provoke ther 
indignation and laughter, the pious lie is ſuppteſſed in the Arabic verſion ; but it 
has maintained an edifying place in the numerous editions of the Latin text (Po- 
cock, Specimen Hiſt, Arabum, p. 186, 187. Reland, de Religion. Moham, I. ü. 
e. 39. p. 259— 262.) | | 
1 r de Toro equiv Taidor apgaα⁰,!ea, pwn Tic piyvogum d Gray yemTa as anorpini . 
TETY & ay HEle⁰ TpaTTEY, erg Te Hm. (Plato, in Apolog. Socrat, c. 19. P- 121 
1 ; 1234 
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morable inſtance, how a wiſe man 
may deceive himſelf, how a good 
man may deceive others, how the 
conſcience may ſlumber in a mixed 
and middle ſtate between ſelf-illu- 
ion and voluntary fraud. Charity 
may believe that the original mo- 
tives of Mahomet were thoſe of pure 
and genuine benevolence; but a 
human miſſionary is incapable of 
cheriſhing the obſtinate unbelievers 
who rejc&t his claims, deſpiſe his ar- 
guments, and perſecute his life; he 
might forgive his perſonal adverſa- 
ries, he may lawfully hate the ene- 
mics of God; the ſtern paſſions of 
pride and revenge were kindled in 
the boſom of Mahomet, and he ſigh- 
ed, like the prophet of Nineveh, for 
the deſtruction of the rebels whom 
he had condemned. The injuſtice 
of Mecca, and the choice of Me- 
dina, transformed the citizen into a 
prince, the humble preacher into the 
leader of armies ; but his {word was 
conſecrated by the example of the 
ſaints ; and the ſame God who at- 
flicts a finful world with peſtilence 
and earthquakes, might inſpire for 
their converſion or chaſtiſement the 
valour of his ſervants. In the ex- 
erciſe of political government, he 
was compelled to abate of the ſtern 
rigour of fanaticiſm, to comply in 
ſome meaſure with the prejudices 
and paſſions of his followers, and to 


as the inſtruments of their ſalvation. 


The uſe of fraud and perkdy, of 


yond the reach of human foreſight ; an 


« orcilles à ſes confreres. 


employ even the vices of mankind 
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cruelty and injuſtice, were often 
ſubſervient to the propagation of 
the faith; and Mahomet command- 
ed or approved the aſſaſſination of 
the Jews and idolaters who had 
eſcaped from the field of battle. 
By the repetition of ſuch acts, the 
character of Mahomet muſt have 
been gradually ſtained ; and the in- 
fluence of ſuch pernicious habits 
would be poorly compenſated by the 
practice of the perſonal and ſocial 
virtues which are neceſſary to main- 
tain the reputation of a prophet 
among his ſectaries and friends. Of 
his lait years, ambition was the rul- 
ing paſſion; and a politician will 
ſuſpect, that he ſecretly ſmiled (the 
victorious impoſtor !) at the enthu- 
ſiaſm of his youth and the credulity 
of his proſelytes“. A philoſopher 
will obſerve, that heir credulity and 
his ſucceſs, would tend more ſtrong- 
ly to fortify the aſſurance of his di- 
vine miſſion, that his intereſt and re- 
ligion were inſeparably connected, 
and that his conſcience would be 
ſoothed by the perſuaſion, that he 
alone was abſolved by the Deity 
from the obligation of poſitive and 
moral laws. If he retained any 
veſtige of his native innocence, the 
ſins of Mahomet may be allowed as 
an evidence of his fincerity. In the 
ſupport of truth, the arts of fraud 
and fiction may be dee med leſs cri- 
minal; and he would have ſtarted at 
the foulneſs of the means, had he not 
been ſatisfied of the importance and 


122, edit, Fiſcher.) The familiar examples, which Socrates urges in his Dialo 


with Theages (Platon. Opers, tom. b$ 128, 129. edit. Hen. Stephan,) are be- 
t 


he divine inſpiration (the Aayomur) of the 
philoſopher, is clearly taught in the Memorabilia of Xenophon. The 1deas of the 
mot rational Platoniſts are expreſſed by Cicero (de Divinat. i. 54.) and in the 14th 
and 1 th Diſſertations of Maximus of Tyre (p. 153—172. edit. Davis.) ; 
In ſome paſſage of his voluminous writings, Voltaire compares the prophet, in 
his old age, to a fakir : „ qui detache la chaine de ſon cou pour en donner ſur les 


3 juſtice 


8 
juſtice of the end. Even in a con- 
queror or a prieſt, I can ſurpriſe a 
word or action of unaffected huma- 
nity; and the decree of Mahomet, 
that, in the ſale of captives, the 
mothers ſhould never be ſeparated 
from their children, may ſuſpend 
or moderate the cenſure of the hiſ- 
toraan “. 

The good ſenſe of Mahomet + de- 
ſpiſed the pomp of royalty: the 
apoſtle of God ſubmitted to the me- 
nial offices of the family: he kind- 
led the fire, ſwept the floor, milked 
the ewes, and mended with his own 
hands his ſhoes and his woollen gar- 
ment. Diſdaining the penance and 
merit of an hermit, he obſerved 
without effort or vanity, the abſte- 
mious diet of an Arab and a ſoldier. 
On ſolemu occaſions he feaſted his 
companions with ruſtic and hoſpi- 
table plenty; but in his domeſtic 
life, many weeks would elapſe with 
out a fire being kindled on the 
hearth of the prophet. The inter 
dition of wine was conrfimed by 
his example; his hunger was ap- 
{ Surg with a {paring allowance of 

ar:ey-bread; he delighted in the 
taſte of milk 2nd honey: but his 
ordinary food conlified of dates and 
water. Perfuines and women were 
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* "Gagnier relates, with the ſame impartial pen, this humane law of the pro- 


the two ſenſual enjoyments which 
his nature required and his relipiq, 
did not forbid : and Mahomet af. 
firmed, that the fervour of his de. 
votion was increaſed by theſe inno. 
cent pleaſures. 'The heat of the 
climate inflames the blood of the 
Arabs; and their libidinous com. 
plexion has been noticed by the vi. 
ters of antiquity t. Their inconti. 
nence was regulated by the ciyil 
and religious laws of the Koran: 
their inceſtuous alliances were blan. 
ed, the boundleſs licenſe of poly. 
gamy was reduced to four legit. 
mate wives or concubines; their 
rights both of bed and of dowry 
were equitably determined ; the 
freedom of divorce was diſcourag. 
ed, adultery was condemned as 1 
capital offence, and fornication, in 
either ſex, was puniſhed with an 
hundred ſtripes F. Such were the 
calm and rational precepts of the 
legiſlator : but in his private con- 
duct, Mahomet indulged the appe- 
tites of a man, and abuſed the claim 
of a prophet. A ſpecial revelation 
diſpenſed him from the laws which 
he had impoſed on his nation; the 
female ſex, without reſerve, was 
abandoned to his defires ; and this 
ſingular prerogative excited the 


phet, and the murders of Caab, and $5; hian, which he prompted and approved 
(Vie de Mahomet, tom ii. p. 69. 97. 208.) 

+ For the domeſtic lite of Mahomet, conſult Gagnier, and the correſponding 
chapters of Abulfeda; for his diet (tom. iii. p. 2385—288.); his children (p. 189. 
289.); his wives (p. 299—303.); his marriage with Zeineb (tom. it. p. 152— 
16 .); his amour with Mary (p. 303--309.); the falſe accuſation of Ayeſha (p. 
186—199.) The moſt original evidence ot the three laſt tranſactions, is contain- 
ed in the 24th, 33d, and 66th chapters of the Koran, with Sale's Commentary. 
Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 80-90) and Maracci (Prodrom, Alcoran, part. 
iv. p. 49—59.) bave maliciouſly exaggerated the frailties of Mahomet. 

t Incredible eſt quo ardore apud eos in Venerem uterque ſolvitur ſexus (Am- 
mian. Marcellin. I. xiv. c. 4.) 
8 Se (Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 143 3—1 37.) has recapitulated the laws of mar- 
riage, djvorce, &c,z and the curious reader of Selden's Uxor Hebraica will recog- 
nize many Jewiſh ordinances, 
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yeneration, rather than the envy, of 
the devout Muſulmans. If we re- 
member the ſeven hundred wives 
and three hundred concubines of the 
wiſe Solomon, we ſhall applaud the 
modeſty of the Arabian, who e1- 
aſed no more than ſeventeen or 
tireen wives; eleven are enume- 
rated who occupied at Medina their 
ſeparate apartments round the houle 
of the apoſtle, and enjoyed in their 
turns the favour of his conjugal ſo- 
ciety. What is fingular enough, 
they were all widows, excepting on- 
ly Ayeſha, the daughter of Abube- 
ker. She was doubtleſs a virgin, 
'fince Mahomet conſummated his 
nuptials (ſuch is the premature ripe- 
nels of the climate) when ſhe was 
only nine years of age. The youth, 
the beauty, the ſpirit of Ayeſha, 
gave her a ſuperior aſcendant : ſhe 
was beloved and truſted by the pro- 
phet; and, after his death, the 
daughter of Abubeker was long 


revercd as the mother of the faith- 
ful.” 


— 


A ſhort Account and Character of So- 

phia Charlotte, fu Queen of Pruſ- 
lia, extracted from Memoirs of Fre- 
derick the Third, of Pruſſia, by 
Joſ. Towers, L. L. D. 


5 8 * was ſiſter to George I. king 
of England, was beautiful in 
her perſon, loved muſic, was much 
attached to literature, and a great 
encourager of profeſſors of the fine 
arts, She was well read in hiſtory, 
natural philoſophy, and theology, 
and ſpoke moſt of the European lan- 
guages with eaſe. 
Her grandſon, Frederick III, in 
his Memoirs of the Houſe of Branden- 
burgh, ſays of her, that ſhe was 
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envy, rather than the ſcandal, the © a princeſs of ſingular merit, in 


and the ſolidity of reaſon. 
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whom were joined all the charms 
of her ſex, with the graces of wit, 
In her 

younger days ſhe had travelled 
into Italy and France, under the 
care of ber relations. She was 
« deſigned for the crown of France, 


Lewis XIV. having been ſtruck 


* with her beauty; but political 
© reaſons defeated this marriage. 
his princeſs brought along with 
© her the ſpirit of ſociability, true po- 
© liteneſs, and the love of arts at d 
© ſciences into Pruffia. She founded 
© the royal academy. She invited 
Leibnitz, and ſeveral other learned 
© men to her court; her curioſity 
© leading her to inquire into the 
* firlt principles of things. One 
day, as ſhe preſſed Leibnitz ve 
© hard upon this ſubject, this philo - 
© ſopher replied to her, Madam, 
there is no poſlibility of ſatisfying 
«© you: you want to know the Why 
and the wherefore.”” Charlotten- 
burg (where ſhe reſided) was the 
© rendezvous of the people of taſte ; 
and the great variety of diverſions 
and entertainments contributed to 
render this abode delightful, and 
the court moſt ſplendid. Sophia 
Charlotte had a great and noble 
* ſoul : her religion was pure, her 
«© temper ſweet, and her mind was 
improved by the reading of 
books both in French and Italian. 
* She died at Hanover among her 
© own relations. They wanted to 
introduce a Calviniſt miniſter into 
© her apartment; but ſhe ſaid to 
© them, Let me die in peace, 
«« without diſputing.” Upon this 
© occaſion one of the ladies of ho- 
© nour, whom ſhe was very fond of, 
© was diſſolved in tears. Do not 
« cry for me, ſays ſhe, for I am 
going now to ſatisfy my curioſity 
| © on 
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on the principles of things, which 


Leibnitz could not explain to me, 
t on ſpace, infinity, on being, on 
* nothing; and I am preparing for 
„ the king my huſband the ſhew of 
„ my funeral, where he will have 
« another opportunity to diſplay his 
„% magnificence.“ 

Pollnitz ſays, that M. de la 
Bergerie, the miniſter of the 
© French church, who aſliſted her in 
© her laſt moments, was ſo ſurprized 
at her courage and calmneſs, that 
© he was more attentive to hear than 
© to exhort her. I have,“ ſaid 
ſhe, for twenty years ſeriouſly 
* ſtudied my religion, and have 
% read the books that treated of it 
ce with too much application to be 
* in any doubt as to my principles. 
* You cannot mention any thing to 
«© me but what I have read, and 
«© what you can ſay to me will cer- 
re tainly add nothing to my opi- 
% nion.“ 

She died at Hanover, on a viſit 
to her mother, the electreſs of Ha- 
nover, on the firſt of February, 
1705, in the zy th year of her age. 
Her body was conveyed to Berlin, 
where it was interred with great 
magnificence. This princeſs had 
ſormed ideas of government ſo equi- 
table, and ſo extremely different 
from thoſe which prevailed in Pruſ- 
ſia, that ſhe was often ſtyled by 
the Germans THE REPUBLICAN 
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Some Account and Particulars relative 
to the Natives of Montagna Ne- 
gro, on the Coaſt of Dalmatia, a- 
the Head of the Gulf of Catarro; 
from a Voyage from Venice to Lu- 


tichea, being a Supplement to a Se- 


ies of Adventures in the Courſe of 
4 Voyage up the Red Sea, Oe. By 
Eyles Irwin, E. 


cc I MENTIONED the natives g 
Montagna Negro, as a parcel of 


banditti. They are, in all probabi. 


lity, the aborigines of the country; 
and when Greece declined from hey 
former greatneſs, mouldered by de. 
2 from the Roman hands, and 

ecame a prey ta the barbarous na. 
tions, theſe wretched remains of ; 
celebrated people, forſook their 
fertile plains and vallies, and took 
refuge amidit barren and almoſt in. 
acceſſible mountains. They pre. 
ſerved, indeed, their liberty by this 
deſperate ſtep ; but loſt, what is, 
222 of more conſequence to the 

appineſs of mankind—the man. 
ners, the morals, the laws, which 
form and preſerve, unbroken, the 
bonds of ſociety. The Montagne. 
grines have returned to the ſtate of 
nature; and in a few ages have un- 
done a ſyſtem, which their forefa. 
thers could not accompliſh, during 
the revolution of a thouſand years! 
There is a wide difference between 
them and the ſavages of the ney 
world; but the balance is in favor 
of the ſavage. He has virtues mixed 
with the vices of an unlettered mind; 
and virtues of a quality, that often 
ſerve as 2 vail for his crimes. But 
the Montagnegrines, after having 
gradually forfeited the principles of 
honor, and the ſentiments of huma- 
nity, retained and nurſed every dark 
and uabridled paſſion, that reduces 
men to the level of brutes. This fe- 
rocious tribe acknowledge no mal- 
ter; ard being equally out of 
reach of the Venetians and Turks, 
ſerve as an impenetrable barrier to 
thoſe nations in this quarter, By the 
moſt accurate accounts I could ob- 
tain, they can bring 14,000 fighting 
men into the field; which 1s the 
only mode, by which their actual 
numbers can be gueſſed. Suppoſing 


that every male, capable of bearing 
6 arms, 
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«rms, is ranked as a ſoldier and 
this is no unreaſonable concluſion 
among a barbarous race—we may 
reckon the women and children at 
triple the number. This calculation 
will bring the Montagnegrines to 
0,000 fouls and upwards; who 
ſobliſt on the footing of primeval 
independance, and own no law, but 
the ſword. Like the Americans 
and Arabs, they ele& a chief, to 
whom they pay obedience in public 
matters ; but reſerve to themſelves 
the right of execution in private 
concerns. The murderer's life is 
not only anſwerable for that he has 
taken away, but ſhould he eſcape, 
the life of one of his family is the 
forfeit ; a piece of juſtice, that near- 
ly correſponds with the account, 
which I have had occaſion to give of 
the Arabs. With the Montagne- 
grines, however, the thirſt of re- 
venge ſeems to be far more bloody 
and unquenchable. Should the de- 
ceaſed leave a ſon at his mother's 
breaſt, the ſatis faction required, is 
but deferred for awhile. The diſ- 
conſolate widow preſerves the bloody 
ſhirt, in which her huſband was aſ- 
ſaſſinated, as a memorial of the 
dead, With the ſight of this ſhe 
kindles, and keeps alive, the im- 
placable flame in her offspring's 
breaſt, which breaks out when 
he arrives at early manhood, into 
an act of ſavage retribution, She 
exhorts him, in the language of 
the Spartan matrons, when they 


more nobly ſent their ſons againſt 


the public enemy 


« Return victorious — or return no 
more!“ 


Like a famiſhed pard, the young 
enthuſiaſt iſſues from his den; and 
tue blood of a devoted and unſuſ- 
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pecting victim gluts his revenge. 


What a dreadful atonement! How 
contrary to the dictates of reaſon 
and hamanity! and yet, according 
to the records of nations, and our 
own experience, not repugnant to 
the principles of human nature. I 
feel myſelf mortified in being ſur- 
prized out of a reflexion, that does 
no honor to our diſpoſitions ; and 
ſhews, in the cleareſt light, the vir- 
tue of education, and the beauty of 
philoſophy ! | 

Though the Venetian republic 
hold not theſe people in ſubjection, 
ſhe derives every advantage from 
their vicinity, which the cultivation 
of arts affords a political ſtate, She 
rebuilt the fortreſs of Catarro, on a 
ſteep and barren rock, as a bridle 
on their fierce and ungovernable 
tempers. Behind this rock 1s the 
only paſſage up to the mountain; 
and, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the 
Montagnegrines preſume to make 
incurſions into the Venetian terri- 
tories, when their retreat would be 
infallibly cut off, by the command- 
ing ſituation of the caſtle- battery. 
Hence the inhabitants of the valley 
live ſecure ; and thoſe of the moun- 
tain are conſtrained to bring down 
the produce of their region, to bar- 
ter, for what neceſſaries they may 


ſtand in need of. Beef, mutton, ' 


poultry, game, eggs, and garden 
tuff, are exchanged by them for li- 
nen, woollens, beads, gunpowder, 
&c. All their meat is excellent in 
its kind, and very cheap. Sunday 
is their market-day, when the road 


is ſeen crouded with men and wo- 


men, who are laden with eatables, 
or drive down their cattle for ſale. 
The women only are allowed to en- 
ter the gate, which opens to the 


paſs. While theſe are N | 


their wares in the city, the men aſ- 
; ſemble 
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- femble without the walls, to divert 


"themſelves in drinking or ſmoaking; 
courling round the plain, wreſtling, 
or hurling the quoit, as inclination 
leads them. There were two field- 

| wor loaded with grape, on the 

aw-bridge, that were pointed on 
this tumultuous aſſembly ; which, as 
1 contemplated from the wall, re- 
called to my memory, the idea of 
the inſernal groupe of fallen ſpirits, 
whom Milton fo dreadfully de- 
ſeribes in their paſtimes, 


% Part on the plain, or in the air 


ſublime, 

Upon the wing, or in ſwift race 
contend — 

Others, with vaſt Typhæan rage 
more fell 


Rend up both rocks and hills— 
—— hell ſcarce holds the 
wild uproar.” 


Amid one of theſe aſſemblies my 
fellow travellers and I were tempted 


to venture ourſelves, accompanied 


by a Venetian officer, Comte le 
Zarawich, who is a native of Ca- 
tarro, and has an eſtate bordering 
on the mountain. We were under 
the cannon of the fort ; but, with- 
out ſuch a conductor, it would have 
been held imprudent here, even for 
ſtrangers to have truſted themſelves 
in fuch hands ; as no Venetian, in a 
public character, chuſes to fleep out 
of the fort, or to expoſe himſelf to 
the enmity of theſe mountaineers. 
On our paſling the draw-bridge, we 
were prelently ſurrounded by a 
croud, who obſerved, by our owe uf 
ches and habits, that we were fo- 
reigners. When they underſtood we 
we were Engliſh, their ſatisfaction 
encreaſed; and one or two who 
ſpoke Italian, told us, they had 
gone to England during the laſt 
War in a Venetian frigate, where 


% 
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they ſerved as marines. Whey | 
looked around me, I fancied myſelf 
once more among my Arabian ac. 
quaintance. T heir mien, their dreſg 
their arms, their manners, were near. 
ly the ſame”; and I could n6t con- 
demn the caution of the ſtate, which 
ſuffers not men with ſuch arms, and 
ſuch inclinations, to enter their walls, 
And yet, we had fo little apprehen. 
ſion of danger from them, that we 
ſhould have eagerly followed the 
ſuggeſtions of curioſity, and cloſed 
with their propoſal, of viſiting their 
country for a few days, had our fl. 
tuation admitted of it. But the dif. 
ference was wide between the Vene. 
tians and us. We had never of. 
fended them ; nor were we the oh. 
jects of their jealouſies or apprehen- 
ſions; and had we travelled in their 
domain, diveſted of finery or mo- 
ney to tempt injuftice, there would 
have been no chance of meeting it, 
unprovoked, either in the deſarts of 
Arabia, or the mountains of Greece! 
On our return to the fort, we met 
the females of this tribe, who, either 
from hard labor—which from their 
ſubſerviency to their huſbands falls 
all to their ſhare—or from other 
cauſes, are uncommonly hideous and 
diſagreeable. Their lot, indeed, ap- 
pears an hard one. Even gallantry, 
which reſpects the ſex in other places, 
is reverſed here; and the wife fa- 
lutes her huſband by kiſſing his 
hand; of which I was an eye-wit- 
'neſs. 
We heard ſeveral anecdotes, that 
mark the genius of this extraordi- 
nary people; but the account of 
one, which was related at the gover- 
nor's table, will ſerve as a ſpecimen 
of the reſt. The preſent chief of 
the Montagnegrines having Jately 
learnt, that his ſeſter was engaged 
in an intrigue during her huſband's" 
| abſence, 
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abſence, heſitated not a moment on 
the part he was to take. He went 
direct to the houſe of the unfortunate 
culprit ; and, without betraying the- 
leatt figns of remorle, after aſſurin 

himſelf of the fact, ſevered her hea 

from her body with one ſtroke of his 
ſword. tr 
ſuch a treſpaſs, was only anticipated; 
as the unrelenting huſband would 
have exacted her het at his return: 
but the cool, though cruel behavior 
of this chief, who, unſtimulated by 
jealouſy, and actuated by no other 


motives, than the honor of his fa- 


mily, and the rights of ſociety, could 
perpetrate ſuch a deed, fills the 
mind with a mixture of horror and 
2dmiration! We were ſhewn more 
than one of this tribe, who was 
known to have killed a dozen men 
with his own hand; bat* as their 
lives were ſuppoſed to have been 
forfeited by offences, or taken in 
fair fight, it did not derogate from 
the character of the warrior.“ 


FE 


A particular Account of the Perſons, 
Character, Manners, and Cuſtoms 
of the Natives of the Coaft of 
Africa, from the River Rionomas 
to the Cape St. Ann: from a Voyage 
to the River Sterra-Leone, on the 
Coaſt of Africa, by John Mat- 
thews, Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy; in a Series of Letters dur- 
ing his Reſidence in that Country 
in the Years 1785, 1786, and 
1787, Cc. Bc, 


the coaſt of Africa, that th 

nations bordering upon the ſea, or 
inhabiting iſlands, are a much 
outer, better made, a braver, and 


more active people than thoſe who 


Tf is a general remark all 2 


The ſentence, it is true, for 
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reſide in the interior parts of ts on 
country. 'i his, perhaps, may be in 
ſome meaſure accounted for by td 
difference of food, thoſe upon te 
fea-coaſt living a good deal upon 


fiſh, and breathing a more ſalubri- 
ous air. | 

The Bullams, Timmaneys, and 
Bagoes, are a ſtout, active, and 
perſonable race; of a good black, 


ſtraight limbs, and pleaſing fea- 


tures; and rather above the middle 
ſize. The Timmaneys, in parti. 
cular, are remarkable for an open, 
ingenuous countenance; and many 
of their women are really hand- 
ſome. ; 

During my reſidence here I have 
only ſeen two deformed people, and 
their misfortunes were occaſioned 
by accidents in their infancy. 

The Snzees are of a yellow caft ; 
and in perſon much inferior to thoſe 


I have juſt mentioned; though they 


are generally ſtraight limbed, 
have thick lips and flatter x Tape 
The Mandingoes ſeem to be a 


diſtin race from any of the others: 


they are tall and ſlender, of an in- 
different black, and remarkabl 
ſmall eyes: they wear their — 
like the Jews in Europe. 

The Suzees, Bullams, &c. ſhave 
while they are young; but, when 
their hair begins to turn grey, they 
ſuffer their beards to grow; for the 


filver tokens of age with them de- 


note wiſdom : and, indeed, ſome of 
their old men, with long white 
beards, ſeated in council, make a 
moſt venerable appearance. 
The ftriking difference between 
the free people I have deſcribed, 


and the appearance of the planta- 
tion flave, is fo great, that I was 


never miſtaken in my opinion re- 


ſpotting their ſituation even at firſt 
ght. ' 25 
The 
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The free man, elated by his li- 

berty, walks with dignity and con- 
ſcious pride, and looks with an eye 
of confidence on all around—while 
the ſlave, on the contrary, oppreſ- 
ſed by the conſideration of his fitua- 
tion, moves on with humble ſtep 
and down-caſt eye. 

The perſons of the ſlaves (except 
ſuch as were born on the ſea- coaſt) 
| are generally leſs in ſtature, and not 
i ſo robuſt or well made as the native 
l free men, and come from the inte- 
rior part of the country. 

The Foolahs, who inhabit the 
country on the back of the nations 
I have deſcribed, appear to be an 
intermediate race between the Arab 
and the black, and very like the 
Eaſt Indian Laſcar, having long, 
ſtraight, black hair, yellow com- 
plexion, thin face, and long Roman 
noſes. They are ſtrict followers of 
the Alcoran ; and, by their wars for 
the propagation of their religion, 
furniſh a great number of the ſlaves 
which are ſold in theſe parts. 

Voltaire, in his preliminary diſ- 
courſe, mentions a race of people 
inhabiting the interior parts of 
Africa, whom he calls Albinos, 
and repreſents them as being of a 
milky white colour, and diminutive 
ſtature. I have made the moſt di- 
ligent inquiry of the natives, and 
travelling black merchants, but ne- 
ver could gain the leaſt information 
that ſuch a people exiſted. But I 
have ſeen ſeveral white negroes in 
different parts of Africa of a milky, 
or chalky whiteneſs, and white wool; 
but theſe do not propagate their 
likeneſs, but have black children, 
and are only conſidered as /u/us na- 
turæ. I remember to have ſeen 
one of the ſame kind in Georgia, 
South Carolina,, and one in Eng- 


land, they were both females, 
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being enabled to converſe with 


| beſt and deareſt friends. 


The Suzet language ſeems to be 
the root from which the Bagoe, Bil. 
lam, and Timmaney is ſprung ; it 
is ſoft, and abounds with vowels ang 
labial ſounds. The Mandingo lan. 
guage 1s, as the people are, per. 
tectly different from any of the 
others, and appears to me to be 3 
corrupt Arabic, though not the ſame 
as they teach in their ſchools, which 
they term the Ignguage of prayer, 

The diſpoſition of the natives 
is nearly fimilar every where, ex. 
tremely indolent, unleſs excited by 
revenge, of implacable temper, 
full of treachery and diſſimulation, 
where they conceive the leaſt reſent. 
ment; nor do they ever let lip an 
opportunity of gratifying their thirſt 
of vengeance when they can do it 
with impunity. To their particular 
friends indeed, they are hoſpitable 
and kind; but are addicted to pil. 
fering, and are remarkable for the 
fickleneſs of their conduct on almoſt 
every occaſion. 

The Mandingoes, from religions 
motives, hate a Chriſtian, and vilify 
thoſe Europeans who reſide among 
them, and whom they frequently ſee 
drinking and rioting, with the ap- 
pellation of dog. But when l for- 
merly reſided among them, by pur- 
ſuing a contrary conduct, and by 


them on the tenets of their religion, 
I received ſuch treatment from 
them in the time of the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs, when I was dangeroully ill, as 
I could have expected only from my 


Their methods of falutation are 
various ; when a flave approaches 
his maſter to pay him obedience he 
bends the right knee almoſt to the 
ground, and ſtretches out his right 
arm, with the hand ſhut, which he 
ſapports with the left hand _ 


— 


me elbow. When two friends, or 
equals, meet, they put their right 
tand upon their breaſts and wiſh 
each other good day; and ſome- 
times embrace, or ſhake hands, and 
ſnap the finger and thumb. When 
a ranger comes upon a viſit to a 
fiend, no notice is taken of him 
ll he announces his viſit in form, 
which is often four or five days af- 
ter his arrival, during which time he 
js provided with every thing neceſ- 
fary for himſelf and people, apart 
om the family: the ſame cuſtom 
is obſerved by their ambaſſadors, 
or public meſſengers, upon buſineſs 
of importance. When the women 
meet upon viſits, they join their 
right hands and curtſy; but the 
young and unmarried embrace with 
the molt ſeeming affection. When 
a ſon viſits his mother after an ab- 
ſence, and the firſt ſalutation 1s 
over, he lies at her feet, and, while 
ſhe carefully examines his head for 
the purpoſe of deſtroying vermin, 
he relates the adventures of his jour- 
nev. 

The women are exceedingly clean 
in their perſons, and are ſtrictly at- 
tentive to domeſtic duties; and none 
can be more fond or careful of their 
offspring, or make better nurſes. 
They never wean their children till 
they are able to walk, and to carry 
acalabaſh of water to their mother, 
which they inſtrut them to do as 
ſoon as poſſible; for, during the 
time a child is at the breait, the 
woman 1s not permitted to cohabit 
with her huſband, as they ſuppoſe it 
would be prejudicial to their milk. 
Barrenneſs they dread as the great- 
elt reproach; and Nature has ex- 
empted them from the pain and ſor- 
row our fair countrywomen experi- 
ence in child birth, as they are ſel- 
dom confined more than a few hours. 
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In their domeſtic amuſements they "4 


in ſome reſpect imitate the good 
country houſewife in England. In 
the evening the head wife, ſur. 
rounded by the reſt of her huſband's - 
women, and her female attendants, 
is employed in ſpinning and card- 
ing cotton, while one of the com- 
pany amuſes the reſt with tell; 
ſtories upon the plan of Æſop's fa- 
bles: to theſe tales I have often 
liſtened with infinite pleaſure. They 
have ſeveral games of chance, at 
which the men and women play ſe. 
parate ; but both ſexes are paſſion- 
ately fond of dancing, which they 
never fail to enjoy when they have a 
light moon and fair weather, from 
an hour after ſun-ſet, till midnight. 
Beſides this, the birth of a child, 
or the arrival of a friend or relation, 
furniſhes them with an opportunity 
of enjoying their favourite amuſe- 
ment of ſinging and dancing, which 
they term a cullunjee. When a cal- 
lunjee is performed on any great oc- 
caſion, they introduce dancers dreſ- 
ſed in a groteſque ſtyle; on their 
heads they wear a high cap made of 
ruſhes, ſtuck round with feathers, 
and their faces are painted about 
the eyes, noſe, and mouth, with 
chalk, or white clay, and they wear 
a pettycoat of ruſhes round their 
waiſt, which in dancing ſpreads in 
every direction. In their hands 
they have pieces of flat wood, which 
they clap together, and with which 
they keep time during the dance. 

The death of a child, friend, or 
relation, adds no leſs to the enjoyment 
of this paſtime, by performing the 
wha', or cry: but, from the manner 
in which it is performed, a ſtranger 
to their ceremonies would rather 
term it a rejoicing. 

On the evening of the day ap- 
pointed the friends and relations of 


7 


- Houſes. 
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the deceaſed aſſemble together, and 
proceed, by a ſlow and ſolemn move- 
ment, to an open ſpace before their 
Here they begin ſingin 
the praiſes of the deceaſed, — 
dancing to the muſic of a drum. In 
the dance they frequently vary the 
figure ; ſometimes forming one great 
circle round the muſic, and clapping 
hands at every period or repetition 
of their ſong. Sometimes one per- 
fon performs the dance, the reſt ſit- 
ting or ſtanding round in a circle, 
Joining chorus and clapping hands 
as before: at other times two, three, 
or four, will dance together till they 
are weary, and then are relieved by 
others; the reſt ſinging and clapping 
hands. This, with-firing of guns, 
continues from evening till near 
daylight, without intermiſſion ; but 
they frequently regale themſelves 
with liquor and tobacco. This ce- 
remony is repeated three nights ſuc- 
ceſſively. 

For people of conſequence, whoſe 
friends can afford it, the cry 1s re- 
peated once or twice a year for ſe- 
veral years; but the poorer ſort are 
fometimes two or three years before 
they can procure means to purchaſe 
rum and tobacco ſufficient for the 
purpoſe : but whatever time they 
may be before they are enabled to 
put it in execution, it is never 
omitted. 

This may be termed the public 
mourning after the death of their 
friends or relations, in which both 
ſexes join; but there is alſo another 
kind, of a more private nature, 
practiſed by the women only, and is 
peculiar to the Bullams and Tim- 
maneys only. 

The mourners wear a white li- 
nen or cotton cap, which 1s drawn 
over their eyes in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent their ſeeing any thing, 


except on the ground, without tur 
ing their heads quite up, and ſever 
ſtrings of large country beads 1 
faſtened round their neck and wait 
If married women, they are fi. 
ped of their cloth, and allowed ty 
wear the tutungee only. 

They are not ſuffered to eat 9 
drink with any other perſon, 
cook their own victuals, but at mey 
times beat a drum and dance before 
the perſon's door who is to give h 
them; and nohody is allowed even 
to eat or drink out of the veſſeh 
they make uſe of. 

The time this kind of mourning 
continues 1s not fixed, but regulated 
by the whim and caprice of the per. 
ſon who orders it, who is generally 
the mother, aunt, or ſome elderly 
relation; and is commonly per. 
formed by girls approaching the 
age of marriage, in order to pre- 
ſerve their chaſtity ; for ſhould any 
intercourſe between the ſexes be dil. 
covered, during the continuance of 
this ceremony, the woman would be- 
come infamous, and the man be li- 
able to a ſevere puniſhment. 

A woman alſo, when ſhe ſuppoſes 
her huſband neglects her, has the 
privilege of putting his favourite 
miſtreſs into mourning. When this, 
however, happens, after a ſhort pro- 
bation and a peace-offering, to the 
wife, of a goat or ſix fowls, a jar of 
liquor, ws a little tobacco, to be 
uſed in a cullungee, ſhe is reſtored 
to his arms. #1 

Indeed this appears no bad policy 
on the part of the elderly wives, to 
preſerve ſome degree of conſequence 
with the men; for during the time 
the young woman 1s 1n this mourn- 
ing, the huſband is deprived of her 
ſociety. 

They have various kinds of na- 
tional mukic ; but the drum ſeems NR 


he principal inſtrument, of 
A Re 45 three ſorts, but 
they are of different ſizes, according 
to the uſe for which they are 1n- 
tended; one is made of a hard 
wood, which is hollowed, the ends 
of it {topped cloſe, and a longitu- 
dinal opening made on the fide : 
they beat upon them with two ſticks, 
and the loud and ſhrill noiſe theſe 
droms give are, in a ſtill evening, 
heard to a great diſtance, and are 
uſed to ſpread an alarm : the others 
are made of light wood, hollowed 
throughout, and the ends covered 
with dried goat or ſheep ſkin, laced 
tight over with cords. Some of 
theſe are very large, from fix to 
eight feet long, and two or three 
feet diameter; in others the heads 
are only two or three inches apart, 
and ſhark's teeth or bits of copper 
are tied round the rim, which make 
2 jingling noiſe. | 
The trombone and tamborine, 
uſed in England, appear to have 
been borrowed from the Africans, 
They have alſo two kinds of ſtring 
inſtruments; one is a ſort of guitar, 
and is the ſame as the bangou in 
the Weſt Indies; the other is in the 
form of a Welſh harp, but not above 
two feet long i the ſtrings are made 
of the fibres of a plant and the hair 
of an elephant's tall. 
The women and children alſo 
have ſeveral ſorts of rattles made of 
gourds, into which they put ſmall 
hard berries; and in Sherbro' they 
have a kind of pipe made of reed, 
with four ſtops — the fingers; and 
a horn, or trumpet, made of an ele- 
phant's tooth. 
The cuſtomary food of the natives 
is rice, which they always boil quite 
ary, and either eat it with palm-oil 
poured over it, or a ſtrong gravy 
made of fiſh, fleſh, or fowl, and ve- 
Vor. XXX. 
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etables boiled together, highly 
eaſoned with pepper and ſpices, 
and palm-oil. They uſe very little 
animal food, and in general prefer 
it ſmoke- dried rather than freſh ; 
but are good cooks, and make many 
ſavoury diſhes.— The men and wo- 
men always eat apart, and never 
drink any thing but water at their 
meals. They eat only twice in the 
day; the firſt time about ten in the 
morning, and the ſecond about ſun- 


ſet; but the principal men who can 


indulge, generally enjoy a ſlight re- 
paſt early in the morning, which is 
prepared by the favourite of the pre- 
ceding night. 

The only trades in uſe amongſt 
them are thoſe of the carpenter, 
blackſmith, and griggory maker ; 
and their workmanſhip, conſidering 
the tools they uſe, often diſplay 
neatneſs and ingenuity. Every fa- 
mily ſpin and weave their own 
cloth, and make their own clothes; 
the men weave and ſew; and the wo- 
men ſpin and card the cotton. Their 
dreſs is very ſimple and eaſy. The 
boys and girls never wear any thing 
but a tuntunget, which is a thin ſlip 
of cloth paſſed between the legs. 
The different manner of wearing it 
denotes the ſex. The girls have a 
ſtring tied round their waiſt, and 
the ends of the tuntunget᷑ are tucked 
under it, and left to hang down be- 
fore and behind, with a belt or gir- 
dle of beads, or looſe ſtrings of them 
tied round their waiſt; the boys 
have the ſhort end forward, the 
other part is brought round their 
loins, tucked under, and left to hang 
down behind only. After marriage 
the women lay aſide the tuntunget, 
(except among the Nalloes, who 
never wear any thing elſe) and wear 
a cloth round their waiſt, which 
* down about the middle 5 
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the leg ; though they are very fond 
of wearing it over their breaſts, not 
in order to hide them, but to make 
them flat, which (as it is a ſign of 
womanhood) gives them additional 
conſequence. They are alſo very 
fond of ornaments, ſuch as beads 
formed into necklaces, bracelets, 
&c. filver rings, lockets and chains, 
manillas, (which are hoops of filver 
made flat.or round to wear on the 
wriſts), ſtrings of coral, and uſe a 
variety of paints. An African lady, 
when full dreſt, makes no contemp- 
tible figure: — over her common 
country cloth, which we may term 
her under petticoat, ſhe wears one 
of red taffaty ; a black ſilk hander- 
chief tied by two corners round her 
neck, hangs down before like a 
child's bib, and covers her boſom ; 
another of the ſame colour is tied 
round her head : ſhe has gold ear- 
rings in her ears; round her neck a 
ſtring of large coral; and a filver 
or gold locket and chain. On each 
wriſt two or three manillas, and five 
or ſix ſilver rings on each finger; 
her forehead is painted with various 
1 and triangles of white or red, 
and her hair neatly and curiouſly 
Plaited; and ſometimes cloſe ſhav- 
ed in ſmall circular or creſcent-form- 
ed ſpots.— Behind her follows her 
waiting-maids, (who are generally 
the prettieſt girls ſhe can procure, 
from ten to fifteen years old), de- 
corated with coral and beads, and 


thrown over their left ſhoulders like 
a highlander's plaid, 
The dreſs of the men is a looſe 
ſhirt without a collar or wriſtbands, 
and very wide ſleeves, with drawers 
which reach about the middle of the 
leg, and a hat or ſmall cloſe cap 
made of country cloth; though 
they generally go bare-headed and 
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a piece of taffaty or fine chintz 


bare-footed, except the head mey, 
who 1mitate as much as they can the 
dreſs of the whites, and the Mar. 
dingoes, who are always diſtinguih. 
ed by wearing a red cap and (an. 
dals, and who alſo ornament their 
ſhirts and drawers with worked 
embroidery ; in manufacturing of 
which they are very ingenious — 
The men never go without their 
belm6s, which are large firajoht 
knives, hung in a ſheath on the 
right thigh, exactly like the patoy. 
patou of the Sandwich Hlands, de. 
ſcribed by Captain Cook; they 
have two of theſe, one ſmall for the 
purpoſe of eating, and the other az 
a weapon of defence. 

The cuſtom of zattowing, or 
marking the body, which is called 
foccala, is pretty general all over 
Africa, and I fancy was originally 
intended to diſtinguiſh the different 
tribes from each other: it is fil} 
practiſed here on that account, but 
does not appear to be fo neceſſay 
as 1t might have been formerly. 
The back, loins, belly, and breall, 
are the parts upon which they carve 
in this neighbourhood ; and the 
manner in which it is done not only 
denotes the tribe, but the condition 
of the perſon, as a ſlave 1s not al- 
lowed to be marked in the ſame 
manner as a free man. — The opera- 
tion of tattowing muſt be extreme!) 
painful, and is often dangerous; it 
is performed when the child is only 
a few months old. Some nations 
raiſe the ſkin in ſuch à manner 3 
to make it appear like emboſſed 
work; others perform it by punc- 
ture, with a ſharp-pointed inſtru- 
ment dipped in a liquid, which 
leaves an indelible mark: bat 1 
muſt be obſerved, that thoſe who uſe 
this method are of a yellow com- 


plexion. In the more ſouthern and 
eaſtern 


extern parts of Africa, they mark 
the face as well as the body. 

The fitaations which the natives 
chuſe for their towns, are generally 
on the bank of a creek or river, for 
the benefit of fiſhing, and are al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed by large pullam 
trees; which kind of trees are a cer- 
tain criterion of a dry foil. They 
never take the trouble to clear more 
ground than is ſufficient to build 
their houſes upon; as they cannot 
conceive that cutting down the 
wood, ſo as to admit a free circula- 
tion of air, would render it more 
healthy: neither do they obſerve 
any order in the diſpoſition of 
ſtreets; but every man chuſing a 
ſpot molt convenient or agreeable, 
eres a number of ſmall houſes, ac- 
cording to the number of his wives 
and people (for every wife has a ſe- 
parate houſe); the whole forming a 
circle, which are incloſed within a 
trapada, or fence, made by driving 
ſtakes into the ground; which, in a 
few months, (ſo quick is vegetation 
in this climate) become living trees, 
and produce a very pretty effect. 

A number of theſe incloſed build- 
ings erected near each other form a 
town, which is generally ſurround- 
ed with a mud wall or a ſtrong pa- 
liſade, and often cover a conſider- 
able extent of ground. 

When the natives are at war they 
pave ſeveral barriers, which are al- 
Kays ſaut at ſan-ſet, and guarded, 
during the night, with a good 
watch; nor are they opened again, 
upon any occaſion, till the ſun riſe 
next morning. | 

Their houſes are only one ſtory, 
and are either round or an oblong 
lquare ; the ſides built with upright 
poits, wattled and covered with a 
lik clay. The floors are alſo clay- 
ed and beat hard; and the roofs 
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are ſupported with long poles, and 
thatched with graſs. They have 
generally two doors, on oppoſite 
tides, which cauſe a draught of air 
through; and, together with their 
height, make them very cool in the 
hotteſt weather: and they white- 
waſh the outfide with white clay, 
which they get in ſome particular 
places from the bottom of the river, 
or a white ſaponaceous earth found 
in Sherbro'. 

Though I have mentioned doors, 
they very ſeldom have any in the 
European manner, except thoſe wha 
imitate the manners of the whites ; 
but, inſtead of doors, have a mat 
faſtened to the upper end of the 
door frame; when that is dropped 
nobody preſumes to enter without a 
previous inquiry ; when it is rolled 
up that ceremony is unneceſſary. 
The eaves of the roof project fix or 
eight feet over the walls, and are 
ſapported with poſts; the ſpace be- 
tween the walls and the poſts 1s 
rarſed a foot or eighteen inches, 
which form a kind of piazza, and 
makes an admirable lolling-place, 
as it ſcreens them from the ſun and 
rain. ; 

In the interior parts of the coun- 
try they baild very large houſes of 
brick baked in the ſun, which ſtand 
many years, if the top of the walls 
are preſerved from the weather. 

They never have chimmes to 
their houſes; yet the natives always 
keep fires in the morning and even- 
ing, to drive away the muſquetos. 

The common people, ſlaves, and 
children, ſleep on mats or dried 
ſkins ſpread upon the ground before 
the fire; but people of conſequence 
have bed places, made by driving 
four ſtakes into the ground, with 'a 
bottom of ſplit cane or bamboo; 
and mats hung round ſupplies the 
C 2 place 
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the leg; though they are very fond 
of wearing it over their breaſts, not 


in order to hide them, but to make 


them flat, which (as it is a ſign of 
womanhood) gives them additional 
conſequence. 'They are alſo very 
fond of ornaments, ſuch as beads 
formed into necklaces, bracelets, 
&c. filver rings, lockets and chains, 
manillas, (which are hoops of filver 
made flat or round to wear on the 
wriſts), ſtrings of coral, and uſe a 
variety of paints. An African lady, 
when full dreſt, makes no contemp- 
tible figure :—over her common 
country cloth, which we may term 
her under petticoat, ſhe wears one 
of red taffaty ; a black ſilk hander- 
chief tied by two corners round her 
neck, hangs down before like a 
child's bib, and covers her boſom ; 
another of the ſame colour 1s tied 
round her head : ſhe has gold ear- 
rings in her ears; round her neck a 
ſtring of large coral; and a filver 
or gold locket and cham. On each 
wriſt two or three manillas, and five 
or ſix ſilver rings on each finger; 
her forehead is painted with varioas 
or? and triangles of white or red, 
and her hair neatly and curiouſly 
plaited; and ſometimes cloſe ſhav- 
ed in ſmallcircular or creſcent-form- 
ed ſpots.— Behind her follows her 
waiting-maids, (who are generally 
the prettieſt girls ſhe can procure, 
from ten to fifteen years old), de- 
corated with coral and beads, and 


a piece of taffaty or fine chintz 


thrown over their leſt ſhoulders like 
a highlander's plaid, | 

The dreſs of the men 1s a looſe 
ſhirt without a collar or wriſtbands, 
and very wide ſleeves, with drawers 
which reach about the middle of the 
leg, and a hat or ſmall cloſe cap 
made of country cloth; though 
they generally go bare-headed and 


bare-footed, except the head mex, 
who imitate as much as they can the 
dreſs of the whites, and the Man. 
dingoes, who are always diſtinguiſh, 
ed by wearing a red cap and (an. 
dals, and who alſo ornament their 
ſhirts and drawers with Worſted 
embroidery ; in manufacturing of 
which they are very inge nious.— 
The men never go without their 
belm6s, which are large ftraight 
knives, hung in a ſheath on the 
right thigh, exactly like the patoy. 
patou of the Sandwich Hlands, de. 
{cribed by Captain Cook; they 
have two of theſe, one {mall for the 
purpoſe of eating, and the other a 
a weapon of defence. 

The cuſtom of zattewing, or 
marking the body, which 1s called 
foccala, is pretty general all over 
Africa, and I fancy was originally 
intended to diſtinguiſh the different 
tribes from each other: it is ll 
practiſed here on that account, but 
does not appear to be fo neceſſary 
as it might have been formerly, 
The back, loins, belly, and breall, 
are the parts upon which they carve 
in this neighbourhood 3 and the 
manner in which it is done not only 
denotes the tribe, but the condition 
of the perſon, as a ſlave 1s not al- 
lowed to be marked in the ſame 
manner as a free man, —'The opera- 
tion of tattowing muſt be extremely 
painful, and is often dangerous; it 
is performed when the child is only 
a few months old. Some nations 
raiſe the ſkin in ſuch à manner a 
to make it appear like emboſſed 
work; others perform it by punc: 
ture, with a ſharp-pointed inſtru- 
ment dipped in a liquid, which 
leaves an indelible mark: but ft 
muſt be obſerved, that thoſe who uſe 
this method are of a yellow com- 


plexion, In the more ſouthern and 
- eaſtern 
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extern parts of Africa, they mark 
the face as well as the body. 

The fitaations which the natives 
chuſe for their towns, are generally 
on the bank of a creek or river, for 
the benefit of fiſhing, and are al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed by large pullam 
trees ; which kind of trees are a cer- 
tain criterion of a dry foil. They 
never take the trouble to clear more 
ground than is ſufficient to build 
their houſes upon; as they cannot 
conceive that cutting down the 
wood, ſo as to admit a free circula- 
tion of air, would render it more 
healthy : neither do they obſerve 
any order in the diſpoſition of 
ſtreets ; but every man chufing a 
ſpot molt convenient or agreeable, 
erects a number of ſmall houſes, ac- 
cording to the number of his wives 
and people (for every wife has a ſe- 
parate houſe); the whole forming a 
circle, which are incloſed within a 
trapada, or fence, made by driving 
ſakes into the ground; which, in a 
few months, (ſo quick is vegetation 
in this climate) become living trees, 
and produce a very pretty effect. 

A number of theſe incloſed build- 
ings erected near each other form a 
town, which is generally ſurround- 
ed with a mud wall or a ſtrong pa- 
lde, and often cover a conſider- 
able extent of ground. 

When the natives are at war they 
have ſeveral barriers, which are al- 
Kays ſhut at ſan-ſet, and guarded, 
during the night, with a good 
watch; nor are they opened again, 
upon any occaſion, till the ſun riſes 
next morning. | 


Their houſes are only one ſtory, 


and are either round or an oblong 
lquare z the ſides built with upright 
poits, wattled and covered with a 
litt elay. The floors are alſo clay- 
ed and beat hard; and the roofs 


are ſupported with long poles, and 
thatched with graſs, They have 
generally two doors, on oppoſite 
ſides, Which cauſe a draught of air 
through; and, together with their 
height, make them very cool in the 
hotteſt weather: and they white- 
waſh the outfide with white clay, 
which they get in ſome particular 
places from the bottom of the river, 
or a white ſaponaceous earth found 
in Sherbro'. 

Though I have mentioned doors, 
they very ſeldom have any in the 
European manner, except thoſe wha 
imitate the manners of the whites 5 
but, inſtead of doors, have a mat 
faſtened to the upper end of the 
door frame; when that is dropped 
nobody preſumes to enter without a 


previous inquiry ; when it is rolled - 


up that ceremony is unneceſſary. 
he eaves of the roof project fix or 
eight feet over the walls, and are 
ſapported with poſts ; the ſpace be- 
tween the walls and the poſts is 
raiſed a foot or eighteen inches, 
which form a kind of piazza, and 
makes an admirable lolling-place, 
as it ſcreens them from the ſun and 
rain. . 

In the interior parts of the coun- 
try they baild very large houſes of 
brick baked-in the ſun, which ſtand 
many years, if the top of the walls 
are preſerved from the weather. 

They never have chimmes to 
their houſes ; yet the natives always 
keep fires in the morning and even- 
ing, to drive away the muſquetos. 

The common people, ſlaves, and 
children, ſleep on mats or dried 
ſkins ſpread upon the ground before 
the fire; but people of conſequence 
have bed places, made by driving 
four ſtakes into the ground, with 'a 
bottom of ſplit cane or bamboò; 
and mats hung round ſupplies the 
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place of curtains, The men's apart- 
ments are furniſhed with a cheſt to 
contain their clothes and valuables, 
a mat or ſkin to ſit upon, and their 
arms. The women's contain all 
their domeſtic utenſils, mats, and 
ſtools, and never without à looking- 
glaſs. | 

Near the centre of every town 
there is a circular building, open at 
the ſides, which they term a burree 
(i. e. court houſe); where all pala- 
vers are talked, and public buſineſs 
of every kind tranſacted. 

In the Mandingo country, where 
they profeſs the Mahometan reli- 
$101, there 1s in every town a pub- 

ic moſque, from the top of which 
the people are called to prayers, in 
the ſame manner as in Turkey. 

There are alſo ſeveral ſmall bur- 
reẽs, which ſerve as public ſchools; 
where their youth are taught to read 
and write Arabic. 

Polygamy is allowed and prac- 
tiſed here in its utmoſt latitude ; 
and women, as in more civilized 
countries, are frequent. among the 
great the bond bv Na. and friend- 

ip · If two tribes have been at war, 
or wiſh to contract a more cloſe and 
intimate connexion with each other, 
a mutual exchange with the chiefs, of 
each other's daughters, is the baſis of 
every treaty : it is theſame alſo with 
individuals, and from this cauſe is 
chiefly the reaſon of the head men 
having ſo many wives. In order to 
connect their families together, a 
female child is frequently given to 
a man as ſoon as ſhe is born; but 
among the Suzees the child remains 
with the mother till of a proper 
age, which 1s judged of rather from 
the external appearance, than from 
the age of the party ; they are then 
delivered in form. On the day ap- 
pointed for the marriage, the bride- 
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room ſtations relays of people 
the road the bride 1s to 44 in 
liquor and refreſhments ; for if theſe 
articles are not plentifully ſupplied, 
the bride's attendants will not pro. 
ceed a ſtep, even though the ſup. 
plies ſhould fail them in the mid. 
way. When they approach near 
the town, they halt, and are joined 
by the bridegroom's people, and 
friends, who make great rejoicing 
by ſhouting, drinking, firing guns, 
and other 4 ſtrations of joy. 
The lady is then taken upon the 
back of an old woman, and covered 
over with a fine cloth, for from ibis 
time ſhe is not allowed to be ſeen 
by any male perſon, till after con- 
ſummation. Mats are ſpread on the 
ground, that the feet of the perſon 
who carries her may not touch the 
earth; in this manner ſhe is carried 
to the houſe of her intended huſ- 
band, attended by the friends of 
both parties, ſhouting, dancing, and 
firing guns. In the evening the 
bridegroom retires to his wie's 
apartment. If he finds room to 
ſuſpe& ſhe has before admitted the 
embraces of a man, he immediately 
leaves her, which is no ſooner 
known by her friends than they in- 
ſtantly abſcond, ſhouting and bon 
ing with ſhame and confuſion ; but 
if he is ſatisfied, he remains witk 
her all night. Great rejoicings are 
then made by her friends, who carr) 
the tokens of her virginity, accord 
ing to the Moſaical inſtitution, in 
wild proceſſion through the ſtreets. 
In either caſe he is at liberty to fe- 
tain her, but ſhould he ſend her 
back, he muſt ſend every thing ſhe 
brought with her. 
Among the Bullams, A and 
Timmaneys, they frequently receive 
their future wives when quite child- 
ren, and bring them up in 1 
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own houſes. On theſe occaſions, 
when they receive the child, a pre- 
ſent is made according to the re- 
ceiver's ability, to the child's pa- 
rents, which they term drawin 
wine for her ; but if the child ſhoul 


up. he ill-treated before conſummation 
id. takes place, her parents have a right 
ear to demand her on refunding the 


wine, On the other hand, if the 
man ſends back his intended bride 
to her parents, they muſt receive 
her, but keep the wine. 

From theſe circumſtances one 
would naturally 1magine chaſtity 
was highly valued, but in fact it is 
no longer the caſe than to the time 
of marriage; for it is reckoned ex- 
tremely unpolite and ill-bred for a 
married woman to reject the offers 
of a lover; though ſhe 1s ſenſible 
ſhe is liable to a ſevere puniſhment 
if diſcovered, yet it does not at all 
affect her reputation. Almoſt every 
married woman has, according to 
the country cuſtom, her yangee 
camee, or ciciſbeo, whom ſhe firſt 
ſolicits, This connexion ſhe is at 
little or no pains to conceal, and her 
huſband 1s often obliged to be ſilent, 
as otherwiſe he would have reaſon 
to dread worſe conſequences; for 
although the laws of the country are 
levere againſt adultery, it requires 
the arm of power, even among 
themſelves, to put them in force. 
But it ſhould be obſerved that it is 
among the great who keep a num- 
ber of wives, that this practice more 
particularly prevails, The common 
people are in general contented with 
one, or at moſt with two wives. Yet 
there is one fingular circumſtance 
which ſhould not paſs unnoticed 
reſpecting their women's private 
amours.— They never attempt to 
impoſe on their huſbands by intro- 
ducing a ſpurious offipring into his 
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family, but always declare before 
they are delivered who 1s the father, 
But if the huſband wiſhes to have 
children by a favourite woman, he 
obliges her, though it 1s ſometimes 
done voluntarily, to make a vow, 
that ſhe will not for a certain time 
go aſtray; and ſhould ſhe during 
that period be induced, either by 
force or perſuaſion, to break her 
vow, ſhe immediately tells her huſ- 
band, and both the offending parties 
undergo a moſt ſhameful puniſh- 
ment, and are ever after reckoned 
infamous, and held in contempt, 

They depoſit their dead in the 
ground in the European manner, 
and generally either in the evening 
or morning ; but the ceremony of 
interrogating the corpſe is curious, 
and deſerves a particular deſcrip- 
tion. 

When the deceaſed is deſigned 
for interment, the corpſe is laid up- 
on an open bier, decently wrapped 
in a white cloth, and borne upon 
the heads of ſix young people, either 
male or female; for that is a mat- 
ter left entirely to the choice of the 
corpſe, who ſignifies his approbation 
or diſapprobation of the bearers, by 
his inclination or diſinclination to 
move (which they firmly believe it 
is capable of exerting) to the place 
of burial. This place is always in 
the buſh out of the rown. When ar- 
rived there, a perſon, who is gene- 
rally a relation or friend of the de- 
ceaſed,” places himſelf five or fix 

aces before the bier, with a green 
— in his hand, and addreſſes 
the deceaſed in this manner You 
«© are now a dead man you know 
« you are no longer alive and ag 
© one of us—you know you are 
cc pon upon the ſticks (i. e. the 
46 hy 


er) of God Almighty, and that 
« you muſt anſwer truth,” And 
C 3 then 
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then he aſks him what made him 
diewhether he knew of his own 
death, or whether it was cauſed by 
witchcraft or poiſon ; for it is a firm 
and univerſal belief among them, 
that no perſon dies without having 
a previous knowledge of his death, 
except his death be cauſed by witch- 
craft or poiſon, or the more power- 
ful charms of another perſon over 
thoſe he wears. | 
If the corpſe anſwers in the af- 
firmative to any of the queſtions 
Propoſed, it is fignified by forcibly 
impelling the bearers ſeveral paces 
forward, by a power which they ſay 
they are unable to reſiſt—if, on the 
contrary, it is ſignified by a rolling 
motion, which they alſo ſay they 
cannot prevent,—lf, by the ſign 
given, a ſuſpicion ariſes that the 
death of the party was occaſioned by 
poiſon or witchcraft, they proceed 
to queſtion him who was the perſon, 
and name ſeveral people to whom 
they ſuppoſe he was not attached in 
his life-time ; but they firſt begin 
with his relations. If it ſhould 
happen to be any of them the corpſe 
remains filent for ſome time, as if 
aſhamed to accuſe his own kindred, 
but at laſt is obliged to anſwer. 
He 1s then more particularly queſ- 
tioned whether he is certain of the 
rſon ; if he is, it is requeſted that 
e will ſtrike that hand which holds 
the bough, (the perſon before the 
corpſe holding the bough up in his 
hand). Upon this the corpſe im- 
mediately impels the bier forwards, 
and ſtrikes the bough. In order to 
convince the ſpectators, they repeat 
this two or three times, 
The culprit is then ſeized, and if 
a witch fold without further cere- 
mony : and it frequently happens 
if the deceaſed were a great man, 


and the accuſed poor, not only he 


clothes and neceſſaries put in with 


_ 


himſelf but his whole family ay 
ſold together. But if the death gf 
the deceaſed was cauſed by poiſon, 
the offender is reſerved for a further 
trial ; from which, though it is in 
ſome meaſure voluntary, he ſeldom 
eſcapes with life, | 

After depoſiting the corpſe in 
the grave, which is hung round 
with mats, and his moſt valued 


him—they confine the accuſed in 
ſuch a manner that he can releaſe 
himſelf ; which fignifies to him he 
has tranſgreſſed the laws of his 
country, and 1s no longer at liber. 
ty. As ſoon as it is dark he eſcapes 
to the next town, and there claim: 
the protection of the head man, wha 
is ſuppoſed to be an impartial per- 
ſon ; informs him that the corple of 
ſuch a perſon has accuſed him of 
cauſing his death by poiſon ; that he 
is innocent, and deſires that tq 
prove it he may drink red water, 
This requeſt is always allowed, and 
the friends of the deceaſed are ſent 
for to be witneſſes. OO AN 
At the time appointed the accul- 
ed is placed upon a kind of high 
chair, {tripped of his common ap- 
parel, and a quantity of plantain- 
leaves are wrapped rouad his wailt, 
Then in preſence of the whole town, 
who are always aſſembled upon theſe 
occaſions, he firſt eats a little cola or 
rice, and then drinks the poiſoned 
water, If it kills him, which it is 
almoſt ſure to do, he is pronounced 
guilty ; but if he eſcapes with life, 
after drinking five or fix quarts, 
and throwing up the rice or cola 
unchanged by the digeſtive powers 
of the ſtomach, he is judged inno- 
cent, but yet not intirely ſo till the 
ſame hour next day, During the 
interval he is not allowed to eaſe 
ns z 

nature by any evacuatio bod 
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could he not be able to reſtrain 
tem, it would be conſidered as 
frong a proof of his guilt as if he 
had fallen a victim to the firſt 
draught. And to prevent the leaſt 

fibility of the medicine's not 
operating, ſhould any remain in 
the ſtomach, they oblige the accuſed 
to join in the rejoicings made for 
his eſcape, which conſiſts in finging 
and dancing all night.— After being 
fairly acquitted by this ordeal trial, 
he is held in higher eſtimation than 
formerly, and brings a palaver, or, 
to ſpeak in the profeſional language 
of my friend, an action againſt the 
friends of the deceaſed, for defama- 
tion or falſe impriſonment, which is 
generally compromiſed by a pay- 
meat adequate to the Koi in- 


. 

Bat if the deceaſed ſays he knew 
of his death, and that it was preme- 
dictated ; they aſk him what induced 
him to die and leave them, and pro- 
poſe ſeveral queſtions, ſuch as, Was 
any one poſſeſſed of a fine gun, or a 
line cloth, that he could not acquire 
the lame? or, Had any body offend- 
ed lim that he could not be reveng- 
ed of? but on theſe accounts they 
cannot bring any palaver againſt the 
object of his reſentment. 

it ſometimes happens that the 
corpſe will accuſe a perſon of cauſ- 
ing his death by witchcraft, that 
they cannot ſell on account of their 
age, or dare not fell on account of 
their family or connexions, as it 
leaves a ſtain upon the family ; in 
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lon accuſed is proved, he is carried 
to a held out of the town and obli- 
ged to dig his own grave, the people 
wio are with him as a guard fre- 
quently reviling him, ſaying ““ You 
deal in death, and can make 


other people die, you mult now 


that caſe, after the guilt of the per- 
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« taſte of it yourſelf.” Notuwith · 
ſtanding he goes on with his work 
with an appearance of the utmoſt 
unconcern, retorting, ©* *Tis true I 
«« did kill ſuch a one, and many 
e others, and if I lived I would 
«© kill many more,” and often dur- 
ing his work meaſuring the length 
and width of the grave, by the di- 
menſions of his own body. When 
the grave 1s judged deep enough, 
they direct the priſoner to ſtand at 
the edge of the foot of it, with his 
face towards it, then a perſon be- 
hind ſtrikes him a violent blow up- 
on the nape of the neck, which 
cauſes him to fall upon his face into 
the grave; a little looſe earth is 
then thrown upon him, and a ſhar 
Rake of hard wood is drove throught 
the expiring delinquent, which pins 
him to the earth; the grave is then 
filled up, and his or her name is ne- 
ver after mentioned, | 

Though the ceremonies above 
related are conſtantly practiſed, yet 
the different tribes have different 
methods of performing them. 'The 
Suzees carry the whole body, but 
the Timmaneys and Bullams only 
the clothes the deceaſed had on at 
the time of his death, and the nails 
of his hands and ſeet, which they 
cut off immediately after he is ex- 
pired, and which they hold to have 
the ſame power to anſwer the 2 
tions propoſed, as if the whole body 
was preſent, in which no doubt they 
are right.“ 

4 In the power and efficacy of 
charms, whick they call griggories, 
they have an unlimited faith. 
Theſe are made of goat's ſkin, 
either with the hair on, or dreſt 
like Morocco leather, into various 
ſhapes and ſizes, from the bigneſs 
of a ſhilling to the ſize and form of 
a ſheep's heart, and ſtuffed with 

C 4 | ſome 
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per, on which are written, in 
Arabic, ſentences from the Alcoran; 
theſe they wear tied round their 


neck, waiſt, legs, and arms, and in 


ſuch numbers that when a man is 
properiy equipped for the field, the 

ery weight of them with his gun 
is an exceeding heavy burthen. 

Every griggory is aſſigned its 

rticular office; one is to preſerve 

im from ſhot, one from poiſon, 
another from fire, others from being 
drowned ; and when a man happens 
to be killed, burned, or drowned, 
they only ſay his griggory was not 
ſo good as the perſon's who occa- 
fioned his death; but this muſt be 
underſtood when it happened from 
an.enemy : but they pretend not to 
any griggory that can preſerve them 

m ſhot out of great guns and 
ſwivels.'? | 
In the accounts of moſt uncivili- 
zed countries that we read of, we 
find the office of phyſician is gene- 
rally annexed to that of prieſt or 
n but here it is carried on 

y old women, and the cures they 
perform are truly aſtoniſhing ; par- 
ticularly in external wounds, by the 
uſe of ſimples, which their woods 
and fields afford in abundance. 

The diſeaſes they are moſt ſubject 
to are intermitting fevers and the 
hydrocele ; the latter is ſuppoſed to 
be cauſed by the too frequent uſe of 

Im wine, and exceſs of yenery. 
— The venereal diſeaſe is frequent, 
but never attended with thoſe dread- 
ful ſymptoms which too often ac- 
company it in Europe, and is always 
eaſily cured; neither can they be 
convinced that it proceeds from im- 

ure coĩtion. The ſmall- pox is en- 
demial, but is not ſo frequent on the 

r 
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ſome kind of powder, and bits of The following Letter deſcribes, in 0 


os 


hort, but in & diftin& and natun 
a Manner, the general Outlines of th 
Character, Habits, and Manner; of 
the People whoſe Hiftory is contain 
in the Work to which it is affixed, 
that it is with great Pleaſure uy 
lay it before our Readers. | 


A Letter from a noble Hungarian Lac. 
on the Subject of the Gipfies in Hun, 
gary; extracted from the Appendix 
to a Differtation on the Gipfies, C 
tranſlated from the German 9 
H. M. G. Grellman, by M. Ra 
per, &/q; F. R. S. and A. &. 


4 READ the Paper called, New 

I from all the Imperial, Royal 
Hereditary Dominions : for, as [ 
live in the country, where, beſide 
my own domeſtic affairs, I have no 
employment but reading and writ- 
ing, I receive particular ſatisfac- 
tion from theſe ſheets, as they ſup. 
ply matter for inveſtigation, for re. 
flection, and alſo for practice. You 
know I have only one daughter, you 
are alſo not ignorant, that I educate 
other young ladies of quality, and 
keep them with me till they marry, 
In order that, in addition to domel- 
tic ceconomy, they may acquire ſome 
general knowledge, it is my cuſtom 
to keep a ſort of ſqhool, that they 
may not miſapply their capacity for 
improvement; but, as much as poſ- 
ſible, turn it to the greateſt advan- 
tage. Among other things, we are 
now diſcuſſing the narrative in your 
paper, about the Gipſies, There 
are a great number of them, on my 
eſtates, but I have permitted two 
families in particular, to eſtabliſh 
themſelves at the place of my own 
reſidence, under the expreſs condi- 
tion, that no others ſhall come here 


and join them, I took al poſſible 
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ins to make them reaſonable crea- 
tures. I ſet the elder ones to work; 
he younger ones tend the cattle. I 
ſerved that they were more fond 
# horſes, than any thing elſe; for 
which reaſon I placed a Gipſey un- 
der each groom. I had their chil- 
dren cloathed, that none of them 
might be running about naked, ac- 
cording to their uſual practice. It 
appeared, however, that cuſtom was 
become nature with them. The old 
ones worked diligently, ſo long as 
any body ſtood over them; the mo- 
ment their back was turned, they 
pot all togetherin a circle, their legs 
acroſs, facing the ſun, and chat- 
tered, Thus they cannot poſſibly 
earn more, indeed hardly ſo much, 
as would find them bread, although 
very cheap with us; for the bread 1 
give them does not ſtand me in half 
a kreutzer the pound. Even in 
winter they cannot bear a hat on 
their head, nor ſhoes on their feet. 
The boys run like wild things, 
wherever they are ſent, either on 
foot or on horſeback : but they ſpoil 
horſes unmercifully, beat them on 
the head, jerk the bits in their 
mouths, ſo as to make them run 
down with blood. They cannot be 
brought, by any means whatever, to 
dreſs horſes. Cloath them as you 
will, they always ſell or loſe their 
cloaths. In a word, one cannot but 
conſider them as void of reaſon; it 
is really ſhocking to ſee even well- 
grown children, put whatever they 
find into their mouths, like infants 
before they can ſpeak ; wherefore 
they eat every thing, even carrion, 
let it ſtink never ſo much. Where 
a mortality happens among the cat- 
tle, there theſe wretched beings are 
to be found, in the greateſt numbers. 
This winter, I was ſo unfortunate 


4 to haye an infection among my 
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hogs; immediately, inſtead of my 
two families, I had ten, rarer: $i 
that I was forced to drive them 
away ; fearing they would rob me, 
that being their chief occupation. 1 
ſometimes ſtand by them, for an 
hour together, and enquire concern- 
ing their religion. They profeſs to 
be Roman Catholicks, but know 
nothing of the matter, I aſked 
them, if they knew there is a God? 
They ſaid Yes. How they knew it? 
I perceived, by their confuſed an- 
ſwers, that according to the apoſtle. 
Paul, in the firſt chapter of his epiſ- 


tle to the Romans, they know the 


Creator, from ſceing the things cre- 
ated. I firſt aſked if they love him ? 
As their anſwer ſeemed to indicate, . 
that they more fear than love him, 
I enquired, Whether they had not 
ſufficient proofs of his goodneſs ? 
They then anſwered, Becauſe he 
killed them : for they are extremely 
afraid of death. It would take up 
much time, to convey to them an 
idea of alife to come, I therefore de- 
clined the attempt, and only endea- 
voured to convince them, that 
when, with advanced age, nature 
became weak, and the ſtrength im- 
paired, a good death was one of the 
greateſt benefits God could confer 
upon mankind. They burſt into a 
general laugh, ſaying, what they 
had was ſomething, but when they 
died all was gone. From whence 
we may infer how 1gnorant they are. 
It would be a bleſſing to them, if 
they had human, rational principles. 
As they are, their great neceſlity - 
makes them thieves, robbers, and 
liars. Their mode of life is down- 
right brutiſh ; their marriages are 
not holy, and in general, the accounts 
lately publiſhed, make it appear, 
that even the Hottentots poſſeſs 
more religion, than we find among 
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theſe poor le. It is true that 
ENT on the Royal Office, 
concerning them, but they paſs un- 
obſerved. They are driven from 
one place to another, without being 
allowed a chance of getting a main- 
tenance, or making proviſion for the 
better education of their children, 
This does not concern me; but ex- 
cites com paſſion when I reflect on 
It. 

L have compared their language 
with the Gazettes, but that ſpoken 
by my Gipſies is different, ard bears 
more reſemblance to the Latin. 
They call God, Di . . . bread-pan 
« + . water-apa. This feems to be 
corrupt Latin, and they have many 
more ſuch words. They mix Scla- 
yonian and Hungarian words with 
their own, but give them quite a 
different fignification,” 
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Particulars relative to the impriſon- 
ment and eſcape of Baron Trenck 
from the fortreſs of Glatz ; from 
Memoirs by himſelf, tranſlated from 
the German original. 


«« f WAS now left to myſelf, ſur- 

veyed my deſtiny on the dark 
fide, and thought only of the means 
to fly or periſh ; for the narrow priſon 
began at laſt to be inſupportable to 
my impatient temper. 'The garriſon 
was always on my fide, conſequently 
it was impoſſible to deprive me of 
friends and ſupport ; people knew 


that I had money, and I could do 


any thing with a poor Pruſſian gar- 
riſon regiment, where the officers 
lived r and were moſtly 
ſent there by way of puniſhment 
from the other regiments; my 
firſt project was this! My window 
was in the alarm fort about fifteen 


fathoms high, and oppoſite the fide 


of the town, therefore 1 could not 
eſcape from the citadel, without firſ 
ſeeking a refuge in the town; this 
was already aſſured me, by meant 
of an officer in the houſe of an honeg 
ſoap- maker. With my penknife 
which was notched, I cut through 
three very thick iron bars: but a; 
this took up too much time, and 
there were no leſs than eight of them 
that oppoſed my paſſage in front of 
the window, an officer conveyed x 
file to me, with which, I was oblio. 
ed to work very cautiouſly for fear 
of being heard by the ſentry, 

As ſoon as this was finiſhed, I 
fit my leather port-manteau into 
ſtrings, knotted — together, took 
my bed-cloaths to my aſſiſtance, and 
let myſelf fortunately down from this 
aſtoniſhing height. 

It rained bitterly! The night 
being dark and gloomy, every thing 
was favorable; but I was under 
the diſagreeable neceſſity of wad- 
ing through the fink of the com- 
mon ſewer before I could reach the 
town. This I had not foreſeen, 
Although I was not above my knees, 
it was impoſſible for me to proceed; 
I did all I could, but ſtuck fo faſt, 
that at laſt I loſt all ſtrength, and 
called to the ſentry who was on the 
alarm fort—** Tell the command- 
ant, that Trenck is ſticking in the 
e mud.” To increaſe my miſ- 
fortune, general Fouguet was, at that 
time, commandant at Glatz ; he 
was a well known miſanthrope, who 
had duelled with my father when 2 
captain, and been wounded by him, 
The Auſtrian Trenck had taken his 
baggage in 1744, and laid the 
county of Glatz under contribution; 
on theſe accounts, he was a bitter 
enemy to the name of Trenck, aud 
took every opportunity of making 


me feel the effects of his g. 
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He ſuffered me to remain, in this 
condition, as a public ſpectacle for 
the garriſon, till noon, then order- 

me to be taken out, and ſhut in 
my priſon again, but would not 
allow me any water the whole da 
to waſh myſelf. The figure I made, 
was truly pitiable 3 my long hair 
had, in the ſtruggle, fallen into the 
mire, and nothing could be more 
obnoxious than my fituation, till I 
was granted a couple of priſoners, 
who cleaned me. ; 
My arreſt was now increaſed, with 
as much rigour as poſſible. I had, 
however, eighty louis d'ors in my 
pocket, which were not taken from 
me, and from thoſe I found eſſential 
ſervice afterwards. 

But at once all my paſſions began 
to ſtorm, and my young blood mu- 
tined againſt every reaſonable re- 
ſolve; I ſaw all hopes vaniſh; looked 
upon myſelf as the moſt unfortunate 
creature upon earth, and my mo- 
narch, as an implacable judge, now 
further provoked hy my unſucceſsful 
efforts to regain my liberty. The 
day was inſupportable, and the night 
lleepleſs; a deſire of renown tortur- 
ed my ſoul; and the conſciouſneſs 
of my innoceace proved only an 
incitement to put an end to my 
miſcrable exiſtence. The youth, 
unexperienced in the world, and 
unacquainted with the accidents of 
life, ſees every evil through a mag- 
nitying glaſs, and deſpairs in every 
dificulty, eſpecially when baulked 
in any attempt he has made to 
extricate himſelf. Death I was 
always taught to deſpiſe. 


| 1 was not deprived of books to 


divert my melancholy hours.. I read 
a great deal during my confinement 
in Glatz, and extended my know- 
ledge ; the hours did not always 
appear tedious, but when the defire 


y of liberty awoke within me, when 


love, and longing called me to 
Berlin, and my ambition painted 
my diſagreeable ſituation in the 
moſt diſguſting colors; when I re- 
flected, that my beloved ſovereign 
and country would look upon me 
as an abje& traitor, and probably 
condemn me as ſuch, then I was 
every moment ready to ruſh upon 
the bayonets of my guards, whom 
I conſidered as my enemies, becauſe 
they barred my way to freedom. 
Big with ſuch thoughts, ſcarce 
eight days were paſt, ſince my laſt 
unſucceſsful attempt to fly, when a 
circumſtance occurred, that would 
ſeem improbable in hiſtory, if I did 
not write it myſelf, and publicly 
make it known, at a time, when I, 
the chief actor, am ill living, and 
could call upon all Glatz, the whole 
Pruſſian garriſon, as eye, ear, and 
local witneſſes. This anecdote will 
however ſhow, that ſometimes a bold 
or raſh reſolution, and incredible 
undertakings, become poſlible, and 
that a deſperate reſolve, may eaſier 
prove fortunate to a commander, 
than a plan laid with Al care and 
foreſight. | | 
I attempted that, which the fool- _ 
hardy Charles XII. enterpriſed in 
Turkey: but our views were different, 
he ſought fame, I on the contrary, 
liberty, or death. | 
The town-major, Doo ®, came 
into my priſon, accompanied by the 
7 a adjutant 


* This is the Deo who commanded in Glatz during the ſeven years Pruſſian 


war, was ſurpriſed and taken by 


neral Loudon, by which means Glatz was loft. 


The king caſhiered him, cum nfamia, and drove him as a villain out of the 
country : in the year 1764, he came to Vienna, where I gave him alms.—He was 
a Italian by birth, a baſe ſelfiſh man, who, when town-major in Fouguet's re- 


gment, 
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adjutant and officer of the guard; 
he viſited every corner, and en- 
tered into converſation with me, 
in which he ſtiled my attempt to 
_ eſcape, a double crime, that would 
rouſe the monarch's wrath againſt 
me. The word crime, had already 
made my blood boil. He talked of 
tience, — I aſked ! How long 
% the king had ſentenced me?” He 
anſwered ! A traitor to his country 
«© who correſponds with the enemy, 
© has no other appointed time than 
« the king's will.“ At that inſtant, 
J tore his (word from his fide, on 
which I had already fixed my eye; 
fiew out of the door, threw the 
terrified ſentry down ſtairs, frund 
the guard under arms at the door 
below, which had at that moment 
been called out for the relief, ran 
upon them ſword in hand—eve 
one ſtarted with ſurpriſe, and made 
way. I laid about me, right and 
left, wounded four men, run through 
the middle of them, ſprang 1 the 
breaſt-work of the principal ram- 
part, and directly down from that 
aſtoniſhing height without the ſmall- 
eſt damage, even kept my ſword in 
my hand. I got as Juckily over the 
ſecond lower rampart, no pieces 
were loaded, nobody would leap 
after me, and there was no other 
way to purſue me, than by going 
through the town and out of the 
gate, ſo that | had near a mile and 
a half ſtart. In a narrow paſſage 
in one of the out-works, a ſentry 


ran towards me and oppoled my 


giment, ruined many 


flight; in an inſtant, his firelock 
and bayonet was parried, and he 
received a cut on the face; the 
other ſentries of the out. works at. 
tacked me in rear; I ſprang with 
all haſte over the paliſades, but un. 
fortunately one of my feet remain. 
ed ſticking betwixt them; I wa 
wounded by a bayonet in the upper 
lip; and held fait by the leg until 
the others came to help. They 
ſent me back to my r bruiſed 
and beaten, for having defended 
myſelf like a deſperate man. 
Certain it is, that if I had leapt 
with more caution over the paliſades, 
and ſent the ſentry who oppoſed me 
into the other world, fo as to haye 
gained the mountains, I ſhould haye 
eſcaped from the fortification of 
Glatz, through ſentries and works, 
at eleven o'clock in the day, and 
arrived ſafe in Bohemia. Single 
purſuers 1 ſhould not have feared, 
ſword in hand, and at that age, 
I could have kept pace with any 
courier. | 
Fortune which had wonderfully 
aſſiſted me as far as the paliſades, 
was not favorable to me in the final 
execution of my deſperate attempt, 
My hopes had now an end; my 
confinement was more rigid, and 
a non- commiſſioned officer and two 
men were placed in my room, which 
was alſo ſtrictly guarded on the out- 
ſide. I was ſhockingly treated, my 
right ancle was disjointed, I ſpit 
blood, and my wound was not heal- 
ed during a month *, 
F I ſoon 


ple, He was a creature of Fouquet's, without birth or 


merit; an artful handſome fellow, who got Fouguet's daughter with child, and 
married her; this at laſt proved his ruin, He was not poſſeſſed of the 
military abilities, and was caſily corrupted, being naturally avaricious. 

* I have fince learnt, that the king had as Pape me to Glatz for one year, to 


prove if his ſuſpicions were juſtly grounded. 


y mother had interceded for me; 


and received for anſwer, © Your fon muſt remain a year as a puniſhment for his 
$ ynprudent correſpondence,” This I did not know]; and it was reported 19 
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1 ſoon found (for I was ever on 
the watch) new opportunity for a 
freſh enterpriſe. I ſtudied the diſ- 
poſition of the men who guarded 
me; I did not want for money; 
with that, and excited compaſſion, 
any thing may be done with a diſ- 
contented Pruſſian ſoldier. In a 
fort time, I had a party of thirty- 
wo men on my fide, who were 
ready, at a wink, to undertake 
every thing; none, except two or 
three, knew of each other's en- 
gage ment, conſequently, they could 
not all be diſcovered; and the non- 
commiſſioned officer, Nicholai, was 
my choſen conductor. 

The garriſon of the citadel con- 
ſited at that time, only of one 
hundred and twenty men from the 
different regiments that were divid- 
ed in the county of Glatz. Four 
officers relieved each other alter- 
nately at the main guard, three of 
whom were in my ſecret; every 
thing was prepared: cartridges, 
iſtols, and a ſword, were concealed 
in a hole in my jail. We meant to 
releaſe all the other priſoners, and 
march with flying colours to Bohe- 
mia ; but an Auſtrian deſerter, in 
whom Nicholai confided, diſcovered 
the whole affair, and the governor 
ſent his adjutant to the A* with 
orders for the officer of the guard 
immediately to - confine Nicholat, 
and with his men to ſurround the 
barr cks. 

Nicholai was then upon the main 
guard, and the lieutenant, who was 
my friend and knew the plot, gave 
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him a fign that all was diſcovered ; 


he alone knew the parties con- 

cerned, ſome of whom were upon 

guard with him. In a momeat, 

this intrepid man's reſolution was 

made ; he ran to the barracks, cried 

out, Brothers, to arms! ! we are 

betrayed z*? they all followed him to 

the fock-houſe guard; the officer on 

duty there, had but eight men with 

him, whoſe pieces were not load- 

ed. My adherents took their car- 

tridges, threatened to ſhoot every 

one who oppoſed them, ſprang to 
my iron door, but that was too 
ſtrong, and the time too precious 40 
allow them to do more. He called 
to me to endeavour to get out lt 
was impoflible ! and thus marched 
this brave man with nin:zteen more, 
who followed him with ſhouldered 
arms to the field-door ; the non- 
commiſſioned officer and fix men 
who had the guard, were forced to 
join him, and in this extraordinary 
manner he arrived ſafe at Braunau, 
in Bohemia ; for before the alarm 
was given in the town, and a ſtrong 
party could be muſtered ready to 
follow him, he had got halfway un- 
diſturbed. I diſcovered this brave 
fellow, with inexpreſſible joy, about 
two years aftewards, as a clerk in 
Oyen; he immediately entered into 
my ſervic*, and at the ſame time 
was my confidential friend, but 
died, in a few months, of a violent 
fever, at my quarters in Hungary, 
I ſhed a grateful tear at his death, 
and his memory will never ceafe 
to be reſpectable and dear to me. 


Glatz, that I was confined for life. I had only to wait three weeks to gain my 


liberty with honor, when I undertook this deſperate enterpriſe. 


What muſt the 


monarch think of me? Was he not forced to 2& as he did ? And what reaſonable 


man can imagine, that for three weeks arreſt, which 


required ſo little patience, I 


would have riſked ſo much, and ſuffered my all to be confiſcated? But my fingular 
fate turned every thing to my diſadvantage, and one probability connected itſelf in 


ſuch a manner with another, that I at laſt muſt have perfectly the appearance of 


a criminal, 


The 
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The ſtorm which had been for 
ſome time gathering around me, 
began now to rage with violence. 
It was propoſed to carry on a 
criminal proceſs againſt me as a 
ſchemer and ſeducer of his majeſty*s 
officers and ſoldiers; I was called 
to name thoſe concerned who ſtayed 
behind. I gave no anſwer to their 
queſtions, but boldly and firmly 
declared, I am an innocent pri- 
«£ ſoner, condemned without a hear- 
« ing; a diſcarded officer, who can 
en ver again be called upon to 
ſerve his country ; the law of 
nature gave me a right to vindi- 
cate my injured honor, and procure 
my liberty at all riſks ; this was the 
object of all my deſperate reſolves; 
« ] wiſhed, either to attain my no- 
c ble aim, or in the attempt to die 
4 boldly, regardleſs of all dangers 
c or obſtacles.” 

All poſſible rigours of confine- 
ment enſued, excepting, that I was 
not put in irons ; for, in Pruſſia, no 
gentleman, or officer, can be chain- 
ed, unleſs he be delivered into the 
hands of the executioner for ſome 
infamous crime. The ſentries were 
taken from my chamber; but the 
worſt of all evils was that my mo- 
ney began to fail, and my female 
friend in Berlin, with whom TI al- 
ways carried on a ſecret correſpond. 
ence, wrote, 

% Te pleure avec vous, votre mal 
* eft ſans remede ; voici ma derniere ; 
« je noſe plus riſquer—ſauvez vous 
« t von, pouves z je ſuis pour vous 
« la meme en tout evenement lorſqu*il 
5 eft poſſible de vous ftre utile. Adieu, 
« malheureux ami, Vous MErItex un 
« autre fort,” 

This was the ſevereſt ſtroke that 
could have reached me ; but it was 
a comfort for me to think, that the 
officers were not ſuſpected, and as 
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they came every day, according to 
orders, to viſit me, and ſee if | wa; 
quiet, I did not loſe all hopes of 
freeing myſelf. 

At a time when every expeQation 
began to vaniſh, and all probability 
to eſcape ſeemed vain, the followins 
wonderful circumſtances occurred - 

Lieutenant Bach, by birth a Dane, 
who every four days mounted guard 
upon me, was the terror of the 
whole garriſon, a quarrelſome fel. 
low, who had fought with, and 
marked all his comrades, on which 
account he had been changed into 
two different regiments, and at laſt, 
by way of puniſhment, put into one 
of the battalions garriſoned at Glatz; 
this man was fitting upon my bed, 
and telling me, that the day before 
he had wounded lieutenant Schell 
in the arm. I ſaid to him, jeſtingly, 
«© If 1 was free, I think you would 
* ſcarce wound me.” Immediately 
his blood flew in his face, and in a 
hurry, we made a pair of foils from 
an old ſplit door, which ſerved me as 
a table; I touched him on the 
breaſt.— He ran in a paſſion out of 
door—but how was I aſtoniſhed to 
ſee him return with two muſqueteer's 
ſabres under his coat! He offered 
me one, and ſaid, Now, boalter, 
e ſhow what thou can't do.“ I pro- 
teſted againit it, wiſhed to convince 
him of the danger—it was in vain— 
he attacked me, and I wounded him 
in the right arm, He inſtantly flung 
down his ſword—threw himſelf 
round my neck—kiſfſed me, and le- 
mained crying in that poſition—at 
length, with an odd kind of joy, vi- 
fible in his face, he ſaid, Friend! 
«« thon art my maſter, and thou ſhalt 
obtain thy liberty through me, as 
« ſure as my name is Bach.” We 
bound up the wound in his arm, 
which, though not mortal, was ne- 

; vertheleſo 
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vertheleſs deep, He went away, ſent 
for a ſurgeon, who dreſſed him pro- 
perly, and at night he came to me 

ain. 
"SHere he ſuggeſted, that there was 
no other way of eſcaping, unleſs the 
ofcer of the guard accompanied me, 
he himſelf would willingly lay down 
his life for me, but he could not 
perform any villainous deed, or de- 
ſert his guard; however he gave me 
his * of honour to find me a man, 
in a few days, and aſſiſt himſelf as 
much as poſſible. At night he re- 
turned again, and brought lieute- 
nant Schell with him; the firſt word 
was, „Here's thy man.” Schell 
embzaced me, pledged his faith, the 
bargain was concluded, and I was 
afured of my liberty. We began 
now to think of preparations for our 
departure, Schell was juſt come to 
Glatz fromthe garriſon of Habelſch- 
wert, and was 1n a couple of days to 
mount his firſt guard in the citadel, 
Every thing was deferred till then. 
But, as I have already mentioned, I 
received no more money from m 
female friend, and my private b 
conſiſted but of fix piſtoles, it was 
agreed upon that Bach ſhould go to 
Schweidnitz, and there bring me a 
ſupply from a particular friend. 

| muſt here inform the reader, 
that I was perfectly acquainted with 
every officer in garriſon, Roeder, 
the only captain, was ſevere and au- 
lere, and chicaned, whenever he had 
an opportunity. Major Quaadt was 
a relation of my mother's, a good, 
humane, friendly man, who wiſhed 
me but a lucky opportunity to eſ- 
cape, ſince matters had gone fo 
great a length. The four heute- 
nants who watched me in turn, were 
Dach, Schroder, Lunitz, and Schell 
the firſt laid plans and made pre- 
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parations ; Schell fled with me from 
the main guard, and Schroder and 
Lunitz followed us in about two or 
three days after, 

It is not to be wondered, if officers 
of the garriſon regiments, are fo ea- 
ſily ſeduced to deſert; they are gene- 
rally clever lively fellows, involved 
in debt and ſcrapes, or entirely un- 
fit for the ſervice, ſent there to ſuch 
regiments as are called the refuſe of 
the army; not content with their fi- 
tuation, having much leſs pay than 
the reſt, and deſpiſed by other troops, 
ſuch people are eaſily corrupted 
when they ſee an advantage ; none 
of them can obtain a diſcharge, and 
they are poor and needy ; they each 
thought to make their fortune with 
me, having always money. What 
was eaſter than to find friends among 
men diſſatisfed with their condition, 
and who only wiſhed for an opportu- 
nity to free themſelves from the 
yoke of ſlavery ? 

Schell was a man of uncommon 
abilities, ſpoke and wrote ſix differ- 
ent languages, and poſſeſſed the eſ- 
ſence of all fine arts: he had been in 
Fouquet's regiment: his colonel, who 
was from Pomerania, had uſed him 
very unfairly; Fouquet could not 
bear a learned officer, had him put 
into a garriſon regiment; he hack 
demanded his retreat, and the king 
threatened to confine him in a fort; 
on this account, he reſolved to de- 
ſert and revenge himſelf by procu- 
ring me my liberty in ſpite of Fou- 
quet. 2 

I will hereafter ſay more of this 
extraordinary man ; that I may not 
at preſent terrupt this remarkable 
ſcene of my life. We agreed, that 
at his next guard every thing ſhould 
be ſettled, and our deſign put into ex- 
ecution the enſuing one. He mounted 
every 
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every fourth day, conſequently, in 
eight days every thing was to be ef- 
fectuated. 

But it now began to be ſuſpected 
that the officers were too familiar 
and intimate with me; and an order 
was given for my door to be always 
locked, and my victuals delivered to 
me through a window; the major 
kept the key, and it was forbid to 
eat with me on pain of being caſh- 
iered. 'The officers, however, got a 
falſe key made, and generally ſpent 
the beſt part of the day — night 
with me. 

Oppoſite to my room, in the pri- 
ſon, was a captain Damnitz : this 
man had deſerted from the Pruſſian 
ſervice with the company's money, 
and was made a captain of his cou- 
ſin's regiment, in Auſtria ; but in 
the campaign of 1744, he acted as a 
ſpy, was taken in the dreſs of a pea- 
fant by the Pruffian army ; known, 
and deſervedly condemned to be 
hanged, but received his pardon, at 
the interceſſion of the Swediſh vo- 
Junteers, who were at that time with 
the army, and was ſentenced, cum 
#nfamia, to remain in Glatz the re- 
mainder of his life. 

This worthleſs man, who through 
intereſt, not only obtained his free- 
dom, after two years impriſonment, 
but was even made lieutenant- colo- 
nel of his couſin's regiment, was at 
that time, ſecretly employed by the 
town-major, as a ſpy over the other 
priſoners, and had given informa- 
tion that, notwithſtanding the ſtrict 
orders to the contrary, the officer of 


the guard paſſed moſt of his time 


with me. 0 

On the 24th of December, Schell 
was upon guard; he came immedi- 
ately to my room, and ſtayed ſome 
time with me; every thing was this 
day to be ſettled how we were to 
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make our eſcape next time e 
mounted, 

Lieutenant Schroder was that da 
invited to dine with the command. 
ing officer, and heard accidentally 


from the adjutant, that he had or. 


dersto relieve lieutenant Schell, and 
immediately to put him in arreg, 
Schroder, who was in the ſecret, 
inſtantly conjectured that we were 
betrayed ; although, as I after. 
wards underſtood, it was owing to 
nothing elſe but the ſpy Damnitz 
having given notice that Schell was 
in my room. ' 

Schroder ran terrified to Schell 
in the citadel, crying, “Friend! 
« ſave thyſelf, all is diſcovered, thou 
«© wilt be immediately confined,” 

Schell himſelf might have eſcaped 
without the leaſt danger, for Schro- 
der propoſed to take horſe direftly 
and ride towards Bohemia, But the 
gallant man, inſtead of following 
this ſalutary advice, entered my pri- 
ſon, drew a non-commiſſioned of- 
ficer's ſabre from below his coat, 
and ſaid, Friend, we are betray- 
«« ed, follow me, and do not Tet me 
«« fall alive into the hands of my 
enemies.“ I wanted to ſpeak to 
him—he ſeized me haſtily by the 
hand, ſaying, “ Follow—there is 


not a moment to ſpare.” I in- 


ſtantly threw my coat on my ſhoul- 
ders, pulled on my boots, but had 
not even time to take my little con- 
cealed caſh along with me. 

We went out, and he ſaid to the 
ſentry, „ Your priſoner is going 
„ with me into the officer's room, 
* ſtay here.” We actually did 
go in, but immediately retired 
unperceived, by a fide door, My 
friend was willing to go with me un · 
der the arſenal to the covert-ways 
then get over the paliſades, and ſave 


ourſelves the beſt way we _ 


We had ſcarce gone a hundred 
aces, when we were met by Major 
Quaadt and the adjutant,—Schell 
farced ! Repped upon the rampart, 
and leaped over the parapet, which 
at that part was not very high. I 
flowed, and (ſprung after him, 
without receiving any other injury 
but a flight hurt on my ſhoulder ; 
my friend had the misfortune to 
gilocate his ancle, which gave him 
the moſt excruciating pain; he im- 
mediately drew his ſword, intreated 
me to run him through the body, 
and endeavour to ſave myſelf, 

H- was a ſmall, weak man; I 
took him in my arms, helped him 
over the paliſades, aided him to get 
upon my back, and run with him 
without knowing where. It is wor- 
tiy of remark, how fortune favoured 
vs in ſo deſperate an enterpriſe ; the 
ſun was then juſt ſetting, and the 
zir exceedingly cold, raw, and 
cloudy ; nobody durſt attempt to 
leap after us; the alarm was great 
—every one knew us—but before 
any body could come from the cita- 
del into the town, and from thence 
tirough the gate to follow us, we 
had got at leaſt half a league. 

The alarm cannons were fired, as 
in all caſes of deſertions, beſore we 
were one hundred paces diſtant 
tals terrified my friend ſtill more, as 
he very well knew, that there was 
teldom an inſtance of a deſerter eſ- 
caping who had not at leaſt two 
bouts ſtart before the guns were 
fired, becauſe all paſſages are im- 
mediately beſet by peaſants and huſ- 
lars, who are particularly ſtrict and 
watchful, As ſoon as a man is miſ- 
ſed, the gunner of the main guard 
tuns immediately to the fort, and 
tres the guns from three ſides of 
u. which are kept loaded day and 
light, We were not above five hun- 
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dred yards diſtant from the fortifica- 
tions, before every thing was in mo- 
tion both behind and before us ; we 
fled in day-light, and luckily eſ- 
caped ; for which I partly thank my 
preſence of mind, and the character 


I had eſtabliſhed. Add to this, that 
nobody imagined we had underta- 


ken ſo weighty an enterpriſe in ſo 


deſperate a manner without being 
properly armed; no perſon knew 
that we had been ſo over-haſty, or 
that Schell had nothing but his 
ſword, and I but a poor non-com- 
miſſioned officer's ſabre. Amongſt 
the officers ordered to follow us, 
was lieutenant Bart, my friend, and 
Captain Zerbſt, of Fouquet's regi- 
ment, who always loved me with 
fraternal affection, we met him not 
far from the borders of Bohemia, 
where he called to me, “ Brother, 
e keep more to the left, and endea- 
«« your to gain yonder houſe which 
«« ſtands by itſelf, that is the border 
© —the huſſars are gone to the 
*« right!” He moved ſideways, as 
if he had not obſerved us; we had 
not much to fear from the officers, 
they always aſſiſted each other, where 
they had it in their power ; for bro- 
therly love, or the mutual affection 
of comrades was, at that time, ſo 
great in Pruſſia, and a word of ho- 
nour had ſuch force, that even while 
priſoner in Glatz, I had been hunt- 
ing with two officers at the baron 
Scilfried's, in Neurode, during thir- 
ty-ſix hours; lieutenant Lunitz re- 
mained in bed at the . in my 
ſtead, and the major knew it. In 
thoſe days, they would always truſt 
to each other's word of honour ; and 
ſo well was Trenck known in Glatz, 
that he was even taken out of jail, 
and ſuffered to amuſe himſelf at 
the chaſe on the borders of Bohe- 
mia. The governor was the deceived 

D | perſon, 


J 
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perſon, in ſpite of all his com- 
mand, 


This anecdote will ſerve to ſhow © 


the character of the nation at that 
time ; and it was eaſy for the great 
Frederick to conquer his enemies 
with ſuch officers, who built ſo much 
upon a word of honour. At preſent 
deſpotic power has introduced the 
rod of ſlavery, and mechanical ſub- 
ordination has baniſhed thoſe noble 
ſentiments and concord; at the ſame 
time, has increaſed ſuſpicion, which 
has conſequently weakened the ani- 
mated ſoul of the Brandenburg ſol- 
dier. And it is to be lamented, that 
all other ſtates of Europe ſeem fall- 
ing into the ſame decline. 

Scarce had I carried my friend 
three hundred paces till I ſet him 
down, looked about me, but the air 
was ſo thick, that I could neither ſee 
the town, nor the citadel, of courſe 
we ourſelves were inviſible. My 
. preſence of mind never left me a 


moment; death, or liberty, was my 


ſitive determination. I aſked my 
friend Schell, Where we were ? 
Where lay Bohemia ? Where flowed 
the Neiſſe? The good man had 
not yet recovered himſelf enough 
for recolle&ion, but begged that I 
would not leave him behind me 
alive; and ſeemed to deſpair of all 
robabtlity of eſcaping. After hav- 
ing ſolemnly promiſed, that in caſe 
there was no other reſource, I would 
deliver him from the ignominious 
death of a gibbet; I endeavoured to 
cheer up, and encourage him by my 
own example and high ſpirits; he 
then looked around, and recollected, 
he obſerved, that we were at no 
great diſtance from the field porre. 
J again aſked, Where is the Neiſſe? 
He pointed ſideways, ** Friend,” 
ſaid I, „ we have been ſeen mov- 
«© ing towards the Bohemian moun- 
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ce tains, where it will be ifnpoſſible 
for us to paſs, for there the c 
don is beſet, and the huſſar,, any 
« all our purſuers have taken thy 
* route.” I took him again upon 
my back, and carried him towards 
the Neiſſe; we now heard a dread. 
ful noiſe in all the neighbouring vil. 
lages, and the boors who had fur. 
rounded the deſertion cordon, were 
running about, and giving the a. 
larm on all ſides. 'The manner 0 
acting in Pruſſia, on ſuch occaſion, 
may not be known to every reader, 
I will here give a ſhort account of 
it, 

As ſoon as the alarm guns begin 
to thunder, the officers for purſuit, 
who are always named in daily or. 
ders, muſt be immediately ready, 
In each village, there are coun- 
trymen appointed to take poſſeſſion 
of all poſts round about the town, 
The officers immediately ſee if all 
theſe poſts are properly guarded, and 
if the peaſants do their duty; by 
theſe means it is ſcarcely poſſible ſot 
a ſoldier to eſcape, unleſs he has at 
leaſt been an hour upon his way be. 
fore the three firſt cannons are 
fired. 

The Neiſſe was but a little frozen; 
I took my friend and conducted him 
as far as I could wade, In the 
deepeſt part, which was not quite 
three fathoms broad, he was obliged 
to hold faſt by my hair, and in this 
2 we landed ſafe on the other 

e. 

My father had us all taught ts 
ſwim, and him I have to thank, 
that this art, which is ſo ealily 
learnt in yeuth, has many a time 
ſaved my life, and made me more 
determined in great dangers. Every 
prince, who has occaſion for ſoldi- 
ers, ſhould be attentive to this 20. 


vice, that children who ſhould mn 
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der, ought not to be afraid 
* - how uſeful would it often 
rove ! if they could ſwim, a batta- 
Fon, or at leaſt fifty volunteers, over 
4 river, and neither want bridges 
for a ſurpriſe, nor a retreat. 

Conceive how pleaſant it muſt 
have been to ſwim on the 24th of 
December, and then to remain 
eighteen. hours without ſhade or 
ſhelter, under the canopy of hea- 
ven! About ſeven o'clock in the 
evening, every cloud diſappeared, 
and it grew moon-light and froſty, 
I had my friend to carry, therefore 
was warm, but fatigued ; he, on the 
other hand, endured cold ; the pain 
of a diſlocated ancle, which I endea- 
voured in vain to reduce; and 
thereby had danger and death be- 
fore my eyes at every ſtep. 

As ſoon as we had reached the 
oppoſite ſhore of the Neiſſe, we 
were out of danger of the purſuit, 
for nobody looked for us on the road 
to Sileſia. I walked a good mile 
and a half by the fide of the river, 
but when we got to the firſt villages 
in our rear, which bounded the 
alarm cordon, and were by experi- 
ence well known to Schell, we 
found, by accident, a ſmall fiſhing- 
boat, broke the lock, ferried over, 
and in a ſhort time gained the 
mountains. There we fat ourſelves 
down upon the ſnow ; our coura 
increaſed, and we held a council of 
What was further to be done. 
a ſtick for Schell, with which he now 
and then helped himſelf forwards on 
one leg, and let me reſt a little; 
this was a work of much difficulty, 
the ſnow being very deep, and its 
lurface exceeding hard. 

Thus paſt the night, whilſt we 
tumbled about and over our knees 
in ſnow, without making much way; 
tae lofty mountains were here and 
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there inſurmountable ; the day be- 
gan to break, and we fancied our- 
elves near the borders, which were 
four German miles diſtant from 
Glatz ; but to our great terror and 
ſurpriſe, we heard the Glatz clock 
ſtrike. I now felt myſelf unable any 
longer toendure the extreme fatigue 
and cold ; the pain of my friend's 
leg became almoſt inſupportable. 
In this ſituation, and tortured by 
craving hunger, we thought it im- 
poſſible to ſurvive the day. After a 
long conſultation, we arrived, in 
about an hour and a half, at a vil- 
lage which lay at the foot of the 
mountain. About three hundred 
yards on this ſide of the village ſtood 
two ſeparate houſes, Gone + we 
took the following reſolution, which 
we immediately put into execu- 
dion. 

We had both loſt our hats in get - 
ting over the ramparts of Glatz; 
Schell, as officer of the guard, had 
ſtill his gorget and ſaſh about him, 
which might procure us ſome reſpect 
from the country people. I cut my 
finger, and beſmeared my face, ſhirt, 
ans coat, with blood, like a man 
ſhockingly wounded, at the ſame 
time bound up my head. In this 
condition, I carried Schell to the 
end of a thicket, not far from the 
houſes, where he tied my hands be- 
hind my back, but in ſuch a manner 
that I could eafily diſengage them, 

retended to be in a great paſſion, 
t about with his ſtick, and called 
for help. Two old peaſants came 
running towards us—Schell imme- 
diately cried out- Run to the 
«« village, let the judge get a cart 
and horſes ready in a moment 
have got the raſcal—he has ſtab- 
«© bed my horſe, by which I have 
« ſprained my leg—however I have 
« {laſhed him—make hafte—a cart 
D 2 e that 
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«© that he may be hanged before 
«« he dies.“ 

Thus I ſaftered myſelf to be 
dragged into a room ; one of the 
boors ran into the village. An old 
woman, and a pretty young girl, 
took compaſſion upon me, and 
brought us ſome bread and milk. 
But how was J aſtoniſhed, when the 
old countryman called Schell by his 
name, and aſſured us, that he knew 
we were the two deſerters whom an 
officer came after the night before, 
had named in the public houſe, and 
deſcribed our as. 4 with the whole 
ſtory of our flight. This peaſant 
knew Schell perſonally, for his fon 
ſerved in the ſame company, and he 
had often ſpoke to him at Habelſch- 
werd, when he was quartered there, 
Nothing now remained, but an im- 
mediate reſolution and preſence of 
mind ; I ran quickly into the ſta- 
ble, and Schell kept the old boor in 
the room, who was a very honelt 
man, and even told us the way to- 
wards Bohemia ; we were not above 


a mile and a half from Glatz, and 


had wandered backwards and for- 
wards near fix miles in the moun- 
tains. The girl followed me; I 
found three horſes in the ſtable, but 
no bridles ; I beſeeched her, in a pi- 
teous manner, to help me; ſhe was 
moved, and immediately gave me 
two. I took the horſes out—call- 
ed to Schell—he appeared with his 
lame leg helped him to mount 
the old country man cried and beg- 
ged for his horſes; but, fortunately, 
had neither the courage nor incli- 
nation to oppoſe us; for, defenceleſs 
as we were, he might at leaſt have 
detained us with a pitchfork till the 
village was alarmed. We rode off 
without either ſaddles or hats, Schell, 
in uniform, with his ſaſh and gor- 
get, and I in my red garde du 1 
uniform; but our hopes were nearly 
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fruſtrated, for my horſe would 1 
ſtir from the place; as a good rider 

however, I found means to make 
him go on. Schell rode firſt; by 
ſcarce were we a hundred paces gif. 
tant, before we ſaw the inhabitany 
haſtening out of the village; forty. 
nately for us, it was a holiday, every 
one was at church, and the peaſant, 
whom we had ſent, was obliged u 
call them out; it was about nine o 
clock, and had they been at home, 
we muſt inevitably have been lo, 
I was fatigued, and Schell lame, 
we could not poſſibly have eſcaped, 
The road led directly to Wunſchel. 
burg; there was no way of petting 
through this town, Schell had been 
228 there about a month be. 
ore; every body knew him, and 
our equipage, without either ſaddle 
or hat, looked like nothing elſe but 
deſertion. The horſes, however, 
went tolerably well, and we eſcaped 
ſafe, although there were eightyin- 
fantry and twelve huſſars polted to 
take up deſerters. We went round 
the town, through the ſuburbs, aud 
as he knew the way to Bummoern, 
we arrived ſafe there about eleven o 
clock. It was hereabouts, as I have 
already obſerved, we met captain 
Zerbſt; the joy we felt that day, is 
not to be deſcribed. 

An honeſt man, who undeſer- 
vedly pined in a priſon, and by 
his own exertions eſcapes the chains 
of ſlavery, who has, in ſpite of the 
might of kings and of mankind con- 
ſpired againſt him, procured his om 
liberty, feels, on ſuch an occaſion, (0 
great an abhorrence againſt all deſ- 
potic power, that I cannot yet con- 
ceive how I ever could determine to 
live in a monarchial ſtate, where fre- 
dom, fortune, honour, and content- 
ment, depend upon the will of a rv- 
ler. 


In all the labours I ever anden. 


jn this world, I never was overpow- 
ered with ſuch a heart-felt joy, or 
experienced ſuch glorious and pure 
delight, as at that time, when 1 
{ved the man, who, for my liberty, 
had riſqued an ignominious death, 
and carried him, upwards of twelve 
hours, upon my ſhoulders; alive, we 
never would have been brought 
back to Glatz.“ | 


—— 
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fnecdotes of Lee Boo, Second Son of 
Abba Thulle, Xing of the Pelew 
Iſlands, from the Time of his leav- 
ing Canton in the Morie Eaſt In- 
diaman to the Time of his Death : 
rom an Account of the Pelew 
Iſlands, fituated in the Weſtern 
Part of the Pacific Orean. Com- 
poſed from the Fournals and Com- 
munications of Captain Henry Wil- 
lon, and ſome of his Officers, who, 
in Augult 1783, were there ſhip- 
wrecked „in the Antelope, a Packet 
belonging to the Honourable Eaſt 
India Company, by George 
Keate, Ei. F. R. S. and S. A. 


SHALL cloſe this work with 
ſuch anecdotes of Prince Lee 
Boo, as ] have received from ſome 
of my particular friends who often 
ſaw him, added to thoſe I have y- 
f been witneſs of: —inſignificant 
25 the amount of the whole may be, 
yet I think them worth recording; 
—from a trifling ſketch, or a mere 
outline, enough may be gained of 
character, to convey to the mind no 
fallacious idea of the object aimed 
at —[n the preſent caſe, no more 
taan an outline can be delineated. 
Had not this youth, who came here 
molt a ſtranger to our language, 
and who lived little more than five 
months with us, been ſnatched away 
'v ſoon to fill an early grave, I 
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37 
might have been enabled to offer 
the public a more finiſhed picture 
of him.“ 

He was extremely deſirous of 
knowing the name and country of 
every ſhip he met at ſea, and would 
repeat what he was told over and 
over till he had fixed it well in his 
memory; and, as each inquiry was 
gratified, he made a knot on his 
Line ; but theſe knots now having 
greatly multiplied, he was obliged 
to repeat them over every day to 
refreſh his memory, and often to 
recur to Captain Wilſon, or others, 
when he had forgot what any parti- 
cular knot referred to. The othcers 
in the Morſe, with whom only he 
aſſociated, when they ſaw him thus 
buſied with his Line, uſed to ſay he 
was reading his journal. He fre- 
quently aſked after all the people of 
the Oroolong, who had gone aboard 
different ſhips at China, particular- 
ly aſter the Captain's ſon and Mr, 
Sharp. 

He had not been long & the 
voyage before he ſolicited Captain 
Wilton to get him a book, and point 
out to him the letters, that he might, 
when he kaew them, be inſtructed 
in reading; all convenient oppor- 
tunities were allotted to gratity this 
wiſh of his young pupil, who diſco- 
vered great readinels in compre- 
hending every information given 
him. 

On arriving at Saint Helena, he 
was much ſtruck with the ſoldiers 
and cannon on the fortifications ; 
and the coming in ſoon after of four 
Engliſh men of war, afforded him 
a ſight highly delighting, parti- 
cularly thoſe which had two tier of 
guns. It was explained to him that 
theſe kind of ſhips were intended 
only for fighting, and that the other 
veſſels which he then faw in the 
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Bay were deſtined for commerce, to 
tranſport and exchange from one 
country to another its produce and 
manufactures.— Captain Buller, the 
Commander of his Majeſty's ſhip 
the Chaſer, had the goodneis to take 
him on board his own, and another 
ſhip, to let him ſee the men exer- 
ciſed at the great guns and ſmall 
arms, which exceedingly impreſſed 
his imagination. . | 

Oa being carried to ſee a ſchool, 
he expreſſed a wiſh that he could 
learn as the boys did, feeling his 
own deficiency in knowledge. 

He deſired to ride on horſeback 
into the country, which he was per- 
mitted to do; he ſat well, and gal- 
loped, ſhewed no fear of falling, 
and appeared highly pleaſed both 
with the novelty and pleaiure of the 
exerciſe.” 

«« Before the Morſe quitted Saint 
Helena, the Laſcelles arrived, by 
which occurrence Lee Boo had an 
interview with his firſt friend, Mr. 
Sharpg he had a ſight of him from 
a window, and ran out with the ut- 
moſt impatience to take him by the 
hand; happy, after ſo long a ſepa- 
ration, to meet him again, and 
evincing by his ardour the grateful 
ſentiments he retained of the atten- 
tion that gentleman had ſhewn 
him. . 0 

As he drew near the Britiſh 
Channel, the number of veſſels that 
he obſerved purſuing their. different 
courſes, increaſing ſo much, he was 
obliged to give up the keeping of 
his journal ; but was ſtill very in- 

uiſitive to know whither they were 
fiting.—When the Morſe got to 
the Iſle of Wight, Captain Wilſon, 
his brother, the Prince, with ſeveral 
other paſſengers, quitted her, and 
coming in a boat between the Nee- 
dles, arrived ſafe at Portſmouth the 
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fourteenth of July 1784.—0n land. 
ing, the number and ſize ofthe men 
of war then in harbour, the vari 
of houſes, and the ramparts, were 
all objects of attraction; he ſeemed 
ſo totally abſorbed in filent ſurprize, 
that he had no leiſure to aſk a 
queſtions.—'The officer of the More 
charged with the diſpatches ſetting 
off immediately for 2 Cap- 
tain Wilſon, impatient to ſee his fg. 
mily, accompanied him, leaving his 
young traveller under the care of 
his brother, to follow him by a 
coach, which was to ſet off in the 
evening. As ſoon as he reached 
town, he was conveyed to the Cap- 
tain's houſe at Rotherhithe, where 
he was not a little happy to rejoin 
his adopted father, and in being io- 
troduced to his family. 

Though part of his journey had 
paſſed during the night, yet, with 
returning day, his eyes had full em- 
ployment on every fide ; and when 
he had got to what was now to be, 
for ſome time, his deſtined home, 
he arrived in all the natural glow of 
his youthful ſpitits. Whatever he 
had obſerved in filence, was now 
eagerly diſcloſed. He deſcribed all 
the circumſtances of his journey ; 
ſaid it was very pleaſant—that he 
had been put into a little houſe, 
which was run away with by horſes 
—that he ſlept, but ſtill was going 
on; and, whilſt he went one way, 
the fields, houſes, and trees, all 
went another—every thing, from 
the quickneſs of travelling, appea- 
ing to him to be in motion. 

At the hour of reſt he was ſhewn 
by Mr. M. Wilſon up to his cham- 
ber, where, for the firſt time, he 
ſaw a four-poſt bed ; he could ſcarce 
conceive what it meant—he jumped 
in, and jumped out again; felt and 
pulled aſide the curtains ; got _” 

* 


ted, and then got out a ſecond time, 
to admire its exterior form. At 
length, having become acquainted 
with its uſe and convenience, he 
laid himſelf down to ſleep, ſaying, 
that in England there was a houſe for 
very things 

749 * believe, more than 
a week after his arrival, when I was 
:nvited, by my late valued friend 
Robert Raſhleigh, Eiq. to dinner, 
where Captain Wilſon, and his 
young charge, were expected.— 
Lee Boo then poſſeſſed but very lit- 
tle Engliſh, yet, between words and 
action, made himſelf tolerably un- 
derſtodd, and ſeemed to comprehend 
the greater part of what was iaid to 
kim, eſpecially, having the Captain 
by him to explain whatever he did 
rot clearly comprehend, —He was 
dreſt as an Engliſhman, excepting 
that he wore his hair in the faſhion 
of his own country; appeared to be 
between nineteen and twenty years 


and had a countenance ſo ſtrongly 
marked with ſenſibility and good- 
humour, that it inſtantly prejudiced 
every one in his favour; and this 
countenance was enlivened by eyes 
ſo quick and intelligent, that they 
might really be ſaid to announce his 
thoughts and conceptions without 
tae aid of language. 

Though the accounts I had previ- 
ouly received of this nexw man (as 
he was called at Macao) had great- 
ly raiſed my expectations, yet when 
had been a little time in his com- 
pany, I was perfectly aſtoniſhed at 
tue eate and gentleneſs of his man- 
ners; he was lively and pleaſant, 
and had a politeneſs without form, 
or reſtraint, which appeared to be 
the reſult of natural good-breeding. 
as I chanced to fit near him at 


table, I paid him a great deal of 
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of age, was of a middling ſtature, 
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artention, which he ſeemed to be 
very ſenſible of. —Many queſtions 
were of courſe put to Captain Wil- 
ſon by the company, concerning this 
ere + and the country he had 

rought him from, which no Eu- 
ropean had ever viſited before; he 
obligingly entered on many parti- 
cular circumſtances which were 
highly intereſting, ſpoke of the bat- 
tles in which his people had aſſiſted 
the King of Pelew, and of the pecu- 
liar manner the natives had of tying 


up their hair when going to war; 


Lee Boo, who fully underſtood what 
his friend was explaining, very 
obligingly, and unaſked, untied his 
own, and threw it into the form 
Captain Wilſon had been deſcrib- 
in Bo . - 

K I went to Rotherhithe, a few days 
after, to ſee Captain Wilſon ; Lee 
Boo was reading at a window, he 
recolleted me inſtantly, and flew 
with eagerneſs to the door to meet 
me, looked on me as a friend, and 
ever after attached himſelf to me, 
appearing to be happy whenever 
we met together.—In this viſit I 
had a good deal of converſation with 
him, and we mutually managed to 
be pretty well underſtood by each 
other ; he ſeemed to be pleaſed with 
every thing about him, ſaid, 41 
fine country, fine ſtreet, fine coach, and 
houſe upon houſe up to Hy, putting al- 
ternately one hand above another, 
by which I found (their own habi- 
tations being all on the ground) that 
every ſeparate ſtory of our buildings 
he at that time conſidered as a diſ- 
tinct houſe.“ 

« After he had been awhile ſettled, 
and a little habituated to the man- 
ners of this country, he was ſent 
every day to an Academy at Ro- 
therhithe, to be inſtructed in read- 
ing and writing, which he was him- 
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ſelf eager to attain, and moſt aſſi- 
duous 1n learning ; his whole de- 
portment, whilſt there, was ſo en- 
gaging, that it not only gained him 
the eſteem of the gentleman under 
whoſe tui:ion he was placed, but alſo 
the affection of his young compa- 
nions ;—in the hours of receſs, when 
he returned to the Captain's houſe, 


he amuſed the whole family by his 


vivacity, noticing every particula- 
rity he ſaw in any of his ſchool-fel- 
lows, with great good-humour mi- 
micking their different manners, 
ſometimes ſaying he would have a 
ſchool of his own when he returned 
to Pelew, and ſhould be thought 
very wiſe when he taught the great 


people their letters.“ 


Wherever this young man went, 
nothing eſcaped his obſervation ; 
he had an ardent deſire of informa- 
tion, and thankfully received it, al- 
ways expreſſing a wiſh to know by 
what means effects which he no- 
ticed, were produced. I was one 
day in company with him, where a 
young lady ſat down to the harpſi- 
. to ſee how he was affected 
with muſic; he appeared greatly 
ſurprized that the inſtrument could 
throw out ſo much ſound ; it was 
opened, to let him ſee its interior 
conſtruction, he pored over it with 

eat attention, watching how the 
Jacks were moved, and ſeemed far 
more diſpoſed to puzzle out the 
means which produced the ſounds, 
than to attend to the muſic that was 
playing. He was afterwards re- 
queited to give us a Pelew ſong ; he 
did not wait for thoſe repeated in- 
treaties which ſingers ulually re- 

uire, but obligingly began one as 
oon as aſked ; the tones, however, 
were ſo harſh and diſcordant, and 


his breaſt ſeemed to labour with ſo 


much exertion, that his whole coun - 


tenance was changed by it, 54 
every one's ears ſtunned with the 
horrid notes. From this ſample of hec 
Pelew finging, it is not to be wor. 
dered, that a chorus of ſuch per- 
formers had the effect (as hath been 
related) of making our countrymen 
at Oroolong fly to their arms zit 
might, in truth, have alarmed x 
whole garriſon.— Though when he 
had been ſome time here, he readi. ex 
ly caught twoorthree Engliſh ſongs, or 
in which his voice appeared by ng 
means inharmonious. 
Lee Boo's temper was very mild 
and compaſſionate, diſcovering, in 
various inſtances, that he had 
brought from his father's territories 
that ſpirit of philanthropy, which we 
have ſeen reigned there ; yet he at 
all times governed it by diſcretion 
and judgment.—If he ſaw the young 
aſking relief, he would rebuke them 
with what little Engliſh he was ma- 
ſter of, telling them, it was a ſhame 
to beg when they were able to work; 
but the intreaties of old age he could 
never withſtand, ſaying, muſt give 
poor old man —old man no able 10 
work, 

I am perfectly convinced, that 
Captain Wilſon, from the conhi- 
dence which the King had repoſed in 
him, would have held himſelf invio- 
lably bound to protect and ſerve 
this young creature ta the utmoſt 
extent of his abilities; but, inde- 
pendant of what he felt was due to 
the noble character of Abba Thulle, 
there was ſo much gentleneſs, and 
ſo much gratitude lodged at Lee 
Boo's heart, that not only the Cap- 
tain, but every part of his family, 
viewed him with the warmeſt ſenti- 
ments of difintereſted affection.— 
Mr. H. Wilſon, the Captain's on, 
being a youth of a very amiable 
character, and a few years * 
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than Lee Boo, they had, during 
their voyage to, and ſtay in China, 
become mutually attached to each 
other, and meeting again under the 
father's roof, their triendſhip was 
all more cemented; the young 
Prince looked on him as a brother, 
and, in his leiſure hours from the 
Academy, was happy to find in him 
a companion to converſe with, to 
exerciſe the throwing of the ſpear, 
or partake in any innocent recrea- 
tion. 

Boyam, the Malay, whom the 
King had ſent to attend on his ſon, 
proving an unprincipled, diſhoneſt 
fellow, Lee Boo was ſo diſguſted 
with his conduct, that he intreated 


Captain Wilion to fend him back 


to Sumatra (which he had learned 
was the Malay's own country); and 
Tom Roſe, a man of tried fidelity, 
and who had picked up a great deal 
of the Pelew language, being at 
this time in England, was engaged 
to ſupply his place; an exchange 
which gave great ſatisfaction to all 
parties, 

Captain Wilſon being now and 
then incommoded with ſevere head- 
achs, which were ſomet: mes reliev- 
ed by lying down o the bed; on 
theſe occaſions the feelings of Lee 
Boo were ever alarmed. He ap- 
peared always unhappy, would 
creep up 1oitly to his proteCtor's 
chamber, and fit filent by his bed- 
ide for a long time together, with- 
out moving, peeping gently from 
time ro time between the curtains, 
to {ce if he ſlept, or lay eaſy. 

As the anecdotes of this ſingular 
youth are but ſcanty, being all un- 
tortunately limited to a very ſhort 
pert d, I would unwillingly, in this 
place, withhold one, where his own 
heart, deſcribed itſelf. The captain 
laving been all the morning in Lon- 


41 
don, after dinner aſked his ſon if he 
had been at ſome place, he had, be- 
fore he went to town, directed him 
to call at, with a particular meſſage ? 
The fact was, the two young friends 
had been amuſing themſelves with 
throwing the ſpear, and the-buſineſs 
had been totally forgotten.ä—Ca 

tain Wilſon was hurt at the neal, | 
and told his ſon it was very idle and 

careleſs ; this being ſpoken in an 
impatient tone of voice, which Lee 
Boo conceiving was a mark of anger 
in the father, ſlipt unobſerved out 
of the parlour, The matter was 
inſtantly forgotten, and ſomething 
elſe talked of, when Lee Boo being 
miſſed, Harry Wilſon was ſent to 
look after him, who finding him in 
a back room quite dejected, deſired 
him to return to the family ; Lee 
Boo took his young friend by the 
hand, and on entering the parlour 
went up to the father, and, laying 
hold of his hand joined it with that 
of his ſon, and preſſing them toge- 
ther, dropped over both thoſe tears 
of ſenſibility, which his affectionate 
heart could not on the occaſion ſup- 

reſo. 

Captain Wilſon and the young 
Prince dining with me early after 
his arrival, 1 was aſking how he was 
affected by painting; on mention- 
ing the ſubject, Dr. Carmichael 
Smyth, whom I had requeſted to 
meet this ſtranger, wiſhed me to 
bring a miniature of myſelf, that 
we might all thereby obſerve if it 
ſtruck him; he took it in his hand, 
and inſtantly darting his eyes to- 
ward me, called out, Mir Keate 
very nice, very good. — The cap- 
tain then aſking him, if he under- 
ſtood what it fignified ? he replied, 
Lee Boo underſtand well—that Mifſer 
Keate die this Miffer Keete live. - 
A treatiſe on the utility and intent 
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of portrait-painting could not have 
better defined the art than this little 
ſentence. 

Mrs. Wilſon deſiring Lee Boo, 
who was on the oppoſite ſide of the 
table, to ſend her ſome cherries, 
perceiving that he was going to take 
them up with his fingers, jocoſely 
noticed it to him, he inſtantly re- 
forted to a ſpoon ; but, ſenſible that 
he had diſcovered a little unpolite- 
neſs, his countenance was in a mo- 
ment ſuffuſed with a bluſh, that vi- 
Ably forced itſelf through his dark 
complexion.“ 

He was fond af riding in a coach 
beyond any other conveyance, be- 
cauſe, he ſaid, people could be car- 
ried where they wanted to go, and 
at the ſame time fit and converſe 
together. He ſeemed particularly 
pleaſed at going to church, and, 
though he could not comprehend the 
ter\ice, yet he perfectly underſtood 
the intent of it, and always behaved 
there with remarkable propriety and 
attention. 

Captain Wilſon kept him from 

oing abroad, except to viſit friends, 
= the reaſon already afiigned *, as 
as alſo from another prudeatial con- 
fideration, that his mind might be 
tranquil, nor too much drawn off 
from the great object in view, the 
attaining the language, which would 
enable him to comprehend fully 
every purpoled information, and to 
enjoy better whatever he ſhould then 
be ſhewn. The river, the ſhipping, 
and the bridges he was forcibly 
ſtruck with; and he was ſeveral 
times taken to ſee the guards exer- 
ciſed and march in St. James's 
park, a fight which gratified him 
much, every thing that was military 


greatly engaging his attention, I. 
a young creature, ſituated as he 
was, and whoſe eye and mind were 
ever in queſt of information, cir. 
cumſtances perpetually occurred, 
that at the time intereſted thoſe who 
were about him, but which a? pre. 


ſent would be treſpaſſing too much 


on the reader to mention. 

I went to ſee him the mornin 
after Lunardi's firſt aſcent in the 
ballaan, not doubting but that! 
ſhould have found him to the greateſt 
degree aſtoniſhed at an exhibition 
which had excited ſo much curioſity 
even amongf ourſelves ; but, to my 
great ſurprize, it did not appear to 
have engaged him in the leaſt, He 
ſaid, he thought it a very fullifp 
thing te ride in the air like a bird, 
when a man could travel jo much 
mare pleaſantly on horjeback, or in « 
coach. - He was either not aware of 
the difficulty, or hazard of the en- 
terprize, or it is not improbable 
that a man flying up through the 
clouds, ſuſpended at a balloon, 
might have been ranked by him asa 
common occurrence, in a country 
which was perpetually ſpreading 
before him ſo many ſubjects of ſur- 
prize.“ HEE 

« He was now proceeding with 
haſty ſtrides in gaining the Engliſh 
language, and advancing ſo rapidly 
with his pen, that he would proba- 
bly in a ſhort time have written 2 
very fine hand, when he was over- 
taken with that very diſeaſe, which 
with ſo much caution had been 
guarded againſt. On the 16th of 
December he felt himſelf much in- 
diſpoſed, and in a day or two after 


an eruption appeared all over him. 


— Captain Wilſon called to inform 


* Leſt he ſhould accidentally catch the ſmall-pox, for which it was intended that 


he ſhould be inoculated, 


me 


me of his uneaſineſs, and was then 
ing to Dr. Carmichzel Smyth, 
to requeſt he would ſee him, appre- 
hending that it might be the ſmall- 


x, 

"Dr. Smyth, with whoſe profeſ- 
Gonal abilities are united every ac- 
compliſhment of the ſcho'ar and the 
gentleman, and whoſe friendſhip I 
teel a pride in acknowledging my- 
{c'f long poſſeſſed of, defired me to 
o with him to Rotherhithe. When 
he deſcended from Lee Boo's cham- 
ber (where he rather wiſhed me not 
to go) he told the family that there 
was not a doubt with reſpe& to the 
diſeaſe, and was ſorry to add (what 
he thought 1t right to prepare them 
for) that the appearances were ſuch 
as almoſt totally precluded the hope 
of a favourable termination; but 
that he had ordered whatever the 
reſent moment required. Captain 
Wilſon earneſtly ſolicited the conti- 
nuance, if poſſible, of his viſits, 
and was aſſured, that, however in- 
convenient the diſtance, he would 
daily attend the iſſue of the diſ- 
temper. 

When I went the ſecond day, I 
found Mr. Sharp there, a gentleman 
ſo often mentioned in the foregoing 
narrative, who, hearing of his 
young friend's illneſs, had come to 
aſt Captain Wilſon, nor ever ſtir- 
red from the houſe, till poor Lee 
Boo had yielded to his fate. 

The Captain having never had 
the ſmall-pox himſelf, was now pre- 
cluded going into Lee Boo's room, 
wo, informed of the cauſe, acqui- 
eſced in being deprived of ſeeing 
him, ſtill continuing to be fall of 
inqufries after his health, fearing he 
might catch the diſeaſe ; but though 
Captain Wilſon complied with the 
requeit of his family in not going 
into the chamber, yet he never ab- 
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ſented himſelf from the houſe ; and 
Mr. Sharp conſtantly took care that 
every direction was duly attended to, 
and from him I received the account 
of our unfortunate young ſtranger 
during his illneſs, which he bore 
with great firmneſs of mind, never 
2 to take any thing that was 
ordered for him, when told that Dr. 
Smyth, (to whoſe opinion he paid 
the greateſt deference) defired it.— 
Mrs. Wilſon happening to have 
ſome indifpoſition at this time, 
which confined her to her bed, Lee 
Boo, on hearing of it, became im- 
patient, ſaying, What, Mether ill! 
Lee Boo get up to ſee her: which he 
did, and would go to her apart- 
ment, to be ſatisfied how ſhe really 
was. 

On the Thurſday before his death, 
walking acroſs the room, he looked 
at himſelf in the glaſs (his face 
being then much ſwelled and disfi- 
gured); he ſhook his head, and 
turned away, as if diſguſted at his 
own appearance, and told Mr. 
Sharp, that bis father and mother 
much grieve, for they knew he was 
very fick; this he repeated ſeveral 
times.——At night, growing worſe, 
he appeared to think himſelf in 
danger; he took Mr. Sharp by the 
* and, fixing his eyes ſtedfaſtly 
on him, with earneſtneſs ſaid, Good 


friend, when you go to Pelexw, tell 


Abba T hulle that Lee Boo take much 
arink to make ſmall-pox go away, but 
he die; hat the Captain and Mother 
(meaning Mrs. Wilſon) very kind— 
all Engliſh ver good men; — a 
much ſorry he could not ſpeak to the 


king the number of fine things the 


Engliſh bad got.—Then he reckoned 
what had been given him as pre- 
ſents, which he wiſhed Mr. Sharp 
would diſtribute, when he went 
back, among the Chiefs; and re- 

queſted 
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queſted that very particular care 
might be taken of the blue glaſs 
barrels on pedeſtals, which he di- 
reed ſhould be given to the King. 
Poor Tom Role, who ſtood at the 
foot of his young maſter's bed, was 
ſhedding tears at hearing all this, 
which Lee Boo obſerving, rebuked 
him for his weakneſs, aſking, hy 
ſhould he be crying ſo becauſe Lee Boo 
die ? 

Whatever he felt, his ſpirit was 
above complaining ; and Mrs. Wil- 
ſon's chamber being adjoining to 
his own, he often called out to in- 
quire if ſhe was better, always add- 
ing, leſt ſhe might ſuffer any diſ- 
quietude on his account, Lee Boo do 
well, Mother, The ſmall-pox, which 
had been out eight or nine days, not 


riſing, he began to feel himſelf - 


ſink, and told Mr. Sharp Je was go- 
ing away. His mind, however, re- 
mained perfectly clear and calm to 
the laſt, though what he ſuffered in 
the latter part of his exiſtence was 
ſevere indeed ; the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution ſtruggled long and hard 
againſt the venom of his diſtemper, 
till exhauſted nature yielded in the 
conteſt.”? 
„Captain Wilſon notified to the 
India Houſe the unfortunate death 
of this young man; and received or- 
ders to conduct every thing with 
proper decency reſpecting his fune- 
ral. He was interred in Rother- 
hithe church-yard, the Captain and 
his brother attending. All the 
young people of the Academy join- 
ed in this teſtimony of regard ; and 
the concourſe of people at the church 
was ſo great, that it appeared as if 
the whole pariſh had aſſembled to 
Join in ſeeing the laſt ceremonies 
aid to one who was ſo much be. 
loved by all who had known him in 
It, , 
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The India Company, ſoon after 
ordered a tomb to be erected over 


his grave, with- the following in. 
ſcription, which I have tranſcribed 
from it : 


To the Memory 
of Prince LEE Boo, 
A native of the PERLE, or PALos Iſlands: 
and Son to ABBA THULLE, Rupack , 
or King 
of the Iſland Coorooraa; 
who departed this Life on the 27th of De. 
cember 1784, 
aged 20 Years; 
This Stone is inſcribed, 
by the Honourable United EasT IX IA 
COMPANY, 
as a Teſtimony of Eſteem, 
for the humane and kind Treatment affordes 
by nis FATHER to the Crew of their Ship 
the ANTELOPE, Captain WIIsox, 
which was wrecked off that Iſland 
in the Night of the gth of Auguſt 1783. 


Stop, Reader, ſtop !—let NATuxE claim a 
Tear— 
A Prince of Mine, LEE Boo, lies bury'd 


here. 


2 — 


Some Remarks and Anecdotes relative 
to the late Ducheſs of Kingſton; 
from An Authentic Detail of Par- 
ticulars relative to her Grace, du- 
ring her Connection with the Duke, 
her Reſidence at Dreſden, Vienna, 
St. Peterſburgh, Paris, &c. 


« HE was a woman, the lead- 
ing features of whoſe charac- 

ter are more diſcoverable from a 
review of her conduct, than from 
any delineation in the power of the 
pen to give. If ſhe might be al- 
lowed to know herſelf, her own de- 
ſcription of the mutability of her 
nature ſhould paſs for the truth. 
Her words were theſe : ©* I ſhould 
«« deteſt myſelf, if I were two hours 
« in the ſame temper.” What ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe verified; for ſire was alter- 
6 nately 


changing from humour to 
— This inſtability it was 
which, in the early part of life, oc- 
caſioned her to be ſurrounded more 
with admirers, than friends; and 
from the hour of her conviction, to 
the moment of her death, ſhe had 
not one friend attached to her from 
a principle of cordial eſteem. The 
Empreſs of Ruſſia was much diſ- 
ſed to favour her; but, after the 
novelty of the meeting was over, 
there was even too much of ſame- 
neſs in the interviews with her Ma- 
ielty, to be endured. Thoſe to 
whom the Ducheſs ſhewed any thing 
lice ſteadineſs, were companions of 
her own ſelection, and ſhe was ever 
{ure to err moſt groſsly in her choice. 
Her benefits, and her friendſhips, 
were beſtowedon the unworthy, Of 
the latter aſſertion, the following 
anecdote is a proof: 
In one of her peregrinations, the 
Ducheſs met with a perſon, habited 
asa pilgrim. His figure was a goou 
one. In his eye there was penetra- 
tion, and in the whole of his coun- 
tenance there was marked expreſ- 
lion, He was much inclined to 
cultivate an intimacy with the 
Ducheſs; but he rather choſe to 
correſpond, than converſe with her. 
This aroſe from a conſciouſneſs of a 
brilliancy of ſtyle of which he was 
maſter; and, inſtantly perceiving 
how open to flattery the lady was, 
he thought it could be more deli- 
cately conveyed in an epiſtolary 
way, He carried his point—left 
her Grace, when ſhe ſtrongly ſoli- 
cited him to remain with her. The 
correſpondence commenced. 'The 
letters teemed with profeſſions of 
admiration of ſo illuſtrious a cha- 
racter as the Ducheſs, She was 
more than woman! The wonder 
of the age! and deſerving celebrity 
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to the end of time! This incenſe 


was the more acceptable, becauſe 


offered by a total ſtranger. Her 
Grace became enamoured with the 
pilgrim, and, as there was ſomething 
of myſtery in his manner and garb, 
ſhe was ſolicitous to have the whole 
explained. This favour, however, 
was denied, and the only thing 
which ſhe could obtain was, an ap- 
pointment to meet her at a future 
time. The correſpondence, in the 
interim, continued; and the letters 
were in the ſame adulatory vein. 
The appointed time arrived; and 
the Ducheſs, inſtead of a pz/grim, met 
an ab6e, It then became neceſſary 
to throw the veil a little afide. The 
ſtranger gave an account of himſelf, 
and thus ran his ſtory:— That he 
was by birth an Albanian Prince. 
That he had travelled through Eu- 
rope, under different diſguiſes, and 
nad only formed attachments with 
the moſt exalted perſonages. At 
Berlin, Prince Henry of Pruſſia had 
honoured him with his intimacy z 


at Rome, moſt of the cardinals were 


his familiars; their Neapolitan ma- 
jeſties particularly eſteemed him; 
and with the Emperor of Germany, 
he was moſt intimate! This ſtyle 
was the very thing. It operated 
like a charm. The name of the 
ſtranger was required; and he an- 
nounced his travelling one to be 
„ Worta.,” Who Worta really 
was, the Ducheſs never inquired. 
She took it on truſt that he was a 
very great man; and as for his ho- 
neſty, it was a quality entirely out 
of the queſtion. The diamond box 
was exhibited to Worta, and he ad- 
mired as the Ducheſs directed. A 
ring of value was preſented him ; 
and he being a prince, it was deem- 
ed very gracious in him to accept 
it. At laſt, the object in view was 

diſcloſed, 
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diſcloſed. Worta having ſatisfied 
himſelf with the viſits he made to 
the different courts of the reigning 
powers, propoſed returning to his 
own country; and could his bed be 
honoured with a partner like the 
Ducheſs, a ſcene of connubial feli- 
city would be completed. To this 
language the Ducheſs liſtened with 
infinite pleaſure; and, had there 
not been an inſurmountable obſta- 
cle, ſhe actually would have given 
her hand and fortune to an adven- 
turer. This Worta very lately com- 
mitted ſeveral forgeries in Holland, 
and being apprehended, he diſ- 
patched himſelf by a doſe of poi- 
ſon “. 

As a contraſt to this inſtance of 
impoſture and credulity, there was 
a real prince, who made the Ducheſs 
an offer of his hand, and that after 
an attachment which had ſubſiſted 
twenty years. On a viſit to the 
court of Saxony, the Ducheſs firſt 
met Prince Radzivil, an illuſtrious 
. perſonage, who had pretenſions to 
the crown of Poland +.' This high 
character lived in a ſtyle of digni- 
fied ſplendor, which excited the ad- 
miration of thoſe who knew not the 
amount of his immenſe revenues. 
'The Ducheſs, ſtruck with the gran- 
deur of his ſtate, practiſed every 
ingratiating art which might attract 
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eſteem. In this, ſhe proved (6 (9, 
ceſsful as to engage the heart of ihe 
Prince in her favour. This was aj 
ſhe wanted; for, the conſequence, 
of the engagement were, mapnig. 
cent preſents, and a Correſpondence 
carried on, during a ſucceſſion of 
years. When the Ducheſs wa, 
about to make a ſecond viſit to Pe. 
ter ſburgh, propoſing to travel thi. 
ther by land, ſhe ſignified; in a ler. 
ter to Prince Radzivil, her inten. 
tion of taking his dominions in her 
route. The Prince, the force of 
whoſe affection had not been abated 
by time, received the determina- 
tion as an announcement of his ap. 
proaching happineſs. The place of 
meeting was fixed, and, as there 
was ſomething fingularly romantic 
in the ſtyle in which the interview 
was conducted, a deſcription of it, 
as detailed by a foreign gentleman, 
who was of the party, may not prove 
unentertaining to the reader, 
Berge, a village in a duchy be- 
longing to Prince Radzivil, was aſ- 
ſigned for the rendezvous. It is ſi- 
tuated about forty miles from Riga. 
The Ducheſs being there arrived, 
was waited on by an officer in the 
retinue of the Prince, who was com- 
mifſioned to inform her Grace, that 
his maſter propoſed to diſpenſe with 
the ceremonials of rank, and viſit 


„ Worta, whoever he might be, was entitled to praiſe, as a man of talents, 
During the conteſt between Great Britain and America, he wrote ſeveral little 
pieces, in ſupport of what he termed The honourable cauſe of les pauvres Ame- 
ic rjcains.” Beſide this ſubject, there is a ſmall tract by Worta, intitled, “ L Ho- 
« roſcope Politique.” In this he extols the character of Prince Henry of Pruſſia, 
whom he ſtyles his dear and intimate friend. There is alſo another ſmall A 
tion, containing a ſelection of Poetic Pieces, profeſſedly tranſlated from a Turkiſh 
author, but really written by Worta. His language, in proſe, is energetic in the 
extreme; in poetry, it is mellifluous, and full of tenderneſs. He had certainly 
ſtrong feelings, and a very ſuperior underſtanding. To each of his publications, 
there is an engraving of binnſelf prefixed, which is encircled 4 ſtars, and rays, 
from a ſmall repreſented ſun, darting on the top of his head. He was, altogether, 
a moſt extraordinary character. 


+ This uluſtrious Pole is now living, and about ſixty-five years of age. 
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her as a friend. The next morning 
was the time ſpecified for this viſit 
taking place. In the interim, the 
Ducheſs was entreated to permit 
herſelf to be eſcorted to an hotel, 
ten miles diſtant, whither the Prince 
had diſpatched his own cooks, and 
other attendants, to wait on her 
Grace. The next morning, the 
wiſit, without ceremony, took place, 
and thus was it conducted. Prince 
Radzivil came with forty carriages, 
each drawn by fix horſes ; and the 
diferent vehicles contained his 
nieces, the ladies of his principa- 
lity, and other illuſtrious characters. 
In addition to theſe, there were fix 
hundred horſes led in train, a thou- 
ſand dogs, and ſeveral boars; a 
guard of huſſars completed the ſuite. 
Such an aſſemblage, in a country 
{ſurrounded by wood, gave an air of 
romance to the interview, which 
was ſtill more heightened by the 
manner in which the Prince con- 
trived to amuſe his female gueſt, 
He made two feaſts, and they were 
ordered in the following ſtyle. The 
Prince had cauſed a village to be 
erected, conſiſting of forty houſes, 
all of wood, and fancifully decorated 
with leaves and branches. Theſe 
houſes formed a circle; in the mid- 
dle of which, three ſpacious rooms 
were erected, one for the Prince, a 
ſecond for his ſuite, and the third 
for the repaſt. Entering the vil- 
lage, in the way to the rooms, all 


the houſes were ſhut, and the inhabi- 


tants appeared to have retired to 
reſt, The entertainment, at the 
rooms, opened with ſplendid fire- 
works, on an adjoining piece of 
water, and two veſſels encountered 
each other in a mock engagement, 


The feaſt ſucceeded. —E very thing 
was ſerved on plate, and ſumptuous 
were the diſhes, The Ducheſs, who 
was faſcinated by a reception ſo ſu- 
perb, entered with all the exhilara- 
tion of ſpirits into the feſtivity of 
the evening; and amuſed the com- 
pany with the following ſong : 


« Dans mon petit reduit, 
« Je vis a mon aiſe, 

« Te n'ai qu'une table, et un lit, 
« Un yerre, et une chaiſe. 


4 Mais je m'en fert chaque jour, 

„% Pour careſſer tour à tour, 

« Ma peinte et ma mie au guet, 
„% Ma peinte et ma mie.” 


The feaſt being ended, Prince 
Radzivil conducted the Ducheſs to 
the village, the houſes of which 
were ſhut before, and on a ſudden 
they were converted into forty open 
ſhops, brilliantly Poa and 
containing the richeſt commodities 
of different kinds. From theſe 
ſhops the Prince ſelected a variety 


of articles, and preſented them to 


the Duchels. A magnificent topaz, 
rings, boxes, trinkets of all deſerip- 
tions, compoſed the gifts“. The 
company then returned to the rooms, 
which were thrown into one, and a 
ball was opened by Prince Radzivil 
and the Ducheſs. The minuets and 
dances being concluded, the com- 
pany quitted the ball- room, and in 
an inſtant it was in a blaze; com- 
buſtible matter having been pre- 
viouſly diſpoſed throughout every 
part of the building. The people 
of the village were ſeen dancing 
round the fire. This entertainment, 
which is unexaggerated in the de- 
ſcription, was ſuppoſed to have coſt 


The Ducheſs, through life, had been accuſtomed to receive preſents ; and a 
treat part of her perſonal property was acquired in this manner, 


Prigc 


Prince Radzivil, at a moderate com- 
putation, five thouſand pounds. 

His Highneſs ended not here. 
At a country ſeat, ten miles from 
Niceiffuis, his favourite town, he gave 
a ſecond feaſt to the Ducheſs. This 
feaſt was followed by a boar hunt; 
for the purpoſe of which, his dogs 
had been brought. The hunt was 
in a wood, at night. A regiment 
of huſſars, with lighted torches in 
their hands, formed a circle; witain 
which were huntſmen alſo with 
torches. The boar, thus ſurrounded 
by fire, was intimidated, and, af- 
ter the uſual ſport, he fell a victim 
to his purſuers. At this hunt at- 
tended a numerous party of the 
Poliſh nobility. During fourteen 
days, the time of the Ducheſs's con- 
tinuance with Prince Radzivil, ſhe 
dined and ſlept in different houſes 
belonging to the Prince. As the 
retinue moved from place to place, 
they, on every third or fourth day, 
met a camp, formed of the Prince's 
own guard. 'Travelling at night 
from Niceiffuis, the roads were illu- 
minated ; guards accompanied as 
eſcorts, and, on the arrival of the 
Ducheſs at the different towns be- 
longing to the duchy of the Prince, 
the magiſtrates waited on her with 
their gratulations, and the cannon 
were fired, Here was tranſporting 
ſatisfaction! and yet, ſuch was the 
oddity of the - Ducheſs, ſo unique 
was ſhe in character, mind, and 
feeling, that, at the moment of 
her being complimented with a 
feu de joye, ſhe only thus expreſſed 
her ſentiments of the princely treat- 
ment: He may fire as much as 
«© he pleaſes, but he ſhall not hit 
* my mark!“ Theſe were her own 


* Count Oginſti is now alive, and univerſally revered. 
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words; the commentary on them { 
obvious. p 

Beſide this extraordinary diſplay 
of magnificence, the Ducheſs, du. 
ring her reſidence in Poland, had 
allo the honour to be entertained 
by one of the firſt characters in 
the theatre of the world. This was 
Count Oginſk1* ; of whom the late 
king of Pruſſia had fo exalted an 
opinion, that he diſpatched a letter 


to him, with the following ſuper. 


ſcribed orders: * This 18 to he 
«« forwarded to the Ornament of 
« Human Nature!“ Such a con. 
pliment, from a Sovereign who was 
not eaſily miſtaken in characters, 
muſt have been highly flattering, 
But it did not exceed the merits of 
the Count; he was great, in eve 
ſenſe of the word. Beſide being 
the munificent rewarder of talents, 
and the univerſal ſuccourer of the 
diſtreſſed, his accompliſhments were 
of the moſt endearing kind. At a 
concert which he gave the Ducheſs, 
he performed on fax different inſtru- 
ments, His eſtabliſhment for mu- 
ſical entertainments coſt him 5 
thouſand ducats a year; about twenty- 
five thouſand pounds of our money, 
He had a theatre, in which plays, 
in the French, German, and Poliſh 
languages, were acted. Horſes he 
had from the remoteſt countries; 
one, which he ſhewed the Duchels, 
was brought him from Jeruſalem, 
With Louis the XVth he had lived 
on terms of intimacy, reſiding nine 
years at the court of France. He 
painted inimitably; and, among 
other articles, the Ducheſs ſaw a 
piece of his execution, which ori- 
inated from the following incident: 


Louis the XVth and the Count were 


walking 


CHARACTERS. 


ing in a garden, and the French 
A b off a branch of an 
apple- tree, in high bloſſom, and 
throwing it at the count, he ſaid, 
40 Ogiuſkt, you muſt paint that for 
me.” The count obeyed ; and the 
demiſe of the n before 
the picture was finiſhed, it remained 
in the poſſeſſion of the count. At 
the manſion of this nobleman, the 
Ducheſs continued a few days; and 
Prince Radzivil accompanying her 
there, an emulation ſeemed to pre- 
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vail who moſt ſhould ſhew her a 
marked attention. She was, how- 
ever, ſhackled, as it were, in mind. 
There was ſameneſs even in prince- 
ly ſplendor; and ſameneſs to her 
was ever diſguſting. An awventu- 
rier, like Worta, could have ſuc- 
ceeded, where a prince, like Radzi- 
vil, failed of his point“. The one 
was a fixed, the other an eccentric 
character; and eccentricity, in every 
variation of form or action, accorded 
moſt forcibly with her feelings. 


In ſo heterogeneous a character as that of the lady who is the ſubject of this 


detail, it is difficult to diſcriminate the propenſities, and pronounce how far they 
are influenced by any 2 motive, or paſſion. The Ducheſs had an apparent 
attachment to a Poliſh Biſhop, the Biſbop of Wilna. She alſo, when at Rome, 


diſcovered ſomething more than friendſhip for the Patriarch of Feruſalem. The 
Biſhop of Vilua firſt ſaw the Ducheſs at Rome, He is a moſt amiable character; 
but perhaps it was more the vanity of inconſiſtency, than any real affection, which 
adtuated the Ducheſs in her apparent tenderneſs. To contemn the offers of Prince 
Radzivil, whom ſhe actually might have married, and have had the loſs of her 
fortune abundantly compenſated, and to defire an union where it could not be ob- 


tained, was that ſpecies of contrariety, which diſtinguiſhed this lady through life, 
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Some Obſervations on the Heat of 
Wells and Springs in the Iſland of 
Jamaica, and on the Temperature 
of the Earth below the Surface in 
different Climates. By John Hun- 
ter, M. D. F. R. S.; communi- 
cated by the Hon. Henry Caven- 
diſh, F. R. S. From Philofophical 
Tranſactions of the Royal Society of 
London, Pol. Ixxviii. Part i. 


To the Hon. Mr. Cavenpisn. 


SIR, 

H E following obſervations on 
the heat of ſprings and wells, 
and their application towards de 
termining the mean temperature of 
the earth in different climates, were 
ſuggeſted by you in ſome converſa- 
tion on that ſubject, previous to my 
going to Jamaica in 1780, lt you 
think them deſerving the attention 
of the Royal Society, I muſt beg the 
favour of you to lay them before that 

learned body. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

JOHN HUNTER. 


TH E great difference between the 
temperature of the open air, and 
that of deep. caverns or mines, has 
long been taken notice of, both as 
matter of curioſity and ſurprize. 


* Vid. Martine's Eſſays, p. 319. 
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After thermometers were brought to 
a tolerable degree of perfection, and 
meteorological regiſters were kept 
with accuracy, it became a problem, 
to determine what the cauſe was of 
this difference between the heat of 
the air, and the heat of the earth; 
for it was ſoon found, that the tem- 
perature of mines and caverns did } 
not depend upon any thing peculiar 
to them ; but that a certain depth 
under ground, whether in a cave, 
a mine, or a well, was ſufficient to 
produce a very ſenſible difference in 
the heat. In obſervations of this 
kind, there was perhaps nothing 
more ſtriking, than that the heat in 
ſuch caves was nearly the ſame in 
ſummer and winter; and this even 
in changeable climates, that admit- 
ted of great variation between the 
extremes of heat in ſummer, and 
cold in winter. There is an ex- 
ample of this in the cave of the 
Royal Obſervatory at Paris. The 
explanations, which have been at- 
tempted of this phænomenon, have 
turned chiefly upon a ſuppoſition, 
that there was an internal ſource 0! 
heat in the earth itſelf, totally inde- 
pendent of the influence of the ſun?. 
M. de Mairan has beſtowed much 
labour on this ſubject, and by obſer- 
vation and calculation is led to con- 


clude 


tlude, that of the 1026® of heat (by 
Reaumur's. ſcale), which he finds 
o be the heat of ſummer at Paris, 
0 02 only proceed from the ſun, 
ind the remaining 9915,98 from the 
tarth, by emanations of heat from 
he center“. The proportion rthere- 
{re of heat derived from this lat- 
ter fource is to that of the ſun, as 
:1,16 to 1. It mult be evident, 
dat an hypotheſis of this kind, 
which renders the influence of the 
{un of ſmall account, is directly 
contrary to the general experience 
aud conviction o mankind. With- 
cut entering, however, into any 
dicuſton of the data from whence 
M. de Mairan draws his concluſi- 
015, it will be more fatisfaQtory to 
conſider what the effect of the ope- 
ration of thoſe laws of heat, with 
which we are acquainted, would 
. firſt, it is well known, that 
beat in all bodies has a tendency to 
difuſe itſelf equally through every 
part of them, till they become of 
the ſame temperature. Again, bo- 
dies of a large maſs are both cooled 
1nd heated ſlowly. Beſides the 
mas of matter, there are two other 
conſiderations of much 1mportance 
in the low or quick tranſmiſſion of 
heat through bodies; theſe are their 
liferent conducting powers, and 
their being in a ſtate of ſolidity or 
feidity, The conducting powers 
of heat are well known to be very 
12r10us in different bodies; nor are 
biey hitherto reducible to any law, 
tending either upon the denſity, 
& chemical properties of matter. 
Metals of all kinds are good con- 
Gtors of heat, while glaſs, an 
teavy, ſolid, homogeneous body, is 
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an extremely bad conductor, even 
when a metallic calx enters largely, 
into its compoſition, as in flint» 
glaſs. A ſtate of fluidity greatly 
promotes the diffuſion of heat; for 
a body in a fluid ſtate, by the par- 
ticles moving readily among each 
other from their different denſities 
or other cauſes, mixes the warm and 
cold parts together, which occaſions 
a quick communication of heat. To 
apply theie obſervations to the pre- 
ſent ſubject; the ſurface of the earth 
being expoſed to the great heats of 
ſummer, and the colds of winter, or 
more properly the low degree of 
heat of winter, will receive a larger 
proportion of heat in the former 
ſeaſon, and a ſmaller in the latter; 
and being further of a large maſs, 
and of a porous and ſpongy ſubſtance, 
and therefore not quickly ſenſible to 
{mall variations of heat, it will be- 
come of a mean temperature at a 
certain depth, between the heat of 
ſummer, and the cold of winter, 
provided it contain no internal 
ſource of heat within itſelf. This 


concluſion is ſtrictly agreeable to 


the experiments and obſervations 
hitherto made, in heating and cool- 
ing bodies, or in mixing portions of 
matter of the ſame kind of different 
temperatures t. Water, though in 
a large mals, follows in ſome degree 
the heat and cold of our ſummer and 
winter, from the mobility of its parts 
occaſioning a more ſpeedy diffuſion 
of heat. Air is quickly ſuſceptible 
of heat, and from the expanſions 
produced ĩn it, and conſequent mo- 
tions in the whole maſs, the tempe- 
rature is ſoon rendered uniform. 
The changes in the heat of the 
air are what we have meaſured, and 


* Memoir, de I Acad. des Sciences, An. 1719 et 1765. 
t Vid. De Luc Modifications de I Atmoſphere, Vol. I. p. 285. 
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52 
we are to be underſtood to ſpeak of 
them, when we talk of the tempera- 
ture of ſummer and winter. It may 
be aſked then, Is the heat of the 
ſun firſt communicated to the air, 
and thereby to the earth? No, the 
air is ſuſceptible of a very ſmall de- 
ree of heat from the rays of the 
* paſſing through it; for it is well 
known, they produce no heat in a 
tranſparent medium, and conſe- 
quently, that the air is only fo far 
heated as it differs from a medium 
that is perfectly tranſparent. The 
heat produced by the rays of the 
ſun bears a proportion to their 
number, their duration, and their 
falling more or leſs perpendicular- 
ly ; and it takes place at the points 
where they ſtrike an opaque and 
non-reflefting ſurface. The ſurface 
of the earth may therefore be con- 
fidered as the place, from whence 
the heat proceeds, which is com- 
municated to the air above, and the 
earth below. That this is really 
the caſe is evident from the ſuperior 
degree of heat, produced by the 
action of the rays of the ſun upon 
an opaque body, which will — 
be heated to 150? (Fahrenheit), 
while the temperature of the air is 
not above gos“. It may ſeem, 
therefore, that to meaſure the heat 
communicated to the earth, it 
ſhould be done at the ſurface, where 
the action of the rays immediately 
takes place. But though the heat 
be produced at the ſorface, it is 
communicated freely to the air as 
well as the earth; and though the 
apparent intenſity of heat be greater 
in the earth, from the rays of light 
acting for a longer time upon the 
ſame parts of matter, yet there is 


* Martine's Eſſays, p. 309. 
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+ Vid, Phil, Tranſ. Vol, LXX. p. 451. and Vol. LXXI. p. 386. 


little doubt that much the greater 
part is carried off by the a. 
which as it is heated flies of, aud 
allows a freſh portion of cold zi; 
to come in contact with the heat. 
ed ſurface. But ſtill it is immate. 
rial, whether the heat of the ſun he 
excited more in the earth or in the 
air; for whichever has the larger 
proportion will in the end comme. 
nicate a part to the other, and 6 
reſtore the balance. The ſame ob. 
fervation applies to ſuch cauſes + 
cold as may operate at the ſurface 
of the earth, as evaporation, and 
that taken notice of by Mr.Wilſen +, 
The air, therefore, near the ſurface 
of the earth will ſhew by a thermo- 
meter in the ſhade nearly, if not ex- 
actly, the ſame degree of heat that 
the ſun communicates to our terre. 
trial globe; and if a mean of the 
heats thus ſhewn be taken for the 
year round, and we penetrate into 
the earth to that depth, that it is no 
longer affected either by the daily, 
monthly, or annual variations of 
heat, the temperature at ſuch depth 
ſhould be equal to the annual mean 
above mentioned. To aſcertain this 
with the utmoſt preciſion, it mult 
be obvious, that numerous obſerva- 
tions ſhould be made every day, cor- 
reſponding to the frequent changes 
of temperature, which are known to 
happen in the courſe of the twenty- 
four hours in all climates ; and up- 
on theſe a daily mean ſhould be 
taken, and the annual mean deduced 
therefrom. This has not yet beet 
done, but where we have obſerva 
tions from which a mean tempera 
ture can be deduced with any de 
gree of certainty, it will be found 
not to differ greatly from the be 
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of deep caves, or wells in the ſame 
climate. If further experience and 
obſervation ſhould confirm the above 
opinions, it will be attended with 
this advantage, that we ſhall be 
ſeſſed of an eaſy and ready me- 
tod of aſcertaining the mean tem- 
rature of any climate; which, with 
a few obſervations of the extremes 
of heat and cold at particular ſea- 
ons, will teach us as much of the 
country, with regard to heat and 
cold, as the meteorological obſerva- 
tions of ſeveral years, 
For obtaining the temperature of 
the earth the beſt obſervations are 
probably to be collected from wells 
ofa conſiderable depth, and in which 
there is not much water. Springs 
i4uing from the earth, although in- 
dicating the temperature of the 
ground from whence they proceed, 
are not ſo much to be depended up- 
on 25 wells; for the courſe of the 
ſpring may be derived from high 
grounds in the neighbourhood, and 
it will thence be colder; it may 
ran ſo near the ſurface as to be liable 
to variations of heat and cold from 
ſummer and winter; or it may be 
expoſed to Jocal cauſes of heat in the 
bowels of the earth. Wells ſeem 
allo better than deep caverns, for 
the apertures to ſuch are often large, 
azad may admit enough of the ex- 
ternal air to occaſion ſome change 
in their temperature. Wells are 
not, however, to be met with in all 
places, and in that caſe we muſt re- 
main ſatisfied with the temperature 
of the ſprings. 
The following obſervations were 
made in the iſland of Jamaica, 
u here there are flat lands in many 
parts towards the coaſt, but all the 
interior part of the country is moun- 
nous. The heat is greateſt in the 
$ lands, and decreaſes as you 
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aſcend the mountains. The town 
of Kingſton is ſupplied with water 
from wells. The ground on which 
it ſtands riſes with a gentle aſcent 
as you recede from the ſea, In the 
low part of the town the wells are 
but a few feet deep, and many of 
them brackiſh. The heat of the water 
in ſome of them I have found as 
high as 82*; but they were evi- 
dently too near the ſurface not to be 
affected by the heat of the ſeaſons. 
As you aſcend, the wells are deeper, 
and the temperature is nearly 807 
in all of them. What variations 
there are, come within one degree, 
that is, half a degree leſs than 80%, 
or half a degree more. They are 
of different depths, and ſome not 
leſs than 100 feet; though, after 
they are of half that depth, the tem- 
perature is nearly uniform. At the 
Governor's Pen, which 1s alſo in 
the low part of the country, a well, 
which is above 60 feet deep, is 
793%. There is a well at Half-way- 
Tree, 243 feet deep, which is 799. 
Half-way-Tree is two miles from 
Kingſton, with a very gentle aſcent. 
Near Rock- Fort 1s a ſpring, imme- 
diately at the foot of the long moun- 
tain, which throws out a great body 
of water; the heat of it is 79%. All 
the places mentioned are but very 
little above the level of the ſea, pro- 
bably not mere than the depth of 
the wells at the reſpective places; 
for near Kingſton there are ſprings 
that appear juſt below the water- 
mark of the ſea, and thoſe that ſup- 
ply the wells are probably upon the 
ſame level. 

The temperature of the air at 
Kingſton admits but of {mall varia- 
tion: The thermometer, at the hot- 
teſt time of the day, and during the 
hotteſt ſeaſon of the year, ranges 
from 85 to 99? in the cooleſt ſea- 

E 3 ſon, 
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ſon, and obſerved about ſun-riſe, 
which is the coldeſt time in the 
twenty-four hours, it ranges from 

o to 77%. I have ſeen it once as 
ow as 69?, and two different times 
as high at 91%. The annual mean 
temperaturecannot, therefore, either 
much exceed, or fall much ſhort of, 
809, as indicated by the wells. 

The following ſprings were ex- 
amined with much accuracy by the 
Hon. Mr. Sewell, Attorney General 
of the iſland. 

Ayſcough's ſpring, on the road 
from Spaniſh Town to Puſey's, in 
St. John's pariſh, 75. 

Puſey's ſpring, ſtill higher in the 
mountains. 72. 

A ſpring near the barracks at 
Points Hill in St. John's pariſh, 
70?. 

The thermometer in the ſhade at 
Puſey's, during part of the month 
of June, was found to range from 
69%: to 799. It was obſerved both 
late at night, and early in the 
morning before ſun-riſe. 

The 1pring in Brailsford Valley, 
about ten miles above Spaniſh 
Town, is 759%. The ſpring at Stoney 
Hill is 71%. Theſe were examined 
by Mr. Home. 

Mr. Wallen's houſe, at Cold 
Spring, ſtands the higheſt of any in 
the iſland. By a meaſurement, ſaid 
to have been made by Mr. M* Far- 
lane, it is reported to be 1400 yards 
above the level of the fea, On the 
road to it, and about a mile below 
Mr. Wallen's houſe, there is a ſpring 
that iſſues from the ſide of the hill, 
of the temperature of 65%. Cold 
Spring, which gives a name to the 
place, is about fifty feet below the 
houſe, and the heat of it is 614. 
'The thermometer in the ſhade at 
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Mr. Wallen's houſe, for ſome days 
in the month of April, ranged — 
57 to 67% It may be remarked 
that the higher the ſprings the colde; 
they are; and, as far as a conjec- 
ture can be formed from ſo few ob. 


ſervations, they would appear not 


to differ much from the mean tem. 
perature of their reſpective places. 
It will not be out of place to add 
ſome obſervations made in Ene. 
land, relative to the ſame ſubjeck 
The wells in and about London are 
either of no great depth, or are full 
of water, which are both conſider. 
able objections to their giving a 
mean temperature. The want of 
depth will make them ſubject to 
the variations of the ſeaſons; and a 
large quantity of water, even in 2 
deep well, wili take the temperature 
of the air more or leſs: for any 
change of temperature communi- 
cated at the ſurface will, from the 
fuidity of the water, be readily dif. 
fuſed through the whole. I fſuſpet 
it is owing to this cauſe, that the 
wells in the neighbourhood of 
Brighthelmſtone vary from 50 t9 
8 for taoſe were the highelt that 
ad moſt water in them. My ob. 
ſervations were made in ſummer, 
Theſe wells are of various depths, 
from 15 to 150 feet. That which 
I always found the coldeſt is not more 
than 22 feet deep; I never found 
its heat greater than 509. It is near 
the beach, and is a tide well, that 
is, the water in it riſes and falls, 
and in ſo doing does not correſpond 
exactly with the tides, but follows 
them with an interval of about three 
hours. At the loweſt there is not 
more than a foot of water in it; and 
it may be conſidered as a ſubter- 
raneous ſpring running through the 


The thermometers made uſe of were all made by Mr. Ramſden * 


bottom 
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bottom of the well, There are in 
fact numerous ſprings that break out 
vpon the ſand, a few feet above the 
low-water mark, which are doubt- 
leſs the ſame that ſupply the wells. 
As we are not acquainted with any 
cauſe that produces cold in the 
bovcls of the earth, we muſt neceſ- 
{rily in every climate, conſider the 
lowelt degree of heat as approach- 
ing neareſt to the mean tempera- 
tore; and therefore we cannot con- 
clade the mean temperature at 
Prighthelmſtone to be more than 
50e. The mean temperature of 
London is computed about 52** ; 
but Brighthelmitone is nearly fifty 
miles farther ſouth than London, 
and is immediately upon the ſea, 
and muſt therefore be at leaſt as 
warm as London. It is evident, 
thit the obſervations from which 
the mean is taken, mult generally 
contain more of the extremes of 
heat than of cold, as the former 
happen in the day-time, and the 
latter in the night, in conſequence 
of which they will often eicape no- 
tie. There is a table conſtructed 
by Dr. Heberden +, expreſſing the 
nat in London for every month in 
the year, from a mean of ten years 
beginning with 1763, and ending 
wien 1772. The mean temperature 
is given both at 8 A.M. and 2 
P. M. There is further in the ta- 
ble, a column of the mean of the 
greateſt monthly colds in the night, 
obſerved during the ſame ten years 
by Lord Charles Cavendiſh, in 
Marlborough-ſtreet. There will 
not probably be any great error in 
conũdering the heat obſerved at 2 


* Kirwan's Temperature of different Latitudes, p. 73. 

+ The Table alluded to follows this Paper. 

1 Mem. de I Acad. des Sciences, An. 1765, p. 202. 

$ Vid. Memoir. de Acad, des Sciences, An. 1765, p. 143. 
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p. M. as the greateſt daily heat; 
and taking a mean between the 
greateſt heats of the day, and great - 


eſt colds of the night, they give 


49, 196 for an annual mean, which 
is much lower than is commonly 
ſuppoſed. At the houſe of George 
Glenny, Eſq; near Bromley, there 
is a well ſeventy-five feet deep, 
which I found in November 49%. 
M. de Mairan has given a table of 
the greateſt heats and greateſt colds 
obſerved at Paris for fifty- ſix years, 
beginning from 1701; and a mean 
of them is 10 above freezing, or 
10109, of Reaumur's ſcalet. The 
temperature of the cave of the Ob- 
ſervatory where thoſe obiervations 
were made, is 109 above freezing, 
by the ſame ſcale of Reaumur. 
There appears not therefore any 
neceſſity for an internal heat; on 
the contrary, it is matter of demon- 
ſtration, that were there any ſource 
of heat in the earth which was not 
equally in the air, the heat of the 
interior parts ought to be higher 
than a mean: and did the central 
heat bear as high a proportion to 
that of the ſun as M. de Mairan al- 
ledges, the heat of the earth itſelf 
ought to be a great deal above the 
mean temperature of the air, which 
from obſervation there is no ground 
for believing. It is eaſy to ſee the 
ſource of M. de Mairan's error; he 
has founded his calculations upon 
the ſcale of Reaumur, and conſiders 
the degrees of his thermometer as 
marking the real proportiens, and 
abſolute quantity of heath. It is a 
matter that cannot be denied, that 
we know nothing of the abſolute 
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quantities of heat; and that the de- 
grees of our thermometers are only 
to be conſidered as a few of the 
middle links of a chain, the length 
of w hich we are totally ignorant of, 
and therefore in no condition ta 


compare its proportional parts. It 
deſerves, however, to be remarked, 
that obſervations of a late date have 
ſhewn, that the notions of cold up- 
on which Reaumur's ſcale was con- 
ſtructed, and upon which M. de 
Mairan's calculations are founded, 
are imaginary and without founda- 
tion “. 

Hot ſprings and volcanos may be 
produced as proofs of the exiſtence 
of an internal ſource of heat in the 
earth ; but their operation appears 
to be limited to a very ſmall extent, 
and ſcarcely deſerving of notice in 
the preſent diſcuſſion. It is no un- 
common thing to find ſprings of the 
uſual temperature cloſe by hot 
ſprings; and no volcano, with 
which we are yet acquainted, ap- 
pears to have raiſed the tempera- 
ture of the country immediately ad- 
joining to it, 

The ſea admits of change of tem- 
perature more quickly than the 
earth, particularly near the ſhore. 
'The mean heat of the ſea at Bright- 
helmſtone, during the months of 


July, Auguſt, September, and Oc 


tober, was as follows : 


July 63% 
Auguſt 6 31 
September 58 
October 53 


The obſervations were made with 
a view to aſcertain the temperature 
of the ſea as a Cath, and therefore 
theheat was taken about nine in 
the morning, and near the ſhore, 


# Vid, Phil, Tranſ. Vol. LXXIII. p. 303. 303. and 329. 
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the uſual time and place of bathing, 
The water gets hotter towards thre 
o' clock in the afternoon, fo that i; 
not only follows the monthly, but 
even the daily changes of the ten. 
perature of the air. In the four 
months juſt mentioned, the extreme; 
of heat and cold are conſiderable. 
I have ſeen it as hot as 71%, and a 
cold as 49% In the month of Ay. 
guſt laſt, Sir Henry Englefield ex. 
amined the heat of the ſea at the 
ſame time that I did, and we both 
found it 719: it was about 4 P. M. 
of a very hot day. I may be al- 
lowed to remark, that ſea-bathin 
1s a very different Fang at different 
ſeaſons of the year, and requires an 
acquaintance with the variations of 
the temperature, to adapt it to par. 
ticular caſes, 

It were to be wiſhed, that the 
heat of wells and ſprings were ex- 
amined at different ſeaſons of the 
year, in order to aſcertain the effett 
of ſummer and of winter upon them. 
The wells at New York are from 
32 to 40 feet in depth, and Dr, 
Nooth found them to have an an- 
nual variation of two degrees from 
54 to 56. There are few countries, 
in which the annual range of the 
thermometer is greater than at New 
York, and the neighbouring parts 
of America. In the ſummer it is 
often as high as 96“, and in winter 
it has been obſerved ſeveral degrees 
below the zero of Fahrenheit's 
ſcale, - 

We may, I think, from all the 
obſervations we are yet in poſſeſ- 
fion of, conclude, that there 1s at 
preſent no ſource -of heat in the 
earth, capable of affecting the tem- 
perature of a country, which 15 nj 


derived 
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derived from the ſun; and that the reduced to a mean of the heat 
cart, whatever changes of tempe- duced by the ſan in different ſea- 
ra:ure it may be conjectured to have ſons, and in different climates. 
un4ergone in former periods, is now 
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A Table of the mean Heat of every Month, for Ten Years, in London, from 
1763 to 1772 mnclufively. By William Heberden, M. D. F. R. S. 
A. S. From the ſame Work, N 


January 

10 | February 38 43 40.5 36.6 

9 | March 39 45 42 37-1 

7 | April 4+ $8-- 4 46 41.3 

5 | May 51 9 55 46.4 

3 | June 57 5 G1 52 

2 | July 59 68 | 63.5 | 55 

1 | Auguſt 60 68 64 55-1 

4 | September 55 63 | 59 31.7 

6 | October 48 | 55 51.5 4545 - 
| 8 | November 43 48 45˙5 40 

11 | December 39 WR 40.5 37.3 
"BK * 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE. 


The firſt column of figures denotes the order of the months according 
to their degrees of heat, beginning with Auguſt, in which the heat is 

ate. 
4 The ſecond and third are the heats marked at the hour expreſſed at the 
top of each column, and the fourth is the mean between theſe two. 

The laſt column is the mean of the greateſt cold at night, obſerved in 
Marlborough Street for twenty years, by the late Right honourable Lord 
Charles Cavendiſh, © i: 
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ObJerwations on the Natural Hiſtory 
of the Cuckoo. By Mr. Edward 


Jenner. From Part ii. of the ſame 
Volume. A 


To JOHN HUNTER, Es q. 
Dear Sir, 


AVING, at your requeſt, 
employed ſome of my leiſure 
hours in attending to the natural 
hiſtory of the cuckoo, I beg leave 
to lay before you the reſult of my 
obſervations, with a hope that they 
may tend to illuſtrate a ſubject 
hitherto not ſufficiently inveſligat- 
ed ; and ſhould what is here offered 
prove, in your opinion, deſerving 
the attention of the Royal Society, 
you will do me the henour of pre- 
ſenting it to that learned body. 
The firſt appearance of cuckoos 
in Glouceſterſhire (the part of 
England where theſe obſervations 
were made) 1s about the 17th of 
April. The ſong of the male, which 
is well known, ſoon proclaims its 
arrival. The ſong of the female 
(if the peculiar notes of which it is 
compoſed may be fo called) is 


widely different, and has been fo 


little attended to, that I believe 
few are acquainted with it. I know 
not how to convey to you a proper 
idea of it by a compariſon with the 
notes of any other bird; but the cry 
of the dab-chick bears the neareſt 
reſemblance to it. 

Unlike the generality of. birds, 
cuckoos do not pair. When a female 
appears on the wing, ſhe is often at- 
tended by two or three males, who 
ſeem earneſtly contending for her 
favours From the time of her 


appearance, till after the mig), g 
ſummer, the neſts of the birds ſelcd. 
ed to receive her eggs are to he 
found in great abundance; but, lie 
the other migrating birds, ſhe dort 
not begin to lay till ſome weeks after 
her arrival. I never could procyy 
an egg till after the middle of May, 
though probably an early-coming 
cuckoo may produce one {ooner +, 
The cuckoo makes choice of the 
neſts of a variety of {mall birds, | 
have known its egg intruſted to the 
care of the hedge iparrow,the water. 
wagtail, the titiark, the yellow. 
hammer, the green-linnet, and the 
whinchat. Among thele it gene. 
rally ſelects the three former; but 
ſhews a much greater partiality to 
the hedge-ſparrow than to any of 
the reſt: therefore, for the purzole 
of avoicing confuſion, this bird 
only, in the following account, will 
be conſidered as the foſter-parent 
of the cuckoo, except in inſtances 
which are particularly ſpeciſied. 
The hedge-ſparrow commonly 
takes up four or five days in laying 
her eggs. During this time (gene- 
rally after ihe has laid one or two) 
the cuckoo contrives to depoſit her 
egg among the reſt, leaving the 
future care .of it entirely to the 
hedge=ſparrow. This intruſion of. 
ten occaſions ſome diſcompoſure; 
for the old hedge ſparrow at inter- 
vals, whilſt ſhe 1s ſitting, not un- 
frequently throws out ſome of her 
own eggs, and ſometimes injures 
them in ſuch a way that they 
become addle ; ſo that it more fre- 
quently happens, that only two 
or three hedge-ſparrow's eggs are 


What is meant by an early-coming cuckoo, I ſhall more fully explain in 2 
paper I intend to lay before you'on the Migration of birds; but it may be neceſſary 
to mention here, that Migrating birds of the ſame ſpecies arrive and depart in ſuc- 
ceſſion. Cuckoos, for example, appear in greater numbers on the ſecond than on 
the firſt werk of their arrival, and they diſappear in the ſame gradual manner. 


hatched 
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hatched with the cuckoo's than o- 
therwiſe : but whether this be the caſe 
or not, ſhe fits the ſame length of 
time as if no foreign 88 had been 
introduced, the cuckoo's egg re- 
quiring no longer incubation than 
her own. However, I have never 
ſeen an inſtance where the hedge- 
ſparrow has either thrown out or 
injured the egg of the cuckoo. 

When the hedge-ſparrow has fat 
her uſual time, and diſengaged the 
young cuckoo and ſome of her own 
offspring from the ſhell , her own 
young ones, and any of her eggs 
that remain unhatched, are ſoon 
turned out, the young cuckoo re- 
maining poſſe ſſor of the neft, and 
ſole object of her future care. The 
young birds are not previouſly 
killed, nor are the eggs demoliſhed, 
but all are left to periſh together, 
either entangled about the buſh 
which contains the neſt, or lying 
on the ground under it. 

The early fate of the young 
hedge-fparrows 1s a circumſtance 
that has been noticed by others, 
but attributed to wrong cauſes. A 
variety of conjectures have been 
formed upon it. Some have ſup- 
poſed the parent cuckoo the author 
of their deſtruction ; while others, 
as erroneouſly, have pronounced 
them ſmothered by the diſpropor- 
tonite ſize of their fellow neſtling. 
Now the cuckoo's egg being not 
much larger than the hedge-ſpar- 
ros (as I ſhall more fully point 
out hereafter) it neceſſarily follows, 
taat at firſt there can be no great 
difference in the ſize of the birds 
jult burſt from the ſhell. Of the 
fallacy of the former aſſertion alſo I 
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was ſome years ago convinced, by 
having found that many cuckoos 
eggs were hatched in the neſts of 
other birds after the old cuckoo 
had diſappeared ; and by ſeeing the 
ſame fate then attend the neſtling 
ſparrows as during the appearance 
of old cuckoos in this country. Bat, 
before I proceed to the faQts relating 
to the death of the young ſparrows, 
it will be proper to lay before you 
ſome examples of the incubation of 
the egg, and the rearing of the 
young cuckoo ; fince even the well. 
known fact, that this buſineſs is 
mtruſted to the care of other birds, 
has been controverted by an au- 
thor who has lately written on this 
ſubject + ; and fince, as it is a fact 
ſo much out of the ordinary courſe 
of nature, it may ſtill probably be 
diſbelieved by others, 


Example I. 


The Titlark is frequently ſelect- 
ed by the cuckoo to take charge of 
its young one; but as it is a bird 


leſs familiar than many that I have 


mentioned, its neſt is not ſo often 
diſcovered. I have, nevertheleſs, 
had feveral cuckoos eggs brought 
to me that were found in titiarks 
neſts; and had one opportunity of 
ſeeing the young cuckoo in the neſt 
of this bird; 1 ſaw the old birds 
feed it repeatedly, and, to ſatisfy 
myſelf that they were really titlarks, 
ſhot them both, and found them to 
be ſo. - 


Example II. 


A cuckoo laid her egg in a water- 
wagtail's neſt, in the thatch of an 
old cottage. The wagtail fat her 


* The young cuckoo is commonly hatched firſt. , 
+ The honourable Daines Barrington, 


uſual 
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uſual time, and then hatched all the 
eggs but one; which, with all the 
young ones, except the cuckoo, 
was turned out of the neſt. 'The 
young birds, conſiſting of five, were 
found upon a rafter, that projected 
from under the thatch, and with 
them was the epg, not in the leaſt 
injured. On examining the egg, 
J found the young l it con- 
tained quite perfect, and juſt in ſuch 
a ſtate as birds are when ready to 
be diſengaged from the ſhell. The 
cuckoo was reared by the wagtails 
till it was nearly capable of flying, 
when it was killed by an accident. 


Example III. 


A hedge-ſparrow built her neſt 
in a hawthorn buſh in a timber- 
yard: after ſhe had laid two eggs, 
2 cuckoo dropped in a third, The 
ſparrow continued laying, as if no- 
thing had happened, till ſhe had laid 
Kve, her uſual number, and then fat. 

June 20, 1786. On inſpecting 
the neſt I found, that the bird had 
hatched this morning, and that 
every thing but the young cuckoo 
was thrown out. Under the neſt I 
found one of the young hedge- 
ſparrows dead, and one egg by the 
ſide of the neſt entangled with the 
coarſe woody materials that formed 
its outfide covering. On examin- 
ing the egg, I found one end of the 
ſhell a httle cracked, and could 
ſee that the ſparrow it contained 
was yet alive. It was then reſtored 
to the neſt, but in a few minutes 
was thrown out. The egg being 
again ſuſpended by the outhde of the 
neſt, was ſaved a ſecond time from 
breaking. To ſee what would hap- 
pen if the cuckoo was removed, I 
took out the cuckoo, and placed the 
egg containing the hedge-ſparrowin 
the neſt in its ſtead. The old birds, 


of the young cuckoo juſt diſengage 
incapable of diſplacing either the 


was placed ſo near the extremity of 


N this time, flew about dg 
pot, ſnewing ſigns of great anxiety. 
but when I n quick) 
came to the neſt again. On lock. 
ing into ĩt in a quarter of an hour al. 
terward, I found the young one com. 
pletely hatched, warm, and live). 
The hedge-ſparrows were ſuſtered i 
remain undiſturbed with their ney 
charge for three hours (during which 
time they paid every attention to jt 
when the cuckoo was again put int 
the neſt. 'The old ſparrows hat 
been ſo much diſturbed by theſe in, 
truſions, that for ſome time they 
ſhowed an unwillingneſs to come tg 
it: however, at length they came, 
and on examining the neſt again 
in a few minutes, | found the young 
ſparrow was tumbled out. It was; 
ſecond time reſtored, but again ex. 
perienced the {ame fate. 

From theſe experiments, and ſup- 
poſing, from the feeble appearance 
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from the ſhell, that it was utterh 
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egg or the young ſparrows, I was in- 
duced to believe, that the old ſpar- 
rows were the only agents in thi 
ſeeming unnatural buſineſs ; but | 
afterwards clearly perceived the 
cauſe of this ſtrange phenomenon, 
by diſcovering the young cuckoo in 
the act of diſplacing its teli'ow-nelt- 
lings, as the following relation will 
fully evince. 5 
June 18, 1787, I examined the 
neſt of a hedge-ſparrow, which then 
contained acuckoo's and three hedgs 
ſparrow's eggs. On inſpecting 1 
8 following, I found the bird 
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hatched, but that the neſt nov 
contained only a young cuckoo and 
one young hedge-ſparrow. The neſt 


a hedge, that I could diſtinctly ſce 
what was going forward in it ; and, 
* OE... tq 
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to my aſtoniſhment, ſaw the young 
cuckoo, though ſo newly hatched, in 
the act of turning out the young 
hedge-ſparrow. Fol : 
The mode of accompliſhing this 
was very curious. The little ani- 
mal, with the aſſiſtance of its rump 
and wings, contrived to get the bird 
upon its back, and making a lodg- 
ment for the burden by elevating its 
elbows, clambered backward with it 
up the fide of the neſt till it reached 
the top, where reſting for a moment, 
it threw off its load with a jerk, and 
quite diſengaged it from the neſt. 
It remained in this ſituation a ſhort 
time, feeling about with the extre- 
mities of its wings, as if to be con- 
vinced whether the buſineſs was pro- 
perly executed, and then dropped 
into the neſt again. With theſe (the 
extremities of its wings) I have of- 
ten ſeen it examine, as it were, an 
egg and neſtling before it . its 
operations; and the nice ſenſibility 
vᷣhich theſe parts appeared to poſſeſs 
ſeemed ſufficiently to compenſate the 
want of fight, which as yet it was 
deſtitute of. I afterwards put in an 
egg, and this, by a fimilar proceſs, 
was conveyed to the edge of the 
neſt, and thrown out. Theſe expe- 
riments I have ſince repeated ſeveral 
times in different neſts, and have al- 
ways found the young cuckoo dif- 
poſed to act in the ſame manner. In 
climbing up the neſt, it ſometimes 
drops its burden, and thus is foiled 
in its endeavours ; but after a little 
reſpite, the work is reſumed, and 
goes on almoſt inceſſantly till it 1s 
eftefted. It is wonderful to ſee the 
extraordinary exertions of the young 
cuckoo, when it is twoor three days 
old, if a bird be put into the neſt 
with it, that is too weighty for it to 
lift out, In this ſtate it ſeems ever 
reſtleſs and uneaſy. But this diſpo- 


- and then the back 
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ſition for turning out its companions 
begins to decline from the time it is 
two or three till it is about twelve 
days old, when, as far as IL have bi- 
therto ſeen, it ceaſes. Indeed, the 
diſpoſition for throwing out the egg 
appears to ceaſe a few days ſooner 3 
for I have frequently ſeen the young 
cuckoo, after it had been hatched 
nine or ten days, remove a neſtling 
that had been placed in the neſt with 
it, when it ſuffered an egg, put there 
at the ſame time, to remain unmo- 
leſted. The ſingularity of its ſhape 
is well adapted to theſe purpoſes; 
for, different from other newly- 
hatched birds, its back from the /ca- 
pulz downwards is very broad, with 
a conſiderable depreſſion in the mid- 
dle. This depreſſion ſeems formed 
by nature for the deſign of giving a 
more ſecure lodgment to the egg of 
the hedge-ſparrow, or its young one, 
when the young cuckoo is employed 
in removing either of them from the 


neſt. When it is above twelve days 


old, this cavity is quite filled up, 
umes the ſhape 
of neſtling birds 1n general. 

Having found that the hedge- 
ſparrow commonly throws out ſome 
of her own eggs after her neſt has re- 
ceived the cuckoo's, and not know- 
ing how ſhe might treat her young 
ones, if the young cuckoo was de- 
prived of the power cf diſpoſſeſſing 
them of the neit, I made the follow- 
ing experiment. 

July 9. A young cuckoo, that 
had been hatched by a hedge-ſpar- 
row about four hours, was confined 
in the neſt in ſuch a manner that it 
could not poſſibly turn out the young 
hedge-ſparrows which were hatched 
at the ſame time, though it was al- 
moſt inceſſantly making attempts to 
effect it. The conſequence was, the 
old birds fed the whole alike, and 

| appeared 


62 
appeared in every reſpect to pay the 


ſame attention to their own young as 
to the young cuckoo, until the 13th, 
when the neſt was unfortunately 
plundered, 

The ſmallneſs of the cuckoo's egg 
in proportion to the ſize of the bird 
is a circumſtance that hitherto, I be- 
lieve, has eſcaped the notice of the 
ornithologiſt. So great is the diſ- 
proportion, that it is in general 
ſmaller than that of the houſe ſpar- 
row; whereas the difference in the 
ſize of the birds is nearly as five to 
one. I have uſed the term in gene- 
ral, becauſe eggs produced at dif- 
ferent times by the ſame bird vary 
very much in ſize. I have found a 
cuckoo's egg ſo light that it weighed 
only forty-three grains, and one ſo 
heavy that it weighed fifty-five 
grains. The colour of the cuckoo's 
eggs 1s extremely variable. Some, 
both in ground and pencilling, very 
much reſemble the houſe-ſparrow's ; 
ſome are indiſtinctly covered with 
bran-eoloured ſpots ; and others are 
marked with lines of black, reſem- 
bling, in ſome meaſure, the eggs of 
the yellow-hammer. 

The circumſtance of the young 
cuckoo's being deſtined by nature to 
throw out the young hedge ſpar- 
rows, ſeems to account for the pa- 
rent cuckoo's dropping her egg in 


the neſts of birds ſo ſmall as thoſe I 


have particulariſed. If ſne were to 
do this in the neſt of a bird which 
produced a large egg, and conſe- 
quently a large neſtling, the young 


I have known an inſtance in which a hedge- ſparrow ſat upon a cuckoo's egg 
Her own egg was hatched five days before the cuckoo's, 
when the young hedge-ſparrow had gained ſuch a ſuperiority in ſize that the 
young cuckoo had not powers ſufficient to lift it out of the neſt till it was two 
days old, by which time it was grown very conſiderably. This egg was pro- 
bably laid by the cuckoo ſeveral days after the hedge-ſparrow had begun to fit; 
and even in this caſe it appears, that its preſence had created the diſturbance be- 
fore alluded to, as all the hedge-ſparrow's eggs were gone except one. 


x June 


and one of her own. 
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cuckoo would en., find an ig. 
ſurmountable difficulty in ſolely po. 
ſeſſing the neſt, as its exertiqn 
would be unequal to the labour gf 
turning out the young birds *. ge. 
ſides, though many of the large 
birds might have fed the neſtling 
cuckoo very properly, had it been 
committed to their charge, yet they 
could not have ſuffered their on 
young to have been ſacrificed, for 
the accommodation of the cuckey, 
in ſuch great number as the ſmaller 
ones, which are ſo much more abun. 
dant ; for though 1t would be a vain 
attempt to calculate the numbers of 
neſtlings deſtroyed by means of the 
cuckoo, yet the ſlighteſt obſervation 
would be ſufficient to convince uz 
that they muſt be very large. 

Here it may be remarked, that 
though nature permits the young 
cuckoo to make this great waſte, yer 
the animals thus deſtroyed are not 
thrown away or rendered uſeleſs. At 
the ſeaſon when this happens, great 
numbers of tender quadrupeds and 
reptiles are ſeeking — and 
if chey find the callow neſtlings 
which have fallen victims to the 
young cuckoo, they are furniſhed 
with food well adapted to their pe- 
culiar ſtate. 

It appears a little extraordinary, 
that two cuckoo's eggs ſhould ever 
be depoſited in the {ame neſt, as the 
young one produced from one of 
them muſt inevitably periſh ; yet I 
have known two inſtances of this 
kind, one of which I ſhall relate. 
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e 27, 1787. Two cuckoos 
d 7 EA were hatched 
in the ſame neſt this morning; one 
hedge-ſparrow's egg remained un- 
batched, In a few hours after, a 
conteſt began between the cuckoos 
for the poſſeſſion of the neſt, which 
continued undetermined till the 
next afternoon 3 when one of them, 
which was ſomewhat ſuperior in 
{ze, turned out the other, together 
with the young hedge ſparrow and 
the unhatched egg. This conteſt 
was very remarkable. 'The comba- 
tants alternately appeared to have 
the advantage, as each carried the 
other ſeveral times nearly to the top 
of the neſt, and then ſunk down 
again, oppreſſed by the weight of 
its burden ; till at length, after va- 
rious efforts, the ſtrongeſt prevailed, 
and was afterwards brought up by 
the hedge-ſparrows. 
come now, Sir, to conſider the 
principal matter that has agitated 
the mind of the naturaliſt reſpecting 
the cuckoo—Why, like other birds, 
it ſhould not build a neſt, incubate 
its eggs, and rear its own young, 
There is certainly no reaſon to be 
aſſigned from the formation of this 


bird why, in common with others, it 


ſhould not perform all theſe ſeveral 
offices; for it is in every reſpect 
perfectly formed for collecting ma- 
terials and building a neſt. Neither 
its external ſhape nor internal itruc- 
ture prevent it from incubation ; 
nor 15 it by any means incapacitated 
from bringing food to its young. It 
would be needleſs to enumerate the 
various opinions of authors on this 
ſubject, from Ariftotle to the preſent 
time. Thoſe of the ancients appear 
to be either viſionary, or erroneous z 
and the attempts'of the moderns to- 
wards its inveſtigation have been 
confined within very narrow limits; 
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for they have gone but little farther 
in their reſearches than to examine 
the conſtitution and ſtructure of the 
bird, and having found it poſſeſſed 
of a capacious ſtomach with a thin 
external covering, concluded that 
the preſſure upon this part, in a ſit- 
ting poſture, prevented incubation. 
They have not conſidered that many 
of the birds which incubate have 
ſtomachs analogous to thoſe of cuck- 
00s : the ſtomach of the owl, for ex- 
ample, 1s proportionably capacious, 
and is almoſt as thinly covered with 
external integuments, Nor have 
they conſidered, that the ſtomachs of 
neſtlings are always much diſtended 
with food ; and that this very part, 
during the whole time of their con- 
hnement to the neſt, ſupports, in a 
great degree, the weight of the. 
whole body; whercas, in a ſittin 
bird, it is not nearly ſo much preſſe 
upon; for the breaſt in that caſe fills 
up chiefly the cavity of the neſt, for 
which purpoſe, from its natural con- 
vexity, it is admirably well fitted. 
Theſe obſervations, I preſume, 
may be ſufficient to ſhew that the 
cuckoo 1s not rendered incapable of 
ſitting through a peculiarity either 
in the ſituation or formation of the 
ſtomach ; yet, as a proof ſtill more 
deciſive, I ſhall lay before you the 
following fact. LETT 
In the ſummer of the year 1786, I 
ſaw, in the neſt of a hedge-ſparrow, 
a cuckoo, which, from its ſize and 
plumage, appeared to be nearly a 
fortnight old. On lifting it up in 
the neſt, I obſerved two hed ge- ſpar- 
row's eggs under it. At firſt I ſup- 
poſed them part of the number 
which had been ſat upon by the 
hedge- ſparrow with the cuckoo's egg. 
and that they had become addle, as 
birds frequently ſuffer ſuch eggs to 
remain in their neſts with their 
young ; 
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young; but on breaking one of 
them, I found it contained a living 
feetus ; ſo that of courſe theſe eggs 
muſt have been laid ſeveral days 
after the cuckoo was hatched, as the 
latter now completely filled up the 
neſt, and was by this peculiar inci- 
dent performing the part of a fitting 
bird *. 8 

Having under my inſpection, in 
another hedge - ſparrow's neſt, a 
young cuckoo, about the ſame ſize 
as the former, I procured two wag- 
tail's eggs, which had been ſat upon 
a few days, and had them immedi- 
ately conveyed to the ſpot, and 
placed under the cuckoo. On the 
ninth day aſter the eggs had been 
in this ſituation, the perſon ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend the neſt (as it 
was ſome diſtance from the place of 
my reſidence) came to inform me, 
that the wagtails were hatched. On 
going to the place, and examining 
the neſt, I found nothing in it but 
the cuckoo and the ſhells of the wag - 
tail's eggs. The faQt, therefore, of 
the birds being hatched, I do not 
give you as coming immediately un- 

er my own eye; but the teſtimony 
of the perſon appointed to watch the 
neſt was corroborated by that of ano- 
ther witneſs. ; 

'To what cauſe then may we at- 
tribute the ſingularities of the 
cuckoo ? May they not be owing 
to the following circumſtances ?— 
„ The ſhort reſidence this bird is 
«© allowed to make in the country 
«« where it is deſtined to propagate 
« its ſpecies, and the call that na- 
c ture has upon it, during that 
t ſhort reſidence, to produce a nu- 
«© merous progeny.” The cuckoo's 
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firſt appearance here is about j, 
middle of April, commonly on the 
17th. Its egg is not ready for inc, 
bation till ſome weeks after its art. 
val, ſeldom before the middle 9 
May. A fortnight is taken up þ 
the fitting bird in hatching the egy, 
The young bird generally continue 
three weeks in the neſt be ſore it flies 
and the toſter-parents feed it mon 
than five weeks after this period; þ 
that, it a cuckoo ſhould be ready 
with an egg much ſooner than the 
time pointed out, not a ſingle neg. 
ling, even one of the earlieſt, would 
be fit to provide for itſelf before it 
parent would be inſtinctively di. 
rected to ſeek a new reſidence, and 
be thus compelled to abandon iu 
young one; for old cuckoos take 
their final leave of this country the 
firſt week in July. 
Had nature allowed the cuckog 
to have ſtaid here as long as ſome 
other migrating birds, which pro. 
duce a ſingle ſet of young ones (u 
the Swift or Nightingale, for exam. 
ple), and had allowed her to have 
reared as large a number as any bird 
1s capable of bringing up at one 
time, theſe might not have been 
ſufficient to have anſwered her pur- 
poſe ; but by ſending the cuckoo 
from one neſt to another, ſhe is re- 
duced to the ſame ſtate as the bird 
whoſe neſt we daily rob of an egg, 
in which caſe the ſtimulus for incu- 
bation is ſuſpended. Of this ve 
have a familiar example in the 
common domeſtic fowl. That the 
cuckoo actually lays a great number 
of eggs, diſſection ſeems to prove 
very deciſively. Upon a compari- 
ſon J had an opportunity of making 


At this time I was unacquainted with the fact, that the young euckoo turned 
out the eggs of the hedge-ſparrow z but it is reaſonable to conclude, that it bad 
loſt the diſpoſition for doing this when theſe eggs were depoſited in the neſt. 
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etwoen the ovarium, or racemus 
il. rum, of a female cuckoo, 
illed juſt as ſhe ba. begun to lay, 
a4 of a pullet killed in the ſame 
late, no eſſential difference ap- 
eared. The uterus of each con- 
dined an egg perfectly formed, and 
eady for exclahon; and the ova- 
jum exhibited a large cluſter of 
as gradually advanced from a very 
"minuiive ſize, to the greateſt the 
alk; acquires before it is received 
no the oviduct. The appearance 
one killed on the third of July 
as very diifereat. In this I could 
itinctly trace a great number of 
he membranes which had diicharged 
alks into the oviduct; and one of 
hem appeared as if it had parted 
ith a yolk the preceding Gay, 
ne ovarium ſtiil exhibited a clutter 
fenlarged eggs; but the moſt for- 
ard of them was ſcarcely larger 
han a muſtard-ſeed, 

| would not be underſtood, Sir, 
d advance that e ery egg which 
weils in the ovarium at the ap- 
roach or commencement of the 
ropagating ſeaſon is brought to 
erection; but it appears clearly, 
hat a bird, in obedience to the 
lictates of her own will, or to fome 
idden cauſe in the animal cecono- 
by, can either retard or bring for- 
ard her eggs. Beſides the exam- 
de of the common fowl above al- 


cu- 
= uded to, many others occur. If 
* vu deſtroy the neſt of a blackbird, 


robin, or almoſt any ſmall bird, in 
de ſpring, when ſhe has laid her 
nal number of eggs, it is well 
nown to every one, who has paid 
ny attention to enquiries of this 
ind, in how very ſhort a ſpace of 
me ite will produce a freſh ſet. 


veel 
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Now, had the bird been ſufered to 


have proceeded without 1nterrup- 
tion in her natural courſe, the eggs 
weuld have been hatched, and the 
young ones brought to a ſtate capa- 
ble of providing tor themſelves, be- 
fore ſhe would have been induced 
to make another neſt, and excited to 
produce another ſet of eggs from 
the ovarium. If the bird had been 
deſtroyed at the time ſhe was fit- 
ting on her firſt laying of eggs, 
diſſection would have thewn the 
ovarium containing a great number 
in an enlarged ſtate, and advan- 
cing in the uſual progreſſive «rder. 
Hence it plainiy appears, that birds 
can keep back, or bring forward, 
under certain limitations, their eggs 
at any time during the ſeaſon ap- 
pointed for them to lay ; but the 
cuckoo, not being {ubjz&t to the 
common interruptions, goes on lay- 
ing from the time ſhe begins, till the 
eve of her departure from this 
country : for although old cuckoos 
in general take their leave the firſt 
week in July, (and I never could 
ſee one after the 5th day of that 
month *), yet J have known an in- 
{tance of an egg's heing hatched in 
the neſt of a hedge-ſparrow fo late 
as the 15th. And a farther proof 
of their continuing to lay till the 
time of their leaving us, may, L 
think, be fairly deduced from the 
appearances on diſſection of the fe- 
male cuckoo above mentioned, kil- 
led on the zd of july. 

Among the many peculiarities of 
the young cuckoo, there 15 one that 
ſhews itſelf very early. Long be- 
fore it leaves the neſt, it frequently, 
when irritated, aſſumes the manner 
of a bird of prey, looks ferocious, 


1 Though I am unacquainted with an inſtance, yet I conceive it poſſible, that 
ere and there a ſtraggling cuckoo may be ſeen after this time. ; 
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throws itſelf back, and pecks at any 
thing preſented to it with great ve- 
hemence, often at the ſame time 
making a chuckling noiſe like a 
young hawk. Sometimes, when diſ- 
turbed in a ſmaller degree, it makes 
a kind of hifling noiſe, accompanied 
with a heaving motion of the whole 
body . The growth of the young 
cuckoo is uncommonly rapid. 

The chirp 1s plaintive, like that 
of the hedge-ſparrow ; but the ſound 
is not acquired from the foſter- pa- 
rent, as it is the ſame whether it be 
reared by the hedge-ſparrow, or any 
other bird. 

[t never acquires the adult note 
during its ſtay in this country. 

The ſtomachs of young cuckoos 
contain a great variety of food. On 
diſlecting one that was brought up 
by wagtails, and fed by them at the 
time it was ſhot, though it was 
nearly of the ſize and fullneſs of 
plumage of the parent bird, I found 
in its ſtomach the following ſub- 
ſtances: 

Flies and beetles of various kinds. 

Small ſnails, with their ſhells un- 
broken. 

Graſhoppers. 

Caterpillars 

Part of a horſe- bean. 

A vegetable ſubſtance reſemblin 
bits of tough graſs, rolled into a ball. 

The ſeeds of a vegetable that 
reſembled thoſe of the gooſegraſs. 

In the ſtomach of one fed by 
hedge-ſparrows, the contents were 
almoſt entirely vegetable; ſuch as 
wheat, ſmall vetches, &c. But this 
was the only inſtance of the kind I 


* Young animals, being deprived of other modes of defence, are probably 
endowed with the powers of exciting fear in their common enemies. If you 
but ſlightly touch the young hedge-hog : 
armed with its prickly coat, the little animal jumps up with a ſudden ſpring» 
and imitates very cloſely the ſound of the word huſb as we pronounce it in a loud 
whiſper, This diſpoſition is apparent in many other animals, 


* 


g cuckoos. 


, for inſtance, before it becomes fully 


had ever ſeen, as theſe birds, in ge. 
neral, feed the young cuckoo with 
ſcarcely any thing but animal ſood. 
However, it ſerved to clear uy a 
point which before had ſomewhy 
puzzled me; for having found the 
cuckoo's egg in the neſt of a green 
linnet, which begins very early tg 
feed its young with vegetable focd, 
I was apprehenſive, till I ſaw this 
fa&, that this bird would have hee; 
an unfit foſter-parent for the young 
cuckoo. 

The titlark, I obſerve, feeds it 
principally with graſhoppers, 

But the moſt ſingular ſubſtance, 
ſo often met with in the ſtomach of 
young cuckoos, is a ball of hair cu. 
riouſly wound up. I have found it 
of various ſizes, from that of a pea 
to that of a ſmall nutmeg. It ſeems 
to be compoſed chiefly of horſe- 
hairs, and from the reſemblance it 
bears to the infide covering of the 
neſt, I conceive the bird ſwallows it 
while a neſtling. In the ſtomach: 
of old cuckoos I have often ſeen 
maſſes of hair; but theſe had exi- 
dently once formed a part of the 
hairy caterpillar, which the cuckco 
often takes for its food. f 

There ſeems to be no preciſe time 
fixed for the departure of young 
I believe they go off in 
ſucceſſion, probably as ſoon as they 
are capable of taking care of them- 
ſelves ; for although they ſtay here 
till they become nearly equal in fize 
and growth of plumage to the old 
cuckoo, yet in this very ſtate the 
foſtering care of the hedge-ſparrow 
is not withdrawn from them. I have 


frequent 
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frequently ſeen the young cuckoo of 
{ach a ſize that the hedge-ſparrow 
has perched on its back, or half-ex- 
;nded wing, in order to gain ſufh - 
Gent elevation to put the food into 
is mouth. At this advanced ſtage, 
| believe that young cuckoos pro- 
cure ſome food for themſelves ; like 
the young rook, for inſtance, which 
in part feeds itſelf, and 1s partly fed 
by the old ones till the approach of 
the pairing ſeaſon. It they did not 
go of in ſucceſſion, it is probable 
we ſhould ſee them 1n large num- 
bers by the middle of Auguſt; for 
23 they are to be found in great 
plenty ', when in a neſtling ſtate, 
they muſt now appear very nume- 
tous, ſince all of them muſt have 
quitted the neſt before this time. 
But this is not the caſe ; for they 
are not more numerous at any ſeaſon 
than the parent birds are in the 
months of May and June. 
The fame inſtintive impulſe 
which directs the cuckoo to depoſit 
her eggs in the neſts of other birds, 
cirects her young one to throw out 
tie eggs and young of the owner of 
the neſt. The ſcheme of nature 
would be incomplete without it; for 
t would be extremely difficult, if not 
impoſſible, for the little birds, deſ- 
Fe tized to find ſuccour for the cuckoo, 
i * to fad it alſo for their own young 
3 Ig, after a certain period; nor 
a * would there be room for the whole 
4 * to inhabit the neſt. 
am Thus, Sir, I have, with much 
he old Lc ” 4 

* p.calure, complied with your re- 
64 * queſt; and here lay before you ſuch 
| hay yl © <1v ations as I have hitherto been 

Cyzvle of making on the natural 

-obably diltory of the cuckoo; and, ſhould 
If you WY r ſome light on a ſubject 


s fully 


nce it 
of the 
ows it 
mach; 
1 ſeen 
d exi- 
of the 
uckoo 


e time 


a loud $=cock at the ſame time. 
vent! 
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that has long lain hid in obſcurity, 
I ſhall not think my time has been 
ill employed, 

With a grateful ſenſe of the many 
obligations I owe to the friendſhip 
with which you have ſo long ho- 
noured me, 

1 remain, &.. 

Berkeley, EDW. JENNER. 
Dec. 27, 1787. 


An Alſtrad of Mr. William Smellie's 
Eſfjay on Inſtinct. From Tranſac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, Vol. J. 


be ANY theories have been 
invented with a view to 
explain the inſtinctive actions of 
animals, but none of them have re- 
ceived the general approbation of 
philoſophers. This want of ſucceſs 
may be referred to different cauſes ; 
to want of attention to the general 
economy and manners of animals; 
to miſtaken notions concerning the 
dignity of human nature; and, 
above all, to the uniform endeavour 
of philoſophers to diſtinguiſh in- 
ſtinctive from rational motives. 
Mr. Smellie endeavours to ſhew 
that no ſuch diſtinction exiſts, and 
that the reaſoning faculty itſelf is a 
neceſſary reſult of inſtinct. 

He obſerves, that the proper me- 
thod of inveſtigating ſubjects of this 
kind, is to collect and arrange the 
facts which have been diſcovered, 
and to conſider whether theſe lead 
to any general concluſions. Ac- 


cording to this method, he exhibits 


examples, Fir, of pure inſtincts: 
Secondly, of ſuch inſtincts as can ac- 
commodate themſelves to particular 


ſpring, * I have known four young cuckoos in the neſts of hedge-ſparrows in a ſmall 
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68 
citcumſtances and ſituations: Third- 
ly, of ſuch as are improveable by 
experience or obſervation: And, 
laſtly, he draws ſome concluſions, 
By pure inſtincts are meant ſuch 
as, independently of all inſtruction 
or experience, inſtantaneouſly pro- 
duce certain actions, when particu- 
lar objects are preſented to animals, 
or when they are influenced by pe- 
culiar feelings. Such are, in the 
human ſpecies, the inſtinct of ſuck- 
ing, which is exerted by the infant 
immediately after birth, the void- 
ing of faces, the retraction of the 
muſcles upon the application of any 
ainful ſtimulus. I he love of light 
is exhibited by infants, even ſo ear- 
ly as the third day after birth. The 
paſſion of fear 1s diſcoverable in a 
child at the age of two months. 
Among the inferior animals, there 
are number leſs pure inſtincts. Ca- 


terpillars ſhaken off a tree in every 


direction, turn immedtately to the 
trunk, and climb up. Voung birds 
open their mouths on hearing any 
noiſe, as well as that of their mo- 
ther's voice. Every ſpecies of in- 
ſect depoſits its eggs in the ſituation 
moſt proper for hatching and affurd- 
ing nouriſhment to its future pro- 
geny. Some ſpecies of animals 
look not to future wants; others, as 
the bee and the beaver, are endow- 
ed with an iaſtinct which has the ap- 
pearance of foreſight. They con- 
ſtruct magazines, and fill them with 
proviſions. Bees diſplay various 
remarkable inſtinfts. They attend 
and feed the female or queen. 
When deprived of her, all their la- 
bours ceaſe till a neè one is obtain- 
ed. They conſtruct cells of three 
different dimenſions; for workin 

bees, for drones, and for females; 
and the queen in depoſiting her 
eggs, puts each ſpecies into its ap- 
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propriated cells. They deſtroy z 
the females but one, leſt the hive 
ſhould be overſtocked. The diff. 
rent inſtincts of the common bee 
of the wood- piercing bee, and g 
that ſpecies which builds Cylindricy] 
neſts with roſe leaves, are Very re. 
markable. 

Equally ſingular are the inflind; 
of waſps, and ichneumon flies, which 
though they feed not themſelves up. 
on worms, lay up ſtores of theſe ani. 
mals for the nouriſhment of thiir 


young. 


Birds build their neſts of the ſine 
materials, and in the ſame form and 
ſituation, though they inhabit very 
different climates. They turn 20d 
ſhift their eggs, that they may be 
equally heated, Geeſe and ducks 
cover up their eggs till they return 
to the neſt. The ſwallow folicits 
her young to void their excrement 
over the neſt, and aſſiſts them in the 
operation. The ſpiders, and many 
inſects of the beetle - kind, when put 
in terror, counterfeit death. This 
is not, as has been ſuppoſed, a con- 
vulſion or ſtupor, but an aitifice; 
for when the object of terror 1s re- 
moved, they recover imme lately. 

Of inſtincts which can accommo- 
date themſelves to peculiar circum- 
ſtances and fituations, many ins- 
ſtances may be given from the hu- 
man ſpecies; but theſe being in. 
proveable, fall more properly under 
the third clals. | 

Thoſe animals are moſt perſett, 
whoſe ſphere of knowledge en 
to the greateſt number of objects, 
When interrupted in their opera: 
tions, they know how to reſume 
their labours, and to accomplil 
their purpoſes by different means. 
Some animals have no other powel 
but that of contracting or extending 
their bodies, But the falcon, ts 
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dog, and the fox, purſue their prey 
vun intelligence and addreſs. 

In Senegal, the oftrich fits upon 
her eggs only during the night, 
leaving them in the day to the heat 
of the ſun. At the Cave of Good 
Hope, where the heat is not 10 
great, ſhe fits upon them day and 
night, Rabbits, when domeſticat- 
ed, are not inclined to burrow. 
Bees augment the depth of their 
celle, and increaſe their number, as 
occaſion requires. A walp carrying 
vu: a dead companion from tae neſt, 
if ne finds it too heavy, cuts off the 
heal, and Carries out the load in 
tO bortions. In countries infeſted 
with monkeys, birds, Which in 
iner countries build in buſhes or 
cleits o trees, ſuſpend their neſts at 
the end of ſlender wigs. The 
n11np.As of water-mochs, which co— 
ver nemlelves with caſes of fra, 
gravei, or ſhells, contrive to make 
their caſes nearly in equilibrium 
witi the water: When too heavy, 
they add a bit of wood or itraw; 
vin too light, a bit of gravel. A 
cat, when ſhut inte a cloſet, has 
been known to open the latch with 
li DAaWsS, 

the third claſs of inſtincts com- 
prehends all thoſe that are 1mprove- 
ale by experience aad obſetva- 
tion, 

The ſuperiority of man over the 
other animals, ſeems to depend 
chiefly on the great number of in- 
tiacts with which he is endowed. 
traces of every inſtinct which he 
poileſtes are diſcoverable in the 
brute-creation, but no particular 
ipecies enjoys the whole. - On the 
contrary. moſt animals are limited 
to a ſmall number. This appears 
to be the reaſon why the inſtincts of 
brutes are ſtronger, and more ſteady 
in their operation than thoſe of man, 
end their actions more uniform. 


Moſt human inſtinQs receive im- 
provement from experience and ob- 
ſervation, and are capable of a thou- 
ſand modifications. One inſtinct 
counteracts and modihes another, 
and oftea,extinguiſhes the original 
motive to ation. The inſtinct of 
tear is often counteracted by ambi- 
tion and by reſentment: The in- 
ſtiact oft anger, by fear, by ſhame, 
by contemnt, by compaſſion. Of 
modified, compounded, and extend. 
ed inſtincts, there are many exam- 
ples. Devotion is an extenſion of 
the inſtinct of love, to the firſt Cauſe 
or Author of the univerſe. Super- 
ſtition is the inſtinct of fear extend- 
ed to imaginary objects of terror. 
Hope is the inltinct of love directed 
to future good. Avarice is the in- 
ſtinct of love directed to an impro- 
per object. Fear is likewiſe an in- 
gredient of this attachment. Envy 
is compounded of love, avarice, am- 
bition, and fear. Sympathy 1s the 
inſtinct of fear transferred to ano- 
ther perſon, and reflected back up- 
on ourlelves. In this manner all 
the modified, compounded, or ex- 
tended paſſions of the human mind, 
may be traced back to thetr original 
inſtincts. 

The inſlin&s of brutes are like- 
wiſe improved by obſervation and 
experience. Of tuch improvement, 
tne dog, the elephant, the horſe, 
the csmel, afford numerous and 
ſtrong inſtances. : 

From theſe and other examples, 
given of the different claſſes of 1n- 
ſtints, Mr. Smellie argues, that 
ioftint is an original quality of 
mind, which, in man, as well as 1n 
other animals, may be improved, 
modified, and extended, by experi- 
ence. 

Senſation implies a ſentient prin- 


ciple or mind. Whateyer feels, 
therefore, is mind, Ot courſe, the 
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70 
loweſt ſpecies of animals is endow- 
ed with mind. But the minds of 
animals have very diſſerent powers; 
and theſe powers are expreſſed by 
peculiar actions. The ſtructure of 
their bodies 15 uniformly adapted to 
the powers of their minds; and no 
mature animal attempts actions 
which nature has not enabled it to 
perform: The inſtincts, however, 
of animals, appear often previouſly 
to the expanſion of thoſe inſtruments 
which nature intended they ſhould 
employ. This view of inſtin& is 
ſimple: It removes every objection 
to the exiſtence of mind in brutes, 
and untolds all their actions by re- 
ferring them to motives perfectly 
ſimilar to thoſe by which man is ac- 
tuated. There is perhaps a greater 
difference between the mental powers 
of ſome animals, than between thoſe 
of man and the moſt ſagacious brutes. 
Inſtincts may be conſidered as ſo 
many internal ſenſes, of which ſome 
animals have a greater, and others 
a {maller number. Theſe ſenſes, in 
different ſpecies, are likewiſe more 
or leſs ductile; and the animals 
poſſeſſing them are, of courſe, more 
or leſs ſuſceptible of improving, and 
of acquiring knowledge. 

The notion that animals are ma- 
chines, is therefore too avſurd to 
merit refutation. Though not en- 
dowed with mental powers equal to 
thoſe of man, they poſſeſs, in ſome 
degree, every faculty of the human 
mind. Senſation, memory, 1ma- 
gination, the principle of imita— 
tion, curiofity, cunning, ingenuity, 
devotion, or reſpect for ſuperiors, 
gratitude, are all diſcoverable in the 
brute-creation. Every ſpecies too 
has a language, either of ſounds or 
2 ſufficient for the indivi- 

nals to communicate their wants 
to each other; and ſome animals 
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underftand in part the language 
man. The language of infants j, 
nearly on a par with that of brutg, 
Brutes, without ſome portion of rea, 
ſon, could never make a proper vs 
of their ſenſes. But many animal 
are capable of balancing motive, 
which is a pretty high degree of 
reaſon, Young animals examine 
all objects they meet with, and in 
this inveſtigation they employ all 
their organs. The firſt periods of 
their life are dedicated to ſtudy, 
When they run about and make 
frolicſome gambols, it is nature 
ſporting with them for their inſtruc. 
tion. Thus they gradually improve 
their faculties, and acquire an inti. 
mate knowledge of the objects that 
ſurround them. Men who, from 
peculiar circumſtances, have been 
prevented from mingling with com. 
panions, and engaging in the dif. 
terent amuſements and exerciſes of 
youth, are always awkward in their 
movements, cannot uſe their organs 
with eaſe or dexterity, and often 
continue, during life, ignorant of 
the moſt common objects.“ 


—{ 


Ob/ervations en Pemphigus, by Ste- 
phen Dickſon, M. D. Fellew f 
the College of Phyficians, and one 
of the King's Profeſſors of Phyfic 
in the City of Dublin, M. R. I. A. 
Sc. From the Tranſactions of the 
Royal Iriſh Academy for 1787. 


Vera Experientia naſcitur e compluribus 
obſervationibus, magna diligentia, at- 
tentioac & cura notatis, quz integram 
morbi hiſtoriam, cum omnibus ad rem 
pertinentibus circumſtantiis complec- 
tuntur. Hoffman, 


6 EMPHIGUS is a diſeaſe of 
very rare occurrence, al 
many phyſicians in extenfive prac» 


tice have never met with an inſtance 
C 


we... So [O 
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of it, However, fix have fallen 
within my obſervation, three in 
deotland, one in England, and two 
A this kingdom. 1 mention this 
circumſtance as an apology for 
writing on this ſubject: had the 
ſame opportunities occurred to men 
of more enlarged experience, I 
ould have beea ſilent. I am alſo 
mate that uncommon caſes are not 
me beſt ſubjects for medical inquiry; 
bat they often ſerve to reflect light 
on thole which are more uſual; and 
beſides, whatever affects human na- 
ture muſt naturally conciliate our 
attention. 

Our beſt noſologiſt, Dr. Cullen 
(to whom, by the by, no inſtance 
of this diſeaſe ever occurred) has 
claſſed Pemphigus in the order of 
Eranthemata. This claflification 
will certainly appear ſufficiently 
proper to thoſe who grant this No- 
ſologiſt the latitude he allows him- 
{elf in the arrang-ment of his ge- 
dera. When the plague and pete- 
chial fever are allowed to be claſſed 
under different heads, and the 
thru and ſcarlet fever under the 
ſame head, we need not contend 
about the place of Pemphigus, even 
taough we ſhould find it not to be 
contagious, ſometimes commencing 
and continuing withous fever, and 
a'tecting perſons more than once in 
the courſe of their lives. Dr. Cul- 
len deſcribes this diſorder as fol- 
lows: * A contagious fever, veſi- 
cles about the ſize of an almond 
** appearing on the firſt, ſecond, or 
third day of the diſeaſe, remain- 
ing for many days, and at length 
pouring out a thin ichor.'“ I 
propoſe to amend his deſcription in 
dne following manner: A fever, ac- 
companied with the ſucceſſive eruption, 
from different parts of the Body, Tt. 
ua as well as external, of veſicles 


cc 
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about the fize of an almond, which 
become turgid with a faintly yellowiſh 


ſerum, and in three or four days ſub- 


ſide. I ſhall only oblerve at pre- 


ſent, that I am by no means con- 
vinced of this diſorder being con- 
tagious 3 that new veſicles ariſe, 
not only on the firſt, ſecond, or 
third, but on every day of the 
diſeaſe ; that I have never known 
them remain for many days; that 
the fluid they contain does not ap- 
pear in general to be an ichor or 
ſanies, but a bland, inodorous, in- 
ſipid ſerum; and that inſtead of 
being poured out, it is moſt com- 
monly abſorbed into the ſyſtem. 

No traces of this diſeaſe are diſ- 
coverable in the writings either of 
the Greeks, Romans, or Arabians. 

Bontius, in his account of the 
medicine of the Egyptians, men- 
tions the caſe of his friend Caval- 
lerius, who was ſeized with the epi- 
demic dyſentery that prevailed dure 
ing the ſiege in Java, by Tomma- 
gon Bauraxa, in 1628. His diſor- 
der was accompanied with the erup- 
tion of cuticular vehicles, which 
were filled with a greeniſh pus, that 
eroded the ſkin underneath, even 
to the fleſh. The patient died. 
It is evident that little can be con- 
cluded from this brief account. 

Carolus Piſo, in his 149th obſer- 
vation, accurately depicts the genuine 
Pemphigus, as it appeared in the caſe 
of Egmont de Rinach, about 150 
years ago, at Nantz. He terms it 
hydatids, and ſays it occurred to 
him frequently. But I have reaſon 
to ſuſpect that he confounds under 
the ſame name the chicken-pox, a 
ſight diſorder, in which the ſkin is 
affected, not with ſpreading veſi- 
cles, but with ſmall puſtules. He 
ſeems alſo to confound with Pem- 
paigus ſome other erythematous af- 

F 4 fetions; 
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fections; for he ſays that theſe wa- 
tery pultules frequently precede the 
eruption of the itch; that they 
ſometimes occur without fever, 
ſometimes accompany continued fe- 
ver, and ſometimes appear in the 
beginning of intermittents, The 
truth is that Piſo, though an induſ- 
trious obſerver and a candid man, 
Was by no means an acute noſolo— 
gilt. His account, however, of the 
caſe of Egmont de Rinach deſerves 
att nion, not only as being the 
firit accurate and authentic de- 
ſcription of this difeaſe on record, 
but as pointing out a diverſity ina 
the habit of body then accompany - 
ing this diſeaſe from what has been 
ſince met with; for though Piſo 
declares that the veſicles in this 
caſe ſupervened on a pu rid ſyno- 
chus, yet he ſays that he let blood 
in the beginning with great ad- 
nage, and earneitly recommends 
tte practice in ſimilar caſes. In 
ev tance. however, that I have 
ſeen of this diturler, ſuch a prac- 
tice would have been plainly im- 
proper, it not pernicious, 

Tae next author who mentions 
Pemphigus 1s Morton. Speaking 
of the difeaſes which prevailed 1n 
London between 1632 and 1692, 
he mentions, among other fevers of 
a malignant type, ſome in which 
watery velicles were ſcattered over 
the head and cheit. Theſe fevers 
however, he ſays, were merely ſpo- 
radic, and not propagated by con- 
tagion, as in the peſtilential con- 
ſtitution. | 

For the next authentic * account 
of Pemphigus we are indebted to 
the oblervations of Sauvages, He 
firſt obſerved it in the hoſpital at 
Montpellier in 1725, in a ſoldier 


* Sce Culleni Nolol. tom. ii. c. xxxiv. 
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who ſell a victim to it. Afterwards 
he {aw five other caſes, chiefly of 
beggars, or other poor pe ple, in 
all of which acute febrile {ymptony 
were pre ent. Twice, huwever, he 
ſaw it unattended with fever, 
Laſtly, Dr. Stewart, of Aber. 
deen (in a letter to Dr. Duncan, 
which is inſerted in the Medical 
Commentaries for 1778) mentions 0 
a caſe of Pemphigus, whichoccurred 
to him in the hoſpital in that town, 


A ſoldier had been ordered to march th 
ſoon after he had been feized with fo 
the meaſles ;z the eruption was dti- 00 
ven in by the cold, and in tn vi 
days afterwards the Pemphigus ap. y 
peared. The veſicles (the largeſt hi 


of which were {nipped) poured out, 
at firſt, a ſemipellucid ſerum, but 
in the courie of the diſeaſe dif. 
charged a bloody ichor. In this 
caſe the tendency to putrefaCtion 
was very ſtrong, but the patient 
recovered by the liberal a.minif- 
tration of bark and wine. From 
this caſe I think we are juſtified in 
inferring that the nature of the 
fluid contained in the veſicles (how- 
ever accurately it may be alcer- 
tained to be a pure ſerum in the 
beginning) may be fo altered in 
the courſe of the diſeaſe, by its own 
fermentation, or by admixture with 
other fluids of the body, from their 
veſſels being broken down, that it 
may at length ceaſe to be a diag- 
noſtic ſymptom of this diſorder. 

But no author who has written on 
the ſubje& of Pemphigus has men- 
tioned an extraordinary peculiarity 
of this diſorder, which 1 have ob- 
ſerved in two inftances ; namely, 
that the veſicles have taken poſſeſ- 
hon of the internal parts of the 
body, and proceeded in lucceſſion 
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(ome riſing while others decayed) 
from the mouth downwards through 
me whole ſurface of the alimentary 
anal. 
; The firſt caſe in which T had the 
opportunity of obſerving this ſin- 
gular and diſtreſſing ſymptom, was 
that of a woman under the care of 
Dr. Gregory, at the infirmary of 
Edinburgh, in 1783. This wo- 
man's menſes had been obſtructed 
for two years and an half. During 
that period ſhe had been thrice be- 
fore attacked with the ſame difor- 
der, which had each time ſuper- 
vened upon a vomiting of blood. 
Her ſkin was generally cool ; and 
her pulſe (hough weak) never much 
increated in frequency. Peruvian 
bark and wine were adminiſtered to 
her liberally. By theſe and other 
occaſional remedies ſhe recovered. 
The other caſe, in which veſicles 
appeared to have been formed in- 
ternally, occurred to me lately in 
this town. I ſhall relate the parti- 
culars of it, as I think it worthy of 
ohlervation. 
, aged twenty-three, of 
a delicate form and ſanguine tem- 
perament, the wife of a man in 
tolerably good circumſtances, and 
who had been about a fortnight ill 
of 2 low fever, was ſeized (after 
haviag ſuffered much fatigue in at- 
tending her huſband) with pains in 
her back, head-ach, and tendency 
to vomit, —As I was attending her 
huſband I ſaw the firſt approaches 
of her diſorder, and on the even- 
ing of the day ſhe was firſt at- 
tacked directed her to take an eme- 
tic, and to bathe her feet in warm 
water. N 
the next morning her ſkin was 
very hot; pulie frequent; head- 
ach not better; ſhe had not ſlept, 
ad complained of a ſore- throat; 
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on inſpection the uyula and tonſils 
appeared inflamed, and ſome mu- 
cus was collected in the back of 
the fauces ; ſhe had no ſtool for two 
days. I ordered a clyſter imme- 
diately ; afterwards a gentle pur- 
gative ; tincture of roſes for a gar- 
gle.—In the evening all the ſymp- 
toms were milder, 'The phyſic bad 
operated twice, I ordered the pe- 
diluvium to be repeated. 

Third day. She complained of 
a ſmarting, itching, and (as ſhe 
exprelied herſelf) tingling pain in 
her tongue, and through the whole 
inſide of her mouth. Her tongue 
was of a bright red colour and dry, 
but clean. She was thirſty, but 
complained that her drink was un- 
palatable, though acidulated with 
lemon-juice. She had no moiſture 
on her kin, Had gone to ſtool 
once. Slept tolerably well the 
night before. The febrile ſymp- 
toms were mitigated, but the cy- 
nanche unabated. I ordered no- 
thing but the ſaline julep. 

Fourth day. There appeared on 
her tongue a pellucid veſicle of 
about an inch long, and near half 
an inch broad, turgid with a faint- 
ly yellowiſh ſerous fluid. A ſmaller 
one of the ſame kind appeared on 
the inſide of the left cheek. The 
ſenſation which they occaſioned ſhe 
deſcribed as being ſimilar to that 
which ſhe had experienced before 
their eruption, but greater in de- 
dne, and ſomewhat as if they were 
ull of ſcalding water. This day 
her ſkin was cooler, but her pulſe 
very weak, irregular, and about 
ninety in a minute, She had had 
two looſe ſtools. I preſcribed half 
a drachm of the red Peruvian bark, 
very finely powdered, to be taken 
every two hours in a goblet of 
Wine and water. Imperial for 

| common 
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common drink. 'The tincture of 
roſes to be changed for an emolli- 
ent gargle. 

Fifth day. Three veſicles ſimi- 
lar to the former appeared on her 
cheſt and right arm. Other ſymp- 
toms nearly as before. Pulte not 
fo feeble. Medicines were conti- 
nued. 

Sixth day. Her ſtomach reject- 
ed the bark. Two new vehicles 
1 on her neck and cheek. 

r breath was fœtid. She had 
had ſome low delirium in the night. 
Pulſe eighty- eight, and very weak. 
No ſenſe of taſte. I preſcribed a 
decoction of bark, one ounce, in 
which ſhould be diſſolved half a 
drachm of vegetable alkali, to be 
taken every two hours; and imme- 
diately after each doſe half an 
ounce of the ſame decoction mixed 
with fix drachms of lemon-juice. 
Cyder or porter for common 
drink. 

Seventh day. There was little 
change. 'The medicines were con- 
tinued. 

Eighth day. The veſicles on the 
inſice of the mouth and on the 
tongue diſappeared, and the cuti- 
cle which had been elevated was 
flirivelled, and of a browniſh co- 
Jour. Deglutition was difficult, 
and, as ſhe ſaid, painful through 
the whole inſide of her throat. 
Pulſe eighty, and rather ſtronger. 
Bowels regular. Medicines were 
continued. 

Ninth day. The cuticle on the 
parts formerly occupied by veficles 
in the infide of the cheek and on 
the tongue had cracked, and was 
peeling off: the parts underneath 
appeared raw and ſore. Degluti- 


tion had now become ſo painful, 
that ſhe reſuſed medicine, food, 
and even drink. 


She could not 
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neck. A new veſicle appeared un. 


bear the ſlighteſt preſſure on the 


der her right ear, Some purulent 
matter appeared on the back of the 
pharynx, the origin of which how. 
ever was not diſcernible. - Pulſe 
eighty fix, and of ncarly the ſame 
ſtrength. I preſcribed a clyſter of 
warm water : after its operation 
another of new milk and decoclion 
of bark, equal parts: the ſame to 
be ated tour hours afterwards, 
At night an anodyne clyſter, with 
fifty drops of thebaic tinQure, 
White liniment for the ſores. 

Tenth day. The veſicles on the 
cheſt and right arm had diſappear. 
ed, ' he ſores of the tongue and 
cheek were of a darker colour, and 
ſeemed to be healing. Some new 
veſicles appeared on the abdomen, 
Palie not ſo weak; She reſted wel! 
the former part of the preceding 
. but was diſturbed by an ac- 
cident, and afterwards was much 
inclined to rove in her diſcourſe 
till morning. Medicines were con- 
tinued. 

Eleventh day. The ſymptoms 
were nearly the ſame as the day 
beſore. The veſicles on the neck 
and cheek had diſappeared, and the 
cuticle in thoſe parts was ſhrivelled 
and cracked. The epigaſtric re- 
gion was extremely ſore, and this 
ſoreneſs much increaſed by preſ- 
fare. The laſt clyſter of decoction 
of bark and milk, adminiſtered the 
day before, was not retained. I or- 
dered ſalep to be ſubſtituted for 
milk : other medicines to be con- 
tinued. 

Twelfth day. She could ſwal- 
low, though till not without pain. 
I directed the medicines which had 
been preſcribed the fourth day to 
be repeated : the others to be omit- 


ted, 
Thirteenth 
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Thirteenth day. She vomited 
{me blood along with the firſt doſe 
of the bark. Pulſe eighty, and 
fronger. The veſicles under the 
ear and on the abdomen had diſap- 
-ared, Several imall veſtcles (not 
above the ſize of a pea) aroſe, on 
the hypogaſtric region of the ab- 
domen, one on the labia pudendo- 
rum, and two on the left thigh. As 
he had taken ſome bark which re- 
mained on her ſtomach, I directed 
this medicine to be continued, and 
an anodyne draught to be adminiſ- 
tered at night. 
Fourteenth day. She had two 
looſe ſtools, much intermixed with 
blood, and complained of great 
ſoreneſs of her belly, increaſed by 
preſſure. I preſcribed a little caſ- 
tor oil. Other medicines as before, 
except the draught; | 
Fifteenth day. She had had two 
fools ſomewhat bloody the night 
before, and one almoſt natural in 
the morning. Pulſe ſeventy- ſeven, 
and of pretty good ſtrength. Skin 
quite cool, Spirits better. And 
lome little appetite. Menſes had 
appeared in the morning. I di- 
rected the medicines to be conti- 
nacd as before. 
From this time ſhe recovered 
apace, and in about a week had no 
complaint but weakneis. Exerciſe, 
however, and the country air, 
ſoon completely re-eſtabliſhed her 
health, 
After this full ſtatement of a 
caſe very diſtintly marked, it 
would be ſuperfluous to add any 
thing by way of comment. I have 
only to obſerve, that whether this 


e was plainly contagious.” 
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diforder be contagious or not, is a 
queſtion which may poſſibly ſtill 
admit of ſome doubt ; though from 
what I have ſeen, or been able to 
collect, I am inclined to think that 
it is not. Almoſt all the inſtances 
of this diſorder which are preciſe 
or well atteſted I have enumerated; 
and they are all ſolitary examples, 
no two of them having happened 
at the ſame time or place. ] ſuſ- 
pect, therefore, that ſome other 
diſorders have been oftentimes miſ- 
taken for Pemphigus; and that 
from thence, or from ſome precon- 
ceived theory, the notion has ariſen. 
When I was aſſiſtant to Dr. Home, 
in the clinical ward of the infirmary 
at Edinburgh, a patient was ſent to 
us by Dr. Gregory, whoſe caſe he 
„ ſuppoſed “ to be a beginnin 
% Pemphigus,“ and which he ſaid 
In a 
note which he ſent with this wo- 
man, he ſays, ** I ſaw a boy, five 
% months ago. in the ſame cloſe, 
“ very ill of the ſame diſeaſe ; and 
«© I am told by the people that ſe- 
% veral others, chiefly children, 
have had the ſame diſeaſe fince 
“ in the ſame cloſe.” This ap- 
peared extremely forcible, and ac- 
cordingly had its due weight with 
the ſtudents. But in a day or two 
it appeared very evidently, that 
the diſeaſe of the woman whom Dr. 
Gregory had ſent us, was merely 
topical. She had no fever. The 
veſicles (which were fituated under 
the eye and upon the eye-lid) were 
of a pale red colour ; ſome puſtules 
filled with yellow matter appeared 
upon the brow at the ſame time; 


* Though the diſorder of this patient appeared eventually to be of a different 
Mature, yet it muſt be remembered that the approaches of molt diſeaſes are am- 
liguous, and that this ſuppoſition by np means tends to impeach the judgment of 
« ventleman who is equally diſtinguiſf{ed for his {kill and veracity, 


and 
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and both of theſe vaniſhed almoſt 
immediately after ſhe came into the 
infirmary ; ſo that ſhe left it in 
three or four days perfectly well, 
having taken no medicine but the 
faline julep. This woman denied 
to us that ſhe had ever ſeen any one 
affected with veſicles; and upon 
enquiring more particularly moe 
different people in the fame clole, 
found that they were in general 
very unqualified to give a diſtinct 
account of the epidemic diſcaſe 
(whatever it was) with which the 
children had been affected: they 
feemed, however, to think it nei- 
ther novel nor alarming ; and by 
their deſcription I ſhould rather 
take it to have been the chicken- 
pox, or ſome ſuch ſlight complaint, 
than the Pemphigus. I can have 
no doubt that the boy Dr. Gregory 
mentioned he had ſeen was really 
affected with Pemphigus; but J 
think that the vague teſtimony of 
the ignorant, indiicriminating peo- 
ple of the clole is to be allowed no 
weight in deciding this nice quei- 
Non. 

The nature of this diſorder, as 
to its mildneſs or malignity, ap- 

ars to vary conſiderably. In 

me inſtances it is extremely mild, 
as in three of the caſes I have ſeen, 
one of them in this town with Dr, 
Fleury. In other inſtances lite is 
in the greateſt danger ; thus in ſe- 
veral of the caſes I have enumerat- 
ed ſtrong ſymptoms of putreicency 
were manifeſted. 

With reſpect to the method of 
cure of this diſorder, the general 
ſymptoms of weakneſs and tendency 
to putrefaction obviouſly point out 
the proper treatment, When the 


veſicles ſeize on the internal parts, 
irritation muſt be guarded againſt 
by opiates, demulcents, and gentle 
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laxatives; nouriſhment muſt be 
ſupplied ; and the grand remedies 
bark and wine (eſpecially the lat- 
ter) muſt be ſedulouſly adminic. 
tered, 
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An Account of ſeveral Strata of Earth 
and Shells on ihe Banks of York 
River, %% Virginia; of a ſubier. 
raneous Paſſage, and the judden 
Deſcent of a very large Current of 
Water from a Mountain, mar 
Carliſle, of a remarkably large 
Spring near Reading, in Pennſyl. 
vania; and alſo of ſeveral remark- 
able Springs in the States of Penn, 
ſyivania and Virginia. Ii aL. 
ter from the Hon, Benjamin Lin- 
coln, Eq; F. A. A. to the Rev, 
Joſeph Willard, J. Pref, A. 4. 
and Preſident of the Univerſity at 
Cambridge. From Memoirs of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Vol. J. 


* H AT this earth, ſince its 
formation, has met with 
great changes, and that the ſhores, 
now Covered with the talleſt cedars 
and moſt luxuriant plants, were once 
waſhed by the ocean, none can de- 
ny. The land between James Ri- 
ver and Vork River, in Virginia, 
is very level; its ſurſace being 
about forty feet above high-water 
mark. It appears to have arrived 
to its preſent height at different pe- 
riods, far diſtant each from the other, 
by means of the ocean: for neat 
York Town, where the banks are 
perpendicular, you firſt ſee a ſtratum 
of earth, about five feet high, in- 
termixed with ſmall ſhells, which 
has the appearance of a mixture of 
clay and ſand. On that lies, hori- 
zontally, a ſtratum of white ſhells, 
the cockle, the clam, and others, 30 
: 88 inch 
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inch or two thick; then a body of 
earth, ſimilar to that firſt mention- 
ed, eighteen inches thick: and on 
that lies another thin body of ſmall 
ſnells, then a third body of earth, 
about the ſame thickneſs as the laſt; 
and. on that lies another body of 
white ſhells, of various kinds, about 
three feet thick, with very little 
ſand, or earth, mixed with them. 
On theſe lies a body of oyſter- 
ſnells, about fix feet thick; then a 
dady of earth to the ſurface. The 
oviier-fhells are fo united by a very 
fron cement, that they fall only 
when undermined, and then 1n large 
bodies, from one to twenty tons 
weight. They have the appearance 
of large rocks on the ſhores, and are 
walled by the frequent waſhing of 
the ſca. All theſe different Prata 
ſeem to be perfectly horizontal. 

After riding about ſeven miles 
from York Town, near the center 
between the two rivers, I diicover- 
ed, at a place from which a large 
body of earth had been removed to 
2 mill- dam, nearly the ſame appear- 
auce as in the bank firſt mention- 
ed. 

What they call their ſtone, with 
Mich they build in York Town, is 
nothing more than ſhells united by 
a ſtrong cement, which ſeems to be 
petrified in a degree, but is appa- 
rently aſfected by the weather. 


ON the ad of Auguſt, being at 
Carlifle, in the ſtate of Pennlyl- 
11112, I vent to view a ſubterrane- 
dus paſſage, which had its entrance 


year a river into a rock, I follow- 
it about two hundred and fiſty 
feet: to this diſtance it was, in ge- 
neral, from fix to ſeven feet high, 
aud about the ſame in width. Ar the 
ed of two hundred and fifty feet it 
divided into three branches.— As 
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they were ſmaller, and more diſſi- 
cult to follow, and finding myſelf 
exceedingly chilled, (which coſt me 
one of the ſickeſt nights I ever ſuf- 
fered) 1 gave up the purſuit, though 
I had proceeded but about half the 
diſtance, as 1 was informed by Col. 
Butler, who had been near the end. 
It appeared to me that it was a wa- 
ter-courſe, as the rocks were worn 
ſmooth, and indented in the man- 
ner they uſually are by a long run- 
ning of water over them. The ap- 
pearance overhead was curious; 
ſome parts were ſmooth like the 
ſides; other parts repreſented vari- 
ous figures, formed by the water 
which had penetrated through the 
pores of the rock, and was now pe- 
trified and petriſying on its ſurface, 
The bottom was apparently earth 
and ſmall ſtones. . 
About three years fince, the peo- 
ple in the vicinity of this town, 
who lived near the mountain, which 
is about ten miles from the village, 
were alarmed by a current of water 
overflowing the banks of the river. 
The cauſe they could not inveſti- 
gate, as there had been, the night 
before, but a ſmall rain: however, 
they ſoon found the firſt effects of the 
water appeared within about twen- 
ty feet of the top of the mountain. 
Whether it burſt forth from the 
mountain, or was a column of water 
from the clouds, has not yet been 
aſcertained, The courſe in which 
it ran down the mountain was dry 
the next morning. It was confined 
to the width ot twenty ſeet, per- 
haps leſs. It appeared to be about 
thirty feet deep, as could be diſco- 
vered by its effects on thoſe trees 
which were not carried away by the 
water. It cut a paſſage in the fide 
of the mountain, of about ſeven or 
eight feet wide, and near that depth. 


The 
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The traces of it are ſeen from the 
town, though, as I ſaid before, it is 
ten miles diſtant. One rock, of a 
very conſiderable weight, was thrown 
into the crotch of a tree, twelve feet 
from the ground, in which it re- 
mained for ſome time. When the 
water came into the valley, its im- 
petuoſity was ſo great that it was 
not immediately diverted, but reach- 
ed a ſmall riſing ground, through 
which it cut a paſſage; then follow- 
ed the valley, and ſo on to the river, 
which was at ſome conſiderable diſ- 
tance. In its courſe, it carried off 
all the fences, and came upon the 
floors of ſome of the houſes. I have 
had ſome converſation with Mr. Rit- 
tenhouſe on the ſubject, who has 
been twice to ſee the effects of the 
water. It is his opinion, that it was 
not a column of water which burſt- 
ed forth from the mountain, as it 
was near the top of one of the 


higheſt. 
ON my return to Philadelphia, in 


| the neighbourhood of Reading, I 


came to the greateſt ſpring of water 
I had ever ſeen.—It is about four- 
teen feet deep, and about one hun- 
dred feet ſquare. A full mill-ftream 
iſſues from it. The water is clear 
and full of fiſhes. To account for 
this body of water, was my enquiry. 


1 ſoon found, that it was probably 


the riſing and burſting forth of a 
very conſiderable river, which ſunk 
into the ground and totally diſap- 
peared, one mile and an half or tWo 
miles diſtant from this place. 

In the northern parts of Pennſy]- 
vania, there is a creek, called Oil 


Creek, which empties itſelf into the 


Alleghana River, ifſuing from a 
ſpring, on the top of which floats 
an oil, ſimilar to what is called 


Barbadoes tar, and from which may 


be collected, by one man, ſeyery 
gallons in a day. The troops, ij, 
marching that way, haſted at te 
ſpring, collected the oil, and bat, 
ed their joints with it. This pay 
them great relief, and freed then 
immediately from the rheuwaic 
complaints with which many of then 
were affected. The troops drank 
freely of the waters :—they opera. 
ed as a gentle purge. 

There is another ſpring in th, 
weſtern parts of Virginia, as ext, 
ordinary in its kind as the one 
juſt mentioned, called the Burning 
Spring. It was known a long ting 
to the hunters. They frequent 
encamped by it for the ſake of ob. 
taining good water. Some of then 
arrived late one night, and, after 
making a fire, they took a brand u 
light them to the ſpring, On their 
coming to it, ſome fire dropped fron 
the brand, and in an inſtant the 
water was in a flame, and ſo con. 
nued, over which they could rozt 
their meat as ſoon as by the greateſ 
fire. It was left in this fituation, 
and continued burning for three 
months without intermiſſion. The 
fire was extinguiſhed by excluding 
the air from it, or {ſmothering it 
The water taken from it into a vel. 
ſel will not burn. This ſhews, that 
the fire 1s occaſioned by nothing 
more than a vapour that aicends 
from the waters. 

There are two ſprings bigh up on 
the Powtemack ; one of which has 
about che ſame degree of heat 2 
blood running from the veins. It 
is much frequented by people who 
have loſt their health. The waters 
are drank with freedom, and alio 
ſerve as a hot bath, by which much 
good has been experienced. The 
other ſpring, iſſuing from the ſame 
mountain, a little further up, is 4 

remarkable 
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-markable for its coldneſs, as the 
ther for its heat, and difters from 
:mmon ſprings in as many de- 


C rees, 


1 ” Theſe accounts I have from the 
eſt authority. General Waſhing- 
* don, from whom I had my informa- 
ank tion, as well as from others, owns 
m he and around the Burning Spring, 


hich he bought for the ſake of it. 
The accounts of the other ſprings 
| received from a gentleman of un- 
doubted veracity, and of great ob- 
ſervation, who lately viſited them. 
He commanded the troops who ex- 
perienced the benefit of the Oil 
Spring. He mentioned to me an- 
other ſpring in the ſouth-weſterly 
part of Virginia, which he had not 
ſeen, but of which he had received 
2 particular account from gentle- 
men of character. It is called the 
Sweet Spring, from the ſweetneſs of 
the waters, which have been found 
eficacious in many diſorders, and 
have given relief when every other 
attempt has proved ineffectual. 

To theſe I may add the great 
number of ſalt ſprings in America, 
eſpecially on the Ohio, and the ri- 
vers which empty into it. There is 
one ſpring on the Miſſiſſippi, from 
which ſalt is made ſufficient to ſup- 
ply the whole Ilinois country with 
that article.“ 
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An Account of a fingular Apple-Tree, 
producing Fruit of oppoſite Quali- 
ties; a Part of the ſame Apple being 
frequently ſour, and the other faveet. 
In a Letter from the Reverend Pe- 
ter Whitney zo the Rewerend Jo- 
ſeph Willard, J. Preſ. A. A. and 
Preſident of the Univerſity in Cam- 
bridge. From the ſame Work, 
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Reverend Sir, 

* 2 ow is now growing in 
an orchard, lately belong- 
ing to my honoured father, the Re- 
verend Aaron Whitney, of Peterſh- 
ham, deceaſed, an apple-tree, very 
ſingular with reſpe& to its fruit. 
The apples are fair, and, when fully 
ripe, of a yellow colour, but, evi- 
dently, of different taſtes—ſour and 
ſweet. The part which is ſour is 
not very tart, nor the other very 
ſweet. Two apples growing fide 
by fide, on the ſame limb, will be 
often of theſe different taſtes, the 
one all ſour, and the other all ſweet. 
And, which is more remarkable, the 
ſame apple will frequently be four 
on one iide, end, or part, and the 
other {weet, and that not in any 
order or uniformity; nor is there 
any difference in the appearance 
of the one part from the other. And 
as to the quantity, ſome have more 
of the acid and leſs of the ſweet, 
and ſo wice verſa, Neither are the 
apples, ſo different in their taſtes, 
peculiar to any particular branches, 
but are found, promiſcuouſly, on 
every branch of the tree. The 
tree ſtands almoſt in the midſt of a 
large orchard, in a rich and ſtrong 
ſoil, and was tranſplanted there 
about forty years ago. There is no 
appearance of the trunk or any of 
the branches having been ingrafted 
or inoculated. It was a number of 
years, after it had borne fruit, be- 
fore theſe different taſtes were no- 
ticed ; but ſince they were firſt diſ- 
covered, which is about' twenty 
years, there has been conſtantly the 

ſame variety in the apples. 
For the truth of what I have af- 
ſerted, I can appeal ro many per- 
3 fons 
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ſons of diſtinction, and of nice taſtes, 
who have travelled a great diſtance 
to view the tree, and taſte the fruit; 
but to inveſtigate the cauſe of an ef- 
fect ſo much out of the common 
courſe of nature, muſt, I think, be 


attended with difficulty. The only 
ſolution I can conceive 15, that the 
corcula, or hearts of two ſceds, the 
one from a ſour, the other from a 
ſweet apple, might ſo incorporate, 
in the ground, 2s to produce but 
one plant: or that farina, from bloſ- 
ſoms of thoſe oppoſite qualities, 
might paſs into, and impregnate 
the ſame iced. If you ſhould think 
the account I have given you, of 
this ſingular apple-trec, will be ac- 
ceptable to the American Academy, 
pleaſe to communicate it. 
I am, &c. 
PETER WHITNEY, 
Reverend Preiident Willard. 
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A remarkable Caſe of Gun Shot 
Wound, Communicated in a Letter 
from Barnabas Binney, Hojpiral 
Phyfician, and Surgeon. in tre 
American Army, in 1782, 10 the 
Honourable Benjamin Lincoln, 
E/; F. A. A.- em the jame 
Work. 


os N April , 1782, David Be- 

90 veridge, a ſeaman, belong- 
ing to the ſloop of war General 
Monk, was brought into the mili 
tary hoſpital at this place, having 
been wounded the day before. He 
was a lad of about nineteen years 
of age, and in a good ſtate of 
health, at the time of the action be- 
tween the ſaid ſhip and the Hyder- 
Ally. In that action he was in the 
main-top of the Monk, when he re- 
ceived a muſket-ball in his belly 
from one of the marines on the 


quarter deck of the Hyder. All. 
then within fifteen yards of ff 
Monk. The ball entered his bel 
about two inches above his let 
groin, and within an inch of the an. 
terior edge of the left :/ium, paſſin 
out two inches on the right of the 
ſpine between the two inferior tiue 
ribs, juſt touching the cartilage of the 
inferior angle of the right ſcapula. 
When he came into the holpital he 
had bled much, was very weak and 
cold, had a faultering voice, a cada. 
verous countenance, and a conſlant 
hiccup, while his fæces paſſed freely 
out of the wound in his belly. Ia 
this deplorable condition, where 
neither art nor nature could pro- 
miſe any permanent relief, the only 
dictate of humanity was to {mooth 
the path of death. Being alſo in 
great pain, I adviſed him to take a 
glifs of Madeira wine, with twent 
or thirty drops of liquid. landan. in 
it, as often az neceſſary. He ac- 
cordingly began, and continued 
this practice till the thirteenth, 
finding conſtant relief from it. He 
took no kind of ſuſtenance all this 
time excepting wine whey, never 
having any kind of diſcharge a6 any 
from the moment he was wounded, 
but conſtantly ſquirting with confi- 
derable force what faces he had, 
through the wound in his belly, 
On the fourteenth he had a common 
glyſter adminiſtered, the greatett 
part of which alſo came out at the 
wound, the remainder coming as it 
went, ab ano, without bringing any 
fzxces. From the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth he took conſiderable 
quantities of gruel and whey, wich 
a little wine occaſionally, having no 
inteſtinal diſcharge whatever but 
what was made through the wound 
in his belly. On the eighteenth, 
as his ſtrength was much — 
an 
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and as the wounds were conſider- 
ably contracted, and looked well, I 
ordered another injection to be ad- 
minitered gently, when, for the firſt 
time in eleven days, he had a natu- 
ul tool. From this time he had no 


dis wound; his excretions became 
2; regular and as natural as ever 
they were; his wounds ſuppurated 
and healed kindly ; his ſtrength re- 
turned; and he was exchanged near- 
was well as ever, on the thirtieth. 

That the ball Had paſſed through 
the colon is obvious, from the diſ- 
charge of perfect faces, and of the 
injection adminiſtered, ab aro. That 
his life depended upon our not med- 
ding with the wound, and upon 
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further diſcharge of fæces through 


keeping him quiet and eaſy, is alſo 
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plain; as the leaſt removal of the 

ortfice in the inteſtine from the ori- 

fice through the abdomen, which 

were ſo happily oppoſed to each- 
other, muſt have been attended with 

a fatal diſcharge of the fæces into 

the abdomen. That the diaphragm 

and lungs were perforated is plain, 

from the courſe of the ball, and his- 
profuſe hzmoptoe. That furgeons 

may be too officious, as well as too 

tardy; and. that where they are not 

certain of the utility of their opera- 

tions, they had better leave even 

the moſt deſperate diſorders to the 

management of nature, ever provi- 

dent, and generally adequate, are 

points remarkably enforced in this 

particular caſe, | 
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An Account of a new Method invented 
by the Earl of Dundonald, for pu- 
rifying Sea Salt.— From Tranſac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, Vol. J. 


HE Earl of Dundonald's pro- 

ceſs for purifying ſea- ſalt pro- 
ceeded upon this obſervation, That 
the common ſea- ſalt poſſeſſes a con- 
fid-rable mixture of ingredients, 
which render it, in a great degree, 
unfit for preſerving victuals. Theſe 
ingredients appear, by experiment, 
to be nauſeous, bitter and carthartic 
falts, having an earthy baſis, (mag- 
neſia ſalita and magneſia vitriolata 
or Epſom ſalt) which are intimately 
mixed with the proper ſea- ſalt. 

To purify common ſalt, by diſ- 
ſolving it in water, decompounding 
the bitter ſalts, and precipitating 
their earthy baſis, by adding a 
fixed alkali, whether foſſil or vege- 
table, is a tedious proceſs, and by 
far too expenſive to be employed 
for economical or mercantile pur- 

ſes. It is even imperfect; as it 

s almoſt impoſlible, after that pro- 
ceſs, to ſeparate from the ſea-ſalt the 
Glauber ſalt, or vitriolated tartar, 
or ſalt of Sylvius, which are pro- 
duced according as the foſſil or ve- 
getable alkali is uſed. 

Lord Dundonald obſerved, That 
hot water ſaturated with ſea-ſalt, 
will till diſſolve a great part of the 
bitter earthy ſalts. His method, 
therefore, of purifying the common 
ſalt from theſe bitter ſalts is, To 
take a conical veſſel, having a hole 


6 


in the ſmall end of it, which ih 
be undermoſt ; to place it, filled wi 
common ſalt, in a moderate hex 
to take one twentieth part of the 
contained in it, and putting it j 
an iron pan, to diſſolve it in its py 
per proportion of water, fo that 
water ſhall be completely ſaturaz 
with the ſalt ; and then to pourth 
ſolution boiling hot on the ſalt in 
conical veſſel, which is to be pu 
fied. The boiling water being 
ready ſaturated with ſea-ſalt, wi 
diſſolve no more of it, but will & 
ſolve much of the bitter earthy ſalt 
and this ſolution will gradually dn 
out at the hole in the bottom oft] 
cone. When it ceaſes to drop, 
ſame proceſs 1s to be repeated | 
means of freſh portions of the {an 
parcel of ſalt, already partly pt 
fied, till it be brought to then 
13 degree of purity. Lord Du 
onald reckons, that three {uc 
waſhings make the common al: ( 
this country purer than any fore 
ſalt; that each waſhing makes 
41 times purer than before; ſo 
(Arenarting fractions) after t 
ſecond waſhing it will be 20 tine 
after the third 91 times, after i 
fourth 410 times, and after the ff 
1845 times purer than at firſt. 
- The ſuperiority of ſalt thus pu 
fied to common ſalt, is equally obi 
ous to the taſte, and by its effect 
E fiſh, fleſh, and butter 
r it hath been often and careful 
tried. Lord Dundonald concei 
that the ſimplicity, facility, % 
cheapneſs of this method of puri 
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ſalt ſhould recommend it to mixed with it, it is proper to add a 
nm n practice, as it is an object of little muriatic acid to the firſt brine 
at public importance. He adds, poured on the ſalt, in order to diſ- 
tas all ſalt made by boiling has ſolve the magneſia, and carry it 
portion of uncombined magneſia off. 
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ach Portion of Salt in the foregoing Table was purified by his Lordi 
Four Waſhings, according to the Method abo ue dejeribed. 4p & 
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An Aeccurt ef the Method of making 
a Mine, called by the Tartars Kou- 
miſs ; with Obſervations on its Uſe 
in Medicine. By John Grieve, 
M. D. F. R. S. Zain. and late 
Phyfician to the Ruſſian Army. 
From the ſame Work, 


«© FN an age like the preſent, 

when few things in nature 
ſeem to have eluded the reſearches 
of philoſophy, when the communi- 
cations of learning are as well eſta- 
bliſhed as thoſe of commerce, it 
may appear ſomewhat ſurprizing, 
that one of the moſt important pro- 
ductions of milk ſhould ſtill remain, 
in a great meaſure, unknown to 
the moſt enlightened parts of Eu- 
rope. 

The production I mean is the vi- 
nous liquor which is procured by 
fermentation from mares milk. And 
it was ſcarcely to be expected, that, 

after it had eſcaped the obſervation 
of men the moſt ſkilled in chemiſ- 
try, it ſhould be taught us by a 
horde of Tartars, whoſe rank in 
ſociety is not above that of Bar- 
barians. x 

Even in Ruſſia itſelf, it was with 
difficulty I could learn the par- 
ticulars of the preparation; and 
though it has been uſed, for ſome 
ages, by ſeveral tribes of people 
who belong to that empire, yet, in 
the year 1781, when I firſt began 
to think of employing it in medi- 
cine, it was as little known in what 
may be called Ruſſia proper, as it 
19 now in Great Britain. If the 
academicians of St. Peterſburgh 
gave ſome accounts of it, theſe ac- 


* De Region. Oriental. lib. 1. cap. 57. 
+ Beſchreibung des Ruſuchen Reichs, p. 3199. 
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counts have never excited the 31 
tention of the phyſicians of Ru, 

This neglect is moſt probably g 
be aſcribed, partly to the obſcu 
relations of travellers, and part 
to the pride of ſyſtem, which nd 
of learning are too often apt to in 
dulge, in rejecting as incredibt 
whatever does not coincide uit 
their own preconceived opinions, 

On conſulting the authors wh! 
have made mention of this ſubjed 
I find, that they give little {af 


factory information concerning it * 
They all agree, that a vinous !j C 
quor, from mares milk, was ule 1 
by ſome of the Tartar nations, un " 
der the name of Koumiſs; but non "A 
of them enter into a detail of th O 
proceſs by which that wine was pre % 
pared, much leſs does any one « * 
them point out the pur poſes, eithe * 
in œconomy or medicine, to whicl * 
it may be applied. » 

Marcus Paulus Venetus giv p 
ſome account of it in his Hiſtory o * 
the Eaſtern Nations *, which wa v 
publiſhed as long ago as the tir 
teenth century, He ſays, it wa 
uſed by the 'Tartars as their com 'F. 
mon beverage, but makes no men * 
tion of the method of preparing ho: 
it, 

Strahlenberg, in his deſcriptiot o 
of the Ruſſian empire +, relate * 
ſome circumſtances of the prepata the 
tion ; but his method, if followed I 
could not be attended with ſucce!s 1 
for he mentions, that the Kalmuck A 
take off the thick ſubſtance, which pr: 
in conſequence of ſouring, riſes t the 


the top of the milk, and emplot 
this in their food, while they uit 
the remaining liquor either 9 


drin 


Jack or diſtillation. Now, this 1s 
"ot only contrary to the uſage of 
that people, when they wiſh to ob- 
uin a fermented liquor of any 
frength 3 but experience proves, 
hat no perfect fermentation can be 
produced, unleſs all the parts of 
the milk be left united in their na- 
tural portion. 

Gmelin, in his hiſtory of a tour 
«hich he made through Siberia“, 
pays more attention to the Tartar 
method of diſtilling a ſpirit from 
the wine of milk, than to the fer- 
nenting proceſs by which that wine 
is procured, 

The lateſt writer that I find men- 
toning Koumiſs, is the celebrated 
rrofeffor of natural hiſtory in St. 
peterſburgh, Dr. Pallas +. His ac- 
count is as circumſtantial as could 
well be expected from a traveller, 
whoſe object was natural hiſtory in 
general; yet the principles on 
which the fermentation depends, as 
well as the mode of conducting the 
proceſs, are not ſufficiently explain- 
ed in his wor. 

Theſe accounts, however imper- 
ſect, might have led philoſophers, 
bag before this time, to a diſco- 
very of the true method of fer- 
nenting milk, had not the writings 
of Newman tf, an eminent German 
chemiſt, contributed to deceive 
them, He was himſelf impoſed 
upon by one Lucas, a Dominican 
monk, who aſcribed its fermenta- 
tion to the flour of millet an the 
grains cf. barley, which, he ſaid, 
tte Tartars added to it, and to the 
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8 
wine caſk in which the operation 
was performed. Newman, it would 
ſeem, was unwilling to admit of 
the fermentability of milk, becauſe 
it was contrary to the ideas he had 
entertained of an animal liquor; 
and, therefore, adopting the op- 
poſite opinion, he ſeems glad to 
have an authority, however weak, 
to ſupport it. 

Voltelen 8 too, a chemiſt of Hol- 
land, affords a ſtriking example, 
how eaſily men are miſled, even in 
matters of ſcience, by their own 
prejudices. He had no doubt of 
the exiſtence of a termentable prin- 
ciple in milk, inaſmuch as it con- 
tained a certain quantity of a ſac- 
charine ſubſtance. He knew alſo, 
that the whey contained the ſugar 
in ſolution; it was on it, therefore, 
that he inſtituted his experiments; 
he added even more ſugar to the 
whey than the natural proportion; 
but no vinous fermentation could, 
by any means, be produced in it. 
Nor did even his want of ſucceſs 
undeceive him. He never once 
imagined, that the butyraceous and 
caſeous parts of the milk were no 
leſs neceſſary to its fermentation 
than the ſaccharine and ſerous. 

Even Macquer, in his Chemical 
Dictionary ||, has fallen into an 
error of the ſame kind. Speak- 
ing of whey, he ſays, “ In whey is 
© contained diſſolved, a conlide. 


* rable quantity of extractive ſub - 


« ſtance, of the nature of the ſac- 
«© charine juices, and it is accord- 
*« ingly ſuſceptible of the ſpiritu- 


* Gmelin's Reiſſe durch Siberien, t. 1. p. 273. | | 
+} Phiyſicaliſh, Reiſe durch einig. provintz. des Ruſſiſch. Reichs, t. 1. p. 316. 


{ Newman, Chem. experimental. t. 1. part 2. p. 18. 
y Obſervat, de latte humano cum aſinino et ovillo comparato, p. 54. 


| Macquer Dictionary of Chemiſt. p. 432. ö 
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«© ous fermentation. The Tartars 
% certainly make from it a ſpi- 
«« rituous drink, or kind of wine.“ 
From this it appears he had not 
made the experiment. - 

The tollowing method of making 
Koumiſs, is that which I adopted 
in my own practice with ſucceſs. It 
is common among the Baſchkir Tar- 
tars, who inhabit that part of the 

vernment of Orenbourg which 
hes between the rivers Kama and 
Volga. It was communicated to 
me by a Ruſſian nobleman, in whoſe 
caſe I was conſulted, and who was 
the firſt who made uſe of it by my 
advice. He went into that country 
on purpoſe to drink it; and, as he 
reſided for ſome time there, he 
could not be miſtaken with reſpect 
to the proceſs, 

Take of freſh mares milk, of one 
day, any quantity ; add to it a fixth 
part of water, and pour the mix- 
ture into a wooden veſſel; uſe then, 
as a ferment, an eighth part of the 
ſour-{ cows milk that can be got; 
but, at any future preparation, a 
ſmall portion of old Koumiſs will 
better anſwer the purpoſe of ſour- 
Ing ; cover the veſſel with a thick 
cloth, and ſet it in a place of mo- 
derate warmth; leave it at reſt 
twenty-four hours, at the end of 
which time, the milk will have be- 
come ſour, and a thick ſubſtance 
will be gathered on the top; then, 
with a ſtick, made at the lower end 
in the manner of a churnſtaff, beat 
it, till the thick ſubſtance above 
mentioned be blended intimately 
with the ſubjacent fluid: In this 
ñtuation, leave it again at reſt for 
twenty-four hours more; after 
which, pour it inte a higher and 
narrower veſſel, reſembling a churn, 
where the agitation mult be repeat - 
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to accelerate the fermentation, ſome 


ed, as before, till the liquor appey 
to be perfectly homogeneous ; ang 
in this ſtate, it is called Kounig, 
of which the taſte ought to be 
pleaſant penny br ſweet and four 
Agitation muſt be employed ever 
ins before it be add.” TY 
To this detail of the proceſs, he 
ſubjoined, that in order to obtain 
milk in ſufficient quantity, the Tu. 
tars have a cuſtom of ſeparating the 
foal from the mare during the day 
and allowing it to ſuck during the 
night. And, when the milk is to 
be taken from the mare, which js 
generally about five times a-day, 
they always produce the foal, 0. 
the ſuppoſition, that ſhe yields he 
milk more copiouſly when it is pre. 
ſent. C 
To the above method of making 
Koumiſs, which I have tranſlated y 
literally as poſſible from the original 
Ruſſian manuſcript now in my poſle(. 
ſion, Iwill add ſome particulars, taken 
from other communications with 
which I was favoured by Tartar 
themſelves. For though I think 
no addition neceſſary to render it 
either more ſimple or more intelli- 
gible, yet I think it my duty to 
with-hold nothing which may, in 
any wiſe, throw light on ſo eſſen- 
tial a part of my ſubject. 
According to the account of z 
Tartar, who lived to the ſouth-eal 
of Orenbourg, the proportion 6 
milk and ſouring ought to be the 
ſame as above; only, to prevent 
changing the veſſel, the milk may 
be put at once into a pry high 
and narrow veſſel ; and, in order 


warm milk may be added to i, 

and, if neceſſary, more ſouring. 
From a Tartar, whom I met with 
at the fair of Maearieff upon the 
Volga, 


Volga, and from whom I purchaſed 
ane of the leathern bags which 
ve uſed by the Kalmucks for the 
reparation and carriage of their 
dumiſs, I learned, that the pro- 
ceſs may be much ſhortened by 
heating the milk before the ſouring 
de added to it, and as ſoon as the 
ts begin to ſeparate, and a thick 


Un 4 x 
1. bbdance to riſe to the top, by agi- 
the tating it every hour, or oftener. 
. In this way, he made ſome in my 
{ preſence in the ſpace of twelve 
hours. I learned alſo, that it was 


common, among ſome 'Tartars, to 
prepare it in one day during ſum- 
mer, and that with only two or 
three agitations ; but that in win- 
ter, when, from a deficiency of 
mares milk, they are obliged to add 
2 great proportion of that of cows, 
more agitation and more time are 
neceſſary. And though it is com- 
monly uſed within a few days after 
the preparation, yet, when well ſe- 
cured in cloſe veſſels, and kept in a 
cold place, that it may be pre- 
ſerved for three months, or even 
more, without any injury to its 
qualities, 

He ſaid farther, that the acid 
fermentation might be produced by 
ſour milk, as above, by a ſour paſte 
of rye-flour, by the rennet of a 
lamb's ſtomach, or, what is more 
common, by a portion of old Kou- 
miſs; and that, in ſome places, 
they ſaved much time, by adding 
the new milk to a quantity of that 
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already fermented, on being mixed 
with which, it very ſoon undergoes 
the vinous change. It was accord- 
ing to the firſt proceſs, however, 
that all the Koumiſs which I have 
employed in medicine was pre- 
pared, 

From all theſe accounts, it ap- 
pears, that three things are eſſen- 
tial to the vinous fermentation of 
milk. Theſe are heat, ſouring, and 
agitation. Heat is neceſſary to every 
ſpecies of fermentation, and ſour- 
ing is perhaps not leſs ſo, though 
not in ſo ſenſible a degree as in the 
preſent caſe ; but the chief art of 
fermenting milk conſiſts in agita- 
tion. This laſt circumſtance has 
wholly eſcaped the attention of che- 
miſts, notwithſtanding it appears to 
be conſonant to the operations of 
nature in other ſpecies of fermen- 
tation. In fermenting vegetable 
Juices and infuſions, nature has no 
need of the aſſiſtance of art; the 
inteſtine motion which accompanies 
the fermentation is ſufficient to pro- 


duce the . d of agitation which 


ſeems neceſſary to keep the parts 
of the fluid in mutual contact, or 
to fit them for mutual action. Milk, 
on the cantrary, is no ſooner ſoured 
than a ieparation of its parts takes 
place ; the cream riſes to the top, 
while the cheeſe either falls to the 
bottom, or is ſuſpended in the whey. 
When theſe parts are brought, how- 
ever, into cloſe contact with one 
another, by agitation, and this re- 


This bag was made of 5 horſe's hide undreſſed, and, by having been ſmok - 
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ed, had acquired a great degree of hardneſs. Its ſhape was conical, but was, at 
the ſame time, ſomewhat triangular, from being compoſed of three different 
pieces, ſet in a circular baſe of the ſame hide. The ſutures, which were made 
with tendons, were ſecured by a covering on the outſide, with a doubling of the 
lame ſkin, very cloſely ſecured. Is had a dirty appearance, and a very diſagree- 
ale ſmell, On being aſked the reaſon of this, he ſaid, «© The remains of the 
eld Koumils were left, in order to ſupply a ferment to the new milk.“ 
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liquor is produced; of the medical 
virtues of which I ſhall now treat. 

From the time I had heard of 

Koumiſs, I had conceived an opi- 
mon of its importance in the cure 
of certain diſeaſes. I judged, that 
a preparation of. milk, which could 
not-be curdled by the juices of the 
ſtomach, while, at the ſame time, 
it poſſeſſed all its nutritive quali- 
ties, with the ſuperaddition of a 
fermented ſpirit, might be of eſ- 
ſential ſervice in all thoſe diſorders 
where the body 1s defective either 
in'nouriſhment or ſtrength. 

The cale of the above-mention- 
ed nobleman, who communicated 
to me the firſt proceſs, gave me an 
opportunity of trying how far my 
conjectures were well founded, He 
was in that ſtate which ſeemed to 
me ſtrongly to indicate the uſe of 
fuch a medicine as Koumiſs, I ac- 
cordingly adviſed him to it. 

At twenty-ſix years of age, he 
laboured under a complication of 
chronic complaints. A confirmed 
lues wenerea, injudiciouſly treated, 
with three ſucceſſive ſalivations by 
mercury, added to bad management 
of himſelf under theſe, had given 
rife to his diſeaſe. His body was much 
emaciated ; his face was of a livid 
yellow colour ; his eyes were ſunk, 
and round his eye-lids there was a 
dark ſhade ; he felt a ſevere pain in 
his breaſt, and that was accom- 
panied with a conſiderable cough 
and mucous expectoration; his ap- 

etite and digeſtion were greatly 
impaired ; he had frequent trem- 
blings and faintings ; he began to 
feel the ſymptoms of hedtic fever. 
In a word, his whole appearance 
was conſumptive, and he was ſo 
weak that he required aſſiſtance to 
get into the carriage in which 
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peated at proper intervals, a vinous he was to be 


conveyed into Ty, 
tary. | | 
After drinking Koumiſs fix week, 
only, he returned perfectly (4, 
from all the above ſymptoms, and 
was become ſo plump and fresh. 
coloured, that, at firſt ſight, it wy 
with difficulty his friends could re. 
cogniſe him. As he did not come 
immediately to Niſchne- Novogg. 
rod, where I then was, he wrote 
me a letter, the ſubRance of which 
as far as it related to this ſubjeg, | 
ſhall give here. 
After telling me the ſudden and 
remarkable change the Koumisz 
had produced, during the firſt fe 
days; that he ceaſed to be dif. 
turbed in his ſleep ; that his ner: 
vous and dyſpeptic ſymptoms leſt 
him ; that he Fa as if his veſſzl; 
had been diſtended with a {rh 
cooling liquor; that he becane 
cheerful ; that it ſerved him bot 
for food and drink ; that though he 
uſed it to the quantity of a gallon 
and a half, and ſometimes even 
more, in the twenty-four hours, yet 
he always drank it with pleaſure, 
and without intoxication ; that his 
body, during its uſe, was regularly 
open; but that his urine was ſo 
much increaſed, that he was uſually 
excited to make water every hour: 
he proceeded to expreſs himſelf in 
the following ſtrong terms, which 
ſerves to ſhow how much he had 
profited by it. 
«« I am diſpoſed to conſider Kou- 
miſs (ſays he) with all deterence 
to you, as an univerſal medi- 
cine, which will cure every dil- 
eaſe, if you do not chuſe to ex- 
cept fever ; for I am perſuaded, 
that the moſt ſkilful phyſician, 
with all the drugs of the- ſhops 
could not have reſtored me 1 
the health I now enjoy.” nh 
| * . 
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The next caſe in which it was 
employed, though not ſo deſperate 
zs the former, gave ſufficient proofs 
of its nutritive and ſtrengthening 
galities. A lady, who had been 
vitnels to its uncommon efficacy in 
the nobleman's caſe above men- 
tioned, was encouraged to try it in 
her own. It was not convenient 
for her to go herſelf to Tartary, 
and therefore ſhe had it ſent to her, 
we'll ſecured in caſks, during the 
autumn, 

She had been long ſubjeR to a 
train of nervous diforders. By 
theſe, ſhe was much extenuated, 
and reduced to a ſtate of extreme 
weakneſs and writability. She uſed 
it or about a month, at the end 
of which time, the functions of her 
nervous ſyſtem were reſtored, and, 
with health and vigour, ſhe ac- 
quired a plumpneſs and freſh com- 
lexion. 

The following year, I reſolved 
to try it at Niſchne- Novogorod un- 
der my own eye. 
could not be obtained in ſufficient 
quantity in town, it was made at 
the ſeat of a nobleman, not far 
diſtant, from which it was occa- 
honally tranſported. The ſeaſon 
was far advanced, however, before 
a caſe was preſented, in which its 
eficacy might be tried. At laſt, 
about the middle of Auguſt 1782, 
| was conſulted by the General Go- 
vernor's nephew. He had all the 
ymptoms of inciptent phthiſis ; 
patn of breaſt; dry cough, occa- 
tonal hæmoptyſis, and great ema- 
clation; he was not, however, be- 
come hectic, His two elder bro- 
tiers had died of true pulmonary 
conſomptions. He had taken much 
mediciae, in a different part of the 
country, and had obſerved a very 
ict antiphlogiſtic regimen ; but 
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89 
though milk had conſtituted the 
greateſt part of his diet, yet there 
were no ſigns of recovery. He 
drank Koumiſs for about two months 
only, and that in rather an unfa- 
vourable ſeaſon; but the conſe- 
quence was, that all the above 
{ymptoms diſappeared, and his fleſh 
and ſtrength returned ; nor was there 
any reaſon to apprehend a relapſe, 
at the time I left that country. 

About the ſame time, I adviſed 
its uſe to another young nobleman, 
who had laboured under an abſceſs 
in the left ſide, about the region of 
the twelfth rib. As he had then 
reſided in a remote part of the 
country, no attention had been paid 
to it; on che contrary, by impro- 
per applications, the ſides of the 
ulcer were become hard. He had 
loſt his fleſh and ſtrength ; he had 
occaſional faintings; and there 
were all the appearances of inci- 
pient hectic. By the uſe of Kou- 
miſs for about ſix weeks, proper 
chirurgical dreſſings being at the 
ſame time applied, his health was 
perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, 

There were ſome other caſes in 
which I employed it with equal 
ſucceſs ; but of which, as being leſs 
important, I omit the detail. 

All thoſe who drank it agreed in 
ſaying, that, during its uſe, they 
had little appetite for food; that 
they drank it in very large quan- 
tities, not only without diſguſt, but 
with pleaſure; that it rendered 
their veins turgid, without produ- 
cing languor ; that, on the contrary, 
they ſoon acquired from it an un- 
common degree of ſprightlineſs and 
vivacity; that even in caſes of ſome 
exceſs, it was not followed by in- 
digeſtion, head- ach, or any of the 
ſymptoms which uſually attend the 
abuſe of other fermented W 

aa 
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To this may be added, that the 
Baſchkir Tartars, who, towards the 
end of winter, are much emaciated, 
no ſooner return in ſummer to the 
_ uſe of Koumiſs, than they become 
ſtrong and fat “. 

From all theſe circumſtances, I 
think myſelf entitled to infer, that 
this wine of mares milk may be 
applied to many of the purpoſes of 
medicine, From the mild acid 
which it contains, may it not be 
conſidered as a cooling antiſeptic ? 
From its vinous ſpirit, may 1t not 
become an uſeful ſtimulant, cordial, 
and tonic ? And, from its oily and 
mucilaginous parts, may it not 
prove a valuable article of nou- 
riſhment ? If chronic diſeaſes, as is 
8 allowed, depend on a de- 

ility of the ſolids; and if they are 
difficult of cure, becauſe the or- 
ne: which ought to ſupply the 

y with nouriſhment and ſtrength, 
do not only themſelves partake of 
the general weakneſs, but are too 
often, by the indigeſtible nature of 
the food with which they are over- 
charged, ſtill more debilitated ; 
may not a ſubſtance of eaſy digeſ- 
tion, which at once ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach and nouriſhes the body, be- 
come a powerful remedy in all ſuch 
Caſes? 

And if acute diſeaſes, eſpecially 
of the febrile kind, are frequently 
attended with ſymptoms of weak- 
neſs and putridity, may it not be 
found, from its antiſeptic and tonic 
powers, to be an uſeful corrector of 
the one, and reſtorative from the 
other ? 


The author of a hiſtorical deſcription of all the nations which compoſe the 
Ruſſian empire, ſays, ſpeaking of Koumiſs, “ Elle eſt fort nouriſſante, et peut 
Les Baſchkirs sen trouvent tres bien, elle les 
cc rend bienportans et gais ; elle leur donne de Pembonpoint, et de bonnes cou- 
leurs. Delcrip. de tout. les Nat. de 'Emp. Ruff, t. 2. p. 118. 


« tenir lieu de tout autre aliment. 
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be determined by future exper. 


May not the ſudden change z 
produced, in the u caſe, in the 
ſtate of the 7 feelings, and 
eſpecially of his ſleep, point it out 
as of uſe in all caſes of exceſſiye jr. 
ritability ? 

May not the effect it had in je. 
ſtoring his ſtomach to its functions, 
recommend it in dyſpepſia? Ang 
may not the vigour and plumpneſ 
which enſued from its uſe, indicate 
it in caſes even of confirmed atrg. 
phy ? 

Have we not reaſon to believe, 
that it may be uſed to advantage in 
the cure of nervous diſorders in ge⸗ 
neral, from the manner in which it 
operated in the /econd caſe ? And in 
the incipient, perhaps even in the 
advanced ſtages of phthiſis, from 
the rapid and effectual change it 
occaſioned in the pulmonary ſymp. 
toms of the third? 

And may not its efficacy in the 
Fourth caſe, encourage us to employ 
it in all caſes of ſuppuration or ul. 
cer, in which the body is threatens 
ed with hectic fever! 

Whether all theſe queſtions can 
be anſwered in che affirmative, mu 


ence ; and, if they ſhould, perhaps 
the ſcarcity of mares milk in this 
country would greatly circumſcribe 
its utility, | 

Hence enquiries will naturally be 
made, whether other ſpecies of 
milk admit of a ſimilar vinous fer- 
mentation, and what proportion of 
ſpirit they contain. As theſe have 
never been the object, however, of 
my attention, I will here give the 


- ſubſtance 


ſubſlance of what I have been able 
10 learn from others reſpecting that 
which is the moſt common, the 
milk of cows. 
Dr. Pallas *, in the work above 
noted, ſays, that cows milk is 
alſo ſuſceptible of the vinous fer- 
mentation, and that the Tartars 
repare a wine from it in winter, 
when mares milk fails them ; that 
the wine prepared from cows milk, 
they call Airen; but that they 
always prefer Koumiſs when it 
can be got, as it is more agree- 
able, and contains a greater quan- 
tity of ſpirit ; that Koumiſs on diſ- 
tillation yields of a weak ſpirit one - 
third, but that Airen yields only 
two ninth parts of its whole quan- 
tity ; which ſpirit they call Arita. 
This account is confirmed by 
Oſeretſkowſky, a Ruſſhan +, who ac- 
companied Lepechin, and other aca- 
demicians, in their travels through 
Siberia and Tartary. He publiſhed 
lately a diſſertation on the ardent 


milk, 

From his experiments, it appears, 
that cows milk may be ferment- 
ed with, or even without, ſour- 
ing, provided ſufficient time and 
agitation be employed; that no ſpi- 
nt could be produced from any one 
of its conſtituent parts taken ſepa- 
rately, nor from any two of them, 
unleſs inaſmuch as they were mixed 
with ſome part of the third ; that 
the milk, with all its parts in their 
natural proportion, was the moſt 


was kept, or, which is the ſame 


thing, the more difficultly the fixed 
ar is allowed to eſcape during the 


p. 316. et 317. 
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ſpirit to be obtained from cows. 


productive of it; that the clofer it 


fermentation, (care being taken, 
however, that we do not endanger 
the burſting of the veſſel), the more 
ſpirit is obtained. He alſo informs 
us, that it bad a ſourer ſmell before 
than after agitation ; that the quan- 
tity of ſpirit was increaſed, by al- 
lowing the fermented liquor to re- 
poſe for ſome time before diſtilla- 
tion; that from fix pints of milk, 
fermented in a cloſe veſſel, and 
thus ſet to repoſe, he obtained three 
ounces of ardent ſpirit, of which one 
was conſumed in burning; but that 
from the ſame quantity of the ſame 
milk, fermented in an open veſſel, 
he could ſcarcely obtain one ounce. 

Theſe particulars of the fermen- 
tation of mares and cows milk are 
an intereſting addition to the facts 
concerning fermentation in gene- 
ral; a ſubje& fo very obſcure and 
imperfectly underſtood, that I ſhall 
not hazard any remarks on it, My 
principal intention was, to point out 
to phyſicians what appears to me a 
powerful means which may be em- 
ployed by them on many occaſions 
in the cure of diſeaſes.” 


Ob/ervations upon the Art of makin 
Steel. By the Reverend Daniel 
Little, F. A. A.—From Memoirs 
of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Vol. J. 


& S ſteel is an article of com- 

merce, and of great uſe 
both in the arts, manufactures and 
huſbandry of every nation; and as 
we have the beſt of iron already 
manufactured in America, it is 


thought that the manufacturing of 


* Phyſicaliſch, Reiſe durch verſchied. provintz. des Ruſſiſch. Reichs, t. 2. 
Specim. inaug. de Spir. Ardent. ex lact. Bub. Argentorat. 1778. 
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ſteel of a good quality, deſerves the 
attention and encouragement of 
thoſe who wiſh the welfare of the 
United States, What time I could 
redeem from other neceſſary buſi- 
neſs, for ſeveral years paſt, has been 
employed in ſuch diſquiſitions and 
experiments as might tend to faci- 
litate the art of making ſteel, and 
others near akin to it. | 
Thoſe writers upon the ſubject 
which T have met with tell us, that 
the principal difference between 
iron and fteel conſiſts in this, That 
the latter is combined with a greater 
quantity of phlogiſton than the for- 
mer Phlogiſton exifts in all in- 
flammable ſubſtances, and in ſome 
that are not inflammable. Charcoal, 
and the coals of bones, horns and 
hoofs of animals, have been uſed 
as fic ſubſtances for communicating 
phlogiſton to iron in making ſteel. 
Steel is ſometimes made by fu- 
Hon of ore or pig-iron. The me- 
thod is ſimilar to that of reducing 
pig-iron. to malleable iron, with 
this difference, that as ſteel requires 
more phlogiſton than is neceſſary to 
Iron, all the means muſt be made 


uſe of that are capable of introdu- - 


cing into the iron a great deal of 
phlogiſton; that is, by keeping it, 
while in fuſton, encompaſſed with 
an abundance of charcoal, &c. 

The other method of making 
ſteel is by cementation, as it is call- 
ed; that 1s, to convert bar. iron in- 
to ſteel ; which is done by a cement 
made of thoſe ſubſtances which con- 
tain the greateſt quantity of phlo- 
giſton. Put the bar-iron with this 
cement into a veſſel that will bear a 
ſtrong fire; lute on a cloſe cover, 
ſo as to prevent the cement takin 
flame and conſuming; put the veſ- 
{el in a furnace where the bars may 
be kept red-hot till they are con- 
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verted into ſteel, which will be int 
longer or ſhorter time, according tg 
the bigneſs 'of the bars, and the 
quantity of cement. 

This latter method has chiefly 
engaged my attention, which me. 
thod is pretty well known in ſome 
parts of America, and, for many 
years paſt, ſteel has been made 
it in ſeveral of the United State, 
Yet, ſo far as I have been informed, 
it has generally been of an inferiq 
quality, and very little uſed for edge 
tools, which I ſuppoſed could no 
ariſe from the quality of the iron, 
for we have the greateſt variety, 
and the beſt ſort, in many parts of 
the country. I then conjeQured 
there might be found ſome other 
inflammable ſubſtance for a cement, 
which, if properly applied, would 
impregnate the iron with phlcgiſton 
more advantageoufty, And, after 
many experiments, I found a part. 
cular marine plant that requires no 
other preparation but drying andpul. 
verizing, and is commonly known 
by the name of rock-weed, or rock- 
ware, and is in the greateſt plenty 
on our rocky ſhores, coves, creeks 
and harbours of the ſea. In mak- 
ing ſome experiments upon this 
plant for a flux powder, a ſmall bit 
of iron was put into a crucible, and 
filled with the ſaid cement; and, 
very unexpectedly, after it had been 
in a little more than a cherry heat 
for five or fix hours, it was convert- 
ed into ſteel, which gave me the fir 
hint of its uſe in. making fee]; 
ſince which I have had repeated ex- 
perience of its excellency for the 
ſame purpoſe. 

It needs no other preparation than 
to be cut off from the rocks with a 
ſcythe or ſickle, ſpread on the dry 
land till the rains have waſhed of 


the greater part of the ſea-ſalt, 1 


Jried and pulverized, then uſed as 
ner cements are in making ſteel : 
or, aſtead of waſhing off the ſea- 
falt it is better for ſome particular 
kinds of iron, to neutralize it by 
adding a fixed alkali. | 

To two varts of the plant well 
dried and pulverized, add one part 
of good wood-alhes; mix together 
and moiſten the whole with water 
or rather urine to the conſiſtence of 
2 very thick paſte, 

It is well known that in every 
new art, and in perfeCting old ones, 
many unforeſeen difficulties ariſe, 
and ſometimes conſiderable fortunes 
hive been ſpent before the manu- 
facturer or the public have been 
much benefited. And, fince honeſt, 
bat too eredulous minds are often 
deceived by uncertain proof, and 
being willing to ſatisfy myſelf and 
others, by a better teſtimony than 
my own, I engaged a * gentleman 
of ability in the ſteel way for many 
years, whoſe furnace was complete 
and large, to make experiments up- 


a cement; who has written me, that 
* this ſteel is preferable to any he 
« had ever made before. After 
all, I ſuppoſe different modes of 
preparation and further experiments 
vill more fully aſcertain its utility. 
Ihe matter of the furnace muſt 
be of ſuch ſubſtances as will endure 
a ſtrong fire without fuſion. Afſ- 
beſtos has been uſed to advantage, 
but a ſufficiency of it is not found in 
many places. Pipe clay with one 
turd part of pond-ſand, or, which 
is better, white tones free from 
eric, well burnt, and pulverized, 
in't-2d of ſand, ſome ſpecies of {late 
ach tale may be uſed with pipe-clay 
for furnaces and crucibles. 
Tae cheſt or interior part of the 
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. kiln, 


on my new-di{covered ſubſtance for 


* Col. Eliot, of Connecticut. 
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furnace, for depoſiting the cement 
and bars of iron, muſt be covered 
ſo cloſe that the inflammable ſub- 
{tance within may not be conſumed, 
but changed like wood in a coal- 
The iron to be choſen 
of the beft quality; its toughneſs 
and malleability are marks of 
choice. x 

Of the ore of iron. — This is often 
diſcovered by the magnet, but a 
great part of the beſt ore 1s that 
which the magnet will not attract, 
as Linnæus and Macquer juſtly ob- 
ſerve. When in that ſtate it often 
reſembles the ruſt or calx of iron, 
Many tons of which are brought to 
the iron-works in this neighbour- 
hood, from which the beſt of iron is 
made. In its natural ſtate the beſt 
magnetic bar will not attract the 
ſmalleſt particle; but when roaſted 
with charcoal it becomes magnetic. 
This method of knowing whether 
any earth or ſtones contain the true 
ore of iron, may be of ule to diſco» 
ver new bodies or beds of ore. 'The 
reduction of metals, or reſtorin 
them to their metallic ſtate from 
their calces, by combining them 
with the inflammable principle in 
the application of charcoal, may 
ſufficiently ſhow the efficacy of the 
above method for the diſcovery of 
the earth of iron in thoſe ſubſtances 
on which the megnet has no ef- 
fe&.”” 
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An Account of Land gained from the 
Sea on the Eſſex Coaſt, by the 
Rev. H. Bate Dudley, ia à Letter 

from him addreſſed to the Secretary 
of the Society. From Tranſactions 
of the Society, inſtituted at London 
for the Encouragement of Arts, 
ManufaQures, and Commerce, | 
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94 
Bradwell Lodge, Eſſex, OR. 4, 
1787. | 

8 1 R, 5 
* 1 Requeſt chat you will do me 

1 the favour to lay hefore the ſo- 
ciety inſtituted for the encourage - 
ment of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, the following ſtatement 
of the means I purſued in obtaining 
a certain tract of land from the ſea, 
in the pariſh of Bradwell, juxta 
mare, in the county of Eſſex. 

On coming to poſſeſſion (in 
1781,) of the glebe of the ſaid 
| pariſh, containing between three 

and four hundred acres, I found it 
in a deplorable ſtate of cultivation; 
the principal part of it being marſh 
land, bounded on the ſouthward b 
the German ocean, was ſo muc 
impoveriſhed by ſpring and autum- 
nal land- floods, that the tenant was 
obliged to quit the eſtate from ina- 
bility to pay his rent. 

Taking the farm into my own 
hands, I ſoon perceived that good 
draining was the principal thing re- 
quiſite to bring the land into a pro- 

r ſtate of cultivation: I therefore 

et about widening and deepening 
all the marſh ditches, the ſtuff from 
which, with the old banks, which 
had probably remained unmoleſted 
for centuries, I carried into the mid- 
dle of the lands, at no leſs than one 
hundred loads per acre. 

After four years perſeverance, 
with a conſiderable ſtrength of men 
and horſes, I ſaw that all my endea- 
vours would fall ſhort of the effec- 
tual improvement I propoſed, un- 
leſs ſome method could be deviſed 
of carrying the land-floods more ra- 
pidly to ſea. 

The ditches now made, in general 
fixteen feet wide, and fix deep, re- 
tained a vaſt body of water, the ſur- 
face of which being nearly equal 
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with that of the earth, kept the lau 


in a conſtant ſtate of moitture pre 


dicial to every ſpecies of vegetation, 
I now diſcovered the cauſe of all the 

ſchief which my neighbouts, 3 

ell as my own lands, had ſo long 

xperienced. I found chat the land 
in front of my ſea- wall, to the 
ſouthward (called ſaltings, from the 
ſea over flowing it except at low. va. 
ter) was grown higher than the 
marſh land within the wall ; thatthe 
channels from the two ſea fluices, 
dividing mine and the adjoining ef. 
tates, to my right and left, were 
nothing more than the narrow ire. 

ular courſes, which the ebbing tide 

ad marked, and therefore liable 90 
be choaked up with the ſea-weed 
every north-eaſt wind. And that 
even the ſluices themſelves were ſo 
ill contrived and out of repair, a 
more frequently to admit the alt, 
than let out the freſh water. 

It now occurred to me, that the 
only effectual means of curing the 
evil, would be to take the faltings 
in from the ſea, at the depth of ff- 
ty-ſix rods, and length of one hun- 
dred and twenty-ſeven, putting 
down more capacious luices at eack 
angle of the advanced wall—cutting 
ſtraight channels through the ney 
land to the ſluices, and making out- 
fall courſes equally ſtraight and ſpa- 
cious, to convey the freſhes from the 
ſluices to the ſea. 

Having laid my plan before the 
proprietors of the adjoining eſtates, 
they were ſoon convinced of its ge. 
neral utility, and liberally granted 
me two or three angles of their ſalt. 
ings, without which the work would 
not have been complete. | 

The annexed certificate ſtates the 
particulars of the embarkment ; to 
which it may be neceſſary to add, 
that the foreland, the part ew 
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tom the front of the wall, from 
which no earth is ſuffered to be dug 
ino the work, as it would weaken 
the wall, is twenty-one feet wide ; 
hat the ſeating (between the inſide 
of the wall, and the delph or ditch 
fr back-water, for the ſame ſecu- 
rity) is eighteen feet. And that the 
whole work was compleated by eight 
men, with barrows and ſhovels only, 
ina few days over ſix months time. 

Whether the improvement in 
Agriculture which I have thus re- 
lated to you, Sir, will entitle me to 
the honorary reward of your ſociety, 
| know not; but be that as it may, 
[ ſhall derive great ſatisfaftion from 
having been enabled to lay before 
the members of ſo laudable an inſti- 
tution, an experiment, which I flat- 
ter myſelf, has proved ſerviceable to 
the country in which [ reſide, 

| have the honour to be, with great 
reſpect, 

Sir, your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
H. BATE DUDLEY, 
Mr. More. 


Bradwell, near the ſea, Eſſex, 
SCP. 29, 1787. 

WE, the underwritten, the mi- 
tiſter, church-warden, and overſeers 
of the pariſh aforeſaid, do hereby 
certify, that between the months of 
march and September, 1786, the 
Rev. Henry Bate Dudley, of Brad- 
well Lodge, did ſecurely encloſe in 
the ſaid pariſh of Bradwell, near the 
lea, in the county of Eſſex, by an 
embarkment of ſoil only, a tract of 
land meaſuring forty-five acres, one 
rood, and twenty-five poles ; which 
land, until ſuch encloſure, had been 
time immemorial overflowed by the 
lea from the German ocean. 
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That the ſea- wall, now enclofing 
this recovered land, contains in 
length one hundred and eighty - three 
poles ; that its baſe is thirty-two 
feet, its height ſeven feet, and the 
top five feet wide. That it is the 
general opinion, the land ſo gained 
1s worth twenty ſhillings per acre, 
on a leaſe of twenty-one years. 

That this work has greatly bene- 
fited and improved the whole level 
of marſhes, in the ſaid pariſh, as 
well as the adjoining one, by the 
conſtruction and poſition of the ſea- 
gutters or ſluices, in the ſaid ſea- 
wall, which are placed at the ex- 
treme end of the new-gained land 
next the ſea, whereby the freſh-wa- 
ter is now carried to ſea with great 
facility, and the country no longer 
ſubje& to thoſe inundatiogs, which 
till this improvement, it always ex- 
perienced at certain rainy ſeaſons. 


And we further certify, that, to the 


beſt of our knowledge and belief, 
the whole of this improvement was 


d. 


effected at the following rates: 


4. 
*144% rods of walling 
at zo ſhillings per rod 
and 5 guineas extra 221 12 
One new fea gutter 5 
feet clear run 
Removing and altering 
another 
Filling up rills - - - 
Planks, barrows, and 
other tools - 5 
Carting De and extras 6 


Total /. 362 12 


W. C. SrAN Es, Miniſter, 
G. Krys, Churchwarden, 


Over- 


Jonas Rol R, 
ſeers.” 


James RopinsdNn, 


The marſh rod contains twenty-one feet. 


As 
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41 Account of Paper made from the 
Bark and Leaves of Within 
Twigs.—From the ſame Work. 


Mill Bank, near Warrington, 
| Dec. 22, 1787. 

SIR, 

«© F RECEIVED your two letters, 

þA which ſhould have been ſooner 
replied to, had I not been much from 
home and particularly engaged, 
'The proceſs uſed in making the 
paper ſent you from the bark or 
peel of within twigs, was to have it 
ftript from the twig in the month of 
Sepcember, when the twigs are 
uſually cut for the making of white 
baſkets. I then provided about fix 
hundred weight, of which I ordered 
about two thirds to be hackled, 
much in the manner of dreſſing flax 
or hemp; then dried it in the ſun, 
which gave it ſomething of the ap- 
pearance of brown hemp. In this 
ſtate it was reduced to about one 
hundred weight, but being attended 
with a good deal of trouble and ſo 
mach reduced, I dried the remain- 
ing two hundred weight, with the 
leaves in its green ſtate as it was 
ſtript from the twig, and that was 
reduced about one half. 

Having prepared the ſtuff, cheſt, 
and vatt, quite clean, I chopt the 
clean bark or firſt preparation, and 
with the roller and plate quite dull 
and ſmooth as poſſible, I ſet the en- 
gue to work, and from it was pro- 

aced the paper of which you had 
eight quires ſent, being the finer 
fort ; and from the other was produ- 
ced the coarſer paper, of which you 
had the twenty-four half quires. 
From theſe materials I made little 
more than two reams, in the whole ; 
but had I not hackled and cleaned 
the larger part, I expect that I could 
have made upwards of ten reams 
from them. | 
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Nothing was uſed but the 
bark or peel of the twigs, with 
any oakum, hemp, or other Preps. 
ration. And, as I conſidered that the 
experiment you wiſhed, would they 
be made, I was not mindful of the 
quantity being more: but the nex 
{eaſon, if it be defired, I can res. 
dily make any additional quantity, 
though at what price it may be (qld, 
or to what uſe it may be beſt ap- 
plicable, I cannot ſay, but I think 
it may be made at about one half 
the expence of other paper that iz 

roduced from ropes or rags, when 
it is made from the bark and leaves 
in a green ſtate, without being dried, 
which 1 ſhould recommend and con. 
ceive it will anſwer beſt, 

If I can give any further infor. 
mation, or make any other trial that 
may be likely to be productive of 
good, I ſhall be very glad to do it, 
and ſhall hope to hear from you. 

I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
THOMAS GREAVES.“ 
Mr. More. 


wo 
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An Account of Ardent Spirits produced 
From Potatoes. By James Ander- 
ſon, L. L. D. F. R. S. and F. S. A4. 
Scotland. From Vol. IF. of Lei- 
ters and Papers on Agriculture, 
Planting, Ic. ſelected from 1ht 
Correſpondence- Book of the Socitty 
inſtituted at Bath, &c. 


1. 


* HE uſes of the potatoe as 

a food for man, and the 
domeſtic animals he rears, are al- 
ready pretty well known; but it 13, 
not in general underſtood that from 


this plant may alſo be obtained 2 
vinous 


#n0ns ſpirit, of an excellent qua- 
ity, in very large proportions. A 
ood many years ago an account of 
experiment made in Sweden to 
certain this fact was publiſhed 
\ the memoirs of the Philoſophical 
dociety of Stockholm. This, to- 
other with ſome obſcure hints I re- 
ved from the late ingenious Dr. 
lohn Gregory, of ſome ſimilar ex- 
eriments that had been made with 
ncceſs in the north of Scotland, in- 
laced me to make the following 
al, 

Experiment Tenth, 


February 15th, 1777, I ſet apart 
o Aberdeenſhire pecks of pota- 
des by meaſure, which I have ſince 
bund were each equal to 36 pounds 
dy weight, ſo that the whole was 72 
ounds, Theſe potatoes were boil- 
din a cauldron, till they were 
brought to a ſoft pulpy ſtate; they 
ere then bruiſed, and made to pals 


ime {reſi water; the ſkins being 
ept back by the riddle,-which were 
Iirown away. The pulp was then 
mixed with cold water, till the 
hole amounted to about twenty 
pallons Engliſh. 'This was allowed 
0 cool till it attained the ſame 
emperature as would be proper for 
Mixing yeaſt with wort 3 when ſome 
yeaſt was put to it, as if it had been 
eaſt to wort from malt. In ten or 
weve hours a fermentation began, 
mich continued very briſkly for 
de ſpace of ten or twelve hours, 
but at the end of that time it began 
enlibly to abate 3 from which cir- 
eumitance I was afraid my experi- 
ment would fail. After waiting 
br ſome time, and, in vain, warm- 
lag it a little, with a view to renew 
he fermentation, I determined to 
Vor. XX. 


rough a ſtrait riddle along with 
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ſtir it briſkly to ſee if it could be 
renewed by that means. This pro- 
duced the deſired effect, and the 
ſame operation was renewed every 
day, and the fermentation continu- 
ed to goon in a proper manner for 
a fortnight. At the end of this time 
the fermentation abated, and could 
not be renewed by agitation or 
otherwiſe; and the liquor, having 
been found upon trial to have ac- 
quired a kind of acid, ſlightly vinous 
taſte, was judged fit for diſtillation, 
It was then diſtilled with due cau- 
tion, care having been taken to ſtir 
it in the ſtill, until it began to boil, 
before the head of the ſtill was ap- 
panes and the fire was afterwards 
cept up ſo ſtrong as to keep it bil- 
ing briſkly till the whole was run 
over. 'This was intended to pre- 
vent the thick matter from ſubſid- 
ing to the bottom; for I was afraid 
that without this precaution, it 
would have acquired a /i//-burnt 
flavour; and I found by experience 
in one inſtance, that this kind of 
empyreuma was of an exceeding 
diſagreeable kind, refembling in 
flavour the fumes of burning to- 
bacco. 

In conſequence of theſe precau- 
tions and due rectification, I obtain- 
ed an Engliſh gallon of apure ſpirit, 
conſiderably above proof; and about 
a quart more of a weaker kind, a 

ood deal below proof. This was, 
in every reſpect, the fineſt and moſt 
agreeable vinous ſpirit I ever ſaw. 
In taſte it ſomewhat reſembled very 
fine brandy ; but it was more mild 
than any brandy J ever taſted, and 
had a certain kind of coolneſs upon 
the palate peculiar to itſelf, by which 
it might be readily diſtinguiſhed, by 
a nice judge, from every other kind 
of ſpirit. Its flavour was ſtill more 
peculiar 


j 
| 
| 
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peculiar to itſelf, but it more nearly 
reſembled brandy impregnated with 
the odour of violets and raſpberries, 
than any thing elſe to which I could 
compare it. [A ſingle glaſs of it 
put into a bowl of rum punch, made 
it appear as if it had conſiſted half 
and' half of rum and brandy, im- 
pregnated with the juice of raſpber- 
ries.] It ſeemed to derive this fla- 
vour from a ſubtile eſſential oil, of 
a vety ſingular kind—for although 
it role with the firſt ſpirit that came 
over, it ſtil] continued to come over, 
without any ſenſible diminution or 
change of flavour, till the whole of 
the ſpirit was entirely drawn off, It 
was alſo ſo difficult to be diflipated, 
as to ſcent with its own perfume a 
drinkiag glaſs, into which the ſpirit 
had been poured, for more than 
twenty-four hours after it had been 
emptied, and apparently quite dry; 
and this perfume, after the ſpirita- 
ous flavour was totally diflipated, 
appeared to me the moſt agreeable 
I had ever met with, I have been 
at the greater pains to deſcribe this 
kind of ſpirit in its ſtate of perfec- 
tion, becauſe I have ſince heard of 
and feen ſome ſpirits, ſaid io be 
drawn from potatoes, which, for 
want of fill or caution in the ope- 
rators, was intolerably nauſcous. 
As others may fall into the ſame 
errors 1n attempting to perform the 
ſame operation, I ſhall hazard a 
few remarks on the cautions neceſ- 
ſary to be obſerved in attempting to 
extract vinous ſpirits from this or 
other roots ; for want of attending 
to which particulars, many attempts 
of this kind have no doubt fail- 
ed. 


$. II. Every philoſophic enquirer 
knows that vinous ſpirits are entire- 
ly the produce of fetmentation, and 
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cannot be obtained from any ſy 
ſtance whatever, till it has under 
gone that chemical proceſs; b 
many of thoſe who attempt experi 
ments of this kind, are neither {af 
ficiently aware of the neceſſity e 
this previous ſtep, nor acquainte 
with the means of exciting it, or 
conducting it properly, which fie 
quently fruſtrates their attempts, 
If any vegetable in an unferment 
ed ſtate be diſtilled, there is, for th 
moſt part, obtained by that opera 
tion, a portion of native e/entialcil 
ſtrongly impregnated with the pecy 
liar taſte or flavour of the ſubltanc 
from which it is obtained: but} 
the ſubſtance be properly ferment 
ed, that eſſential oil diſappears, ant 
in its ſtead a new ſubſtance is ob 
tained by diſtillation, altogethe 
different from the former in man 
reſpects. This ſubſtance is calle 
©vinous ſpirits, or alcohol, when in it 
higheſt rectified ſtate, But if an 
vegetable ſubſtance be ſubjected tt 
diſtillation before it has been madt 
to undergo a proper degree of fermen 
tation, a fart of it only riſes in th 
ſlate of winous ſpirit, and a part © 
it alſo riſes in the ſtate of native 
ſential oil; which, mixing with th 
ſpirit while in the ſtate of vapour 
and being diſſolved therein, com 
municates to that ſpirit a taſte and 
flavour very different from that « 
the pure ſpirit by itſelf, which 18 
for the moſt part, extremely naule 
ous and diſagreeable. It has prett 
much the ſame effect, as if a quan 
tity of the raw vegetable ſudſtanc 
ſhould be diſtilled along with an 
other quantity of it that had beet 
properly fermented. In all tho 
cales where the volatility of the na 
tive eſſential oil is nearly the fam 
with that of the ſpirit, it is evicen 


that no care in the proceſs of my 
4atl 


tion can prevent them from being 
dended together in the ſame pro- 
"From hence it appears ſufficiently 
cbrious, that if ever we hope to ob- 
uin the pure genuine vinous ſpirit 
without adulteration from any ve- 
gable ſubſtance whatever, it is of 
the very greateſt conſequence that 
tie fermentation be properly car- 
ned on, ſo as that the whole of the 
matter ſuſceptible of fermentation 
hall be equally and entirely aſſimi- 
lated before it be committed to the 
ill, This is on all occaſions ne- 
eſſary ; but it is peculiarly ſo in 
thoſe caſes in which the native oils 
we very abundant, or volatile, or 
fiagrecable. In diſtilling malt- 
ſpirits, this circumſtance is ſeldom 
uficiently attended to; the fer- 
nentation being uſually hurried 
frward with a rapid careleſſneſs, in 
conſequence of which ſome part of 
tis converted into vinegar, before 
other parts of it are aſſimilated at 
a. Hence it neceſſarily follows, 
that the malt not only yields a 
ſnaller quantity of ſpirit, but affords 
that ſpirit alſo of a much inferior 
euality to what it would have been if 
the fermentation had been duly con- 
dotted. Spirits that are drawn from 
ale, which has been accidentally al- 
lwed to run into the acetous fer- 
mentation, are always, on this ac- 
count, of a quality far ſuperior to 
that obtained from malt by any 
her proceſs. 

la attempting therefore to ob- 
tun a ſpirit from roots or other ve- 
p:table ſubſtances, the firſt point to 
de attended to is, to conduct the 
mentation properly, and to puſh 
ie vinous fermentation as far as it 
an be made to go. I am diſpoſed 
b aſcribe the ſucceſs I had in this 
*periment, beyond what others 
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have experienced, in a great mea- 
ſure to this cauſe, and to the care 
that was taken to prevent it from 
obtaining the ſlighteſt empyreuma- 
tic taint during the diſtillation ; 
though it may alſo have been occa- 
ſioned by ſome other unobſerved pe- 
culiarity. 

One particular I remarked re- 
lating to the diſtillation of this ſpi- 
rit, that deſerves to be mentioned. 
In diſtilling from malt, it is found 
that towards the end of the opera- 
tion a quantity of weak ſpirit is 
forced over, which 1s ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with a very diſagreeable 
oil, that very much debaſes the 
whole of the ſpirits, if it be ſuffered 
to mix with them. To ſeparate this 
from them, with as little loſs of good 
ſpirit as poſſible, conſtitutes one of 
the principal niceties in the proceſs 
of diſtillation from malt. But no 
ſach phenomenon occurs in the diſ- 
tillation from potatoes; for I could 
perceive no difference between the 
talte of the very weakeſt {ſpirit to- 
wards the end of the operation, and 
that which came over at the begin- 
ning or any other part of the pro- 
ceſs, if equally diluted with water. 
It would ſeem that the oil, to which 
this ſpirit owes its fragrance, is in 
all parts of the proceſs ſeemingly 
the ſame, and always agreeable ; 
contrary to the gout, or geo, as it is 
pronounced, of malt. 


F. III. I have deſcribed above, 
with all the accuracy I could, the 
whole proceſs and phenomena that 
occurred in diſtilling ſpirits from 
potatoes, as I obſerved them when 
the proceſs was conducted under my 
own eyes. This proceſs I repeated 
twice, about the ſame period of 
time, with the ſame ſucceſs, But 
it is alſo juſt to obſerve, that though 
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it has been fince that time ſeveral 
times . attempted by my direction, 
under the care of another perſon, 
on whoſe accuracy I thought I could 
depend, it has invariably failed in 
as far as reſpects the peculiar fra- 
grance of the ſpirits above deſcrib- 
ed, though in every other reſpect 
the reſult was the ſame with mine: 
the ſame yield of ſpirit of equal 
ſtrength being obtained, which was 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame cool ſen- 
ſation on the palate, and in every 
reſpe& an excellent ſpirit, though 
© diveſted of that unuſual fragrance 
above deſcnbed. I have often wiſh- 
ed to repeat the experiment myſelf, 
and ſo to vary circumſtances as to 
try to diſcover the cauſe of this pe- 
culiarity ; but the revenue laws are 
ſo ſtrict at preſent, that a private 
man cannot venture to have a ſtill 
in his poſſeſſion for the ſake of mak- 
ing any experiment of this ſort, 
without ſubjecting himſelf to a very 
heavy penalty; and as I ſhould very 
much diſlike any thing that had the 
appearance of evading the laws, I 
have thus been, very much again 
my will, prevented from repeating 
theſe experiments. Certain, how- 
ever, as I am with regard to the fact, 
(which if neceſſary could be atteſted 
by many perſons who taſted the ſpi- 
rits) I have no ſcruple in publiſh - 
ing it fairly to the world, leaving 
it to time, and to others who have 
opportunity to make theſe experi- 
ments, to diſcover the cauſes of this 
peculiarity, and other particulars 
relating to it. 

If the vegetable ſubſtance that is 
ſubjected to fermentation, contains 
but a ſmall proportion of ferment- 
able matter, it will not be poſſible 
ever to free the ſpirits from the pe- 
culiar flavour of the vegetable; for 
that large proportion of unaſſimilated 


matter being ſubjected to diſillz. 
tion, along with the fermented 1;. 
quor, will of neceſſity yield its oil 
by the heat employed to diſtil the 
ſpirits. This ſeems to be particu- 
larly the caſe with regard to carrot; 
3 and turnips, all of which! 
ave tried, and found that although 
they could be made to undergo the 
proceſs of fer mentation, and toyield 
a conſiderable proportion of ardent 
ſpirits, yet that theſe ſpirits were 
ſtronglytainted with the flavour ofthe 
vegetables from whence they were 
obtained, and ſo intolerably nauſeous 
that they never could be employed 
for food by man. In the proceſy 
above deſcribed, the whole of the 
matter of the potatoes was ſubjected 
to diſtillation. What effect would 
have been produced by ſeparating 
the groſs ſediment from the trani- 
parent fluid above it, after the fer- 
mentation was over, either as to the 
quantity or quality of the ſpirit, [ 
had not an opportunity of remark- 
ing; but ſhould ever the proceſs 0 
extracting ſpirit from potatoes be 
attempted on a large ſcale, it would 
be of importance to try to ſeparate 
that ſediment before diſtillation, as 
that proceſs would be rendered 
much eafier, and leſs precarious, in 
conſequence of that operation. 

If ever this manufacture ſhoul 
be attempted, it deſerves allo to b 
remarked, that the farinaceous pows 
der which ſubſides to the bottom af- 
ter the fermentation, ſeems to have 
ſuffered very little change in its 
taſte or appearance by the procels, 
as it very much reſembles boiled 
potatoes in all reſpects, ſo that it 
might probably go as far, as food 
for domeſtic animals, as the pota 
toes themſelves would have gone 1 
their native ſtate, | 

I ſhall only farther add on thi 

ſubjett, 
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ect, that I attempted to obtain 
1 liquor, by bruiſing 
the potatoes raw, and pouring water 
of different degrees of warmth upon 
it, as is uſed in maſhing malt, but 
could never thus ſucceed in excit- 
ne any degree of fermentation. It 
Aways afforded a viſcid roapy li- 
lor, that remained unaltered after 


the addition of yeaſt to it.“ 


— 


0: the Means of preſervins Apple 
Bloſſom and Orchards from 1n- 
jury. In a Letter from Mr. Gul- 
ett, addrefſed to the Secretary of 
the Society. From the ſame Work, 


Beerferris, near Taviſtock, Devon. 
SIR, 

1 DO not recolle& that yours 
] is a noted cyder county, yet 
take it for granted, ſonge gentle- 
men have orchards, and ih rarer 
the more valuable. This pariſh, 
which is my ſummer reſidence, 
bounds with orchards and cherry- 
rardens; the orchards, by their 
voſſloming this ſpring, promiſed a 
much larger quantity of apples than 
they will actually produce; not oc- 
cloned however, as the farmers 
tere imagine, by the froſty nights 
(:the firſt and ſecond of laſt month, 
but by the ravages of an uncommon 
number of in/e&s, which have been 
produced this ſeaſon from a ſpecies 
ab black flies in particular, which 
epolited their. eggs in the apple- 
bud, or bloſſom, at its firſt opening; 
rom which eggs were generated the 
naggot inſects, which, by feeding 
tie heart of the bud or bloſſom, 
con occaſioned it to drop, contract, 
nd cloſe itſelf ints the form of a 
up, of a brown red colour, reſem-. 


nz that of a dry dock-leaf,(unleſs 


this was originally cauſed by the, 
bite of the fly, when ſhe depoſited 
her egg there) ſo as to afford a ſafe 
nidus for the young inſect, and ſuf. 
ficient .nouriſhment to ſupport it, 
until full grown in that ſtate, and 
needing no longer protection there; 
when it decamps, and the bloſſom 


being deſtroyed, at laſt falls of.— 


whereby a plentiful bloſſoming is 
likely this year to produce (as 1s 
often the caſe) a ſcanty bearing. 

I have within a few weeks paſt 
opened ſome ſcores of thoſe ſhrivel- 
led bloſſoms, and ſcarce ever failed 
of finding a maggot inſe&t (ſome 
much larger than others) ſafely 
incloſed within its natural neſt; 
though in ſome inſtances I found ir 


had decamped, after having ex- 


hauſted its nutriment, and the de- 
cayed bloſſom was ready to fall off 
with the ſlighteſt touch. 

Having thus given you a plain 
conciſe account of the evil, permit 
me, Sir, to point out what I con- 
ceive will be an efetual remedy, or 
rather preventive; and will likewiſe 
contribute to the fertility of the 
ſoil, the proſperity of the trees, the 
future produce of apples, and the 
goodneſs of the paſture, 

When the winged inſect tribe firſt 
begin to appear, (which ſome con- 
ceive, and not improbably, to be by 
an eaſt wind bringing ſome ſorts at 
lealt of them, over from the conti- 
nent) I would recommend ſome 
heaps to be made of the {ward or 
ſpind, in the nature of denſhiring; 
or burnbaiting, or heaps of long 
dung, wet ſtraw, weeds, or any other 
like matters, at different intervals 
all around, 1. e. on every ſide, and 
likewiſe ſome in different parts of 
the orchard. If an eaſt wind blow, 
ſet fire to ſome of the heaps on the 
eaſt ſide, and ſome within the body 
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of the orchard; if a ſouth wind, 
then on the ſouth fide; and fo oc- 
caſionally on different fides, as the 
wind may happen to vary ; but al- 
ways on that fide from whence the 
wind happens to blow, ſo that the 
ſmoke from the ſmothering of the 
heaps may blow through and fumi- 
gate the orchard for ſome weeks. 
The expence attending which will 
comparatively be very trifling, but 
its conſequences and beneficial ef- 
fects very great, as it will effectual- 
ly prevent the inſet fly not only 
from depoſiting its eggs, but even 
from approaching, or at leaſt con- 
tinuing long in ſuch a noxious fitu- 
ation, whereby the bloſſoms and 
fruit will be preſerved from ſuch ra- 
vages, and the heat and aſhes of 
the ſmothering heaps will likewiſe 
contribute to the fertility of the ſoil, 
the ſweetneſs of the paſture, and 
the growth and vigour of the trees 
for future bearings; thus deſtroying 
moſs probably better than by any 
other means, and counteracting the 
effects in ſome meaſure of cold and 
blighting winds, and ſuch late froſty 
nights as thoſe of the firſt and ſe- 
cond of laft month. hs 
I am, Sir, 
Your fon obedient ſervant, 
June 3, 1786. 


P.S. It ſeems ſuperfluous to add, 
that the ſame proceſs is applicable, 
and promiſes to be equally advan- 
tageous, to all other fruit trees, if 
ſaitably adapted in point of time 
and other circumſtances? ' * 


— 


Biſhop of Killalue's Method of culti- 
vating Potatoes —From the ſams 


Wark. 5 wy 


«c H EN your land is lef 1 
ſuch an exhauſted — 


tion, that it will not anſwer 0 


plough it again for a crop, the me. 
thod of bringing it again into heart 
by potatoes, is as follows:. 

Spread your manure in lines (gf 
about five or fix feet broad) upon 
the ground, about twelve or four: 
teen waggon load to an acre, leay. 
ing an interval of about two feet 
and a half between 'every row of 
manure, The intervaly to be 
broader or narrower, according to 
the depth of ſoil on the land; by ere 
the vegetable mould is ſhalloweſt, 
the intervals to be broadeſt, Then 
cut your potatoes into pieces, leay. 
ing one eye (from whence a ſmall 
fibre of the root ſeems to grow) up- 
on every piece; every one of theſe 
eyes will produce a new plant. Then 
ſpread the pieces on the ground, at 
a foot or 4 foot and half diſtance. 
Then ſend in your diggers, and let 
them dig out of the interral as 
much earth as will cover the piece; 
of potatoes about two inches, 

As ſoon as the new plants all ap- 
pear above ground, ſend in the dig- 
gers again, and cover the plants 
completely. When they appear above 
ground a ſecond time, cover them 
again with earth dug out of the in- 
tervals, taking care not to go much 
deeper than the remaining vegetable 
mould ; though you may venture to 

o a little into the thill or clay, as 
it will tend rather to improve the 
land than otherwiſe; for lying at 
the top, it will not injure the vege- 
tation; and being expoſed to the 
ſun and dews, it will be converted 
into fertile earth, in a ſeaſon or to, 
as well as the reſt, 

When the weeds have appeared 
and are fit to pull, the crop muſt be 


carefully weeded, and in the * 


9 


J 


fthe ſummer, muſt be weeded a 
fcond time. | 

t the potatoes are planted in the 
utter end of March or even the be- 
-noing of April, they will be come 
© their full growta before Michael- 
nas. They muſt then be dug out, 
nd the land will be left in condi- 
on to bear a good crop of wheat to 
de own at that ſeaſon with a ſlight 
ploughing, at which time the brows 
of tre ridges ſhould be partly 
louzhed into the trenches, that the 
und may be in order for future 
cops, and then che whole of the 
jeld properly covered with the crop, 

After this huſbandry, the ground, 
will be fit for a crop of barley to 
ſucceed the wheat, and then a crop 
of oats with clover, &c. 


N. B. By this courſe of huſbandry, 
the arable land of the farm will ne- 
rer be fallow for a year, as the po- 
toe crop ſucceeds the laſt crop of 
cats, and will be well worth 201. 
zer acre; and the land by the dig- 
ring will be left in finer tilth than 
bur ploughings will produce, 


twice tried an experiment, 
zhich anſwered beyond my expec- 
trons. Inſtead of firſt dip ging out 
my potatoes, I cut the haulm with 
a ſcythe, and threw it into the 
trenches. 1 then ſent the ſower to 
by the land with wheat; then I 
lad the potatoes dug out, and let 
tie wheat takę its chance of being 
properly covered in the digging, 
aud then gave it a flight harrowing; 
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and by this method 1 had a crop of 


ten barrels to the acre; which I aſcrib- 
ed to the ſeed being better covered 
by being dug in, than it would have 
been by the harrow in the uſual way. 
I do not, however, recommend this 
to be done the firſt time this huſ- 
bandry is tried, though the experi- 
ment may be made in one ridge only, 
and according as that ſucceeds, it 
may be purſued or not hereafter. 

THOS KILLALUE. 
July, 1786.“ 


— 


Receipt to make perpetual Nraſt ar 
Barm, Communicated Mr. 
George Dempſter, E/; M. P.— 
From Vol. XIII. of the European 


Magazine. 


« OE 11b, of flour (fine), 


make it the thickneſs of 
gruel with boiling water, add to it 
half a pound of raw ſugar, mix them 
well together, put three ſpoonfuls of 
well-purified yeaſt into a large veſ- 
ſel, upon which put the above ingre- 
dients; they will ſoon ferment vio- 
lently. Collect the yeaſt off the 
top, and put it into a brown ſmall- 
neck pot, cover it up from the air, 
keep it in a dry and warmiſn place; 
when uſed in part, replace with flour 
made into a thin paſte, and ſugar in 
the former proportions. I ſaw this 
uſed after it had been five months 
made. No yeaſt is neceſſary except 
the firſt time.“ 


ANTIQUITIES. 
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ANTIOQUITIES 


The following Articles were propoſed by the Earl of Warwick, as Precyy 
to Henry VI. in his Minority, to the Lords and Council, for their Arn 
bation.— From Original Letters, written during the Reigns of Henry VI. 
Edward IV. and Richard III. by various Perſons of Rank or Conſe 
quence, Oc. 


Articles de Mins, de Warrewyk Articles declaring how the Ear] of 
touch” le bin regime du Roy, Warwick took the Charge of Kin 


Te. Henry VI. fur 

OR ye goode Reule demeſnyng OR the good rule, demeaning, hat 
and ſeuretee of ye Kynges and ſurety of the King'y 5 

p'ſone and draught of him to Ferſon and draught of him care 
, Vertue | virtue | 

On the back of the parchment on which theſe Articles are tranſcribed, is written Ike 

66 The requeſts of the erle of Warwick, and then the following memorandum, ad 

£ xx1x9 die Novemb. Ao undecimo apud Weſtm lecti fuerũt p'ntes Articuli cor wer 


Dnis intra ſubſeribentibz et ad eoſdu R'nſiones 1bid® dabant* continue qi infra 
patet, p'ntibus Dnis infraſcriptis.”” 

The reader is here preſented with a ſet of articles drawn up by the earl of War, 
wick, preceptor to king Henry VI. and preſented by him to the officers of ſtate and 
privy council for their approbation and concurrence, thoſe, to which he already hal 
their conſent, now becoming inſufficient for his management of his royal pupil. 

They are penned in a maſterly manner, and ſhew not only the earl's knowledge 
of mankind, but likewiſe his thorough acquaintance with the important truſt com- or: 
mitted to his care, 

Henry VI. was now in the 11th year of his reign, and had nearly completed the 
eleventh of his age; a period dangerous to thoſe whoſe duty it was not only to im- 
prove his mind, but alſo to correct and reſtrain his paſſions, when, if he were a for- 
ward boy, his mind would open, and he would begin to feel his own importance, 
even An the inſinuations of flatterers, which in his ſituation were likely to be 
whiſpered, and which by the tenour of the requiſitions we find had been actually 
conveyed to his ear, | 

The articles are judicious, and could not have been more conciſely nor more 
perſpicuouſly worded, nor have contained more important matter for the well-go- 
verning of a youth, if they Rad been the production of modern time, neither could 
the good ſenſe and propriety of the great officers and council, have been at tis 
day more advantageouſly ſhewn in the guarded and ſatisfaftory manner whereby 
they aſſented to the terms propoſed ; the preſent idea of chaſtiſement would un- 
doubtedly have been different, but it was then conſonant to the rough manners of 
the age. RI 

We cannot help having an high opinion of the earl of Warwick's abilities ta; 
the poſt he filled, and of the propriety of conduct in the duke of Glouceſter and the 
{ubſcribing lords, who, by delegating ſuch powers to his governor, ſeem to have 
had the future welfare of their ſovereign m view, 


a Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, was born in 1380, and, whether we 
conſider him as a ſoldier or ſtateſman, was one of the moſt conſiderable perlongge* 
0 


\ 
* 


vertue and connyng and eſchuying 
of eny ying yat mighte yeve em- 
peſchem't or let y*to or cauſe eny 
charge defaulte or blame to be 
leyd upon y*® Erle of Warrewyk 
at eny tyme withouten his deſert, 
he conſidering yat p'ill and beſi- 
neſſe of his charge aboute ye 
kinges perſone groweth ſo yat that 
zuctoritee and power yeven to him 
before ſufiſeth him nought with- 
out more y*to defireth y*fore yees 
iges yat folowen. | 

Furſt yat confidering yat ye 
charge of ye Reule demeſnyng 
and governance and alſo of nour- 
tore of ye Kinges perſone reſteth 
upon ve faid Erle whiles it ſhal 
like ye King and ye p'ill daunger 
aud blame if eny lak or defaulte 
were in eny of yees ye whiche lak 
or defaulte mighte be cauſed by 
ungodely or unvertuous men if eny 
ſuche were aboute his perſone he 
deſireth y*fore for the goode of ye 
King and for his owne ſeuretee to 
have power and auQtoritee to nome 
ordeizne and aſſigne and for cauſe 
at ſual be yought to him reſorable 
to remoeve yoo yat ſhal be aboute 
ye Linges p'ſone of what eſtate or 
condicon yat yei be not entending 
to coprhende in yis deſir ye Stuard 
Chamberlein Treſoror Controwlor 
ne Sergeants of offices ſave ſuch as 
ſerve 


ANTIQUITIES. 


* 


og 


virtue and cunning [4nowledge,] 
and eſchewing of any thing that 
might give impeachment or let 
thereto, or cauſe any charge, de. 
fault, or blame, to be laid upon 


the Earl of Warwick at any time 
without his deſert, he, conſiderin 


that peril and buſineſs of his charge 
about the King's perſon groweth 
ſo that that authority and power 
given to him before, ſufficeth him 
nought without more thereto, de- 
ſireth therefore theſe things that 
follow. 

1. Firſt, that conſidering that the 
charge of the rule, demeaning, and 
governance, and alſo of nurture of 
the King's Perſon, reſteth upon 
the ſaid Earl, whilſt it ſhall like the 
King, and the peril, danger, and 
blame, if any lack or default were 
in any of theſe, the which lack or 
default might be cauſed by ungod- 
ly or unvirtuous mea, if any ſuch 
were about his perſon ; he defireth 


therefore for the good of the King 


and for his own ſurety to have 


power and authority to name, or- 


dain, and aſſign, and, for cauſe 
that ſhail be thought to him rea- 
ſonable, to remove thoſe that ſhall 
be about the King's perſon of what 
eſtate or condition that they be, 
not intending to comprehend in 
this deſire the Steward, Chamber- 


lain, 


a o 
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of his time. In 1408 he viſited the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem, and on his jour- 
vey thither acquitted himſelf with the greateſt valour at tournaments, and other 
atts of valour in the courts of ſeveral princes. 
King Henry V. for his great merit appointed him guardian and preceptor to his 
mtant fon, which appointment upon his death was confirmed by parliament. In 
conſequence of this truſt he was recalled from France, where he had a principal 
command under the duke of Bedford, and upon that duke's deceaſe, in 1435, he 
rRturne thither again as regent. | 
He died at the caſtle of Roan in Normandy, on the 3oth of April 1439, and his 
body, by his own deſire being brought into England, was depoſited for a time in 
lhe collegiate church. of Warwick, till the ſumptuous chapel, which he had directed 
to be built, ſhould be ready for its reception. 

_ chapel, together with the magnificent tomb of its founder, coſt 
2081 J. 48. 71d. 
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ſerve aboute 
for his mouth, 

Rno. As toward ye namyng 
ordeignance and aſſignacon before, 
ſaid it is agreed ſo yat he take in 
noon of ye 1i Knightes ne 
Squyers for the body without 

advis of my Lord of + Bedford 
him being in Englond and him 
being out of my Lord of? Glou- 
ceſtre and of the Remenent of ye 
Kinges counſail, 

Itm, ye ſaid Erle defireth yat 
where he ſhal have eny p'ſone in 
his diſcrecion ſuſpect of myſ- 

ovrnance and not behoveful nor 
expedient to be aboute ye King 
except yeſtates of ye hous yat he 
may putte hem from exerciſe and 
occupacon of ye Kinges ſervice 
till yat he ſhal mowe have ſpeche 
with my Lordes of Bedford or of 
Glouceftre and with ye oy? Lordes 
of the Kinges counſail to yat ende 
yat ye defaulte of eny ſuche p*ſone 
knowen vnto him ſhal mowe 
ordeigne y*upon as yeim ſhel 
venke be expedient and behove- 
full. 

Rno. it 1s agreed as It is de- 


we.” 


Itm, 


ye Kinges p'ſone and 


lain, Treaſurer, Controller, 50 
Serjeants of offices, ſave ſuch »; 
ſerve about the King's perſon ang 
for his mouth. 

Rno. [ Repon/io.) Anſwer, as tg. 
ward the naming, ordinance, ang 
aſſignation before ſaid, it is agreed 
ſo that he take in none of the ſoy; 
Knights nor Eſquires for the body 
without the advice of my Lord 
of * Bedford, him being in Eng. 
land, and him being out, of ny 
Lord of Glouceſter, and of the 
Remanent of the King's Council. 

2. Item, the ſajd Earl defireth 
that where he ſhall have any perſon 
in his diſcretion ſuſpe& [ /a/pe2e] 
of miſgovernance, and not behove. 
ful nor expedient to be about the 
King, except the eſtates of the 
houſe, that he may put them from 
exerciſe and occupation of the 
King's ſervice,” tijl that he ſhall 
mowe have ſpeech with my Lord 
of Bedford, of Glouceſter, and 
with the other Lords of the King's 
council, to that end that thedefault 
of any ſuch perſon known unto him 
ſhall mowe ordain thereupon as 
them [hey] ſhall think expedient 
aud behoveful. 

Anſwer,it 15 agreed as itisdelired, 

| 238. tem, 


2 John Plantagenet, duke of Bedford, brother to the late king, and regent of 
France, was one of the moſt valiant and accompliſked princes of his age. He 
knighted his nephew, king Henry VI. in 1425, and dying at Paris in 1435, was 
buried under a ſumptuous monument in our lady's church at Roan, which when 
Lewis XI. was counſclled to deface, he nobly replied, “ Touch it not; lei 18 
« body of that great man reſt in peace, which, when alive, would have diſquietcd 
« the proudeft of us all.” TE | 

3 Humphrey Plantagenet, duke of Glouceſter, prote&or of the realm of Eng- 
land, and youngeſt brother to Henry V. was a ſcholar and a ſtateſman, At a par- 
lament holden at St. Edmund's Bury, in 3446-7, he was arreſted for high treaſon, 
and ſhortly after was found murdered in his bed in the abbey there, by the com 
zrivance and procurement as it was ſuppoſed of queen Margaret, and the then 
marquis of Suffolk, in conjunction with the cardinal of Wincheſter. He was 
buried at St, Alban's, and in 37a3 his body was diſcovered preſerved in a kind 
of pickle, . N EE f "I . 
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um, ye ſaid Erle deſireth yat 
ſor fikenefle and oyer cauſes ne- 
effaries and reſonables he may by 
warnyng to my Lordes of Bedford 
r Glouceſtre and ye Kinges 
Counſail be and ſtande freely deſ- 
charged of ye ſaide occupacion 
and beſineſſe about ye Kinges 
p'ſone under ye favour and goode 
orace of ye King my Lordes of 
Bedford and Glouceſtre and oyer 
Lordes of ye Kinges Coun- 
jul, 

Rno. it is agreed as it is de- 
fred. 

[:m yat conſidering howe bleſſed 
be God ye King is growen in yeers 
'n ſtature of his p'ſone and alſo in 
conceit and knowleche of his hiegh 
nd Royalle auctoritee and eſtat 
ze whiche naturelly cauſen him, 
and from day to day as he groweth 
nul cauſen him more and more to 
eructhe with chaſtiſing and to 
hthe it ſo yat it may reſonably be 
doubted leſte he wol conceive 
zyeins ye ſaid Erle or eny oy* yat 
wol take upon him to chaſtiſe him 
for his defaultes diſpleſir or indig- 
nacion y*fore, ye whiche withoute 
due aſſiſtence is not eaſy to be 
born, It like y*fore to my Lord of 
Clouceſtre and to alle the Lordes 
of ye Kinges counſail to promitte 
th ye ſaid Erle and aſſure him, 
yat yet ſhul fermely and trewely 
atiſten him in ye exerciſe of ye 
charge and occupacion yat he hath 
avoute ye Kinges perſone, namely 
in chaſtiſing of him for his defaultes 
and ſupport the ſaid Erle yrinne 
and if ye king at eny time wol 
conceyve for yat cauſe indigna- 
cion ayeins ye ſaid Erle, my ſaid 
Lord of Glouceſtre and Lordes 
ſul do all her trewe diligence 
and power to remoeve ye King 
tro, 


Rao. 
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3. Item, the ſaid Earl deſireth 
that, for ſickneſs and other cauſes 
neceſſary and reaſonable, he ma 
by warning to my Lords of Bed- 
ford, or Glouceſter, and the King's 
council, be and ſand freely diſ- 
charged of the ſaid occupation and 
buſineſs about the King's perſon, 
under the favour and good grace of 
the King, my Lords of Bedford and 
Glouceiter, and other Lords of the 
King's Council. | 

Anſwer, it 1s agreed as it is de- 
fired, 

4. Item, that conſidering how, 
blefſed be God ! the King is grown 
in years, in ſtature of his perſon, 
and alſo in conceit and knowledge 
of his high and royal authority and 
eſtate, the which naturally cauſe 
him, and from day to day as he 
groweth, ſhall cauſe him more and 
more to grudge with chaſtiſing, 
and to loach it, ſo that it may rea- 
ſonably be doubted leſt he will con- 


ceive againſt the ſaid Earl, or any 


other that will take upon him to 
chaltiſe him for his defaults, diſ- 
pleaſure, or indignation therefore, 
the which without due afhſtance is 
not eaſy to be born, It like there- 
fore to my Lord of Glouceſter and 
to all the Lords of the King's 
council to promittee | promiſe] to 
the ſaid Earl and afſure him, that 
they ſhall firmly and truly aſſiſt 
him in the exerciſe of the charge 
and occupation that he hath about 
the King's perſon, namely in chaſ- 
tiling of him for his defaults, and 
ſupport the ſaid Earl therein ; and 
if the King at any time will con- 
ceive for that cauſe indignation 
againſt the ſaid Earl, my ſaid Lord 
of Glouceſter and Lords ſhall 
do ail their true diligence and 
power tg remove the King there- 
trom, 


Anſwer, 


* 
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Rno. it is agreed as it is de- 
ſired. 

Itm, ye ſaid Erle deſireth yat 
for aſmuche as it ſhal be neceſſarie 
to remoeve the Kinges p'ſone at 
diverſe tymes into ſundry places 
as ye caſes mowe require yat- he 
may have power and auQtoritee to 
remoeve ye King by his diſcrecion 
into what place him yenketh ne- 
ceſſarie for ye helthe of his body 
and ſeuretee of his perſone. 

Rno, it is agreed as it is de- 
ſired. 

Itm, ſith ye ſaid Erle hath take 
upon him ye govrnance of ye 
Kinges perſone he defireth yat alle 

eſtates, officers and {fvantz of ye 
Kinges nous, of what eſtate and 
condicon yei be have ſpal com- 
mandem't and charge yeven by my 
Lordes of Bedford and Glouceſtre 
and by ye Lordes of ye Kinges 
counſail, yet in alle mante yinges 
ſeyn and aviſed by ye ſaid Erles 
deſcrecion, yat is for ye Kinges 
eſtate worſhip helthe and profit by 
his esa Gary and ordeignance 
yei be attendant and obeiſſant in 
accompliſsſhing yrof. 

Rno, it is agreed as it is de- 
ſired. 

Itm, for as muche as ye ſaid 
Erle hath knowleche yat in ſpeche 
yat hath be had unto ye King at 
p't and in prive not hering ye 
ſaid Erle nor eny of ye Knightes 

ſet aboute his perſone nor aſſigned 
by ye ſaid Erle he hath be ſtured 
by ſume from his lernyng and 
ſpoken to of div'ſe mat'es not 
behovefull, ye ſeid Erle doubting 
ye harme yat mighte falle to 55 
King and ye Inconvenientz yat 
mighte enſue of ſuch ſpeche at 
p't if it were ſuffred, deſireth yat 
1n al fpeche to be had with ye 
King, he or oon of ye iiij Knightes 
or 
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nience that might enſue of ſuch 


Af 2 1 
niwer, it is agreed ag ; : to 
deſired. 4 AY | 

5. Item, the ſaid Earl deſireth ce] 
that foraſmuch as it ſhall be necer. ne 
ſary to remove the King's Perſgy on 
at divers times into ſundry places 1 
as the caſes may require, that he 
may have power and authority to kn 
remove the King by his diſcretion pf 
into what place him [Ze] thinker, of 


neceſſary for the health ot his Lody 
and ſurety of his perſon, 

Anſwer, it is agreed as it i; 
deſired. 

6. Item, fith [ace] the ſaid Earl 
hath take upon him the governance 
of the King's perſon, he defireth 
that all the eſtates, officers and 
ſervants of the King's houſe, of 
what eſtate and condition they be, 
have ſpecial commandment and 
charge given by my Lords of Bed- 
ford, and Glouceſter, and by the 
Lords of the King's council, that 
in all manner [/] things ſeen and 
adviſed by the ſaid Earl's ditcre- 
tion, that is for the King's eſtate, 
worſhip, health, and profit, by his 
commandment and ordainance, 
they be attendant and obeiſſant in 
accompliſhing thereof. 

Anſwer, it is agreed as it is 
deſired. 

7. Item, foraſmuch as the ſaid 
Earl hath knowledge that in ſpeech 
that hath been had unto the King 
at part [apart] and in private, not 
hearing the ſaid Earl, nor ary of 
the Knights ſer about his perſon, 
nor aſſigned by the ſaid Earl, he 
hath been ſtirred by ſome from his 
learning, and ſpoken to of diverſe | 
matters not behoveful; the ſaid 
Earl doubting the barm that might 

fall to the King, and the inconve- 


ſpeech at part, if it were ſuffered, 


deſireth that in all ſpeech to be — 
WI 
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'ſone to be aſſigned by 

be oy Erle be preſent and prive 
x yis article is agreed ex- 
cepting ſuche p'ſones as or niegh- 
nelle of blood and for yeir eſtate 
owe of reſon to be ſuffred to ſpeke 
vith ye King. ; 
lm, to yentent yat it may be 
knowen to ye King yat it pro- 
celeth of yaſſent advis and agreem't 
of my Lord of Glouceſtre and alle 
ny Lordes of ye Kinges counſail 
at ye King be chaſtiſed for his 
lefaultes or treſpaſſes and yat for 
ze yrof he forbere ye more to do 
mys and entende ye more. beſily to 
vertu and to lernyng, ye ſaid Erle 
lefireth yat my Lord of Glouceſtre 
and my ſaid oy* Lordes of ye 
counſail or greet p't of hem, yat 
b to ſay ye Chanceller and Pre- 
rer and of evfych eſtate in ye 
counſail ſpũell and temporell ſume 
come to ye Kinges p'ſence and 
j'e to make to be declared to 
him yeire agreement in yat be- 
halve. 


next to London all his counfail 
gal come to his p'ſence and ye 
vis ſhal be declared to him. 
lim, ye ſaid Erle yat alle his 
dayes hath aboven alle oy* eryely 
yinges deſired and eve ſhal to 
kepe his trouthe and worſhip un- 
lemyſshed and unhurt and may 
not for all yat lette malicious and 
untrewe men to make informacions 
of his p* fone, ſuche as yei may not 
re dar not ſtande by, ne be not 
trewe, beſecheth y*fore my Lord of 
Clouceſtre and alle my ſaid Lordes 
of the counſail yat if yet or eny 
of hem have be enfo*'med of eny 
jinz yat may be or ſovne to his 
charge or defaulte and namely in 
is occupacion and reule aboute ye 
Kinges 


Rno. When ye King cometh 
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with the King, he or one of the 
four Knights, or ſome perſon to be 
aſſigned by the ſaid Earl, be pre- 
ſent and privy to it, 

Anſwer. This article is agreed, 
excepting ſuch Perſons, as for 
nighneſs of blood, and for their 
eſtate, ought of reaſon to be ſuf. 
tered to ſpeak with the King, 

8. Item, to the intent that it 
may be known to the King that it 
proceedeth of the aſſent, advice, 
and agreement, of my Lord of - 
Glouceſter, and all my Lords 6f 
the King's council, that the King 
be chaſtiſed for his defaults or 
treſpaſſes, and that for awe thereof 
he forbear the more to do amiſs, 
and intend the more buſily to vir- 
tue and to learning; the ſaid Earl 
deſireth that my Lord of Glou- 
ceſter, and my ſaid other Lords of 
the council or great part of them, 
that is to ſay, the Chancellor, and 
Treaſurer, and of everych [every] 
eſtate in the council ſpiritual and 
temporal ſome come to the King's 
preſence, and there to make to be 
declared to him their agreement 
in that behalf. 

Anſwer, When the King cometh 
next to London, all his council 
ſhall come to his preſence, and 
there this ſhall be declared to 
him. 

9. Item, the ſaid Ear}, that all 
his days hath above all other 
earthly things deſired, and ever 
ſhall, to keep his truth and wor- 
ſhip unblemiſhed and unhurt, and 
may not for all that let ¶yrevent] 
malicious and untrue men to make 
informations of his perſon, ſuch as 
they may not, nor dare not ſtand 
by, nor be not true; beſeecheth 
therefore my Lord of Glouceſter, 
and all my ſaid Lords of the 
council, that if they or any of 


them 
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Kinges p' ſone yat ye ſaid Erle may 
have knowleche yrof to yentent 
yat he may anſwer yfto, and not 
dwell in hevy or ſyniſtre conceit 
or opinion withoute his deſert and 
without anſwere. 
Rno. it is agreed, 


7 Cromwell, 
7 [y, Glouceſtre. 
9 J. Ebor. 
* ID, Lincoln. 


10 P. Elien. 
3 J. Bathen Canc. 
1z J Hoffen, 
5 Suffolk. + . Stafford, 


© JF, Huntington. 


13 1 by 19. 


4 Humphrey Stafford, earl of Stafford, and in 1444 duke of Buckinghem, 
was killed at the battle of Northampton, in 1460, where he jointly commanded 
the royal army with the duke of Somerſet. He was by his mother great grand(on 


to Edward III. 


5 William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, was in 1443 made marquis, and in 
1448 created duke of Suffolk. He was prime miniſter to Henry VI. and the fa. 
Being baniſhed to appeaſe the national diſcontent in 1450, 
he was taken on the ſea, and beheaded without trial. 

6 John Holland reſtored as earl of Huntington, in 1416, was afterwards 
He was admiral of England, and conſtable of the 
Tower of London. He died in 1447, and was buried in St. Catherine's church, 


vourite of his queen. 


created duke of Exeter. 


near the Tower. 


Ralph lord Cromwell, was lord treaſurer in 1434. ; 
John Stafford, biſhop of Bath and Wells, and brother to the earl of Stafford, 
was lord chancellor. He was promoted to the fee of Canterbury in 1443, and 


died in 1452. 


9 John Kempe was tranſlated from London to Vork, in 1426, and from this 
ſee to Canterbury, in 1452, where he died very old in 1453. 
10 Philip Morgan, bithop of Worceſter, was tranſlated to Ely in 1426, he was 
a man of learning and wiſdom, and died in 1434. : 
i: William Grey was tranſlated to the ſee of Lincoln, from that of London, in 


1431, and died in 1435. 


iz John Langdon, elected biſhop of Rocheſter, in 1421, was both an an- 
tiquary and hiſtorian, and died at the council of Baſil in 1434. 
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them have been informed of any 
thing that may be or ſound ta bis 
charge or default, and namely in 
his occupation and rule about the 
King's periony that the ſaid Earl 
may have knowledge thereof, 1 
the intent that he may anſwer 
thereto, and not dwell in heavy 
or ſiniſter conceit or opinion with. 
out his deſert, and without an! 
{wer, | 
Anſwer, it is agreed. 

7 CROMWELL. 

3 H. GLOUCESTRE. | 

9s J. EBOR. **P. ELIEN, 

W. LINCOLN. *]. BATHEY 
CANC, 

'* J. ROFFEN. 

5 SUFFOLK. * H.STAFFORD, 


5 ]. HUNTYNGTON. 


29 November, 1432; 
Il Hen. VI. 


The 


Speech of Jobs Mowbray Duke 
F Ng againſt Edmund Beau- 
fort Duke of Somerſet in the Houſe 
of Lords. From the ſame Work. 


Y lordes ye know well 

ynough the grete peynes 
l-bours and diligences that before 
thys tyme y have doon to thentent 
that the ove? greete diſhonneurs and 
loſes that ben come to thys full no- 
die Royaume of England by the fals 
menes of ſom perſones that have 
take on theym over grete autoritee 
in thys Royaume ſhulde be knowen, 
And that the perſones lyvyng that 
have doon theym ſhulde be correct- 
ed aftyr the merites of her deſertes 
And to that entent y have de- 
nounced 


« 


uon. 


manded the royal army, in May 1455 
John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 


of Lancaſter. 


the Duke's own uſe, as the 
Henry VI. 


5 
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The Speech of Fohn Moxwbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, againſt Edmund Beau- 
fort, Date of Somerſet, in the Houſe 
of Lords. 


ce Y Lords, ye know well 
enough the preat pains, 
labours, and diligences, that before 
this time I have done, to the intent 
that the over great difionours and 
loſſes that be come to this full no- 
ble Realm of England, by the falſe 
means of ſome perſons that have 
taken on them over preat authority 
in this Realm, ſhould be known. 
And that the Perions Jiving that 
have done them ſhould be corrected 
after the merits of their deſerts, 
And to that intent I have denounc- 
ed, 


That the Reader may the better nnderſtand the matters here referred to, it will 
be neceſſary jult to mention the leading tranſactions which occaſioned this accuſa- 


The Parliament met at Weſtminſter in the latter end of the year 1450, when 
the Duke of Somerſet returning from France, was ſo publicly cenſured for the 
los of Normandy, that the Commons petitioned the King to ſend him to the 
Tower ; it might be therefore at this time that the Duke of Norfolk made this 
Sbeech in the Houſe of Lords; the Duke of Somerſet, however, was releaſed as 
oon as the Parliament broke up. But as Guienne (which ſtands as part of the 
clarge againſt him here) was not completely loſt before the year 1453, when this 
Duke was again committed to the Tower, and an accuſation brought againſt him 
by the Commons before the Lords, it is, I think, moſt probable that it was then 
that the Duke of Norfolk ſtepped forwards as his accuſer. 

The exact time however is immaterial, as the force and energy of the Speech 
remain the ſame whenever it was ſpoken ; and that it was ſpoken is evident, from 
thit ſentence in which he ſays, © Wheretor for to abbregge my langage, &c. 
Though conciſe, it is nervous, full to the purpoſe, and artfully addreſſed to the 
p!ons both of the noble Lords and the people in general, and in form and me- 
thud would not diſgrace a modern orator. , 

Damund Beaufort, Dake of Somerſet, after the death of the Duke of Suffolk, 
became the Queen's favourite, and prime miniſter, and was both a valiant Soldier 
and an able Stateſman ; he fell in the firſt battle of St. Alban's, where he com- 


ſucceeded his father in 143 6, and died in 
1461. Theſe Dukes were both of them great-grandſons to John of Gaunt, Duke 
The firſt by his father, the ſecond by his mother. 

On the top of the paper on which this Speech is written, is the word cop, mean- 
ng © Copy,“ which ſhows that this was copied from the original paper for 
paper and hand-writing are both of the time of 


Ar at the bottom is written © E inſi ſigne M. Norff.“ 


* 


3 
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nounced and delyv'd to you in 
wrytyng certeyn articles ayenſt the 
Duc of Somtſet whych ys one of 


theym that ys 75905 thereoff wher- . 


too the Duc of Somfſet hath aun- 
ſuerd And to that that he hath aun- 
ſuerd y have replyed yn ſuch wyſe 
that y trowe to be ſure ynough that 
there ſhall no vayllable thyng be 


ſeyd to the contrarie of my ſeyd 


replicacon And aſmoch as he woold 
ſey ſhall be but falſneſſe and leſ- 
| des as be the probacons that ſhall 
e made thereuppon ſhall mow ap- 
Piere how be it that to alle people 
of gode entendement knowyng 
how juſtice owyth to be miniſtred. 
it ys full apparũnt that the denun- 
ciac'ons ayenſt hym made ben ſuf- 
ficiently preved by the dedes thar 
have folowed thereoff Whereuppon 
y have requyred to have ouv*ture 
of juſtice by yow whych ye have 
not yhyt doon to me Whereoff y 
am ſo Ba that y may no lenp” 
beere it ſpeciallie ſeth the mater by 
me purſued ys ſo worſhipfull for 
all the Roy®*®, and for you and ſo 
greable to god and to alle the ſub- 
gettys of thys Roy®*® that it may 
e no gretter And it ys ſuch that 
for anye favor of lignage ne for 
anye othyr cauſe there ſhulde be 
no diſſimulacon for doubt leſt that 
othyr yn tyme comyng take exam» 
ple thereoff And leſt that the full 
noble vertue of juſtice that of god 
ys ſo greetly recomaunded be extinct 
or quenched by the fals oppinions 
of ſom that for the grete bribes 


that the ſeyd Duc of Somtſet hath. 


p'myſed and yoven theym have 
turned theyr hertys from the wey 
of trouth and of juſtice ſom ſeyeng 
that the caſes by hym comitted ben 
but caſes of treſpaſſe And othyr 
takyng a colour to make an uni- 
vrſell peas. Whereoff ev'y man that 

x . ys 
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ed, and delivered to you in wi; ys t 
ting, certain Articles againſt the gret 
Duke of Somerſet, which is on wol 
of them that is puilty thereof: ble 
whereto the Duke of Somerſet hat Un 
anſwered; and to that that he hath Ro) 
anſwered, I have replied in fuch fac 
wiſe that I trow to be ſure enough # 
that there ſhall be no vailable thing BMW l. 
be ſaid to the contrary of my (aid and 
replication ; and as much as he * 

the 


would ſay ſhall be but falſeneſs and 
leaſings, as by the probations that 
ſhall be made thereupon ſhall moy 
(moreover, or ſoon, qF#) appear ; 
howbeit that to all people of good 
intendment, knowing how ]uftice 
ought to be miniſtered, it is full 
apparent that the denunciation 
againſt him made be ſufficiently 
proved by deeds that have followed 
thereof; whereupon I have requir. 
ed to have overture of Juſtice by 
you, which ye have not yet done 
to me, whereof I am ſo heavy, that 
i may no longer bear it, ſpecially 
lince the matter by me purſued i, 
ſo worſhipful for all the realm, and 
for you, and ſo agreeable to God, 
and to all the Subjects of this realm, 
that it may be no greater; and it 
13 ſuch that for any favour of line- 
age, nor for any other cauſe there 
ſhould be no diſſimulation, for 
doubt leſt that other in time com- 
ing take example thereof; and leſt 
that the full noble virtue of Juſtice, 
that of God is ſo greatly recom- 
mended, be extinct or quenched by 
the falſe opinions of, ſome, that for 
the great bribes, that the ſaid Duke 
of Somerſet hath promiſed and 
given them, have turned their 
hearts from the way of truth and 
of juſtice; ſome, ſaying that the 
caſes by him committed be but 
caſes of treſpaſs, and others, tak- 
ing a colour to make an univerla 

* peace, 
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; trewe to the ſeyd coroune avyth 
retely to m*veylle that anye man 
Sd ſey that the loſſe of ij ſo no- 
ble Duchees as Normandie and 
Guyen that ben well worth a greete 
Roy®*, comyng by ſucceſſions of 
fadres and modres to the ſeyd 
coroune ys but t'ſpaſſe Where as it 
hath be ſeen in manye Royaumes, 
and lordſhyps, that for the loſſe of 


tounes or Caſtells wythoute Sege* 


the Cap®** that hav loſt they m han 
de deede and beheded and her 
ades loſt as in Fr'unce one that 
Lf Chyrborough And alſo a knyght 
that fedd for dred of bataille ſhulde 
hebyheded ſoo that alle theſe thyngs 
may be founden in the lawes 
wryten. And alſo yn the boke 
ceped Parbre de bataille Wherfor, 
for to abbregge my langage y Re- 
quyre you that foraſmech as the 
more partie of the dedes comitted 
by the ſeyd Duc of Somtſet ben 
cimitted yn the Roy®® of Fr'unce, 
that by the lawes of Fr*unce pro- 
ceſſe be made thereappon And 
that all thyng that y have delyv'ed 
and ſhall delyv'e be ſeen and un- 
derſtand by people havyng knou- 
lige theroff And that the dedes 
emitted by hym in thys Roy®s 
bee yn lyke wyſe ſeen and under- 
tand by people lerned yn the 
lues of thys land And for preffe 
tiereoff to gr'unt comiſſions to in- 
quere thereoff as by reaſon and of 
cutom it owyth to be doon callyng 
god and you all my lordes to 
vytneſſe of the devoirs by me doon 
in thys ſeyd mat'e, And requye- 
Jug you that thys my bille and alle 
athyr my devoirs may be enacted 
before you, And that y may have 
u exemplified undre the kyngs 
krete ſeele for my diſcharge and 
Kquytaille of my trouth makyng 
poteſtac'on that in caſe that ye 
You, XXX, make 
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peace, whereof every man that is 
true to the ſaid Crown, ought 
greatly to marvel, that any man 
would ſay that the loſs of two fo 
noble Duchies as Normandy and 
Guyenne, that be well worth a 
great realm, coming by ſucceſſions 
of fathers and mothers to the ſaid 
Crown, is but treſpaſs ; whereas it 
hath been ſeen in many Realms 
and Lordſhips, that, for the loſs of 
towns or caſtles without fiege, the 
Captains that have loſt them have 
been dead and beheaded, and their 
Goods Joſt ; as in France one that 
loſt Cherburgh; and alſo a Knight 
that fled for dread of battle ſhould 
be beheaded ; ſo that all theſe things 
may be found in the laws written, 
and alſo in the book cleped [called] 
L' Arbre de Bataile;”” wherefore 
for to abridge my language, I re- 
quire you that for as much as the 
more part of the deeds committed 
by the ſaid Duke of Somerſet 
(have) been committed in the realm 
of France, that, by the Laws of 
France, proceſs be made thereup- 
on; and that all things that I have 
delivered and ſhall deliver, be ſeen 
and underſtood by people having 
knowledge thereof, and that the 
deeds committed by him in this 
realm be in like wiſe ſeen and un- 
derſtood by people learned in the 
Laws of this Land ; and for proof 
thereof to grant Commiſſions to 
enquire thereof, as by reaſon and 
of cuſtom it ought to be done, 
calling God and you all my Lords 
to witneſs of the devoirs by me 
done in this ſaid matter; and re- 
quiring you that this my bill, and 
all other my devoirs, may be enaQ- 
ed before you, and that I may have' 
it exemplified under the King's 
great Seal for my diſcharge and 
e of my truth, making pro- 


teltation 
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make not to me ouv*ture of juſtice 
upon the ſeyd caas. y ſhall for my 
diſcharge do my peyn that my ſeyd 
devoirs and the ſeyd lak of juſtice 
ſhall be knowen through all the 
Royne, 
Einſi ſigne, 


J. M. Norff. 


12 by 8 . 
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charge do my pain, that my ſ 


teſtation that in caſe that ye m 
not to me overture of Juſtice ur 
the ſaid caſe, I ſhall for my o 


devoirs and the ſaid lack of f. 
tice ſhall be known through all 
realm, 
Ainſi Signe, 

OHN 


1450, or 1453, 
29 or 32 H. VI. 


— 


The following Letter from John Paſton 7 Sir John Paſton, Knight, gi 
an Account of a Vifit of Edward the Fourth 7 Norwich, in the Con 
of a royal Progreſs, in which he is attended by ſome of his Miniſter; 
The Management of Family Concerns, and Law Suits, at that Period, 
the Applications to, and ray n of, the Court in ſuch Matten, 
particularly delineated in this Letter. —Frem the ſame Work, 


& & [Ins begyn God yeld yow for 
my hatys. the kyg hathe 

ben in this contre and worchep- 
fully receyuyd in to Norwyche 
and had ryght good cher and gret 
Fe s in thys contre wherwythe 
e holdyth hym ſo well content 
that he wyll haſtyly be her agayn 

an 


As King Edward often made excurſions, and by his inſinuating manner 


To Sir Fohn Paſton, Knight, 


40 O begin, God yeld % 
or preſerve) you for 

hats. The King hath been 
this country, and worſhipfully 
ceived into Norwich, and had rig 
good cheer, and great gifts int 
country, wherewith he holde 
him ſo well content that he 
ha 


addreſs conciliated the minds of his ſubjects, and induced them to beſtow lib 
gifts upon him, it cannot be certainly known whether this viſit to Norwich 
merely to raiſe money, or whether having intimations of the diſcontent of the E 
of Warwick, the King was endeavouring to make himſelf popular, the bettet 
encounter and defeat any deſigns of that nobleman. His manner of travel 
his attendants, and the familiar converſations which are drawn in this Le 
with eaſe and preciſion, intereſt the reader as well as delineate the manners of 


times. 

We find the Duke of Glouceſter accompanied the King, but we hear noti 
of the Duke of Clarence, he moſt probably was at this very inſtant with the 
of Warwick, forming thoſe plans which ſoon after for a time replaced Henry u 
the throne. —Edward's converſation with William Paſton was certainly very | 
| E and becoming a King, defirous that juſtice ſhould be done according to 

aw z for what can ſhew this intention more ſtrongly than the following wo 
% I will neither treat nor ſpeak for him, but I will let the law proceed.“ 

His converſation likewiſe with Brandon, was both manly and ſpirited, 
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2nd the qwen allſo wt whom by my 
ower auyſe ye ſhall com if ſo be 

that the terme be do by y* tym yt 
he com in to 5½ contre And as 
for yowr maters her ſo god help 
me ] haue don as myche as in me 
was in laboryg of theym as well to 
my lord “ Reuers as to my lord 
4 Scalys ſyr Iohn Wydwyll Thom's 
Wyngfeld and othyr abowt the 
kig And as for the lord Revers he 
ſeyd to myn oncyll WilPm Fayr- 
fax and me that he ſhold meue the 
kjg to ſpek to the two dukys of 
orff. and Suff. that they ſhold 

leue of ther tytyls of ſyche lond 
as wer ſyr Iohn Faſtolfs and if ſo 
be y* they wold do nowt at the 
kyngs reqweſt y* then the kyg 
hold comand theym to do no waſts 
nor mak non aſſawtys nor frayis 
upon you” ten*'nts nor plaſys tyll 
ſyche tym as the lawe hathe deter- 
mynd wi yow or ayealt yow yi 
was ſeyd by hym the ſam day in 
the mornyg that he depertyd at 
noon whedyr he meued the kyg 
* it or nowt ] can not ſey myn 
oncyl] Wyll'm thynkys naye and 
the (ame aftyr none folowyg ] told 
ny lord Scalys that J had ſpokyn 
my lord hys fadyrin lyek forme 
& J haue reherſyd and axyd 
lym whedyr that my lord hys 
fadyr had ſpokyn to the kyg or 
nowt and he gaue me thys anſwer 
that whedyr he had ſpokyn to the 
Ig or nowt yt the mater ſhold do 
vell jnow Thom's Wygfeld told 
ne and {wore on to me that when 
brandon meuvyd the kyg and 
belowght 


* Richard Wydville, Earl Rivers, father to the Qui 
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haſtily be here again, and the 
Queen alſo, with whom by my 
poor advice ye ſhall come, if ſo be 
that the term be done by that time 
that ſhe come into this country; 


and as for your matters here, fo 


God belp me, I have done as much 
as in me was, in labouring of them, 
as well to my Lord * Rivers as to 
my Lord + Scales, ror pre Wyd- 
ville, Thomas Wingfield and others 
about the King; and as for the 
Lord Rivers, he ſaid to my Uncle 
William, Fairfax, and me, that he 
ſhould move the King to ſpeak to 
the two Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, that they ſhould leave of 
their titles of ſuch land as were Sir 
John Faſtolf's, and if ſo be that 
they would do nought at the 
King's requeſt, that then the King 
ſhould command them to do no 
waſte, nor make none aſſaults nor 
frays upon your tenants nor places, 
till ſuch time as the law hath de- 
termined with you or againſt you; 
this was ſaid by him the ſame day 
in the morning that he departed 
at noon ; whether he moved the 
King with it or not I cannot ſay, 
my Uncle William thinks nay ; 
and the ſame afternoon following I 
told my Lord Scales that I had 
ſpoken with my Lord his Father, 
in like form as I have rehearſed, 
and aſked him whether that my 
Lord his Father had ſpoken to the 
King or not, and he gave me this 
anſwer, that whether he had ſpoken 
to the Kipg or not, that the mat- 
ter ſhould do well enough 

| 'Thomas 


een; was at this time Lord 


Treaſurer, This nobleman and his eldeſt ſon Sir John Wydville, were in . pl 
following both beheaded at Northampton, by a riotous mob, headed by one Ro- 


bert of Riddeſdale. 


Anthony Wydville, Lord Scales, was ſecond ſon to the Earl Rivers, and had 
len ſummoned to parliament in right of his wife, the daughter and rieh heir of 


tte late Lord Scales, 
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beſowght hym to ſhew my lord 
_ favour in hys maters ayenſt yow 
that the Kyng ſeyd on to hym 
ayen brandon thow thou can be- 
Fun the dwk of Norff and bryng 

im abow the thombe as thow lyſt 
J let the wet thow ſhalt not do me 
ſo for ] undytſtand thy fals delyg 
well jnow And he ſeyd on to him 
more ouer that if my lord of Norft. 
left not of hys hold of that mater 
that brandon ſhold repent itt eury 
vayn in hys hert for he told hym 
that he knew well jnow that he 
myght reauyll my lord of Norff. 
as he wold and if my lord dyd eny 
thyg that wer Contrary to hys 
lawys the kyg told hym he knew 
well jnow that it was by no bodys 
menys but by hys and thus he 
depertyd fro the kyg Jt” as by 
wordys the lord Scalys and S* John 
Wydwyll tok tendvr yo" maters 
mor then the lord Reuers It' Syr 
Iohn Wydvyll told me when he 


was on horſbak at the kygs de- 


pertyg that the kyg had comandyd 
brandon of p'poſe to ryd forthe 
fro Norwych to Lyne for to tak a 
Concluſyon in yo" mater for yow 
And he bad me y* ] ſhold caſt no 
dowghtys but y* ye ſhold haue 
yo" entent and ſo dyd the lord 
Scalys alſo and when yt ] preyd 
them at eny tyme to ſhew ther 
fauor to yo" mater they anſwerd 
that it was ther mater as well as 
vors conſyderyg the * alyans be- 
twyx yow. Comon Wi Jakys Hawt 
and he ſhall tell yow what lan- 
gage was ſpekyn betwen the duk 
of Suff Conſell and hym and me it 
is to long to wryght but } promyſe 
yow ye ar be held to Iakys for he 
ſparyd not to ſpek It' the kyng 
rod thorow Heylyſdon waren to- 

wads 


This refers to the contract between Sir John Paſton and Anne Hawte. 


Thomas Wingfield told me, aud 
ſwore unto me, that when Bran. 
don moved the King, and beſought 
him to ſhew my Lord favour in 
his matters againſt you, that the 
King ſaid unto him again, « Bran- 
don, though thou canſt beguile the 
Duke of Norfolk, and bring bim 
about (thy) thumb as thou liſt, | 
let thee weet thou ſhalt not do me 
ſo; for I underſtand thy falſe deal. 
ing well enough.” And he ſaid 
unto him, moreover that if m 
Lord ef Norfolk left not of his 
hold of that matter, that Brandon 
ſhould repent it, every vein in his 
heart, for he told him that he knew 
well enough that he mightrule my 
Lord of Norfolk as he would, and 
if my Lord did any thing that 
were contrary to his laws, the King 
told him he knew well enough that 
it was by nobody's means but by 
his, and thus he departed from the 
King. 

Item, as by words, the Lord 
Scales and Sir John Wydville took 
tender your matters more than the 
Lord Rivers. | 

Item, Sir John Wydville told 
me, when he was on horſeback at 
the King's departing, that the 
King had commanded Brandon of 
purpoſe to ride forth from Nor- 
wich to Lynn, for to take a con- 
cluſion in your matter for you; 
and he bad me that I ſhould calt 
no doubts but that ye ſhould have 
your intent, and ſo did the Lord 
Scales alſo; aud when that I prayed 


them at any time to ſhew their fa. don 
vour to your matter, they anſwered 7 
that it was their matter as well as but 
yours, conſidering the * alliance troy 
betwixt you, ye 
Commune with Jakys Hawte, WW © 

| and den 


wds Walſpgh'm and Thom's 
wWyngfeld promyſyd me that he 
vold tynd the menys that my lord 
of * Glowſeſtyr and hym ſylf 
the ſhold ſhew the kyg the loge 
py was breke down and alſo * 
they wold tell hym of ye brekyg 
down of ye plaſe. Contrary to 
ys maters and all the Comfort 
that ] had of my lord Scalys S* 
Jobn Wydvyll and Thom's Wyg- 
eld myn oncyll WylPm ſethe 
that ye kyg told hym hys owne 
nowthe when he had redyn for by 
the loge in Heylyſdon waren that 
te ſuppoſyd as well y* it myght 
fall dow ne by the ſelf as be plukyd 
dow ne for if it had be plukyd down 
he ſeyd y* we myght haue put in 
ou byllys of it wehn hys jugys ſat 
on the oyeer deumyner in Nor- 
whe he beyg ther And then myn 
ency!! ſeythe how that he anſwerd 
the kig that ye truſtyd to hys 
tod grace that he ſhold ſet yow 
thorow w* both, y* dwkys by mene 
of trete and he ſeythe y* the kyg 
inſwerd hym that he wold neythyr 
vet nor ſpek for yow but for to let 
the lawe proced and ſo he ſeyth 
that they depertyd. And by my 
towthe and my lord treſorer en- 
corage you not more than he dyd 
v5 her ye ſhall haue but eſy help as 
oa y party Wherefor labor yo" 
naters effectually for by my trowthe 
i is nedy for for all ther wordys 
e pleſur J cannot undyrſtand what 
mer labor in thys Contre hathe 
don good wherfor be not ouyr 
lwyft tyll ve be ſwyr of yor lond 
but labor ſore ye lawe for by my 
rowthe tyll that be paſſyd wi yo.] 
ye get but eſy help as I can un- 
(yritand J had Wi me on day at 
bea in my modyrs plaſe ſhe beyg 
owt 
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and he ſhall tell you what language 
was ſpoken between the Duke of 
Suffolk's counſel, and him, and 
me; it is too long to write, but 1 
promiſe you ye are beholden to 
Jakys, for he ſpared not to ſpeak. 
Item, the King rode through 
Helleſdon Warren towards Wal- 
ſingham, and Thomas Wingheld 
promiſed me that he would find 
the means that my Lord of * Glou- 
ceſter and himſelf both ſhould ſhew 
the King the Lodge that was 
broken down, and alſo that they 
would tell him of the breaking 
down of the place. Contrary to 
theſe matters, and all the comfort 
that I had of my Lord Scales, Sir 
John Wydville, and Thomas Wing- 
held, my Uncle William ſaith, that 
the King told him (ith) his own 
mouth, when he had ridden forth 
by the Lodge in Helleſdon War- 
ren, that he ſuppoſed as well that 
it might fall down by the ſelf, as 
be plucked down, for if it had been 
plucked down, he ſaid that we 
might have put in our bills of it, 
when his Judges ſat on the Oyer 
and Determiner in Norwich, he 
being there ; and then my Uncle 
ſaich how that he anſwered the 
King, that ye truſted to his good 
grace that he ſhould ſet you through 
with both the Dukes, by mean of 
treaty, and he ſaith that the King 
anſwered him that he would nei- 
ther treat nor ſpeak for you, but 
for to let the law proceed, and ſo 
he ſaith that they departed; and 
by my troth and (if) my Lord 
Treaſurer encourage you not more 


than he did us here, ye ſhall have 


but eaſy help as on that party, 
wherefore labour your matters ef- 
fectually, for by my troth it is 

nꝛedy 


* Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, afterwards King Richard III, 
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Owt the lord ſcalys 8r John Wyd- 
vyll Sr John Haward Nicolas Ha- 
ward lohn of Parr Thom's 
Garnet feſinx cheyny truſſel y*® 
knyghts ſon Thom's boleyn q'p*pter 

Brampton Barnard and Brom 
Perſe howſe W Tonſtale Lewes 
Debretayll and othyr and mad hem 
good cher ſo as they held them 
Content. 
gaue Bernard Broom nor me no 
gownys at thys ſeſon Whertor | 
awaytyd not on hym notw'ſtandyg 
] ofyrd my ſeruyſe for y* ſeſon to 
my lady but it was refuſyd I wot 
by auyſe Wherfor I p*poſe no 
more to do ſo as for Bernard Bar- 
ney Broom and W Calthorp ar 
ſworn my lord of Glowſetyrs men 
but J ſtand yet at large not wi- 
ſtandyg my lord Scalys ſpok to me 
to be wt the kyg but J mad no 
p'mes ſo to be for ] told hym yt I 
was not woorthe a groote wiowt 
yow and therfor J wold mak no 
promes to nobody tyll they had yor 
good wyll fyrſt and ſo we de- 
pertyd. It was told me yt ther 


was owt a preve ſeall for 200 to 


attend upon the kyg Northeward 
and if it be ſo j thynk vryly it is do 
to haue yow fro London be craft 
yt ye ſhold not labor y maters 
to a Concluſyon thys terme but 
put them delaye ] pray yo. p*"vey 
yow on it to be at hom as ſone as 
the terme is doone for be god 
take gret hurt for myn abſence 
in dyuers plaſys and the moſt part 
of yot men at Caſt! wyll deperte 
wthowt abod and ye be not at hom 
weiin thys fortnyght ] pray yow 
bryng hom poynts and laſys of ſylk 
for yow and me, 


| J. D. 


It'm my lord of Norff. 


* 


1788. 


needy for, for all their words « 
pleaſure, I cannot underſtand what 
their labour in this country hath 
done good; wherefore be not over 
ſwift till ye be ſure of your land 
but labour ſore the law, for by it 
troth till that be paſſed with you, 
ye get but eaſy help as I can un. 
derſtand. 

I had with me one day at dinner 
in my Mother's place, ſhe being 
out, the Lord Scales, Sir John 
Wydville, Sir John Howard, Ni. 
cholas Howard, John of Parr, 
Thomas. Garnet, Feſtus Cheyney 
Truſſel, the Knight's Son, Tho 
mas Boleyn, qua propter (in or; 
Brampton, Bernard, and Brown 
Perſe Howſe, W. Tonſtal, Lewi 
de Bretayft, and others, and made 
them good cheer, ſo as they held 
them content, | 

Item, my Lord of Norfolk gave 
Bernard, Broom, nor me no gowns 
at this ſeaſon, wherefore I awaited 
not on him, notwithſtanding I of 
fered my ſervice for that ſeaſon ti 
my lady, but it was refuſed, I wot 
by advice ; wherefore I purpoſe ne 
more to do ſo. As for Bernard 
Barney, Broom, and W. Calthorpe 
are ſworn my Lord of Glouceſter 
men, but I ftand yet at large, not 
withſtanding my Lord Scales ſpoke 
to me to be with the King, but! 
made no promiſe ſo to be, for! 
told him that I was not worth 
groat without you, and therefore! 
would make no promiſe to nobod 
till they had your good will firſ 
and ſo we departed, 

It was told me that there wi 
out a Privy Seal for you to attend 
upon the King northward ; and if 
it be ſo, I think verily it is done tt 
have you from London by craft 
that ye ſhould not labour you 
matters vo a concluſion this ay 
* 
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but put them (ia) delay. I pray 
you purvey you on it, to be at 
home as ſoon as the term is done, 
for by God I take great hurt for 
mine abſence in divers places, and 
the moſt part of your men at Cai- 
ſter will depart without abode, and 
(if) ye be not at home within this 
fortnight. I pray you bring home 
points and laces of filk for you and 


JOHN PASTON, 
1469. 9 E. IV. 


me. 


Deſcription and Hiſtory of a curious 
Fruſtum of a Statue of Serapis 
at Arles, the ancient Arelas.—fx- 
trated from Notices and Deſcrip- 
tions of Antiquities of the Provin- 
cia Romana of Gaul, now Pro- 
vence, Languedoc, and Dau- 
phine. By Governor Pownall, 
F. R. S. and F. S. A. 


«TT is the trunk of a ſtatue in 


in Syria and Egypt. It is of the 
purelt white marble.” . The 
body of the figure is enveloped 
from the ſhoulders to the feet with 
a thin robe or mantle, on which, 
in raiſed work, were the twelve 
(aine remain) figns of the zodiac, 
a ſerpent winding through the 


the feet in four contours round the 
body, and comes with its neck and 
bead over the left ſhoulder of the 
izure. The perſonal deity here 
repreſented hath the left arm raiſed 
up towards the breaſt, ſo as to 
meet the ſerpent ; and as far as the 
Usfpurement of the ſtatue will 
permit one to form an idea, one 


the terminal form, as uſed 


courſe of theſe ſigns aſcends from 


may ſuppoſe it to have held a pa- 
tera, out of which the ſerpent was 
feeding. The exhibition of a prieſt 
or Aſculapius, of a prieſteſs or Hy- 
geia, giving food out of a ſacred 
patera to a ſerpent, is not uncom- 
mon in gems and other ſculptures. 
The lower parts of the legs and 
feet, and the head of this ſtatue, 
are gone, ſo that conjecture is left 
quite at liberty to ſurmiſe, whether 
this was a ſtatue of Mithras or Se- 
rapis. Both theſe deities are re- 
preſented in this ſame manner. 
The Pere Dumont, a very ingeni- 
ous ſcholar, who hath been con- 
verſant with matters of antiquity 
in Italy, and now reſides as a mi- 
nim in the conyent of that order 
at Arles, and is writing the Hiſ- 
tory of the Antiquities of Arles, 1s 
decidedly of opinion, that it was a 
ſtatue of Mithras,”? 


The Hiſtory and further Deſcription 
of this Idol. 5 


„ When Ptolemy had completed 


the city of Alexandria, had girt 
I 4 and 


120 
and fortified it with walls, and 
found that it became the reſidence 
of people of all nations, languages, 
A. religions, he wiſhed to erect 
ſome comprehending ſymbolic idol, 
which might become a general ob- 
ject of worſhip to all people reſid- 
ing there. He pretended, like a 
wiſe prince, that he had received 
the 6 


ivine command to do this. 
He was converſant in all the phy- 
fiologic mythology of Aſia, and ac- 
quainted with the nature of the 
mixed ſymbolic idols. Any local 
one, whoſe Numen and worſhip was 
known, and was already eſtabliſhed 
as local, would not do. He was to 
look for ſome idol of a god, ſuch 
a ſymbolic mixed one as might be 
comprehenſively catholic, which 
was not known, but which was 
willing to be eftabliſhed at Alex- 
andria, He therefore pretended 
that a god, ſuch as he deſcribed, 
cloathed in flame, had viſited him 
in a dream, and ordered him to 
eſtabliſh his idol at Alexandria. 
W haiſoever it was that he defcrib- 
ed, he, upon ſounding the Egyp- 
tian prieſts on the matter, could 
not induce them to underſtand what 
god he meant, nor where fuch god 
dwelt. He wiſely dropped the bu- 
fineſs for the preſent ; but ſome 
time after pretended a. ſecond 
dream, wherein the god appeared 
to him in a terrific form. As the 
god had in the former viſion pro- 
miſed all proſperity to his king- 
dom if he eſtabliſhed his idol at 
Alexandria, he now threatened de- 
ſtruction to it if he did not ſet it 
up and eſtabliſh its worſhip there, 
The king affected to learn from 


Cum autem multos alios Deos ab ZEgyptiis cultos eſſe legamus, unus tamen 
eorum Sarapis, ab omnibus ZEgyptum incolentibus, cujuſque nations aut ſuper- 
flitionis eſſent, divino honore affectus eſt. Huic et Romanos, et Græcos, et 
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an Athenian that-which the Eg) 
tians pretended to be ignorant of 
the place where this god dwelt 
namely, at Sinope in Pontus. In 
obedience, therefore, to the divine 
command, he ſent a ſhip and an 
baſſadors to fetch the idol of this 
god ; but, to engage and add x 
corroborating authority to this em. 
baſſy, he ordered the ambaſſadors 
to conſult the Pythian Apollo on 
the ſubject. This god added his 
ſanction, in confirmation of the 
command of the viſion, They 
proceeded to Sznope ; but the kin 
of the Sinopians would not liſten 
to the requeſt of the ambaſſador, 
However, at length, won by the 
irreſiſtible bribes and preſents of 
the Alexandrians, he agreed to ſell 
his god. The people, however, 
would by no means agree to it, and 
became fanatically frantic, in op. 
poſition to the parting with their 
god, ſo that the king was not 
capable to fulfil his engagement. 
During theſe embroils, the god, 
not regarding the zeal and religious 
love which the people bore to him, 
ſo as to be ready to ſacrifice them- 
ſelves to him, ſtole off, and in a 
miraculons manner not only con- 
veyed himſelf on board the ſhip, 
but by a like miraculous interpo- 
ſition accelerated the ſhip's way ſo 
as to make its paſſage from Sinope 
to Alexandria in three days, This 
idol, thus imported, was ſet up in 
all the pomp and circumſtance of 
idolatry, and was, I believe, the 
firit miraculous idol ſet up as a com- 
prehenſive obje& of general wor- 
ſhip. The religious policy of Pto- 
lemy had its effect“; for all ny 
| ple, 


Syrios, 


le, of all nations and religions, 
ding at or coming to Alexan- 
ria, joined in the common wor- 
kip of this catholic object. The 
Egyptian prieſts, who could not, 
whillt Prolemy deſcribed it as a 
weculation, underſtand what god 
de could mean, very prudently and 
wiſely, as ſoon as it was ſet up, 
1nd its worſhip eſtabliſhed at Alex- 
.ndria, found out that it was an 
ancient Egyptian Numen, wor- 
kipped at Memphis of old time. 
To underſtand what this idol 
vas, and what the Numen which 
it was the ſymbol of, we will firſt 
examine what Tacitus, who gives 
te hiitory of its eſtabliſhment, ſays 
of it, when the ambaſſadors con- 
ſulted the Apollo Pythius. His 
anſwer was +, That they might go 
and fetch the idol of his father, but 
that they muſt leave his ſiſter, In 
mother part of this narrative t 
Tacitus ſays, That the Athenian 
high prieſt of the Eleuſinian myſ- 
teries, whom Ptolomæus conſulted, 
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told him, there was at Sinope in 
Pontus, a temple of Jao-Dis ; and 
that a female idol ſat beſide the 
god of the temple, whom they, 
the Greeks, ſuppoſed to be Pro- 
ſerpine. Theſe two are the father 
and fiſter of Apollo, to whom the 
Pythian oracle refers, 

In Macrobius we read a deſcrip- 
tion and phyſiologic explanation of 
a like group of 1dols in Hierapo- 
lis, a country holding and obſerv- 
ing the ſame ritual as the Phry- 
gians and Paphlagonius. The 
«© Hierapolitani, of the Aſſyrian 
* race, reduce all the powers and 
te effects of the ſun to one ſym- 
* bolic idol, and call it Apollo, 
The face of this image is form- 
«« ed with a long-pointed beard; 
© has a calathus, or recolt baſket, 
« on the top of its head. The 
ce buſto of the image is armed with 
% a thorax, It hath, in its right- 
* hand, a ſhaft of a ſpear, on the 
c top of which is placed the com- 
* mon figure of victory; its left 


yrios, et Armenos, et Perſas, et Judzos, ipſos quoque Chriſtianos Sarapin vene- 
ratos eſſe et ad id vel blanditiis, vel majore vi, adductos diſcimus. 


Hoffmanni 


Unus illis Deus, nullus eſt. Hunc et Chriſtiani; hunc Judæi; hunc omnes 
yenerantur, et nationes. Epiſtola Hadriani citara per Flavi Vopiſcum in vita Ha- 
dciani ex libris Phlegontis Liberti Hadriani, cap. 2. 

* Liquet ZEgyptios antiſtites peregrino Deo, quem Ptolemzus advexerat nomen 


patrii cujnſdem et antiqui numinis, cui dudum ſupplicaverant ZEgyptu, impoſuiſſe 
calidi nimirum et aſtuti homines non fine cauſu verebantur, fore, ut antiqua 
Axyptiorum religio, et cum religione ſacerdotes, in contemptum adduceretur fi 
alyena quidem Deus patriis anteponeretur. Moſheimii Nota 150, in Cudworth, 
cap. iv. § 18, | 
Alexandria Sarapin atque Iſin cultu penè attonitz venerationis obſervat. Ma- 
crob. ibid, cap. 20. | 
* * ſimilacrumque patris reveherent: ſororis relinquerent. Tacitus, Hiſt. 
IV. 883. 
Timotheum Athenienſem, > gente Eumolpidarum, quem ut antiſtiten, cere- 
moniarum Elenſi, exciverat, quænam illa ſuperſtitio quod numen ? Interrogat 
[filicet Ptolemæus.] Timotheus quæſitis qui in potum meaſſent, cognoſcit 
urbem illis Sinopen nec procul templum vetere inter accolas famà Jovis ditis, 
damquemꝰ et muliebre effigiem aſſiſtere, quam plerique Proſerpinam vocant; 


Idem, ibid, 
« holds 
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“ holds forth a bouquet of flowers. 
«© A Gorgonian mantle, reaching 
*© from the ſhoulders downwards, 
« anc tied with ſerpents, forms its 
«« ſcapula; the figure of an eagle, 
% in the act of flying, accompa- 
„ nies it, Before this ſtatue fits 
44 2 female idol, in whoſe hands, 
te the 1 2 and left, are two fe- 
«© male figures. A dragon ſerpent 
«« js wound round her with its ſi- 
«© nuous folds “. It would be 
tireſome to read, and more tireſome 
te tranſcribe, the childiſh expla- 
nations which Macrobius gives of 
this. It is enough to the purpoſe 
for which I cite this deſcription to 
remark, that in general this group 
correſponds with that deſcribed by 
Timotheus in Tacitus; and to ob- 
ſerve, by the bye, that this group 
repreſented the fun and moon ; or 
rather, as the Pythian oracle ex- 
plains it, the father of the ſun and 
the moon. The male ſtatue ap- 
pears, by the calathus on his head 
directly, as well as by the other 
ſymbolic accompaniments, to be 
Serapis, or what was afterward ſo 
called in Egypt. The female one 
nearly the figure of Artemis or 
Iſis, as we have ſeen above; the 
male idol migrated (not indeed 
carrying his temple with him) to 
Alexandria, | 
When the Egyptians ſaw the 
20d, they ſaid it was Jao-Dis, whom 
the Greeks call Pluto +, to whom 
was inmate the Seraph Serpent, 


* Hierapolitani, qui ſunt gentis Aſſyriorum, omnes ſolis effectus et virtutes ad 
unius ſimulachri barbati ſpeciem redigunt; eundemque Apollinem appellant, hujus 
facies prolixa in acutum barba figurata eſt, eminente ſuper caput a 
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whom the Greeks expreſſed 
word Serapis. 3 I av ooh, 
deſcribe the ſtatue of Serapis at 
Alexandria, or this fruſtum of an 
idol at Arles, I beg it may be ob. 
ſerved, that the idol brought from 
Pontus was the Father of Apollo; 
and was called by ſome Pluto, to 
whom was conjoined Serapis, 
Various are the idols of this ſym. 
bolic Numen, Some, a beautiful 
young perſon with four wings, ſur. 
rounded by the convolutions of 3 
ſerpent ; others bear the character 
of the terrific figure which formed 
the viſion in the ſecond dream of 
Ptolemy. Macrobius gives another 
deſcription of Serapis, and ſays, 
That the idol was ſymbolic of the 
ſun, appears in that they placed 
the calathus on its head, and that 
they grouped with this image a 
beaſt with three heads, round which 
a dragon ſerpent twined, ending its 
convolutions at the right-hand of 
the human perſon who fed it. 
There are various forms of this 
ſymbolic idol given both in ſtatues 
and in book deſcriptions; butallco- 
inciding in the charaQeriſtic parts; 
that of a human figure, to whom 
is conjoined a dragon ſerpent, twin- 
ing either round his immediate 
perſon, or round a holy ſtaff, or 
round ſome ſtrange beaſt (as in 
Macrobius) which ſerpent 1s ſup- 
ported and ſuſtained by that human 
perſon. This characteriſtie feature 
of the ſymbol is uniformly univerſal 


Simu- 


lacrum thorace munitum eſt. Dextra erectam tenet haſtam ſuperſtante victoriæ 
vulgo ſigno. Siniſtra floris poriget ſpeciem : ſummiſque ab humeris gorgoneum 
velamentum redemitum anguibus tegit ſcapulas. Aquilæ propter exprimunt vo- 
latus. Ante pedes imago foeminea eſt; cujus dextra lævaque ſunt ſigna fœmina- 
rum. Eam cingit flexuoſo volumine Draco. Macrob. Saturn, lib. I. c. 17. 

+ Ts moren c f u,“ EjE uni, Perphyrius apud Euſeb. lib, III. 


n all the mixed idols of Babylon, 
Perſia, Syria, Pontus, and Egypt. 

We have ſeen above that a ſer- 
eat was the emblem of the ſun, 
[t has appeared, that Mithras, re- 
preſenting the ſun, was not the 
ſopreme God : this was Mithres, 
jn the Perſian mixed idol the ſer- 
pent repreſented Mithras; the hu- 
nan figure Mitbres. This Alex- 
-ndrian ſtatue is ſometimes called 
Pluto and Dis, and at other times 
derapis. Now this is explained 


conjoined Serapis to Pluto. This 
pluto is Jao-Dis, and the Father 
of Apollo, according to the Py- 
tian oracle itſelf. This idol 
therefore, as the Perſian idol did, 
repreſents, in a mixed ſymbol, the 
fit intelligent cauſe, the father, 
ſupported and ſuſtained by whom 
the Seraph Serpent, ſymbol of the 
ſun, called by the Greeks Serapis, 
winds his coarſe through the hea- 
vens, which the Gorgonian, or 
fame-coloured veil of the human 
fpure repreſents. To this ſymbo- 
lic idol, therefore, the vulgar 1do- 
laters, the worſhippers of the ſun, 
and thoſe who carried their views 
of worſhip to a firſt intelligent 
cauſe, might and did equally look 
vp. This, therefore, miraculous 
image, which brought itſelf, by its 
divine power, to Alexandria, and 
was there ſet up by divine com- 
mand, would of natural conſe- 
quence, as in fact it did, become a 
kind of catholic general object, a 
werſhip to all nations and all reli- 
gions, not even the Jews and ſome 
® heretical ſet of Chriſtians ex- 
cepted, if Hadrian's letter 1s to be 
believed. 


We learn from Pauſanias, that 
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this Numen was received almoſt 
nniverſally, and had temples almoſt 
in every part in Greece, | 

The Romans, as we have ſeen 
above, became zealous to adopt 
the worſhip of this ſymbolic idol, 
and dedicated temples to it, in very 
early times of the republic. All 
the authority of the Roman church, 
all the power of the Roman ma- 
giſtracy, oppoſing this religion 
with ſevere perſecution, could 
never effectually reſiſt it. It took 
root, it ſtruck downwards, and 
extended its branches throughout 
every part of the Roman domi- 
nions. 

Veſpaſian, when he had formed 
the plan of his ambitious deſigns 
to become emperor, going to 
Alexandria, ſo managed matters, 
that this god Serapis, confidered 
in ſome of his manifeſtations as 
ZEſculapius and the god of health, 
ſhould point out to his votaries 
Veſpaſian as endued with divine 
2 Hence ſome who were 


lame, ſome who were blind, ad- 


dreſſed themſelves to him by the. 
divine command (as they ſaid) of 
the god ; the one praying, that he 
would only deign to kick him with 
his foot ; the other begging, that 
he would ſpit upon his eyes. Veſ- 
paſian pretended to deride theſe 
votaries; but they perſevered. He 
{till affected to conſider any ſup- 
poſition that he, or any human 
power, could work ſuch miracles 
as vain and preſumptuous, He 
pretended to conſult the phyſi- 
clans, whether it was within the 

wer of any human being to ef- 
fe theſe cures. The doctors un- 
derſtood their buſineſs perfectly. 
Their anſwer was, that certainly 


The Gnoſtics moſt likely, who were confounded with the Chriſtians, 


"a 


* 
* 
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no human perſon could do this; ſhould then become openly. and 


but it might ſo pleaſe the gods, univerſally worſhipped, and have 

that he, „/e prince, might be cho- ſuch magnificent temples built u comes 
ſen to a divine miniſtry of per- his Numen or deity, | the le 
forming ſuch miracles, Veſpaſian After this ſurvey of the reli ion foure 
acquieſced, and ated as the god of the ancient world; of the 2 ward | 
had directed theſe poor objects to bols as outward vifible material which 


requeſt of him. Immediately the objects of internal inviſible intel. 
one recovered the uſe of his hand, ligible ideas; of idols imagined 
and the other was reſtored to ſight, and erected to give aQtivity to out- 
Thoſe who were preſent, and wit- ward worſhip, which would be 
neſſes to theſe facts, ſays Tacitus, otherwiſe a mere inward ſpititual 
now, when no temptation to falſi- effort of devotion, of which the 
fy remains, bear teſtimony to multitude were incapable; of, 

em ®, finally, the ſymbolic worſhip of 

The worſhip of this ſymbolic phyſiologic idols, the muthss of 
Numen having for ſome ages back which the prieſt guarded ſecret, ot 
taken root in the minds of the communicated, as the occaſion re. 
common people of Rome, having quired : we will, with thoſe ideas, 
very generally, as an hereſy which view this curious fruſtum of an 
the magiſtracy and prieſts found it idol at Arles. 
neceſſary at length to connive at, It is a mixed ſymbolic image; 
extended itſelf, to which even at the principal part is that of an 
Rome, though without the walls human perſon, cloathed with a 
of the city, many temples were veil, on which are wrought, in re- 
erected, to which theſe people, lievo, the figures of the zodiac, 


who had adopted it, were fanati- What the head was, or whether the 
cally devoted, It is no wonder there was the calathes upon the 
that, when it became the patron head, cannot be now known, that in t 
zad of the emperor Veſpaſian and being gone. Round this perſon, but 
of the Flavian family, this god through the courſe of the figures in 
Ex Alexandrina plebe quidam, oculorum tabe notus, genua ejus advolvitur, \ 
remedium excitatis 2 genitu, monitu Serapidis Dei, quem dedita ſuper- cho 
ſtitionibus gens ante alios colit. Precabatur Principem ut genus et oculorum orb Pls, 
dignaretur reſpergere oris excremento. Alius manuzger, codem Deo audttore, ut nea 
pede ac veſtigio Cæſaris caicaretur, orabat. Veſpaſianus primo irridere, aſpernari: bat 
atque illis inſtanibus, modo famam vanitatis metuere: modo obſecratione ipſo- 10 


rum, et vocibus adulantium in ſpem induci. Poſtremò æſtimari a medicis jubet, 
an talis cæcitas ac debilitas ope humanã ſuperabiles forent. Medici variè diſſerere. 
Huic non exeſam vim luminis et redituram fi pellerentur obſtantia. IIIi elapſos in 
pravum cartis, fi ſalubris vis adhibeatur, poſſe integrari. Id fortafſe cord: Deis et 
atuino minifieris Principem electum. Denique patrati remedu gloriam penes 
Cæſarem: irriti ludibrium penes miſeros fore. Igitur Veſpaſianus cunctu fortuna 
ſuz patere ratus, nec quidquam ultra incredibſle, læto iple vultu, erecta quæ 
aſtabat multitudine, julla ex ſequitur. Statim ad uſum converſa manus, ac c 
reluxit dies. Utrumque qui interfuere, nunc quoque memorant, poſtquam nullum 
mendacio pretium. Taciti Hiſt. lib. IV. c. 81. 

Suetonius relates che ſame ſtory; as alſo the preſages received in the temple of 
Scrapis by Veſpaflan, of his future empire. Suetonii Veſpaſ. c. 7. of 
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f the zodiac, the dragon ſerpent 
Kinds his flee courſe in ſeveral 
ds, originally four, and finally 
«nes with his head and neck over 
de left ſhoulder of the human 
feure, ſtretching itſelf forward to- 
vird the left hand of the perſon, 
which is lifted up, and ſeems to 
wwe held a patera ; but ſome pious 
vil has bruiſed the ſerpent's head, 
ind ſo broken the hands, as that 
wt the contours, but the general 
form only of them can be traced. 

Here we ſee the human form 
repreſenting the ſuperior, if not 
the ſupreme, intelligent being. 
We fee it cloathed with the hea- 
dens“, the @Abyoriongs the Gorgonian 
ei], through the conſtellations of 
which, particularly the figns of the 


of the ſun +, winds his courſe, ſup» 
ported in his movements, and ſuſ- 
pined in his exiſtence, by this 
tivine imag?, whom the Pythian 
oracle called his father f, and 
whom the initiated conſidered as 
the ſupreme intelligent cauſe. 
Conſidering this idol, as I did, 
in this point of view, I could not 
but eſteem it, as I do, a moſt cu- 
nous and valuable remain of an- 
üquity. 

Whether now the critics may 
chooſe to call it Mithras or Sera- 
pi, or Bell and the Dragon, is 
nearly the ſame as to the ſymbol ; 


vorſuipped by the Romans.“ 
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wdiac, the /eraph-ſerpent, the idol 


but Serapis was the Numen chiefly 
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Ob/ervations on the Time of the Death 
and Place of Burial of Queens Ka- 
tharine Parr. By the Rew. T read- 
way Naſh, D. D. F. A. S. From 
the Archacologia; or, Miſcellaneous 
Tradts relating to Antiquity ; p 
liſhed by the Society 4 Anuliguaries 
of London, Vol. IX, 


& S it is the plan of the So- 

ciety of Antiquaries to give 
attention to diſcoveries, however 
trifling, which may tend to illuſ- 
trate any point of Engliſh hiſtory, 
I now take the liberty of laying 
before them ſome circumſtances 
which clearly aſcertain the time of 
the death, and burying place of 
Katharine Parr, fixth and laſt wife 
of Henry the Eighth. If no ac- 
count of this diſcovery hath by any 
one been laid before the Society, I 
wiſh this to be read, as George 
Ballard, the induſtrious antiquary 
of Cambden, a town about ten 
miles from Sudley, ſays, the par- 
ticulars of the death and burial of 
this lady are defderata, and his 
ignorance of it appears the more 
extraordinary, as his buſineſs of a 
ſtay- maker muſt often have led him 
into thoſe parts. 

Indeed my late worthy and in- 
genious friend Mr. Granger, ſays, 
„% The Rev, Mr. Hugget, a very 
«© accurate antiquary, has given 
„ undoubted authority for the 
«© death of this queen in the caſtle 
«© of Sudley in Glouceſterſhire, 
«« September 5, 1548 ; and for her 


b Aurexhn d $Yoyatidy pinnuoy e 72; Exivag, Plutarch. de If, & Oſir. 
1 Jo Sol invictus Serapis. Gruter's Inſcript. 
] A "Haw Aπαπ Taęd rid. Part of an inſcription in Fabretti. 

Deo invicto Mathr*®, Idol formerly at Lyons, but now ſomewhere in England, 
2442745 d ou Th Tay xoopayicg gd, Plutarch. 28. 
dapamiy i xt TRY QUEW (htTECaNim—w; It Ty Occ of Tay lego are leaciv. 


Id. 27. 


« interment 
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«© interment in the chapel there.“ 
Probably he alludes to a MS. in 
the heralds college, intituled, A 
4 book of Buryalls of trew Noble 
4 Perſons, Ne 15, p. 98, 99, en- 
«« titled a breviate of the inter- 
*« ment of the Ladye Katheryn 
% Parre, quene dowager, &c.“— 
which goes on, 

„ Item, on Wenyſdaye the 5 
«« Septembre, between 2 or 3 of 
«« the clocke in the morninge died 
te the aforeſaid Ladye, late Quene 
% Dowager, at the caſtle of Sud- 
*« ley in Glouceſterſhire, 1548, 
% and lyeth buried in the chappell 
of the ſaid caſtle, 

„Item, ſhe was cearid and 
«© cheſtid in lead accordinglie, 
* and ſo remained, &c.” 


This account being publiſhed in 


Rudder's new Hiſtory of Glouceſ- 
terſhire, raiſed the curioſity of 
ſome ladies, who happened to be 
at the caſtle in May 1782, to exa- 
mine the ruined chapel, and ob- 
ſerving a large block of alabaſter, 
fixed m the north wall of the 
chapel, they imagined it might be 
the back of a monument formerly 
placed there, Led by this hint 
they opened the ground not far 
from the wall; and not much 
more than a foot from the ſurface 
they found a leaden envelope which 
they opened in two places, on the 
face and breaſt, and found it to 
contain a human body wrapped in 
cerecloth, Upon removing what 
covered the face, they diſcovered 
the features, and particularly the 
eyes, in perfect preſervation, A- 
larmed at this ſight, and with the 


_ ® Sudley is ſituated near to Winchcombe, about 13 miles from Glouceſter, and 


about 8 from Chelt:nham, 


F 
+ 
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ſmell, which came principally. 
the cerecloth, th ork n 
ground to be thrown in imme 
diately without judiciouſly clog, 
up the cerecloth and lead, which 
covered the face: only obſerving 
enough of the inſcription to con 
vince them that it was the body o 
queen Katharine. 

In May 1784 ſome perſons hay 
ing curioſity again to open thi 
grave, found that the air, rain 
and dirt, having come to the face 
it was entirely deſtroyed, and no 
thing left but the bones, It wx 
then immediately covered up, and 
no farther ſearch made, 

October 14, 1786, I went te 
Sudley “, in company with the hon 
John Sommers Cocks, and Mr, 
rok Skipp of Ledbury, having 
previouſly obtained leave of Lord 
Rivers, the owner of the caſtle, u 
examine the chapel. Upon opening 
the ground, and heaving up the 
lead, we found the face totally de. 
cayed, the bones only remaining; 
the teeth, which were ſound, had 
fallen out of their ſockets, The 
body, I believe, is perfect, as it 
has never been opened : we thought 
it indelicate ang indecent to un- 
cover it; but obſerving the left 
hand to lie at a ſmall diſtance from 
the body, we took off the cerecloth, 
and found the hand and nails per- 
fe, but of a browniſh colour: the 
cerecloth conſiſted of many folds 
of coarſe linen, dipped in wax, tar, 
and perhaps ſome gums: over this 
was wrapt a ſheet of lead fitted ex- 
actly cloſe to the body. 


On 


O 
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On that Part of the Lead which co- 
wered the Breaſt was the following 


Incription : 17 


He. e Lyethe quene 
Katheryne Wife to Kyng 
Henry the VIII and 
the wife of Thomas 
Lord of Sudely high 
Admy. . . of Englond 
And ynkle to Kyng 

Edward the VI - 
.. . I . y. M CCCCC 
XL VIII 


The queen muſt have been low 
of ſtature, as the lead which in- 
cloſed her corpſe was but five feet 
four inches long, The letters 
K. P. above the inſcription was 
the ſignature ſhe commonly uſed, 
though ſometimes ſhe figns her- 
ſelf, ** Keteryn the Quene,” —It 
feems at firſt extraordinary ſhe 
ſhould be buried ſo near the ſurface 
of the ground, but we ſhould con- 
fider, that a pavement, and per- 
haps ſome earth had been taken 
away, ſince ſhe was firſt interred, 
and as ſhe was buried within the 
communion-rails, probably that 
ground might be formerly two or 
three ſteps higher than the relt of 
the chapel ®, 

I could heartily wiſh more reſpe& 
were paid to the remains of this 
amiable though unfortunate queen, 
and would willingly, with proper 
leave, have them wrapt in another 
ſheet of lead and coffin, and de- 
cently interred in ſome proper 
Pcs, that at leaſt after her death 

er body might remain in peace; 
whereas the chapel where ſhe now 
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lies is uſed for the keeping of rab- 


bits, which make holes and ſcratch 


very indecently about her royal 
corpſe. Beſides the queen, many 
other eminent perſons are buried 
in this chapel, Sir John, Bruges 
created Lord Chandos of Sudely, 
in the reign of Queen Mary (an- 
ceſtor to the preſent Duke of Chan. 
dos) his fon Edmund Lord Chan- 
dos, Giles Lord Chandos, and 
Grey Lord Chandos, who, for the 
great intereſt he had in thoſe parts, 
was called the King of Coteſwold ; 
and George Lord Chandos, who 
had three horſes killed under him 
at the battle of Newbury, in de- 
fence of King Charles the Firſt. 
All theſe, together with many 
eminent men, fie neglected in the 
ruined chapel of Sudley. 

The chapel was an elegant build- 
ing in the gothic ſtyle, ornamented 
with a tower, battlements, and 
pinnacles, probably of a later date 
than the caſtle, which, though it 
was much altered and improved by 
the high admiral, doth not appear 
as if built by him from the founda- 
tion, but of an age prior to that of 
Henry the Seventh, Indeed, great 
part of the caſtle was built by Ralph 
le Boteler, Lord of Sudley, 20 
Henry VI. out of the ſpoils taken 
from the French. He was treaſurer 
of England, and admiral at ſea, 
where he took Portman a French- 
man priſoner, with whoſe ranſom 
he built one of the towers, which 
from his name was called Portman's 
Tower+, It was probably ben a 
very magnificent palace, for the 
owner of it, when arreſted by 
Henry the Fourth, as he was being 


Her head lies to the weſt, and her feet to the eaſt, ſo that xiſing upon her feet, 


her face would be to the eaſt. 


See Atkins's Glouceſterſhire, p. 369. 


conveyed 
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conveyed to London, looked back 
upon Sudley Caſtle, and was heard 
to ſay, ** Sudley Caſtle, thou art 
ce the traytor, not I.“ 

From the epitaph written by Dr. 
Parkhurſt, chaplain to Queen Ka- 
tharine, as well as from the ſtyle of 
the building, I ſhould think the 
chapel was intirely built by the bro- 
ther of the Protector Somerſet ; for 
the brothers were both great patrons 
of the arts, and Sudley Caſtle might 
once have rivalled Somerſet Houſe 
in the Strand, and had this ad- 
vantage, that it was not founded 
ſo much on rapine, and devaſtation 
of private property. But to return 
to Queen Katharine, ; 

Katharine Parr was born about 
the year 1510. She was the eldeſt 
of the daughters of Sir Thomas 
Parr of Kendal in Wettmoreland, 
Her father, though not rich, be- 
ſtowed on her a learned education, 
which at that time was much in 
| faſhion : her fine parts and great 
application enabled her to make 
improvements ſuitable to the op- 
portunities allowed her, Her per- 
ſon and deportment were amiable, 
though ſhe was not eſteemed a 

beauty. Her father by his laſt 
will gave her a fortune of 4ool. a 
portion even at that time ſmall for 
the daughter of a country gentle- 
man, Sir Thomas likewiſe in his 
will bequeaths to' his ſon a gold 
chain given him by the king, of 
the value of 1401.—If the royal 
preſent had not been highly eſ- 
teemed, the chain would have been 
ſold, and increaſed his daughter's 
fortune, 

Katharine was early married to 


- ® Tt is to be obſerved that though a widow when ſhe married the King, yet ſhe 


was diſtinguiſhed by her maiden name. 
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Elizabeth Widville, and not Elizabeth Grey, 


Edward Burghe; after hi 

to John Neville lord Late 
nobleman of large property in Wor. 
ceſterſhire, and other counties: * 
George Neville lord Latimer, * 
rying Elizabeth, daughter and beit 
of Richard Beauchamp, earl of 


wat 
tyrant 
wont! 
eſcape 
vorſe 
znd w 


Warwick, had the manors of Great 1 
Cumberton, Wadborough,andother oa 
eſtates in our county, which, on his 4 
marriage, John lord Latimer er. * 


tled on Katharine Parr in join. 
ture, and ſne held them during her 
life. 

I do not find how long her fir 
or ſecond huſband lived with her, 
but ſhe was * married to the king 
at Hampton Court, July 12, 1543, 
at the latter end of that monarch's 
life, when he was violent and cry. 
el, ſo that, in all probability, ſhe 
enjoyed with him but little happi. 
neſs or quiet. Indeed, ſhe waz 
near paying for her royalty with 
her life, for as ſhe had been taught 
from her infancy to enquire into 
the principles of her religion, ſhe 
could not help arguing ſometimes 
with the King: a thing he could 
never bear, eſpecially in matters 
of religion, in which he thought 
every one ſhould conform to his 
ideas, and deemed it the highelt 
preſumption, that Kate, as he 
called her, ſhould turn doctor, 
and pretend to inſtru him; by 
the inſtigation therefore of Gar- 
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diner, biſhop of Wincheſter, he 1 ( 
ordered the chancellor Wriotheſley fu: 
to arreſt her, and convey her to the « x 
Tower, from whence ſhe would « ( 
probably have ended her days upon ] 
a ſcaffold, if her adroitneſs and Un 
ſubmiſſion had net appeaſed the Nat 
So the wife of Edward IV. was called + 
P. 

wrath | 


Fah of her huſband, With this 
wrant ſhe lived three years, fix 
months, and fi ve days, and only 
eſcaped his clutches, to fall into 
«irſe hands. She loved learning, 
ind was a great patron of it, be- 
ne herſelf well informed. She 
nerceded earneſtly for the uni- 
erty of Cambridge, which was 
i danger Of ſharing the fate of the 
nonaſteries *. She was of a reli- 
pious turn, coftpoled many letters, 
prayers, and pious meditations 
Jah in Latin and Engliſh, I hall 
quote one prayer, which breathes 
the true ſpirit of humanity and 
chriſtianity. It was written during 
the French war, and the King's 
epedition into France, and ſeems 
preferable to the prayer directed by 


wat, It runs thus: ©* Our cauſe 
« being juſt, and being enforced 
« to enter into war and battle, we 
 moit humbly beſeech thee, O 
« Lord God of Hoſts, ſo to turn 
« the hearts of out enemies to the 
« deſire of peace, that no Chriſ- 
"tian blood be ſpilt; or elſe, 
« gtant, O Lord, that with ſmall 
« elfalion of blood, and to the 
little hurt of innocents, we may, 
to thy glory, obtain victory, and 
that, the wars being ſoon ended, 
we may all with one heart and 
„mind, knit together in concord 
* and unity, laud and praiſe thee, 
* 0 Lord,” - This to my ears 
ſounds better than, ** abate their 
pride, aſſuage their malice, and 
* contound their devices.“ 

The faireſt characters may eaſily 
mit a flain, and the moſt im- 
2::culate are not ſecure from the 
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breath of ſcandal: even Queen 
Katharine is charged with too 
great a partiality for Sir Thomas 
Seymour, and with an affection for 
him before ſhe married the King. 
This affection revived after the 
death of her royal huſband, if it 
did not continue during his life: 
however it is certain ſhe ſoon and 
privately married Sir Thomas, 
* ſo ſoon, that it is ſaid, if ſhe 
% had early proved pregnant, it 
might have been doubttul whoſe 
© child it was,“ but ſhe was not 
delivered for a year and half after 
the king's death. This match was 
ended with the fate of moſt 
clandeſtine matriages, the miſery 


and rein of the female; for, cruel 


as Henry was, Katharine eſcaped 
better from the clutches of the 
king, than from the il! uſage and 
treachery of her beloved Seymour. 
She died the ſeventh day after ſhe 
was delivered of a daughter (whom 
the father, before his execution, 
committed to the care of the 
Dutcheſs of Suffolk), of a broken 
heart, not without ſuſpicion of 
poiſon +. 

Thus did a hard fate attend this 
amiable woman, The ambition of 
Seymour, the object of her choice, 
was not ſatisfied with marry:"vg the 
Queen Dowager, but he aimed at 
a match with the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth, by which he hoped he might 
one day become huſband to the 
Queen regent, if not king of Eng- 
land: beſides, the pride of her 
ſiſter- in- law, and the ill temper of 
her huſband, whom ſhe adored to 
the laſt, and who had every ex- 
ternal qualification calculated to 


* dee her letter in Strype's Eccleſiaſtical Memorials, ; 
This heavy charge is founded on the Saliſbury papers, publiſhed by Haynes, | 
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captivate the female heart, were 
conſtant ſources of miſery to this 
unfortunate woman, 

Strype has given us an Epitaph 
written by her chaplain, Dr, Park- 


Hoc Regina novo dormit Katharina ſepulchro, 
Sexus fœminei flos, honor, atque decus : 
Hzc fuit Henrico conjux fidiſſima regi, 
Quem poſtquam e vivis Parca tuliſſet atrox, 
Thomæ Seymero (cui tv, Neptune, tridentem 
Porrigis) eximio nupſerat 1/la viro : 
Huic peperit natam; a partu cum ſeptimus orbery 
Sol illuſtraſſet, mors truculenta necat. 
Defunctam madidis famuli deflemus ocellis, 
Humeſcit triſtes terra Britanna genas : 
Nos infelices mceeror conſumit accerbus, 
Inter cœleſtes gaudet at illa choros. 


Engliſhed thus: 
In this new tomb the royal Kath'rine lies, 
Flower of her ſex, renowned, great, and wiſe, 
A wife by every nuptial virtue known, 
And faithful partner once of Henry's throne, 
To Seymour next her plighted hand ſhe yields 
(Seymour who Neptune's trident juſtly wields); 
From him a beauteous daughter bleſs'd her arms, 
An infant copy of her parent's charms. | 
When now ſeven days this tender flower had bloom'd, 
Heaven in it's wrath the mother's ſoul reſum'd. 
Great Kath'rine's merit in our grief appears, 
While fair Britannia dews her cheek with tears, 
Our loyal breaſts with riſing ſighs are torn, 
Wich ſaints ſhe triumphs, we with mortals mourn, 


There is an original picture of her in the gallery at Lambeth, oy 


the chimney-piece, 
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hurſt, afterward biſhop of Ne 
wich, which perhaps was enpray 
on the monument erected for 


in the chapel of Sudley caſtle: 
is as follows: a 
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Remarks on the Title of Thane and 
Abthane, By Robert Riddel, 
of Glen Riddel, Z/g. Ina Letter 
70 Mr, Gough.—From the ſame 
Work, 

Friars carſe, near Dumfries. 


Sir, | 
n G REE ABLE to my promiſe 
At {end you ſame remarks on 


* 


the title of Thane in Scotland, at 
the authority that was annexed 
that moſt antient and honourab 
office by our kings and the eſtates, 
the earlier ages of the Scottiſh ml 
narchy. A Fhane (which ſigni 
a ſervant) held under the king 
juriſdiction over a diſtrict called 


Thanedom, and afterwards 2 Sh 
rifſde 
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om or County, His office was 
to give judgment in all civil and 
criminal caſes within his Thane- 
dom. Upon peruſing the claims 
of hereditary juriſdiction in Scot- 
land, when they were annexed to 
the crown in 1748, I find that in 
the year 1405 a receipt was granted 
by Robert duke of Albany, regent 
of Scotland, for infeſting Donald, 
thane of Calder, in his thanedom, 
as heir at law to Andrew, thane of 
Calder, his father, to whom he 
had previouſly been ſerved heir, 
and returned in the heritable offices 
of Shireef (or Thane) of Nairn, 
and conitable of the caſtle of Nairn, 
He was accordingly ſealed of his 
1:nds and thanedom ; and the ſea- 
fine is produced as a voucher in 
the year 1748, to prove the fact. 
By this it appears that the thanes 
of Calder exerciſed a juriſdiftion 
over the thanedom, and afterwards 
ſheriffdom of Nairn. The title of 
earl (an Engliſh dignity derived 
from the Saxon word Eorlas, ſig- 
nifying honour) 
duced into Scotland by Malcolm 
Canmore, and gained ground to 
the prejudice of the more ancient 
title of Thane. The title of earl 
was often granted without any ju- 
ri{liction annexed to it; but the 
dignity of Thane, never. And 
this perhaps was the chief reaſon 
for its total diſuſe in the year 1476, 
when William thane of Calder had 
his thanedom ereQted into a free 
barony and regality, He was the 
lat Thane in Scotland; for the 
crown, to add to its influence, 
then aboliſhed this dignity. 

As to the very antient title of 
Abthane, I am more at a loſs to 
point out the nature and extent 
of its juriſdiction, I find Crinan, 
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was firſt intro- 
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Abthane of Dull and the Weſtern 
Illes, (who married Beatrix the 
eldeſt daughter of Malcolm the 
Second, ard was father to Duncan 
the Firlt king of Scotland) was con- 
ſidered as the moſt powerful man 
in the kingdom. It is generally 
thought that he exerciſed the office 
of chief juſticiar over the kingdom: 
perhaps in a fimilar manner as it 
was exerciſed by the family of Ar- 
gyle ſo late as the year 1628, when 
the lord born heiritable juſticiar of 
all Scotland did reſign that high 
office to king Charles I. In addi- 
tion to the office of chief juſticiar 2 
Crinan (as it was thought) was the 
king's ſteward over the crown lands 
in the Weſtern Iſles, as well as a 
large diſtrict on the main land of 
Scotland, called Dull. What was 
the extent of the crown's patrimo- 
ny called Dull, I do not know; but 
in the claim of Sir Robert Menzies 
for the lordſhip of Apin O Dull, 
in 1748, the lord advocate, in his 
reply, ſays, that the lordſhip of 
Apin O Dull was anciently a part 
of the patrimony of the crown; 
and it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
it was part of Cripan's Abthane- 
dom. 

The lordſhip of Apin O Dull, 
as claimed by Sir Robert Menzies, 
comprehended the lands ſituated in 
the pariſhes of Weem, and Dull, 
and Logierant. 

Crinan was the laſt Abthane of 
Scotland; for his ſon, Dunoan the 
Firſt, appointed Bancho thane of 
Lochaber, as his dapifer or ſene/- 
callus, And Malcolm Canmore 
appointed Walter to the office of 
daptfer domini regis, which became 
hereditary in his family until they 
ſacceeded to the throne in the 
perſan of Robert the Second.” 
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TheVicar's Tale. Extracted from the 
Olla Podrida, a Periodical Work, 
compleat in Forty-four Numbers. 


T be ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. Gray. 


cc EING on a tour to the 
North, I was one evening 
arreſted in my progreſs at the en- 
trance, of a {mall hamlet, by break- 
ing the fore-wheel of my phaeton. 
This accident rendering it imprac- 
ticable for me to proceed to the 
next town, from which | was now 
ſixteen miles diſtant, I directed my 
ſteps to a ſmall cottage, at the door 
of which, in a woodbine arbor, ſat 
a man of about ſixty, who was ſo- 
lacing himſelf with a pipe. In the 
front of his houſe was affixed a (mall 
board, which I conceived to con- 
tain an intimation, that travellers 
might there be accommodated. Ad- 
dreſüng myſelt therefore to the old 
man, I requeſted his aſſiſtance, 
which he readily granted ; but on 
my mentioning an intention of re- 
maining at his houſe all night, he 
regretted that 1t was not in his 
power to receive me, and the more 
10, as there was no inn in the vil- 
lage.— It was not till now that I 
diſcovered my error concerning the 
board over the door, which con- 
tained a notification, that there 
was taught that uſeful art, of which, 
if we credit Mrs. Baddeley's Me- 
moirs, a certain noble lord was fo 
roſsly ignorant. In ſhort, my 
friend proved to be the ſchool- 
maſter, and probably ſecretary, to 
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the hamlet. Affairs were in this 
ſituation when the Vicar made his 
appearance. He was one of the 
moſt venerable figures I had ever 
ſeen ; his time-filvered locks ſhaded 
his temple, whilſt the lines of miſ. 
fortune were, alas! but too viſhhle 
in his countenance, Time had 
ſoftened, but could not efface them. 
—On ſeeing my broken equipage, 
he addreſſed me; and when ke he. 
gan to ſpeak, his countenance was 
illumined by a ſmile.— | pre- 
„ ſume, Sir,” ſaid he, that the 
accident you have juſt expe- 
« rienced will render it impoſ. 
*« ſible for you to proceed. Should 
«© that be the caſe, you will be 
© much diſtreſſed for lodgings, the 
«« place affording no accommodz- 
«« tions for travellers, as my pa- 
«© riſhioners are neither willing nor 
« able to ſupport an alehouſe; and 
« as we have few travellers, we 
« have little need of one: but if 
«« you will accept the beſt accom- 
* modation my cottage affords, it 
« is much at your ſervice.” — After 
expreſſing the ſenſe I entertained of 
his goodneſs, I joyfully accepted ſo 
defirable an offer.——As we entered 
the hamlet, the ſun was gilding 
with his departing beams the vil- 
lage ſpire, whilſt a gentle breeze 
refreſhed the weary hinds, who, 
ſeated beneath the venerable oaks 
that overſhadowed their cottages, } 
were repoſing themſelves after the 
labours of the day, and liſtening 
attentively to the tale of an old 


ſoldier, who, like myſelf, bad =. 
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iered thus far, and was now diſ- 
neſſed for a lodging. He had been 
in ſeveral actions, in one of which 
he had lolt a leg; and was now, 
like many other brave fellows, 


— “ Doom'd to beg 
« His bitter bread thro? realms his valor 
« ſay'd.” 


My kind hoſt invited me to join 
the crowd, and liſten to his tale, 
With this requeſt I readily com- 
plied. No ſooner did we make our 
appearance, than I attracted the 
attention of every one. The ap- 
pearance of a ftranger in a ham- 
let, two hundred miles from the 
capital, is generally productive of 
ſurpriſe ; and every one examines 
the new comer with the moſt at- 
tentive obſervation.— So wholly did 
my arrival engroſs the villagers, 
that the veteran was obliged to de- 
fer the continuation of his narra- 
tive, till their curioſity ſhould be 
oratified, Every one there took 
an opportunity of teſtifying the 
good-will they bore my venerable 
hoſt, by offering him a ſeat on the 
graſs, The good man and myſelf 
were ſoon ſeated, and the brave 
veteran reſumed his narrative, in 
the following words: — “ After,“ 
continued he, “ I had been intoxi- 
« cated, I was carried before a 
* juſtice, who was intimate with 
«© the captain, at whoſe requeſt he 
« atteſted me before I had ſuffi- 
« ciently recovered my ſenſes to 
** ſee the danger I was encounter- 
ing. In the morning, when I 


came to myſelf, I found I was in 


cullody of three or four ſoldiers, 
** who, after telling me what had 
happened, in ſpite of all I could 
lay, carried me to the next town, 
without permitting me to take 
leave of one of my neighbours, 
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When they reached the town it 
was market day, and I ſaw ſeveral 
of the people from our village, 
who were all ſorry to hear what 
had happened, and endeavoured 
to procure my releaſe, but in 
vain, After taking an affecting 
leave of my neighbours, I was 
marched to Portſmouth, and 
there, together with an hundred 
more, embarked for the coaſt of 
Africa. During the voyage, 
moſt of our number died, or be- 
came fo enfeebled by ſickneſs as 
to make them unfit for ſervice, 
This was owing partly to the 
climate, partly to the want of 
water, and to confinement in the 
ſhip. . When we reached the 
coaſt of Africa, we were landed, 
and experienced every poſſible 
cruelty from our officers. At 
length, however, a man of war 
arrived, who had loſt ſeveral ma- 
rines in a late action; and I, 
with ſome others, was ſent on 
board to ſerve in that ſtation. 
Soon after we put to ſea, we 
fell in with a French man of 
war. In the action I loſt my 
leg, and was near being thrown 
overboard; but the humanity of 
the chaplain preſerved my life, 
and on my return to England 
procured my diſcharge. I ap- 
plied for the Chelſea bounty; 
but it was refuſed me, becauſe [ 
loſt my limb when acting as a 
marine: and, as I was not a re- 
gular marine, I was not entitled 
to any protection from the Ad- 
miralty. Therefore J am re- 
duced to live on the good will 
of thoſe who pity my misfor- 
tunes. To be ſure mine is a 
hard lot; but the King does not 


know it, or (God bleis his Ma- 


«c 


jeſty !) he is too to let 
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«* thoſe ſtarve who have fought his 
5 battles,” 

The village clock now ſtriking 
eight, the worthy Vicar roſe, and, 
flipping ſomething into the old 
man's Ladd: defired me to follow 
him. At our departure, the vil- 
lagers promiſed to take care of the 
old man. We returned the fare- 
well civilities of the ruſtics, and di- 
refed our ſteps to the vicarage. It 
was ſmall, with a thatched roof. 
The front was entirely covered with 
woodbine and honeyſuckle, which 
ſtrongly ſcented the circumambient 
air. A grove of ancient oaks, that 
ſurrounded the houſe, caſt a ſolemn 
ſhade over, and preſerved the ver- 
dure of the adjacent lawn, through 
the midſt of which ran a ſmall 
brook, that gently murmured as it 
flowed. This, together with the 
bleating of the ſheep, the lowing 
of the herds, the village murmurs, 
and the diſtant barkings of the truſty 
curs, who were now entering on 
their office as guardians of the ham - 
Tet, formed a concert, at leaſt equal 
to that in 'Tottenham-court-road. 
On entering the wicket, we were 
met by a little girl of ſix years old, 
Her dreſs was ſimple, but elegant; 
and her appearance ſuch as ſpoke 
her deſtined for a higher ſphere. As 
ſoon as ſhe had informed her grand- 
father that ſupper was ready, ſhe 
dropped a courteſy, and retired, I 
delayed not a moment to congra- 
tulate the good old man on poſſeſſ- 
ing fo great a treaſure. He re- 
plied, but with a ſigh; and we 
entered the houſe, where every thing 
was diſtinguiſhed by an air of ele- 
gant ſimplicity that ſurpriſed me. 
On our entrance, he introduced me 
to his wife; a woman turned of 


forty, who ſtill poſſeſſed great re- 
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mains of beauty, and had much the 
appearance of a woman of faſhion 
She received me with eaſy polite. 
neſs, and regretted that ſhe had it 
not in her power to entertain me 
better. I requeſted her not to diſ. 
treſs me with unneceſſary apologies 
and we ſat down to ſupper. The 
little angel, who welcomed us at 
the door, now ſeating herſelf OP» 
poſite to me, offered me an oppor. 
tunity of contemplating one of the 
fineſt faces I had ever beheld, My 
worthy hoſt, obſerving how much 
I was ſtruck with her appearance, 
directed my attention to a picture 
which hung over the mantle. It 
was a ſtriking likeneſs of my little 
neighbour, only on a larger ſcale. 
— That, Sir, ſaid he, is Harriet's 
mother. Do you not think there is 
a vaſt reſemblance? To this I af. 
ſented ; when the old man put up 
a prayer to Heaven, that ſhe might 
reſemble her mother in every thing 
but her unhappy fate. He then 
ſtarted another topick of converſa- 
tion, without gratifying the curioſity 
he had excited concerning the fate 
of Harriet's mother ; for whom I 
already felt myſelf much intereſted. 

Supper being removed, after 
chatting ſome time, my worthy hot 
conducted me to my bed-chamber, 
which was on the ground-floor, and 
lined with jaſmine, that was con- 
ducted in at the windows. After 
wiſhing me good night, he retired, 
leaving me to reſt.— The beauty of 
the ſcenery, however, and my uſual 
propenſity to walk by moon-light, 
induced me to leave my fragrant 
cell. When I allied forth, the 


moon was darting her temperated 
rays through the ſhade that fur: 
rounded the cottage, tipping the 
tops of the yenerable oaks with 

filyer, 
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clver. After taking a turn or two 
on the lawn, I wandered to the 
ſpot,—"* where the rude forefathers 
« of the hamlet ſleep.” It was 
(mall, and for the moſt part ſur- 
-ounded with yew-trees of an an- 
tient date, beneath whoſe ſolemn 
hade many generations had mould- 
ered into duſt. No ſooner did I 
enter, than my attention was caught 
by a pillar of white marble, placed 
on the ſummit of a ſmall eminence, 
the bate of which was ſurrounded 
with honeyſuckles and woodbines, 
whillt a large willow overſhadowed 
the pillar, As I was with attention 
petuüng the epitaph, I was not a 
little alarmed by the approach of a 
figure, cloathed in a long robe.— 
The apparition continued advan- 
cing towards me with a flow ſtep, 
and its eyes fixed on the ground, 
which prevented it obſerving me 
till we were within reach ot each 
other, —Great was my wonder at 
recognizing my worthy holt in this 
ſituation 3 nor was his aſtoniſhment 
leſs at finding his gueſt thus court- 
ing the appearance of goblins and 
fairies, After each had expreſſed 
the ſurprize he felt, I proceeded to 
enquire whoſe duſt was there en- 
ſurined. To my queſtion he re- 
turned anſwer : — There, Sir, 
ſee ps Harriet's mother, an inno- 
cent, but unfortunate woman. Par- 
don me, Sir, ſaid he, if for a mo- 
ment ] indulge my ſorrow, and be- 
cew my Harriet's grave with tears, 
—a tribute that I often pay her 
much-loved memory, when the reſt 
of the world are loſt in ſleep.” — 
Here he pauſed, and ſeemed much 
agitated. At length he requeſted 
my permiſſion to defer the recital of 
Harriet's woes till the next day, as 
hz found himſelf unequal to the 
tals of proceeding in the painful 
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detail. To this propoſal I readily 


acceded, and we returned home. I 
retired to my room, but every at- 
tempt to procure ſleep proved in- 
effectual. Harriet had ſo wholly 
occupied my thoughts, that no mo- 
ment of the night was ſuffered to 
paſs unnoticed. At length, © when 
*« ſoared the warbling lark on high,” 
T left my couch, and rejoined my 
worthy landlord, who was buſily 
employed in the arrangement of his 
garden. Though I declined men- 
tioning the ſubject of our laſt 
night's adventure, - yet he ſaw the 
marks of anxious expectation in my 
countenance, and proceeded to gra- 
tify the curiofity he had inſpired 

« It will be neceſſary,” ſaid he, 


before I proceed to relate the 


woes that befel my daughter, to 
give a ſhort ſketch of my own life, 
—dix-and- twenty vears ago, Mrs. 
came hither for the benefit 
of her health, the air being recom- 
mended as highly ſalubrious. On 
her arrival, ſhe gave out that ſhe 
was the daughter of a clerygman, 
who was lately dead, and had left 
her in narrow circumſtances. — I 
thought ic my duty to viſit her, and 
offer her any little attention in my 
power. She received me with po- 
liteneſs, and expreſſed a wiſh to 
cultivate my acquaintance, I con- 
tinued to repeat my viſits for ſome 
time without ſuſpecting that there 
was any thing particular in her 
hiſtory,—till one morning I found 
her in tears reading a letter ſhe had 
juſt received. On my entrance ſhe 
gave it to me: it contained a no- 
tification from Lord B 's agent, 
that her uſual remittances would no 
longer be continued. On openin 
this letter, I was led to ſuppoſe 
that her connection with Lord B 
was not of the moſt honourable na- 
ay. of ture. 
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ture. But all my ſuſpicion vaniſhed 
on her producing ſeveral letters from 
lord B to her mother, with 
whom he had been long connected. 
From theſe letters I learnt, that 
Mrs. — was the daughter of lord 
B by miſs M- + ſiſter 
to a Scotch baronet, whom he had 
ſeduced and ſupported during the 
remainder of her liſe. But he had, 
it ſeems, determined to withdraw 
his protection from the fruit of their 
connection, Mrs. — declared 
ſhe knew not what ſtep to take, as 
her finances were nearly exhauſted. 
J endeavoured to comfort her, aſ- 
ſuring her that ſhe ſhould com- 
mand every aſſiſtance in my power. 
—0n hearing this, ſhe ſeemed a 
little ſatisfied, and became more 
compoſed. After fitting with her 
ſome time, I returned home, to 
conſider in what manner I might 
molt eaſily afford protection to the 
young orphan, whoie whole depen- 
dance was on my ſupport.— If I 
took her home to live with me, 23 I 
was unmarried, it would give of- 
fence to my pariſhioners, My in- 


come was too confined to admit of 


my affording; her a ſeparate eſta. 
bliſhment. 
determined to offer her my hand. 
You will, no doubt, ſay it was ra- 


ther an imprudent ſtep for a man 
who had ſeen his fortieth year to 
connect himſelf with youth and 
beauty : but as my brother was then 
living, it was 1mpoſlible for me to 
render her the leaſt aſſiſtance on any 
She received my pro- 


other plan. 


poſal with grateful ſurpriſe, and 
accepted it without heſitation.— In 
a few days we were married, and 
have now lived together ſix-and- 
twenty years in a ſtate, the felicity 
pf which has never been interrupt- 
ed by choſe diſcordant jars which are 
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Thus circumſtanced, I 


ſo frequently the concomitant ; 
matrimony : though, alas! our pear 
has received a mortal wound frog 
one, the bare mention of who 
name fills me with horror In 
not to digreſs : before the return g 
that day which ſaw me bleſſed vit 
the hand of-Emily, my happinel 
receiyed an important addition, b 
the birth of a daughter, who in. 
herited all her mother's charms, f 
is ſuperfluous to add, that ſhe wy 
equally the idol of both her py. 
rents; and as ſhe was the only fruit 
of our marriage, ſhe became even 
day a greater favourite, My witz 
had received ſuch an education 2 
rendered her fully capable of 2. 
compliſhing her daughter in a ma. 
ner far ſuperior to any thing her 
ſituation required, or perhaps could 
juſtiiy. To this agreeable employ. 
ment, however, ſhe devoted her 
whole time; and when Harriet had 
reached her eighteenth year, ſs 
was in every reſpect a highly-ac. 
compliſhed woman. She was be. 
come what that picture repreſents 
her. With an amiable temper and 
gentle manners, ſhe was the idol of 
the village. Hitherto ſhe had ex- 
ericnced a ſtate of felicity unknown 
in the more exalred ſtations of lite 
— unconicious, alas ! of the ills that 
awaited her future years. 
It is with reluctance I proceed in 
the melancholy narrative. — One 
evening, as a young man, attend- 
ed by aſervant, was paſling through 
the village, his horle ſtartled, and 
threw him. Happening to be on 
the ſpot at the time, I offered every 
aſſiſtance in my power, and con- 
veying him to my cottage, diſpatch- 
ed his ſeryant in queſt of a ſurgeon, 
who declared our patient was not in 
any danger, but recommended it to 


him to delay his departure * | 
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ay or two. His health, however, 
rather his love, did not admit of 
is travelling for near a fortnight; 
Juring which time he eſtabliſhed 
i intereſt with Harriet by the moſt 
leaſing and unremitting attention 
o her lighteſt wiſhes, When about 
> depart, he requeſted leave to 
epzat his viſit on his return from 
s intended tour, dropping, at 
de fame time, ſome diſtant hints 
f his affection for Harriet, to 
Fbom he was by no means indif- 
ferent, 

Mr. H—— (for ſo our gueſt was 
named) informed us, previous to 
his departure, that he had a ſmall 
dependent fortune; but that from 

düſtant relation he had conſider- 
ble expectation. After bidding 
an affe dionate adieu to Harriet, he 
ſet out on his intended tour, which 
laſtel for a month. 

During the time of Mr. H——'s$ 
abſence, Harriet appeared penſive, 
and I oblerved with pain that he 
had made no flight impreſſion on her 
heart, At length Mr. H—— re- 
turned, and Harriet's reception of 
tim left us no room to doubt her 
attachment. During his ſecond viſit 
de was very affiduous to ſecure the 
favour of all the family; with 
Harriet he eaſily ſucceeded ; nor 
were Mrs. T or myſelf diſ- 
poſed to diſlike him. His manners 
were clegant, and his wit lively. 
At length he obtained from Harriet 
the promiſe of her hand, provided 
her parents ſhould not object. Hi- 
therto I had never been induced to 
make any enquiries concerning his 
circumſtances and character. Now, 
bowever, by his direction, I ap- 
plied to a Mr. E ns, a clergy- 
man of his acquaintance. This 


gentleman, now in an exalted ſta- 
don in the church, then chaplain to 


matter was finally agreed on. 


lord C „informed me, that 
Mr. H was in every reſpect 
a deſirable match for my daugh- 
ter; and that whenever his couſin 
ſhould die, he would be enabled to 
maintain her in affluence and ſplen- 
dor ;—he added that his character 
was unexceptionable, Little ſuf. 
pecting the villainous part Mr. 

E ns was acting, I readily 

conſented to the propoſed union, 

and performed the ceremony my- 

ſelf, Mr. H requeſted that 

their marriage might be kept a ſe- 

cret till the birth of a ſon and heir. 

This propoſal rather alarmed me, 

but 1t was too late to retreat ; and 

knowing no one in the great world, 

it was impoſſible for me, previous 

to the marriage, to procure any 

account of Mr. H „ bur ſuch 

as his friend communicated to me, 
Thus circumſtanced, I could only 
conſent ; and as Harriet readily 

adopted every propoſal that came 
from one ſhe ſo tenderly loved, the 
Af- 
ter ſtaying a few days, he ſet off 
for London, but ſoon returned, and 
paſſed the whole winter with us; 
and in the ſpring Harriet was de- 
livered of that little girl you ſo 
much admire, I now preſſed him 
to acknowledge my daughter as his 
wife. To this he anſwered, that, 
had ſhe brought him a ſon, he 
would readily have complied with 
my requeſt ; but that his couſin was 
ſo great an oddity, that he could 
not bear the idea (to uſe his own- 
expreſſion) of having his fortune 
6 laviſhed in a milliner's ſhop :?* 
© But,” added he, if you inſiſt 
8 it, I will now riſk the loſs of 
all his fortune, and introduce my 
Harriet to his preſence.* Harriet, 
however, again interfered, and de- 
fired that Mr. H———— might not 
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kole of my property that 15 at my 
diſpoſal, has long ago been tranſ- 
breed by me into the hands of 
nuſtees for the benefit of my much- 
injured Harriet, and her unhappy 
ant, In my own defence, | have 
nothing to urge. Suffer me only 
remark, that my misfortune aroſe 
fom the avarice of my father, who 
forced me into a marriage with the 
woman you lately ſaw, and whoſe 
brother has been the inſtrument in 
the hand of Providence to inflict 
on me the doom i ſo much merited, 
If poſſible, conceal from Harriet 
that I was married, Picture, for 
her ſake, an innocent Geception, 
and tell her that I was only enga- 
ged to that lady. This will con- 
ribute to promote her repoſe, and 
the deception may poſſibly plead 
the merit of prolonging a life, fo 
ear to you: for the elevated mind 
o& my Harriet would never ſurvive 
the fatal diſcovery of my villainy. 
But, oh ! when my unhappy child 
fall ak the fate of him who gave 
her being, in pity draw a veil over 
tht guilt which can ſcarcely hope 
to obtain the pardon of Heaven,”— 
There he ceaſed, and uttering a 
ſhort prayer, expired. Happily for 
Hzrriet, ſhe continued in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility for three days, during 
waich time I had the body re- 
moved to a neighbouring houſe, 
were to wait for interment. Hav- 
jng addreſſed a letter to Mr. H 8 
went in town, he ſent orders for 
ne body to be removed to the fa- 
mily burying- place, where it was 
accordingly interred. Harriet re- 
Overed by flow degrees from the 
kate of happy inſenſibility, into 
khch the death of Mr. H 

lad plunged her. Her grief be- 
eme ſilent and ſeitled. Groans 
ad exclamations now gave way to 


ſighs and the bitter tears of deſpond- 
ing grief. She ſeldom or never 
{poke—but would cry for hours to- 
gether over her hapleſs infant, then 
call on the ſhadow. of her departed 
Henry, little ſuſpeRing the irre- 
parable injury he had done her. It 
was with infinite anxiety I beheld 
the decline of Harriet's health. 
Prone as we ever are to hope what 
we ardently deſire, I now deſpaired 
of her recovery. Whilſt in a ſtate 
of hopeleſs inactivity, I was doom- 
ed to witneſs the lingering death of 
my lamented Harriet, I received a 
viſit from an vid friend. On his 
arnval I allotted him the apart- 
ment formerly inhabited by Mr, 
H and Harriet. About 
midnipht he was awakened by ſome 
one entering the apartment. Ou 
removing the curtain, he diſcover- 
ed, by the light of the moon, my 
adored Harriet in a white dreſs. 
Her eyes were open, but had a va. 
cant look that plainly proved ſhe 
was not awake. She advanced 
with a flow ſtep; then ſeating her- 
ſelf at the foot of the bed, remain- 
ed there an hour, weeping bitterly 
the whole time, but without ut- 
tering a word, My friend, fear- 
ful of the conſequences, forbore to 
awake her, and ſhe retired with 
the 1ame deliberate ſtep ſhe had en- 
tered, This intelligence alarmed 
me exceſſively. On the next night 
ſhe was watched, and the ſame 
ſcene was' repeated, with this dif- 
ference, that, atter quitting the fa- 
tal apartment, ſhe went to the room 
where her daughter utually ſlept ; 
and laying herielf down on the bed, 
wept over the child for ſome time; 
then returned to her apartment, 
The next morning we waited with 
anxiety for her app-arance at break. 
talt ; but, alas!“ Here a flood of 

tears 
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tears afforded ta my friend that re- 
lief which he ſo much needed; and 
we returned to the houſe. After 
paſſing ſome days with this worthy 
couple, I proceeded on my tour, 
guitting, with reluctance, the abode 
of ſorrow and reſignation. — Thoſe 
whom the peruſal of this tale may 
Intereſt, will, if ever they viſit the 
banks of the Alna, find that the 
author has copied his characters 
from nature.“ 


—e— —— — _ 


Au Tronical Defence of Vice and Im- 
morality ,-From the ſame. 


— Ridica/um acri 
Fortius et melius plerumpue ſecat res. Hor, 


«© FT is wiſely ordained by the laws 

of England, that the perſen of 
the Monarch is jacred; as alſo, that 
the King can do no wrong, The 
meaning of this laſt maxim I take 
to be, that, if wrong ſhould happen 
at any time to be done, the blame 1s 
to be laid upon the adminiſtration, 
and not upon the King. 

A friend, ſome years ago, took 
me into the houſe of commons, to 
attend the debates upon the open- 
ing of a ſeſſion; when an honour- 
able gentleman made fo free with 
the ſpeech, which I had but juſt 
before heard moſt gracefully pro- 
nounced by his Majeſty from the 
throne, that my hair ſtood an end, 
and I was all over in a cold ſweat; 
till, towards the cloſe of his ora- 
tion, he relieved and reſtored me, 


by mentioning, in a parentheſis, 


that the ſpeech was always conſi- 
dered, in that aſſembly, as the ſpeech 
of the miniſter. 

Sheltering myſelf, therefore, un- 
der this diftintion, I cannot re- 
frajn from offering a few remarks 


on a late production, pregnant, a 
many are of opinion, with wich 
miſchief to the community. The 
reader fees that I mean, 4 brocla. 


mation for the ęncouragement of piety 


and virtue, and for preventing and 


puniſhing of vice, Prefaneneſi, auf 
immorality, 

That the ſcheme propoſed ſoul 
be carried into execution, does not 
indeed ſeem probable. When ye 
conſider how long vice, profaces 
neſs, and immorality, have been 
increaſing among us, what a poxer 
ful party they have formed, how 
much faſhion is on their tide, and 
how very ſtrong the tide runs, the 
attempt may be thought to reſems 
ble that of the man. who endea 
voured to ſtop the Thames at Lon 
don bridge, with his hat; unl 
the rich and the great would ſet th 
example, | 

I have always been an enemy 1 
pains and penalties, The word ju 
niſhment is a bed word; and thi 
thing itſelf is much worſe, When 
once it begins, the wiieit man liy 
ing cannot tell where it will end 
or what will become of our liber 
ties. For, as the ſheep-ſtcaler (ad 
« If a gentleman cannot kill hi 
«© own mutton, without being hang 
« ed for it, 1 ſhould be glad 
© know what we have got by thi 
Revolution.“ In ſhort, one mul 
be without a noſe, not to me 
ſomething here of arbitrary power. 

The idea of a Sunday, unenli 
vened by. a little innocent play, 1 
a very dull and dreary one. I KO 
a family in town that has made th 
experiment, The conſequence Was 
that before nine in the evening 
the members, of it found theme] 
ſo croſs, peeviſh, and out of tem 
per, that, had it not been for a 
early ſupper, and a glaſs of oy 


vine, they could not have gone to bed 
in chriſtian charity with each other, 

But much more diſtreſsful ſtill 
ws the caſe of a lady, whoſe huſ- 
band, being in the commiſſion, had 
lent his aſbſtance to ſuppreſs gam- 
ing on a Sunday, in a neighbour- 
ing public-houſe. It ſtruck him 
that cards on that day, in a private 
houſe, might not, juſt then, be 
quite ſo proper 3 and he ventured 
to hint as much to his lady. She 
had always apprehended the goſ- 
pel to have been deſigned for the 
pur; and was aſtoniſhed to find 
that any ching in the proclamation 
could apply to perſons of her rank 
in life, © The party was made, 
« and what could be done?“ 
A thought, however, luckily oc- 
curred ; and when the company was 
alembicd, after an apology ſuitable 
to the occaſion, inſtead of the card 
tables, ſhe introduced the enter- 
tainment of Catches and Glees, The 
thing took mightily, and was judged 
a pretty variety. Otherwiſe, a diſ- 
appoiacment of ſuch a nature, 
ſpreading, as it muſt have done, 
lice an electrical ſhock, through all 
the polite circles, might have bred 
bad blood, and produced a general 
inſurrection. 

It fares with religion as with a 
ſnuttlecock, which is ſtricken from 
one to a0ther, and reſts with none. 
Tae rich apprehend it to have been 
deſigned for the poor; and the 
poor, in their turn, think it calcu- 
lated chiefly for the rich. An old 
acquaintance of mine, who omitted 
no opportunity of doing good, diſ- 
courled with the barber who ſhaved 
him on his manner of ſpending the 
ſabbath (which was not quite as 
it ould be), and the neceſſity of 
is having more religion than at 


prelent he ſeemed to be poſſeſſed 
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of. The barber proceeding in his 
work of lathering, replied, that he 
thought he had zolerably well for a 


' barber ; as, in his apprehenſion, 


one-third of the religion, neceſſary 
to ſave a gentleman, would do to 
{ave a barber. 

I mention this, becauſe I have 
received a letter of conſiderable 
length, praying redreſs of griev- 
ances, from a perſon who lets lodg- 
ings in Broad St. Giles's. He 
ſpeaks of a very ſnug and com- 
fortable neighbourhood there, which 
is likely to be broken up, and diſ- 
perſed, by the proclamation, and 
nobody can tell why. 

He himſelf holds twenty houſes 
by leaſe, which are let out, ready 
furniſhed, Matters are conducted 
in a manner ſo perfactly œconomĩ- 
cal, that though there is no more 
than one bed in each room, there 
are uſually two or three, and ſome- 
tives even four occupiers of that 
one room and bed. That the fur- 


niture is of an expenſive and lux- 


urious kind, no one can ſay; as 
it conſiſts only of a ſtump bedſtead, 
a flock bed, a pair of ſheets (fre- 
quently only one theet), a blanket 
or two, a chair or two (generally 
without backs), and a grate, but 
moſtly without ſhovel, tongs, and 

ker. The ſheets are uſually 
marked with the name of the own=- 
er; and the words, ep thief ! are 
added, for private reaſons. 

In two adjoining allies are forty 
more houſes, let out in like fort to 
inhabitants, in number 400, con- 
ſiſting of whores, pickpockets, foot- 
pads, houſebreakers, and thieves of 
every deſcription, from all quar- 
ters of the town. But what then? 
They muſt have lodgings, as well 
as other people; 1 it they were 
to be in the ſtreet all night, it 

f would 
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would be dangerous for the reſt of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects to paſs. To avoid 
ſuſpicion, the houſes are continually 
lighted, and kept open all night ; 
and to ſhew that hypocrily has no 
Place there, what uſed to 4 prac- 
tiſed only in private at midnight, is 
now practiſed in public at mid-day. 
To accominodate the poor, there 
are twopenny lodging-houſes. One 
man, in particular, makes up, eve- 
ry night, thirty-five beds, and takes 
in men and women, at to pence or 
three pence a night; but if a man 


and woman come in together, he 


receives one ſhilling a night for 
the two. 

No ſociety can be under better 
regulations than this is. Thus, for 
inſtance, when a proſtitute has de- 
coyed a man, and robbed him, the 
miſtreſs of the houle has half the 
pay and the plunder: and if one of 
theſe ladies intrude upon that beat 
and walk, which another regards 
as her eclaſive right, the matter is 
determined, as much greater mat- 
ters are, by a batize, 

Nor can there be reaſon to fear, 
that this ſociety ſhovld ever become 
ſo numercus, as to be any annoy- 
ance to the public; fince care 15 
taken, that a ſufficient number is 
hanged every ſeſſion, to maintain a 
balance; and ſome rooms are al- 


ways reſerved for the reception of 


the dead bodies, which are brought 
back after execution, to their old 
lodgings, till they can be otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of. 

Such is the ſubſtance of my 
friend's letter, which he deſires may 
be communicated, through the 
channel of my paper, to his coun- 
trymen, that they may know what 
they have to expect from the pre- 
ſent ſyttem of deipotiim; when a 
few neighbours cannot live peace- 


ably together, without beine 3: 
turbed, and hunted out, wy 
mations. He hopes all honeſt me 
will join with him in a petition f, 
the removal of evil counſellors ; ane 
concludes with the old Britiſh Axia 
My houſe is my caſtle; under of 
dread, as it ſhould ſeem, of the je. 
tort courteous once made to ſuch 

declaration by a magiſtrate in 
Oxford, of arbitrary principles; 
„Then, Sir, the ca/e all be you 
% houſe.” 

It is not eaſy to eſtimate the lof 
which rhe community at large vil 
ſuſtain by the diilolation of this 
worthy neighbourhood. For if x 
gentleman be robbed of his watch, 
it mult be replaced by another: j 
his portmanteau be ſtolen, he muf 
buy new cloaths and linen: if bis 
houſe be broken open, and ſtripped 
of its furniture, he muſt apply to 
the upholſterer: if he be beaten and 
wounded, to the ſurgeon : nay, 
ſhould he be even killed, the under. 
taker and the ſexton will be the bet. 
ter for it: and if the uſual quantity 
of gin be not conſumed, ruin mult 
ſeize on thoſe who vend it. Trade 
muſt ſtagnate. Thus incontrovert- 
bly doth it appear, that private 
vices (if indeed they may be called 
vices) are public benefits. 

I tay, ** if they may be called 
c yices;” becauſe I do not fee 
why, thould we ſo pleaſe, they may 
not be called virtues. The nature 
of things in themſelves is nothing; 
our opinion of them is all: andif 
our opinion alters, the names of 
things ſhould alter with it. Indeed, 
they do, and muſt do fo. Thus, 
when two gentlemen go out with 
piſt»ls, and ſhoot each other through 
the head, or the heart, 1t 15 no more 
than an affair of honour © when one 


ſeduces the wite or the daughter of 


er; 
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another, it is merely an attachment: 
and to cheat a man out of his eſtate, 
is only to pluck a pigeon, In the 
neighbourhood above deſcribed, 
the nomenclature 1s much farther ad- 
vanced, and has nearly attained per- 
ſection. They have a language pe- 
culiar to themſelves, in which when 
they relate their tranſactions, they 
may have been doing what 1s per- 
ſeckly juſt and right, for any thing 
we can tell to the contrary, ſince 
the words are not to be found in any 
dictionary but their own. 

Here then, as ſome will think, is 
a more expeditious way of prevent- 
ing vice, than by proclamation 
and, what is much to be deſired, of 
doing it without infliction of puniſh- 
ment, by the ſole and ſimple expe- 
dient of voting vice to be vue. 

The ſcheme is plauſible; but, I 
muſt confeſs, I have my doubts, If 


we once vote vice to be virtue, I 


am afraid, that, by a neceſſity of 
nature, virtue, per contra, mult be- 
come vice; and fo we ſhall but be 
where we were: there will ſtill be 
vice in the world. 

When the welfare of his country 
15 concerned, every man loves to be 


a little bit of a projector. On go- 
ing deeper into the ſubject, I think 
| have hit upon a plan, which will 
make root and branch work of it, 
and do the buſineſs efeQually, 
That the effect may ceaſe, the 
cauſe maſt be removed. Now, 
what is the cauſe of vice? Moſt un- 
doubtedly, the lago: for, were there 
no law, there could be no tranſgreſ- 
ſion, Aboliſh then, at once, the 
uſe of all law, human and divine. I 
grant the ſtep a bold one, requiring 
a miniſter of firmneſs and reſolution 
to take it; but when once taken, 


the advantages will be many and 
preat, | 
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In the firſt place, vice will, at 
one ſtroke, be extirpated from the 
face of the earth; for when a man 
has no law but his own will, we may 
defy him to do any thing illegal. 
Never truſt to moral impoſſibility, 
where phy/ical is to be had. 

Secondly, it will put an end to 
the expence and trouble of law- 
ſuits; and (as equity would fall 
with law) to all tedious and ever- 
laſting ſuits in Chancery, ſo much 
and io long complained of, 

Thirdly, it will be a ſaving to 
the nation of one tenth of the pro- 
duce of all the lands in England 
and Ireland; and conſequently put a 
ſtop to the ravages of the White 
boys and Right boys, in this latter 
kingdom, as well asall diſputes be- 
tween miniſters and their pariſhion- 
ers in the former; ſince, as there 
would be no more occaſion for 
reading prayers and preaching, the 


payment of tithes mult, of courſe, . 


be at an end. 
Fourthly, it will procure a per- 
petual holiday for the gentlemen of 


either robe, who, in future, will 


have nothing to do, but to hunt, 
ſhoot, and play at cards. 
ſame may be ſaid reſpecting the 
members of both houſes of parlia- 
ment. 

Fifthly, it will make Sunday as 
cheerful a day, as any day of the 
week. 

Laſtly, it will remove all odium 
from the magiſtrates who have 
granted a licence to the Dog and 
Dack. 

Such are the conveniences that 
would attend the execution of my 
plan; and after conſidering the ſub- 
ject on all ſides, for fix h urs, in 
my elbow-chair, I proteſt, I cannot 
think of any one intonvenience, to 
ſet againſt them; nor can I deviſe 
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any method likely to be ſo effectual 


in redreſſing the grievances occa- 
ſioned by the proclamation to the 


ſubject. 


It remains only, that I mention 
one, which may poſſibly be occa- 
fioned by it to the Crown; and 
which, indeed, I might not have 
thought of, but for the viſit paid me, 
as I was cloſing this paper, by an 
honeſt farmer—** So, Robin (ſaid I 
to him), rare news from London! 


«« The king is to be ſerved zow only* 


« by good and virtuous courtiers!“ 
Ah, Lord have mercy upon me, 
% Sir (replied Robin), God bleſs 
% his majclty, and grant him long 
„% to reign! But I am afraid as 
* how he will be ſometimes obliged 
4 tO HELP HIMSELF,” 


_ 


mommm_ 


The following Particulars relative 10 
Mr. de Sauſſure's Journey to the 
Summit! of Mont-Blanc, are taken 
from the Account of De Sauſlure's 
Relation Abregee d'un Voyage 
à la Cime du Mont Blanc, &c. 


in the Appendix to the 77 Vol. of 


the Monthly Review. 
wh MONG the ſtupendous 


mountains in Savoy, the top 
of Mont-Blanc was deemed i gcc fi- 
ble, before Dr. Paccard, a phyſi- 
cian at Chan ani, made the Jaring 
attempt to reach its ſummit, which, 
attended only by a fingle guide, he 


- happily accompliſhed in Auguſt, 


1730. 
M. de Sauſſure no ſooner became 


acquainted with che practicability of 


the journey, than he refolved to 
undertake it, He arrived at Cha- 
moni, fituated at the foot of the 
mountain, in the beginning of july, 


We have reduced all the French meaſures to the'Engliſh ſtandard, 


1787, but bad weather | 
him from aſcendivg until 2 _ 
Auguſt, when he began his expedi- 
tion, accompanied by a ſervant and 
eighteen guides, who carried his 
1 (pang and other apparatus 
is ſon was left at the priory in 
Chamouni, and was employed in 
making meteorologicalobſervations 
with which thoſe made on the top of 
the mountain might be compared, 
Although it is ſcarcely fix miles 
and three quarters, in a ſtraight line 
from the priory of Chamouni to the 
top of Mont Blanc, it requires ne. 
verthele(s eighteen hours to gain the 
ſummit, —_ to the bad roads, the 
windings, and the great perpendi- 
cular height of the mountain. That 
he might be perfectly at liberty to 
paſs the night on what part of the 
mountain he pleaſed, he carried a 
tent with him, and he and his com- 
pany flept in it, the firſt night, on 
that eminence which is firſt met 
with, and which is on the ſouth of 
the priory, and about a mile“ per. 
pendicularly above the village, 
Hitherto the journey was free 
from danger, or even difficulty, the 
road being either rocky, or covered 
with graſs ; but thence, upwards, it 
was either whelly covered with ſnow, 
or coniiited of the moſt ſlippery ice. 
The ſecond day's journey was at- 
tended with many difficulties, The 
ice. valley on the fide of the hill 
mult be paſled, in order to gain the 
foot of that chain of rocks bordering 
on the perpetual ſnows which cover 
Mont-Blanc. The paſſage through 
this valley is extremely. dangerous, 
ſince it is interſected with numerous 
wide, deep, and irregular. chaſms, 
which cau only be croſſed by means 
of bridges naturally formed of inow, 


and 


_— 
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and theſe often very Nender, ex- 
tended as it were over an abyſs. 
One of the guides had almoſt pe- 
hed here the evening before, as 
be, with two others, Went to recon- 
noitre the road. They had the pre- 
caution to tie themſelves together 
with 2 long rope, and he 1n the 
middle had the misfortune to have 
the ſnow-bridge, over a wide and 
deep chaſm, break under him, fo 
mat he remained ſuſpended between 
bis tuo comrades. M. de Sauffure 
zad his retinue paſſed very near the 
opening through which this man had 
fallen, and ſhuddered at the danger 
in which the poor fellow had been 
involved, The difficulties they had 


to encounter in this valley, and the 


winding road they were obliged to 
take through it, occafioned their 
being three hours in croſſing it, al- 
though, in a ſtraight line, its breadth 
is no: above three quarters of a 
mile. | 

Alter having reached the rocks, 
they mounted, in a ſerpentine di- 
reti0n, to a valley, filled with ſnow, 
wich runs from north to ſouth, to 
the foot of the higheſt pinnacle. 
The ſurface of the ſnow in this val- 
ler has numerous fiſſures, which pe- 
netrate ſo deep, that their bottom is 
no where to be ſeen, although 
they are of confiderable breadth. 
The ſides of theſe fiſſures, where the 
ſow is broken perpendicularly, af- 
rd an opportunity of obſerving the 
lucceſive horizontal layers of ſnow 
Which are annually formed. 

The guides were defirous of paſ- 


6g the night near one of the rocks 


on the fide of this valley; but as 
the loftieſt of them is at leaſt 1400 
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yards perpendicularly lower than 
the ſummit of the mountain, M. de 
Sauſſure was deſirous of aſcending 
higher ; in conſequence of which it 
would be neceſſary to encamp on the 
ſnow : but he found it difficult to 
convince his companions of the 
praQticability of the plan. They 
imagined that, during the night, an 
inſupportable cold prevailed in thoſe 
heights which were eternally co- 
vered with ſnow, and they were ſe- 
riouſly afraid of periſhing. By pro- 
per encouragemen's, however, he 
indaced them to proceed ; and, at 
tour in the afternoon, they arrived 
at the ſecond of the three plains of 
inow which they had to paſs. Here 
they encamped at the height of 
3100 yards above the priory of 
Chamouni, and 4250 yards above 
the level of the ſea, which is about 
200 yards higher than the peak of 
Teneriffe. They did not proceed 
to the laſt plain, on account of the 
day having been far advanced; and 


they were alſo apprehenſive of ex- 


poling themſelves to the Avalan- 
ches “, which are frequently tum- 
bling from the ſummir of the moun- 
tain, 'They dug a deep hole in the 
ſnow, ſufficiently wide to contain the 
whole company, and covered its top 
with the tent cloth. 

In making this encampment, they 
began to experience the effects of 
the rarity ot the atmoſphere. Ro. 
buſt men, to whom ſeven or eight 
hours walking, or rather climbing, 
were an abſolute nothing, had 
ſcarcely raiſed five or fix ſhovels full 
of ſnow before they were under the 
neceſſity of reſting and relieving 
each other, almoſt inceſſantly, One 


* Snow-balls, that roll down the hills: ſome of them are about 200 feet diame- 
ter; being fragments of the ice rocks which break by their own weight from the 


lops oi the precipices. 


Vol, XXX. 
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of them, who had gone back a ſmall 
diſtance, to fill a caſk with ſome wa- 
ter which he had ſeen in one of the 
crevices of the ſnow, found himſelf 
ſo much diſordered in his way, that 
he returned without the water, and 
paſſed the night in great pain. M. 
de Sauſſure, who is ſo much accul- 
tomed to the air of mountains as to 
ſay, that, in general, I feel myſelf 
better in ſuch air than in that of the 
plains,” was exhauſted with the fa- 
tigue of making his meteorological 
obſervations. The principal incon- 
venience which the thinneſs of the 
air produces, is an exceſſive thirſt. 
They had no means of procuring 
water but by melting the ſnow ; and 
the little ſtove which they had car- 
ried with chem, afforded but a feeble 
ſupply for twenty men. 

This region of the mountain pre- 
ſents to the view nothing but ſnow 
of the pureſt and moit dazzling 


whiteneſs, forming a very ſingular * 


contraſt with the ſky, which appears 
remarkably black. We ſball let M. 
de Sauſſure ſpeak for himſelf. 

«© No living creature is to be ſeen 
in theſe deſolate regions, nor is the 
leaſt trace of vegetation to be diſco- 
ered. It is the habitation of cold 
and filence! When I reflected that 
Dr. Paccard and his guide, Jacques 
Balmat, who firit vitited theſe de- 
farts, arrived here at the decline of 
the day, without ſhelter, without aſ- 
ſiſtance, and wholly ignorant where 
or how they were to paſs the night, 
without even the certainty that it 
was poſſible for men to exiſt in the 


places they had undertaken to viſit, 
and yet that they were able to pur- 
ſue their journey with unremitted 
intrepidity, I could not but admire 
their ſtrength and courage. 

„My guides were ſo firmly pre- 


poſſeſſed with the fear of cold, that 
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they ſhut up every aperture of the 
tent with the utmoſt exactneſs, ſo 
that I ſaffered very conſider. b 
from the heat, and the vitiated an 
which had become highly noxious, 
from the breaths of ſo many people 
in a ſmall room. I was frequently 
obliged, in the courſe of the night 
to go out of the tent, in order to te. 
heve my breathing, The moon 
ſhone with the brighteſt ſplendor, in 
the midſt of a ſky as black as ebony, 
Jupiter, rayed like the ſun, aroſe 
trom behind the mountaia in the 
eaſt, The light of theſe luminaries 
was reflected from the white plain, 
or rather baſon, in which we were 
ſituated, and, dazzling, eclipſed 
every ſtar, except thoſe of the ff 
and ſecond magnitude, 
“At length we compoſed our. 
ſelves to ſleep. We were, however, 
ſoon awakened by the noile cf an 
immenſe mals of ſnow C avalancbe), 
which had fallen down from the top 
of the mountain, and covered part 
of the ſlope over which we were to 
climb the next day.“ 
As they were obliged to melt a 
great quantity of ſnow, and prepare 
many neceſſaries for their farther 
progreſs in their journey, it was late 
the next morning before they took 
their departure. M. de Sauſſure 
continues his narrative to this et- 
fect : | 
« We began our aſcent to tb 
third and laſt plain, and then turned 
to the left, in our way to the higheſt 
rock, which is on the eaſt part of 
the ſummit. 'The aſcent . here 
very ſteep, being about 39 degrees 
:nclined the [EIT and bonnd- 
ed on each fide by precipices. The 
ſurface of the ſnow was ſo hard 
and ſlippery, that our pioneers were 
obliged to hew out their footſteps 


with hatchets. Thus we were two 
hours 


honrs in 2 hill of about 
530 yards high. Having arrived at 
dais laſt rock, we turned to the weſt- 
ward, and climbed the laſt aſcent, 
whoſe height is about 300 yards, 
and its inclination ahout 28 or 29 
degrees. On this peak the atmo- 
ſphere 15 ſo rare, that a man's 
treugth is exhauſted with the leaſt 
fatigue, When we came near the 
top, 1 could not walk fifteen or ſix- 
teen Reps without ſtopping to take 
breach ; and I frequently perceived 
myſelf ſo faint, that I was under the 
neceſity of fitting down, from time 


covered my breath, I feltmy ftrength 
reneved, All my guides experi- 
enced fimilar ſenſations, in propor- 
tion to their reſpective conſtitutions. 
We arrived at the ſummit of Mont- 
Blanc at 11 o'clock in the forenoon. 

« My attention was firſt directed 
toward Chamouni, where I knew my 
wife and her two fiſters were anxi- 
oully obſerving, with a teleſcope, 
my motions through theſe airy regi- 
ons; and it was with the utmoſt de- 
light that I diſcovered a flag, which 
they had agreed to hoiſt at the mo- 
ment they qhould perceive that I 
had gained the top of the mountain. 
t convinced me that their appre- 
henfions for my ſafety were re- 
moved. 

** | now enjoyed the grand ſpec- 
tacle which was under my eyes. A 
thin vapour, ſuſpended in the infe- 
nor regions of the air, deprived me 
ot the diſtinct view of the loweſt and 
moſt remote objects, ſuch as the 
plains of France and Lombardy ; 
but 1 did not ſo much regret this loſs, 
ünce I ſaw, with remarkable clear- 
nels, what I principally wiſhed to 
ſee, viz. the aſſemblage of thoſe 
high ridges, with the true form and 


btu2tions of which I had long been 


to time; and in proportion as I re- 
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deſirous of becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted. I could ſcarce believe my 
eyes. I thought myſelf in a dream 
when I ſaw, below my feet, ſo many 
majeſtic peaks, eſpecially the Nee- 
dles, the Midi, Argentiere, and 
Geant, whoſe baſes had proved fo 
difficult and dangerous of acceſs. I 
obtained a perfect knowledge of 
their proportion to, and conneQion 
with, each other ; of their form and 
ſtructure; and a ſingle view removed 
more doubts, and afforded more in- 
formation, than whole years of 
ſtudy. | 

„While I was thus employed. 
my guides pitched my tent, and 
were fixing the apparatus for the ex- 
periments I had propoſed to make 
on boiling water ; but when I came 
to ditpoſe my inſtruments for that 
purpoſe, I was obliged, almoſt at 
every inſtant, to deſiſt from my la- 
bours, and turn all my thoughts to 
the means of reſpiration, When it 
is conſidered, that 'the mercury in 


the barometer was no higher than 16 


inches and a line (17-145 inches 
Engliſh), and that this air had con- 
ſequently little more than half the 
denfity of that on the plains, the 
breathing muſt neceſſarily be in- 
creaſed, in order to cauſe, in a given 
time, the paſſage of a ſufficient 
quantity of air through the lungs. 
The frequency of reſpiration in- 
creaſed the circulation of the blood, 
more eſpecially as the arteries on the 
ſurface of the body had not the preſ- 
ſure they were uſually accuſiomed 
to. We were all in a feveriſh ſtate, 
as will be ſeen in the ſequel. 
While I remained perfectly ſtill, 
I experienced but little uneafineſs 
more than a ſlight oppreſſion about 
my heart; but, on the ſmalleſt bo- 
dily exertion, or when I fixed my 
attention on any objed for ſome mo- 
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ments together, and particularly 
when I preſſed my cheſt in the act of 
ſtooping, I was obliged to reſt and 
pant for two or three minutes. My 
uides were in a timilar condition. 
We had no appetite ; and our pro- 
viſions, which were all frozen, were 
not well calculated to excite it: nor 
had we any inclination for wine or 
brandy, which increaſed our indiſ- 
poſition, moſt probably by accele- 
rating the circulation of the blood. 

Nothing but freſh water re- 
lieved us; and much time and 
trouble were neceſſary to procure 
this article, as we could have no 
ether than melted ſnow. 

« I remained on the ſummit till 
half paſt three; and though I did 
not loſe a ſingle moment, 1 was not 
able to make all thoſe experiments, 
in four hours and an half, which I have 
frequently done in leſs than three 
on the ſea- ſide. However I made, 
with great exactneſs, thoſe which 
were moſt eſſential. 

We returned much eaſier than 
I could have expected, ſince in de- 
ſcending, we did not experience 
any bad effects from the compreſſion 
of the thorax ; our reſpiration was 
not impeded, and we were not under 
the neceſũty of reſting, in order to 
recover our breath and ſtrength. 
The road down to the fir ſt plain was, 
nevertheleſs, by no means agreeable, 
on account of the great dechivity 
and the ſun, ſhining ſo brigkt on the 
tops of the precipices below us, 
made.ſo dazzling an appearance, 
that it required a good head to avoid 
growing giddy from the proſpect. 

e pitched our tent again on the 
ſnow, though we were more than 
four hundred yards below our laſt 
night's encampment, I was here 
convinced that it was the rarity of 


the air, and not the fatigue of the 
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journey, that had incommoded us on 
the ſummit of the mountain, other. 
wiſe we ſhould not have found cur. 
ſelves ſo well, and fo able to attack 
our ſupper with a gcod appetite, [ 
could now alſo make my meteorglo. 
gical obſervations without any in. 
convenience. I am perſuaded that 
the indiſpoſition, in conſequence of 
the rarity of the atmoſphere, is dif. 
fereat in different people. For my 
own part, I felt no inconvenience at 
the height of 4000 yards, or nearly 
two miles and a quarter; but | be. 
gan to be much affected when I 
higher in the atmoſphere. 
++ The next day we found that the 
ice-valley which we had pailed cn 
our firſt day's journey, had under. 
gone a conſiderable change, from 
the heat of the two preceding days, 
and that it was much more dificalt 
to paſs than it had been in ovr af. 
cent. We were obliged to godown 
a declivity of ſnow, of no Jels than 
co degrees of inclination, in order 
to avoid a chaſm which had hap- 
pened during our expedition. We 
at length got down as low as the firl 
eminence on the ſide, about halt at- 
ter nine, and were perzectly happy 
to find ourielves on a foundation 
which we were ſure would not give 
way under our feet.” ; 

M. de Sauſſure concludes this part 
of his account by informing vs, that 
he and his party returned to the pri- 
ory by dinner-time,—all ſafe and 
well. | ; 

The meteorological obſervauons 
follow the hiſtory of the journey : 
they are abridged, but the author 
promiſes a full and circumſtantial 
explanation of them in the 3d vo- 
lume of his Travels. ; 

From the preſent narratite we 
learn, that the ne Nate m_ 

at f arly horizontal, 
tain is a ridge, nearly hing 
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hing eaſt and welt : the ſlope, at 
each extremity , is inclined from 28 
to zo degrees, the ſouth fide between 
1c and 20, and the north about 45 
or 50, This ridge is ſo narrow, as 
{carcely to allow two people to walk 
: breaſt, eſpecially at the weſt end, 
where it reſembles the roof of a 
hoſe, It is wholly covered with 
ſnow; nor is any bare rock to be 
ſeen within 150 yards of the top. 
The ſurſace of the ſnow 1s ſcaly, and, 
in ſome places, covered with an icy 
cruſt, under which the ſnow is duſty 
znd without conſiſtence. The higheſt 
rocks are all granites ; thoſe on the 
eat fice are mixed with ſteatites 
thoſe on the ſouth and the weſt con- 
tain a large quantity of ſchoerl, 
and a little lapis corneus. Some of 
them, eſpecially thoſe on the eaſt, 
which are about 150 yards below the 
ſummit, ſeem to have been lately 
fhivered with lightning. 

M. de Sauſſure ſaw no animals on 
the mountain, except two butterflies, 


which he ſuppoſes muſt have been 


iriven thither by the wind. Lichens 
ne the only vegetables which are 
found on the more elevated parts of 
taeſe mountains: the filene acaulis, 
which grows in great quantities on 
the lower parts, diſappears at the 
height of about two miles above the 
level of the ſea,” 


r 
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Advice te a Neau- married Man. By 
A. Thrale, now Mrs. Piozzi. 


* T RECEIVED the news of your 

marriage with infinite delight, 
and hope that the ſincerity with 
which | wiſh your happineſs, may 
excuſe the liberty I take in giving 
you a few rules whereby more cer- 
tainly to obtain it. I ſee you ſmile 
* my wrong-headed kindneſs, and, 
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refleting on the charms of your 
bride, cry out in a rapture, that you 
are happy enough without my rules. 
I know you are; but after one of 
the. forty years, which I hope you 
will paſs pleaſingly together, are 
over, this letter may come in turn, 
and rules for felicity may not be 
found unneceſſary, however ſome of 
them may appear impracticable. 
Could that kind of love be kept 
alive through the marriage ſtate, 
which makes the charm of a ſingle 
one, the ſovereign good would no 
longer be ſought for; in the union 
of two faithful lovers it would be 
found : but reaſon ſhews us that this 
is impoſſible, and experience in- 


forms us that it never was ſo; we 


muſt preſerve it as long, and ſupply 
it as happily as we can. 

When your preſent violence of 
paſſion ſubſides, however, and a 
more cool and tranquil affection 
takes its place, be not haſty to cen- 
ſure yourielf as indifferent, or to la- 
ment yourſelf as unhappy; you have 
loſt that only which it was impoſſi- 
ble to retain, and it were graceleſs 
amid the pleaſures of a proſperous 
ſummer to regret the bloſſoms of a 
tranſient ſpring. Neither unwarily 
condemn your bride's inſipidity till 
you have recollected that no object 
however ſublime, no ſounds how- 
ever charming, can continue to 
tranſport us with delight when. they 
no longer ſtrike us with novelty. 
The Kill to renovate the powers of 
pleaſing are ſaid indeed to be poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſome women in an eminent 
degree, but the artifices of maturity 
are ſeldom ſeen to adorn the inno- 
cence of youth ; you have made 
your choice, and ought to approve 
It. 

Satiety follows quickly upon the 
heels of poſſeſſion; and to be happy. 

L 3 w 
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we, muſt always have ſomething in 
view. The perſon of your lady is 
already all your own, and will not 
grow more pleaſing in your eyes, I 
oubt, though the reſt of your ſex 
will think her handſomer for theſe 
dozen years. Turn therefore all 
your attention to her mind, which 
will daily grow brighter by poliſh- 
ing. Study ſome eaſy ſcience toge- 
ther, and acquire a ſimilarity of 
taſtes while you enjoy a community 
of pleaſures. You will by this 
means have many images in com- 
mon, and be freed from the neceſ- 
ſity of ſe parating to find amuſement. 
Nothing is ſo dangerous to wedded 
love as the poſſibility of either be- 
ing happy out of the company of the 
other; endeavour therefore to ce- 
ment the preſent intimacy on every 
ſide; let your wife never be kept 
ignorant of your income, your ex- 
N your friendſhips, or aver- 
ions; let her know your very faults, 
but make them amiable by your vir- 
tues; conſider all concealment as a 
breach of fidelity; let her never 
have any thing to find out in your 
character, and remember, that from 
the moment one of the partners 
turns ſpy ** the other, they have 
commenced a ſtate of hoſtility. 
Seek not for happineſs in ſingu- 
larity; and dread a refinement of 
wiſdom as a deviation into folly. 
Liſten not to thoſe ſages who adviſe 
you always to ſcorn the counſel of a 
woman, and if you comply with her 
requeſts pronounce you to be wife- 
ridden. Think not any privation, 
except of poſitive evil, an excel- 
lence, and do not congratulate your- 
{elf that your wife is not a learned 
lady, that ſhe never touches a card, 
or is wholly ignorant how to make 
a pudding. Cards, cookery, and 


learning, are all good in their 
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amends by the attention of others 


places, and may all be uſed yg 
advantage. 

With regard to expence, I can 
only obſerve that the money laid 
out in the purchaſe of diſtinction i; 
ſeldom or ever profitably employed, 
We live in an age when ſplendid 
furniture and glittering equipage 
are grown too common to catch the 
notice of the meaneſt ſpectator, and 
for the greater ones, they only re- 
gard our waſteful folly with ſilent 
contempt, or open indignation, 
This may perhaps be a diſpleaſing 
reflection, but the following confi. 
deration ought to make amends, 
'The age we hve in, pays, I think, 
peculiar attention to the higher dif. 
tinctions of wit, knowledge, and 
virtue, to which we may more ſafe. 
ly, more cheaply, and more honour. 
ably aſpire. 'The giddy flirt of 
quality frets at the reſpect ſhe ſees 
paid to Lady Edgecumbe, and the 
gay dunce fits pining for a partner, 
while Jones the orientaliſt leads up 
the ball. 

I ſaid that the perſon of your la- 
dy would not grow more pleaſing to 
you, but pray let her never ſuſpect 
that it grows leſs ſo; that a woman 
will pardon an affront to her under- 
ſtanding much ſooner than one to 
her perſon is well known; nor will 
any of us contradict the aſſertion, 
All our attainments, all our arts, } 
are employed to gain and keep the 
heart of man; and what mortifica- 
tion can exceed the diſappointment, 
if the end be not obtained? There 
is no reproof however pointed, no 
puniſhment however ſevere, that a 
woman of ſpirit will not prefer to 
neglect; and if ſhe can endure 1 
without complaint, it only proves 
that ſhe means to make herſelf 


for che ſlights of her huſband. "> 
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his, and for every reaſon, it behoves 
a married man not to let his polite- 
gels fail, though his ardour may 
abate, but to retain at leaſt that ge- 
neral civility towards his own lady 
which he is ſo willing to pay to 
every other, and not ſhew a wife of 
eighteen or twenty years old, that 
every man in company can treat 
her with more complaiſance than he, 
who ſo often vowed to her eternal 
fondneſs. 

It is not my opinion that a young 
voman ſhould be indulged in every 
wild wiſh of her gay heart or giddy 
head ; but contradiction may be 
ſoſtened by domeſtic kindneſs, and 
quiet pleaſures ſubſtituted in the 
place of noiſy ones. Public amuſe. 
ments are not indeed ſo expenſive 
as is fometimes imagined, but they 
tend to alienate the minds of mar- 
ried pzople from each other. A 
well-choſen ſociety of friends and 
acquaintance, more eminent for vir- 
tue and good ſenſe than for gaiety 
and ſplendor, where the converſa- 
tion of the day may afford comment 
for the evening, ſeems the moſt ra- 
tional pleaſure this great town can 
afford ; and to this, a game at cards 
now and then gives an additional 
reliſh, 

That your own ſuperiority ſhould 
always be ſeen, but never felt, ſeems 
an excellent general rule. A wife 
ſhould outſhine her huſband in no- 
thing, not even in her dreſs, —If ſhe 
happens to have a taſte for the trif- 
ling diſtinction that finery can con- 
ſer, ſuffer her not for a moment to 
fancy, when ſhe appears in public, 
that Sir Edward or the Colonel are 
finer gentlemen than her huſband. 
The bane of married happineſs 
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been, that finding themlelves "unfit 
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among the city men in general has 
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for polite life, they transferred their 
vanity to their ladies, dreſſed them 
up gaily, and ſent them out a gal- 
lanting, while the good man was to 
regale with port wine or rum punch, 
perhaps among mean companions, 
after the compting-houſe was ſhut : 
this practice produced the ridicule 
thrown on them in all our comedies 
and novels fince commerce began 
to proſper. But now that I am fo 
near the ſubject, a word or two on 
jealouſy may not be amiſs; for 
though not a failing of the preſent 
age's growth, yet the ſeeds of it are 
too certainly ſown in every warm 
boſom for us to neglect it as a fault 
of no conſequence, If you are ever 
tempted to be jealous, watch your 
wife narrowly—but never teaze her; 
tell her your jealouſy, but conceal 
your ſuſpicion; let her, in ſhort, be 
ſatisfied that it is only your odd 
temper, and even troubleſome at- 
tachment, that makes you follow 
her ; but let her not dream that you 
ever doubted ſeriouſly of her virtue 
even for a moment. If ſhe is diſ- 
poſed towards jealouſy of you, let 
me beieech you to be always expli- 
cit with her and never myſterious : 
be above delighting in her pain, of 
all things—nor do your bufineſs 
nor pay your viſits with an air of 
concealment, when all you are doing 
might as well be proclaimed per- 
haps in the pariſh veſtry. But I will 
hope better than this of your tender- 


neſs and of your virtue, and will re- 


leaſe you from a lecture you have ſo 
little need of, unleſs your extreme 
youth and my uncommon regard 
will excuſe it. And now farewell; 
make my kindeſt compliments to 
your wife, and be happy in propor- 
tion as happineſs is wiſhed you by, 
Dear Sir, &c.“ 
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The following Allegory ſome Time ago 
appeared in a Philadelphia News- 
paper; and is ſaid to come from the 
Pen of the celebrated Doctor Frank- 
lin“. 


« FN a dream thought myſelf in 

a ſolitary temple. i ſaw a 
kind of phantom coming towards 
me, but as he drew near, his form 
expanded and became more than 
human; his robe hung majeſtically 
down to his feet; ſix wings whiter 
than ſnow, whoſe extremitics were 
edged with gold, covered a part of 
his body : then I ſaw him quit his 
material ſubſtance, which he had 
put on not to terrify me; his body 
was cf all the colours in the rain- 
bow. He took me by the hair, and 
I was ſenſible I was travelling in the 
#therial plains without any dread, 
with the rapidity of an arrow ſent 
from a bow drawn by a ſupple and 
nervous arm. 

A thouſand glowing orbs rolled 
beneath me: but I could only caſt 
a rapid glance on all thoſe globes 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſtriking colours 
with which they were diverſified. 

] now ſuddenly perceived ſo beau- 
tiful, ſo flouriſhing, ſo fertile a coun- 
try, that I conceived a ſtrong deſire 
to alight upon it. My wiſhes were 
inſtantly gratified; I felt myſelf 
gently landed on its ſurface, where 
I was ſurrounded by a balmy at- 
moſphere. I found myſelf repoſed 
at the dawn, on the ſoft verdant 
graſs, I ſtretched out my arms, in 
token of gratitude, to my celeſtial 
guide, who pointed to a reſplendent 
ſun, towards which ſwiftly riſing, he 
diſappeared iu the luminous body. 

I roſe, and imagined myſelf to be 
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tranſported into the garden of Eden 
Every thing inſpired my ſoul uit 
ſoſt tranquillity. The moſt proſound 
peace covered this new globe; ga. 
ture was raviſhing and incotrupti. 
ble here, and a delicious freſhneſs ex. 
panded my ſenſe to extaſy; a ſweet 
odour accompanied the air] breath. 
ed; my heart, which beat with an 
unuſual power, was immerged in a 
ſea of rapture ; while pleafure, like 
a pure and immortal light, penetrat. 
ed the inmoſt rec-iles of my ſoul. 

The inhabitants of this happy 
country came to meet me; and af. 
ter ſaluting me they tcok me by the 
hand. Their noble countenances 
inſpired confidence and reſpe& ; in- 
nocence and happineſs were depict. 
ed in their looks; they often liftcd 
their eyes towards heaven, and az 
often uttered a name which I after. 
wards knew to be that of the Eter. 
nal, while their cheeks were moit. 
ened with the tears of gratitude. 

I experienced great emotion 
while I converied with theſe ſub- 
lime beings.. They poured out their 
hearts with the moſt fincere tender- 
neſs; and the voice of reaſon, moſt 
majeſtic, and no leſs melting, was, 
at the ſame time, conveyed to my 
enraptured ear. 

I ſoon perceived this abode was 
totally different from that which I 
bad left. A divine impulſe made 
me fly into their arms ;—l bowed 
my knees to them; but being raiſed 
up in the moſt endearing manner, 
I was preſſed to the boſoms that en- 
cloſed ſuch excellent hearts, and | 
conceived a preſentiment of celeſtial 
amity, of that amity which united 
their ſouls, and formed the greatelh 
portion of their felicity. 


* The death of Dr. Franklin, ſince the inſertien of this Allegory, has been an- 


nounced to the public, 


The 
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The angel of darkneſs, with all 
his artifice, was never able to diſco- 
ver the entrance into this world! 
Notwithſtanding his ever-watchful 
malice, he never found out the 
means to ſpread his poiſon over this 
happy globe. Anger, envy, and 

ide, were there unknown; the 
happineſs of one appeared the hap- 
[neſs of all! an ecſtatic tranſport 
inceſſantly elevating their ſouls at 
the fight of the magnificent and 
bountitul hand that collected over 
their heads the moſt aſtoniſhing pro- 
digics of the creation. 

* . 

The lovely morning, with her 
kumid ſaffron wings, diſtilled the 
pearly dew from the ſhrubs and 
fowers, and the rays of the riſing 
{:n multiplied the moſt enchanting 
colours, when I perceived a wood 
embelliſhed by the opening dawn, 

The youth of both ſexes there 
ſent forth hymns of adoration to- 
wards heaven, and were filled at the 
ſame time with the grandeur and 


majeily of God, which rolled almoſt, 


vitbly over their heads; for in this 
world of innocence, he vouchſafed 
to manifeſt himſelf by means un- 
Known to our weak underſtandings. 

A!l things announced his auguſt 
preſence, the ſerenity of the air, the 
ces of the flowers, the brilliancy 
of the inſects, a kind of univerſal 
ſenſibility ſpread over all beings, 
aud which vivified bodies that ſeem - 
ed the leaſt ſuſceptible of it, every 
tiing bore the appearance of ſenti- 
ment; and the birds ſtopped in the 
wilt of their flight, as if attentive 
tothe affecting modulations of their 
volces. : 

But no pencil can expreſs the ra- 
niing countenance of the young 
beauties whoſe boſoms breathed love. 
no can deſcribe that love of which 


we have not any idea, that Tove for 
which we have no name, that love, 
the lot of pure intelligent beings, 
divine love, which they only can 
conceive and feel? The tongue of 
man, incapable, muſt be ſilent !l— 
The remembrance of this enchaat- 
ing place ſuſpends at this moment 
all the faculties of my ſoul. 

The ſan was rifing—the pencil 
falls from my hand.—Oh, Thom 
ſon, never did your Muſe view ſuch 
a ſun !/—What a world, and what 
magnificent order! I trod, with 
regret, on the flowery plants, en- 
dued, like that which we call ſenſi- 
tive, with a quick and lively feel- 
ing; they bent under my foot, on- 
ly to riſe with more brilliancy : the 
fruit gentlydropped,on the firſt touch, 
from the complying branch, and 
had ſcarcely gratified the palate when 
the delicious ſenſation of its juices 
was felt glowing in every vein: 
the eye, more piercing, ſparkled 
with uncom mon luſtre; the ear was 
more lively; the heart, which ex- 
panded itſeif all over nature, ſeemed 
to poſſeſs and enjoy its fertile ex- 
tent: the univerſal enjoyment did 
not diſturb any individual ; for 
union multiplied their delights, and 
they eſteemed themſelves leis happy 
in their own fruitian than in the 
happineſs of others. 

This ſun did not reſemble the 
comparative paleneſs and weaknels 
which illuminates our gloomy, ter- 
reſtrial priſon; yet the eye could 
bear to gaze on it, and, in a man- 


ner, plunge itſelf in a kind of ec- 
ſtacy in its mild and pure light: it 


enlivened at once the ſight and the 
underſtanding, and even penetrated 
the ſoul. The bodies of thoſe for- 
tunate perſons became, as it were, 
tranſparent ; while each read in bis 

brother's 
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brother's heart the ſentiments of af- 
fability and tenderneſs with which 
himſelf was affected. 

There darted from the leaves of 
all the ſhrubs that the planet en- 
lightened, a luminous matter which 
reſembled, at a diſtance, all the co- 
Jours of the rainbow ; its orb, which 
was never eclipſed, was crowned 
with ſparkling rays that the daring 

riſm of Newton could not divide, 
When this planet ſet, fix brilliant 
moons floated in the atmoſphere ; 
their progreſſion, in different orbits, 
each night formed a new exhibition. 
The multitude of ſtars, which ſeem 
to us as if ſcattered by chance, were 
here ſeen in their true point of view, 
and the order of the univerſe ap- 
peared in all its pomp and ſplen- 
dor. 

In this happy country, when a 
man gave way to fleep, his body, 
which had none of the properties of 
terreſtrial elements, gave no oppo- 
fition to the ſou}, but contemplated 
in a viſion, bordering on reality, the 
lucid region, the throne of the Eter- 
nal, to which it was ſoon to be ele- 
vated. Men awaked from a light 
ſlumber without perturbation or un- 
eaſineſs; enjoying futurity by a 
forcible ſentiment of immortality, 
being intoxicated with the image 
of an approaching felicity, exceeding 
that which they alreadyenjoyed. 

Grief, the fatal reſult of the 1m- 
perfect ſenſibility of our rude frames, 
was unknown to theſe innocent men; 
a light ſenſation warned them of the 
objects that could hurt them; and 
nature removed them from the dan- 
ger, as a tender mother would gent- 
ly draw her child by the hand from 
a pitfal. | 

I breathed more freely 1n this 
habitation of joy and concord ; my 


exiſtence became moſt valuable 4 
me: but in proportion as the charn 
which ſurrounded me were lively 
the greater was my ſorrow when ny 
ideas returned to the globe I hal 
quitted. All the calamities of the 
human race united as in one point 
to overwhelm my heart, and | ex. 
claimed piteoufly—** Alas! the 
world I inhabited formerly fe. 
*« ſembled yours; but peace, in- 1 
*© nocence, chaſte pleaſures ſoon 
«« vaniſhed, —Why was I not born 
among you? What a contra 
Ihe earth that was my ſorrowful 
* abode is inceſſantly filled with 
«« tears and ſighs: there the ſmaller 
„ number opprels the greater; the 
«« dæmon of property infects what 
«« he touches, and what he covets, 
Gold is there a god, and they 
« ſacrifce on his altar, love, hu- 
«© manity, and the moſt valuable 
« virtues. 

„ Shudder, you that hear me! 
«« The greateſt enemy man has is 
*« nan; his chiefs are his tyrants; 
* they make all things bend under 
the yoke of their pride or their 
t caprice; the chains of oppreflion 
are in a manner extended from 
pole to pole: a monſter who al- 
«« {umes the maſque of glory, makes 
« Jawful whatever is moſt horrible, 
violence and murder. Since the 
«« fatal invention of an inflamma- 
«© ble powder, no mortal can ſay, 
«© 'To-merrow I ſhall repoſe in 
e peace; to- morrow the arm of 
5 deſpotiſm will not cruſh my head; 
«« —to-morrow dreadful ſorrow will 
«© not grind my bones ;—to-mo0r- 
« row the wailings of an vlelels 
« deſpair, proceeding from a dil- 
6 treſſed heart, will not eſcape my 
« lips, and tyranny bury me alive 
« as in a ſtone coffin 

« Oh, 


A 
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len 


„ Oh, my brethren! weep, 
« weep over us! We are not only 
« ſurrounded with chains and exe- 
« cutioners, but are moreover de- 
« pendant on the ſeaſons, the ele- 
« ments, and the meaneſt inſects. 
„ All nature rebels againſt us; 
« and even if we ſubdue her, ſhe 
« makes us pay dearly for the be- 
« nefits our labour forces from her. 
« The bread we eat is earned by 


« brow; then greedy men come 
« and plunder us, to ſquander it on 
« their idle favourites, 

« Weep, weep with me, my 
« brethren! Hatred purſues us; 
« revenge ſharpens its poniard in 


« and even deprives us of the 
« power of making our defence ; 
« the object of friendſhip betrays 
« our confidence, and forces us to 
« curſe this otherwiſe conſolatory 
« ſentiment. We muſt live in the 
« midſt of all the ſtrokes of wick- 
« edneſs, error, pride, and folly.”? 
Whilſt my heart gave a free 
courſe to my complaints, I ſaw a 
band of ſhining ſeraphs deſcending 
from heaven; on which ſhouts of 
joy were immediately ſent forth 
irom the whole race of theſe fortu- 
nate beings. As I gazed with 
atoniſhment, I was accoſted by an 
eld man, who ſaid, ** Farewel, my 
friend! the moment of our death 
* draws near; or rather, that of a 
* new life. The miniſters of the 
God of clemency are come to 
« take us from this earth; we are 
going todwell in a world of ſtill 
greater perfection.“ Why, 
father,“ ſaid I, “ are you, then, 
* ſtrangers to the agonies of death, 


* the anguiſh, the pain, the dread, 


« our tears and the ſweat of our 


« the dark; calumny brands us, 
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Which accompany us in our laſt 


«« moments?“ 

“ Yes, my child,” he replied, 
«« theſe angels of the Higheſt come 
«« at ſtated periods, and carry us 
*« all away, opening to us the road 
© to anew world, of which we have 
« an idea by the undoubted con- 
5 viction of the unlimited bounty 
« and magnificence of the Crea- 
« we” 

A chearful glow was immediate- 
ly ſpread over their countenances g 
their brows already ſeemed crowned 
with immortal ſplendor; they ſprang 
lightly from the earth in my fight ; 
I preſſed the ſacred hand of each for 
the laſt time, while with a ſmile 
they held out the other to the ſeraph, 
who had ſpread his wings to carry 
them to heaven. 

They aſcended all at once, like 
a flock of beautiful ſwans, that tak- 
ing flight raiſe themſelves with ma- 
jeſtic rapidity over the tops of our 
higheſt palaces. I gazed with ſad- 


- neſs; my eye followed them in the 


air, until their venerable heads 
were loſt in the filver clouds, and L 
remained alone on this magnificent 
deſerted land. 

I perceived I was not yet fitted 
to dwell in it, and wiſhed to return 
to this unfortunate world of expia- 
tion: thus the animal eſcaped from 
his keeper returns, following the 
track of his chain, with a mild 
aſpect, and enters his priſon, A- 
waking, the illuſion was diſpelled, 
which it is beyond the power of my 
weak tongue or pen todeſcribe in its 
full ſplendor : but this illuſion I ſhall 
for ever cheriſh ; and, ſupported by 
the foundation of hope, I will pre- 
ſerve it until death in the inmoſt 
receſſes of my ſoul.” 


Obyervation 
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Obſervations upon the Paſſions, ad- 
dreſſed to the Ladies. — From the 


Oblerver, being a Collection of 


Moral, Literary, and Familar E 
Jays. 


«© THIN the ladics will not 

accuſe me of buſying myſelf 
in impertinent remarks upon their 
dreſs and attire, for indeed 1t 1s not 
to their perſons my ſervices are de- 
voted, but to their minds: if I can 
add to them any thing ornamental], 
or take from them any thing un- 
becoming, I ſhall gain my wiſh; 
the reſt ] ſhall leave to their milli- 
ners and mantua-makers. 

Now 1f I have any merit with 
them for not intruding upon their 
toilets, let them ſhew me ſo much 
complaiſance, as not to read this 
paper, whilſt they are engaged in 
thoſe occupations, which I have 
never before interrupted ; for as 1 
intend to talk with them a little 
metaphyſically, I would not wiſh to 
divide their attention, nor ſhall I 
be contented with leſs than the 
whole. 


[ 


In the firſt place I muſt tell them, 


gentle though they be, that human 
nature is ſubject to a variety of 
paſſions; ſome of theſe are virtuous 
paſſions, ſome on the contrary I am 
Afraid are evil; there are however 
a number of intermediate propenſi- 
ties, moſt of which might alſo be 
termed paſſions, which by the pro- 

r influence of reaſon may become 
very uſeful allies to any one fingle 
virtue, when in danger of being 
overpowered by a hoſt of foes: at 
the ſame time they are as capable 
of being kidnapped by the enemies 
of reaſon, and, when ealiſted in 
the ranks of the inſurgents, ſeldom 
fail to turn the fate of the battle, 


4 


and commit dreadful hayock in che 
peaceful quarters of the invaded 
virtue. It is apparent then that all 
theſe intermediate propenſities are 
a kind of balancing powers, which 
ſeem indeed to hold a neutrality in 
moral affairs, but, holding it with 
arms in their hands, cannot he ſup. 
poſed to remain impartial ſpecta. 
tors of the fray, and therefore muſt 
be either with us, or againſt us. 

I ſhall make myſelf better vn. 
derſtood when I proceed to inſtance 
them, and I will begin with that, 
which has been called the univerſal 
paſſion, The love of Fame. 

I preſume no lady will difavoy 
this propenſity ; I would not wih 
her to attempt it ; let her examine 
it however; let her firſt enquire to 
what point it is likely to carry her 
before ſhe commits herſelf to it's 
conduct: if it is to be her guide to 
that fame only, which excels in 
faſhionable diſſipation, figures in the 
firit circles of the gay world, and is 
the loaditone to attract every liber- 
tine of high life into the ſphere of 
it's activity, it is a traiterous guide, 
and is ſeducing her to a precipice, 
that will ſooner or later be the 
grave of her happineſs: on the con- 
trary, if it propoſes to avoid theſe 
dangerous purſuits, and recom- 
mends a progreſs through paths leis 
tempting to the eye perhaps, but 
terminated by ſubſtantial comſorts, 
ſhe may ſecurely follow a propen- 
ſity, which cannot miſlead her, and 
indulge a paſlion, which will be the 
moving ſpring of all her actions, 
and but for which her nature would 
want energy, and her character be 
no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed than by 
avoidance of vice without the grace 
and merit of any poſitive virtue. 
I can hardly ſuppoſe, if it was put 


to a lady's choice at her outſet 15 
1 
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bee which kind of fame ſhe would 
de diſtinguiſhed for, good or evil, 
but that ſhe would at once prefer 
the good; 1 muſt believe ſhe would 
AEnowledge more gratification in 
being ſignalized as the beſt wife, 
he bet mother, the moſt exemplary 
woman of ber time, than in being 
pointed out in all circles ſhe fre- 

:2nt5 as the moſt faſhionable rake, 
the beſt· dreſſed voluptuary in the 
nation : if this be rightly conjec- 
tured, why will not every woman, 
who has her choice to make, direct 
der ambition to thoſe objects, which 
will give her molt ſatisfaction, when 
Attained? there can be no reaſon 
but becauſe it impoſes on her ſome 
ſelf.denials by the way, which the 
bas not fortitude to ſurmount ; and 
it is plain ſhe does not love fame 
well enough to be at much pains in 
acquiring it; her ambition does not 
reach at noble objects, her paſſion 
for celebrity is no better than that 
of a buffoon's, who for the vanity 
of being conſpicuous ſubmits to be 
contemptible. 

Friendſip is a word which has a 
very captivating ſound, but is by 
no means of a decided quality; it 
may be friend or foe as reaſon and 
truc judgment ſhall determine for 
it. If | were to decry all female 
friendſhips in the lump it might 
ſeem a harſh ſentence, and yet it 
will ſeriouſly behove every parent 
to kcep ſtrict watch over this pro- 
penlity in the early movements of 
the female mind. I am not diſ- 
pcl:4 to expatiate upon it's dangers 
very particularly; they are ſuffi- 
cizatly known to people of ex- 
peri-nce and diſcretion ; but at- 
tachments muſt be ſtemmed in their 
beginnings; keep off correſpondents 
rom your daughters as you would 
Kecp off the peſtilence: romantic 
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miſſes, ſentimental noveliſts and 
ſcribbling pedants overturn each 
other's heads with ſuch eternal rhap- 
ſodies about friendſhip, and rene 
upon nonſenſe with ſuch an affecta- 
tion of enthuſiaſm, that if it has 
not been the parent's ſtudy to take 
early precautions againſt all ſuch 
growing propenũties, it will be in 
vain to oppole the torrent, when it 
carries all before it and overwhcims 
the paſſions with its force. 

Senſibility is a mighty favourite 
with the fair ſex; it is an amiable 
friend or a very dangerous foe to 
virtue : let the female, who pro- 
feſles it, be careful how ſhe makes 
too full a diſplay of her weakneſs ; 
for this is ſo very »ft and intinuat- 
ing a propenſi.y, that it will be 
found in moſt f:male gloſſaries as a 
2838 term for love itſelf; in 
act it is little elſe than the ame- 
de- guerre, which that inſidious ad- 
venturer takes upon him in all firſt 
approaches; the paſs-word in all 
thoſe ſkxirmiſhing experiments, which 


- young people make upon each 


other's affections, before they pro- 
ceed to plainer declarations; it is 
the whetſtone, upon which love 
ſharpens and prepares his arrows : 
if any lady makes a certain ſhow of 
ſenhibility in company with her ad- 
mirer, he muſt be a very dull fel- 
low, if he does not know how to 
turn the weapon from himſelf to 
her. Now ſenſibility aſſumes a dif- 
ferent character when it is taken 
into the ſervice of benevolence, or. 
made the centinel of modeity ; in 
one caſe it gives the ſpriog to pity, 
in the other the alarm to diſcre- 
tion; but whenever it aſtails the 
heart by ſoit ſeduction to beſtow 
that pity and relief, which diſcre. 
tion does not warrant and purity 
ought not to grant, it ſhould be 

treated 
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treated as a renegado and a ſpy, 
which under the maſk of charity 
would 1mpoſe upon credulity for the 
vileſt purpoſes, and betray the heart 
by flattering it to it's ruin. 

Vanity is a paſſion, to which 1 
think I am very complaiſant, when 
I admit it to a place amongſt theſe 
. convertible propenſities, for it is as 

much as I can fo to find any occu- 
pation for it in the family-concerns 
of virtue; perhaps if I had not 
known Yana J ſhould not pay it 
even this ſmall compliment: it can 
however do ſome under-offices in the 
houſehold of generoſity, of chear- 
fulneſs, hoſpitality, and certain 
other reſpectable qualities: it is 
little elſe than an officious, civil, 
filly thing, that runs on errands for 
its betters, and is content to be 
pr with a ſmile for it's good-will 

y thoſe, who have too much good 
ſenſe to ſhow it any real reſpect: 
when it is harmleſs, it would be 
hard to wound it out of wanton- 
neſs ; when it is miſchievous, there 
is merit in chaſtiſing it with the 
whip of ridicule : a lap-dog may be 
endured, if he is 1inoffeafiave and 
does not annoy the company, but a 
ſnappiſh, barking pett, though in a 
lady's arms, delerves to have his 
ears pulled for his impertinence. 

| Delicacy is a ſoft name, and fine 
ladies, who have a proper contempt 
for the vulgar, are very willing to 
be thought endowed with ſenſes 
more refined and exquiſite, than 
nature ever meant to give them; 
their nerves are ſuſceptible in the 
extreme, and they are of conſtitu- 
tions ſo 1rritable, that e very 
winds of heaven maſt not be allow- 
ed to wi/it their face too roughly. | 
have ſtudied this female favourite 
with ſome attention, and I am not 
yet able to diſcover any one of it's 


good qualities ; I do not perceive 


the merit of ſuch exquiſite 
nor have I obſerved "thi the Fi 
dereſt itrings are apt to produce the 
ſweeteſt ſounds, when applied t 
inſtruments of harmony; I pre. 
ſume the female heart ſhould be 
ſuch an harmonious inſtrument 
when touched by the parent, the 
friend, the huſband ; but how cn 
theſe expect a concert of fweer 
ſounds to be excited from a thin 
which is liable to be jarred and pu 
out of tune by every breath of 
air? it may be kept in it's caſe, 
like an old-faſhioned virginal, 
which nobody knows, or even wihes 
to know, how to touch: it can 
never be brought to bear it's part 
in a family concert, but muſt han 
by the wall, or at beſt be a {bb 
inſtrument for the remainder of it; 
days. 
Baſhfulneſs, when it is attached 
to modeſty, will be regarded with 
the eye of candor and cheared with 
the ſmile of encouragement ; but 
baſifulneſs is a hireling, and is 
ſometimes diſcovered in the livery 
of pride, oftentimes in the caſt off 
trappings of affectation; pedantry 
is very apt to bring It into com- 
pany, and fly, ſecret conſciouſneſs 
will frequently blufo becauſe it under- 
flands. I do not fay I have much 
to lay to it's charge, for it 1s not 
apt to be troubleſome in polite ſo- 
cieties, nor do I commonly meet it 
even in the youngeſt of the female 
ſex. There is a great deal of bluſh- 
ing J confeſs in all the circles of 
fine ladies, but then it is fo uni- 
verſal a bluſh and withal io per- 
manent, that I am far from im- 
puting it always to baſhfulneſs, 
when the cheeks of the fair are 
tinged with roſes. However, though 


it is ſometimes an impoſter, = 


&r that reaſon may deſerve to be 


R þ 
4 cimifſed, 1 cannot help having a 
*. conlideration for one, that has in 
* dat times been the handmaid of 


beauty, and therefore as merit has 
taken modeſty into her ſervice, I 
would recommend to ignorance to 
pot baſhfulneſs into full pay and 
employment. ; 

Politeneſs is a charming propenſi- 
te, and I would wiſh the fine ladies 
o indulge it, if it were only by 
way of contraſt between themſelves 
2nd the fine gentlemen they con- 
{rt wick. I do not think it is al- 
together becoming for a lady to 
lant herſelf in the center of a cir- 
cle with her back to the fire, and 
expect every body to be warmed by 
the contemplation of her figure, or 
the reflection of her countenance ; 
at the ſame time I am free to con- 
ſeſs it an attitude, by which the 
man of high-breeding is conſpicu- 
ouſly diſtinguiſhed, and 1s charm- 
ing to behoid, when ſet off with the 
proper accompaniments of leather 
breeches, tight boots, and a jockey 
waiſtcoat. I will not deny how- 
ever but I have ſeen this practiſed 
by ladies, who have acquitted 
themſelves with great ſpirit on the 
occaſion; but then it cannot be 
done without certain male accou- 
trements, and preſuppoſes a ſlouch- 
ed hat, half-boots, ſhort waiſtcoat 
and riding dreſs, not to omit broad 
metal buttons, with great letters 
engraved upon them, or the ſigna- 
ture of ſome hunt, with the indiſ- 
penſable appendage of two long 
dangling watch-chains, which ſerve 
to mark the double value people of 
taſhion put upon their time, and 
allo ſhew the encouragement they 
beſtow upon the arts: with theſe 
implements the work may be done 
cen by a female artiſt, but it is 
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an art I wiſh no young lady to 


ſtudy, and I hope the preſent pro- 
feſlors will take no more pupils, 
whilſt the academies of Humphries 
and Mendoxa are kept open for ac- 
compliſhments, which I think upon 


the whole are Altogether as be- 


coming. Politeneſs, as I conceive, 
conſiſts in putting people at their 
eaſe in your company, and being 
at your eaſe in their's; modern 


practice I am afraid is apt to miſ- 


place this proceſs, for I obſerve 
every body in faſhionable life po- 
lite enough to ſtudy their own eaie, 
but I do not fee much attention 
paid to that part of the rule, which 
ought to he firſt obſerved: it is 
well calculated for thoſe, who are 
adepts in it, but if ever ſuch an 
out-of-the-way thing as a modeſt 
perſon comes within it's reach, the 
awkward novice is ſure to be diſ- 
treſſed, and whilſt every body about 
him ſeems repoſing on a bed of 
down, he alone is picketted upon a 
ſeat of thorns : till this ſhall be re- 
formed by the ladies, who profeſs to 
underitand politeneſs, I ſhall turn 
back to my red-book of forty years 
ago, to ſee what relicts of the old 
court are yet amongſt us, and take 
the mothers for my models in pre- 
ference to their daughters.“ 


The Hiſtory of Tarempou and Se- 
rinda. From Variety, a Collec- 
tion of Eſſays, written in the Tear 

1787. 


« F T was on the banks of the 

ſonorous river Tſampu, whoſe 
thundering cataraQts refreſh the 
burning ſoil, and ſometimes ſhake 
the mighty mountains which divide 
Thibet from the empire of Mogul ; 
there lived a wealthy and revered 


Lama, 
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Lama, whoſe lands were tributary to 
the Supreme Lama, or Sacerdotal 
Emperor, who governs all the land 
from China to the pathleſs deſert of 
Cobi : but although his flocks and 
herds were ſcattered over an hundred 
hills, and the number of his ſlaves 
exceeded the breathings of man's 
life, yet was he chiefly known 


throughout all the eaſt, as % fa- 


ther of Serinda. It was the beauty, 


the virtue, the accompliſhments of 


| Serinda, which gave him all his 
fame, and all his happineſs ; for 
Lama Zarin conſidered the advan- 
tages which birth and wealth and 
power conferred, as trifling when 
compared to that of being father to 
Serinda. All the anxiety he ever 
felt, proceeded from the thoughts 
relating to her welfare, when he 
could no longer guard the inno- 
cence of her, whom he expected 
ſoon to quit for ever. A dreadful 
malady, which had long ſeized him 
at a ſtated hour each day, he found 
was gaining on him, and threatened, 
in ſpite of all the arts of medicine, 
to put a ſpeedy period to his exiſt- 


ence. 


One day after a fit, which at- 
tacked him with more violence than 
uſual, he ſent for the fair Serinda, 
and gently beckoning her to ap- 

roach his couch, he addreſſed her 
in theſe words: Daughter of my 
hopes and fears ! Heaven grant that 
thou mayeſt {mile for ever! Yet 
while my ſoul confeſſes its delight 
in gazing on thee, attend to the 
foreboding melancholy dictates of a 
dying father's ſpirit: my Serinda, 
whoſe breath refreſhes like the role, 
and whoſe purity ſhould, like the 
jeſſamine, diffuſe voluptuous ſatiſ- 
faction on all around her, diſturbs 
the peace of her dejected father, 
embittering all the comiorts of his 


/ 


life, and making his a 
death more terrible.” „ N 1 
words, Serinda, unconſcious of 1 
fence, and doubting what ſhe beard 
fell on her knees, and urged bh 
father to explain his meaning whit 
he, gently raiſing her, Proceede 
thus : “ The Angel of Death wh 
admoniſhes and warns the faithfu 
in the hour of ſickneſs, ere h. 
ſtrikes the fatal blow, has fa 
moned me to join thy holy mother 
who died when ſhe gave birth 0 m. 
Serinda; yet let me not depart Ki 
the unknown and fearful land ct 
death, and leave my daughter un. 
protected. Oh! my Serinda, ſpeak! 
Haſt thou ever ſeriouſly reflecied on 
the danger, to which thy orphan 
ſtate muſt ſoon be ſubject; (1; 
rounded as thou then wilt be with 
ſuitor Lamas, of various diſpoſitions 
and pretenſions ; ſome with merce- 
nary cunning, wooing thy poſl:ſ. 
hons through thy perſon; other; 
hanghtily demanding both, and 
threatening a helpleſs heireſs with 
their powerful love ?*? He then te- 
minded her that he had from time 
to time. preſented her with portraits 
of the ſeveral princes or lamas, who 
had ſolicited an union with his houſe, 
and which they had ſent, according 
to the cuſtom of Thibet, where the 
ſexes can never ſee each other till 
they are married ; he allo reveated 
what he had already himſelf given 
her in writing, an epitome of their 
characters, their good and evil qua- 
lities, their ages, their poſſeſſions, 
and their rank in the prieſthood of 
the Lama, and concluded by ſay- 
ing. Tell me then, my Serinda, 
which o! all theſe mighty princes 
can claim a preference in the fool 
of my beloved daughter?“ Serinda 
blaſhed and ſighed, but anſwered 
not. Lama Zarin deſired that ſhe 
would 
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woold withdraw to conſult the paper 
he had given her, to compare 1t 
with the ſeveral portraits, and de- 
termine, before his next day's fit 
returned, which might be moſt de- 
ſerving of her love. At the word 
Love, Serinda bluſhed again, but 
knew not why,—her father ſaw the 
crimſon on her cheek, but ſaid it 
was the timid fluſhing of a virgin's 
mo'eſty, and urged her to with- 
draw, and to be quick in her de- 
ciſion. Serinda with innocence re- 
plied, © My father knows that he 
1s himſelf the only man I ever ſaw, 
and I think the only being I can 
ever ve; at leaſt, my love will ever 
be confined to thoſe objects which 
delight or benefit my father, whe- 
ther they be man or beaſts: I love 
this favourite dog, which my father 
ſo frequently careſſes; I /owved the 
favourite horſe on which my father 
rode, till by a fall he put his maſ- 
ter's life in danger, then I hated 
him; but when the tyger had ſeized 


my father on the ground, and he 


was delivered by his truſty ſlave, I 
lrved Tarempou; and ſince my fa- 
ther daily acknowledges that he 
ſared his life, I ove Tarempou ſt111.”? 


The father heard her artleſs con- 


feſton, and told her that Tar:mpou 
was no Lama. „ But, ſaid ſhe, 
*vhich of all thoſe Lamas who now 
demand my love, has made an in- 
tereſt in my heart by ſervices to my 
father, like the flave Tarempou? 
And yet I have not ſeen his perſon 
or his pictute, nor know I whether 
he be old cr young; but he has 
faved my father's lite, and is a fa- 
vourite of my father, therefore it is 
my duty ſure to fave, and I will 
e Tarempou,” The old Lama 
iniling, gently rebuked his daugh- 
ter for the freedom of her expreſ- 
lon, and defired her to withdraw, 
You, XXX, 
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after he had explained to her that 
love was impious, according to the 
laws of Thibet, betwixt any of the 
race of Lamas and their ſlaves. Se- 
rinda left her father, and as ſhe 
ſtroked his favourite dog which lay 
at the door of his apartment, a tear 
trembled in her eye, leſt ſhe might 
be guilty of imprety. 

And now the ſlave Tarempou, 
who for his ſervices had been ad- 
vanced from chief of the ſhep- 
herds, to be chief of the houſhold, 
had an audience of his maſter ; and 
obſerving him unuſually dejected, 
declared that he had himſelf ac- 
quired ſome knowledge in medi- 
cine, and humbly begged permiſ- 
ſion to try his ſkill where every 
other attempt had proved unſuc- 
ceſsful. The Lama heard his pro- 
poſal with a mixture of pleaſure and 
contempt; or, as it 15 expreſſed in 
the original, his eyes flaſhed joy, 
his brow looked forgiveneſs, but 
contempt and incredulity ſmiled 
upon his lips, white his tongue an- 
ſwered the faithful Tarempou, in 
gratitude and doubt.” The ſlave 
replied, ©* May Lama Zarin live 
for ever! I boaſt no ſecret antid-te, 
no myſtic charm to work a ſudden 
miracle ; but | have been taught in 
Europe the gradual effects of alter- 
ative medicines; it 1s from theſe 
alone that I expect to gain in time, 
by perſeverance, a compleat victory 
over the diſeaſe; and if in ſeven 
days time the ſmalleſt change en- 
courage me to perſevere, I will then 
boldly look forward, and either die 
or conquer.“ The prince afſented ; 
and from that day became the pa- 
tient of Tarempou, whoſe ſituation 
both as chief in the houſe, and as 
phyſician, gave him a right to be at 
all times in the Lama's preſence, 
ſave when Serinda paid her daily 
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viſit to her father, and then he had 
notice to withdraw. 

The firſt week had net elapſed 
before the Lama was convinced that 
his diſeaſe gave way to the medi- 
cines of his favourite : the fits re- 
turned indeed, but every day they 
attacked him with leſs violence, and 
were of ſhorter duration. In pro- 
portion as Tarempou became leſs 
neceſſary as a phyſician, his com- 
pany became more defirable as a 
friend ; he poſſeſſed a lively imagr- 
nation, and had improved his na- 
tural good underſtanding by travel 
in diſtant countries: thus his con- 
verſation often turned on ſubjects 
which were quite new to the de- 
lighted Lama; they talked of laws, 
religion, and cuſtoms of foreign 
kingdoms, comparing them with 
tho#e of Thibet; and by degrees 
the ſlave became the friend, and 
almolt equal of his maſter: amongſt 
other topics of diſcourſe, the Lama 
would often tell of the virtues and 
endowments of his beloved daugh- 
ter, while Tarempou liſtened with 
delight, and felt an intereſt in the 
ſubject, which he was at a lofs him- 
ſelf to comprehend. On the other 
hand, in the converſations of the 
Lama with Serinda, he could talk of 
nothing but the {kill and wiſdom 
of Tarempou, wondering at ſuch 
various knowledge in fo young a 
man, 

It happened one day when he had 
been repeating to his daughter the 
account Tarempou gave of Eu- 
ropean manners, that Serinda bluſh- 
ed and ſighed ; her father aſked the 
cauſe, when ſhe ingenuouſly con- 
feſſed, that he had ſo often men- 
tioned this young ſlave, that fhe 
could think of nothing elſe by day 
or night; and that in her dreams 
ſhe ſaw him, and thought he was a 
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Lama worthy of her love; then tan, 
ing to her father with artleſs inn. 
cence, the ſaid, Oh Lama, t 
me ! can Y fleep be impious ? He 
father ſaw her with emotion, ans 
told her ſhe muſt think of him m 
more. © I will endeavour to obey,” 
ſhe ſaid, „but I ſhall dream, and 
fleep will ipiouſy reſtore my ha. 
niſhed waking thoughts.” The La. 
ma dreading the flame he had hin. 
ſelf kindled in his daughter's bo. 
ſom, endeavoured to check her tif, 
ing paſſion, and reſolved, thence. 
forth, never again to tell her of the 
ſlave Tarempou: but now it wa 
too late; eve, of the pureſt kind, 
had taken full poſſeſſion of the vir. 
gin's heart, and while ſhe ſtruggle 
to obey her father, the fierce con- 
tention betwixt this unknown gueſ, 
and the dread of being impicu, 
preyed upon her health, till ferer. 
iſh days and ſleepleſs nights atlength 
expoſed her life to danger. 

It was impoſſible for Lama Zarin 
to conceal from Tarempou (whom 
we will now no longer call his flare, 
but his faithful friend) the ſickneſi 
of Serinda ; and while he confeſſed 
his alarm for his fair daughter's 
ſafety, he plainly ſaw that he had too 
often deſcribed that daughter to his 
favourite: he ſaw what it was im- 
poſſible for Tarempou to conceal, 
that he had been the fatal cauſe of 
mutual paſſion to two lovers who 
had never ſeen, and, but for hin, 
could never have heard of each 
other's amiable qualities. Thus ſitu- 
ated (even if the laws of Thibet 
had permitted the viſit of a male 

hyſician) prudence would have for. 
bid his employing the only fall in 
which be now had confidence ; but 
Serinda, whoſe diſeaſe was occt- 
fionally attended with delirium; 


would only call upon the name of 
- Tarempou, 
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Tarempou, often repeating, “ He 
red my father, and it is he 
alone can ſave the lingering Se- 
inda. 

” Overcome by the intreaties of his 
love-ſick daughter, the afflicted fa- 
ther, in an agony of grief, curſed 
the cruel laws of Thibet, and told 
her, ſhe ſhould ſee Tarempou. Se- 
rinda heard with extaſy, and, know- 
ing that what a Lama promiſes 


muſt ever be performed, the words 


became a balſam to the wounds of 
ber but the Lama had not fixed 
the time when his ſacred promiſe 
could be fulfilled ; nor would he, 
till he had withdrawn, and weighed 
the conſequence of what had fallen 
from his lips. The oftener he re- 
volved the ſubje& in his thoughts, 
the leſs appeared the difficulties ; 
and having, by his converſations 
with Tarempou, raiſed his mind 
above the laviſh prejudices and 
caſtoms of his country, he at length 
reſolved to overcome all ſcruples, and 
to give his heloved daughter to the 
only man whom he thought worthy 
of her. ; 

Fall of the 1dea of their future 
kzppineſs, he determined to obtain 
al that remained neceſſary for its 
completion, which was, the ſanction 
et that higher power to which all 
the Lamas of Thibet are ſubje& : 
te inſtantly diſpatched meſſengers 
tothe Great Lama, who reſides at 


Tonker, with whom his influence 


vas ſo great, that he had no doubt 
he ſnould obtain whatever he might 
us, although unprecedented in the 
has of Thibet ; laws which forbid 
le 5:/p race of Lamas to intermarry 
a any but of their own ſacred 
order. And now unable to ſuppreſs 
me joy he felt in communicating to 
de lovers that plan of future bliſs 
aich he had formed, he raiſed 
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Tarempou to a pitch of hope which 
neither his love nor his ambition 
had ever dared to cheriſh; and to 
Serinaa he promiſed, that the fight 
of her phyſician and her lover 
ſhould only be deferred one week, 
or till the meſſenger returned from 
the Great Lama at Tonker. 

From this day the phyſician was 
no longer neceſſary : but the week 
appeared a tedious age to the ex- 
petting love of young Tarempou, 
and his promiſed bride Serinda. 

The ſeven days at length elapſed, 
when the meſſenger returned from 
Tonker, with the following anſwer : 
«© The moſt ſacred ſultan, the 
% mighty Sovereign Lama, who en- 
«« joyeth life for ever, and at whoſe 
*« nod a thouſand princes periſh or 
c revive, ſendeth to Lama Zarin, 
«« greeting. Report has long made 
„ known at Tonker, the beauty of 
«« Serinda, and by thy meſſenger we 
learn, the matchleſs excellence of 
te thy flave Tarempou. In anſwer, 


% therefore, to thy requeſt, that 


«« theſe may be united, mark the 
„ purpoſe of our ſovereign will, 
«© which not to obey is death, 
« throughout the realms of Thibet. 
« 'The lovers ſhall not ſee. each 
ther, till they both ſtand before 
«« the ſacred footſteps of our throne 
© at Tonker, that we ourſelves, in 
«« perſon, may witneſs the emotion 
«« of their amorous ſouls,” | 

This anſwer, far from removing 
the ſuſpence, created one a thou- 
ſand times more terrible. The La- 
ma Zarin thought it portended ruin 
to himſelf and family; he now re- 
flected on the raſh ſteps he had 
taken, and feared his ſanguine hopes 
had been deceived by frequent con- 
verſations with a ſtranger, who had 
taught him to think lightly of the 
laws and cuſtoms of Thibet, for 
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which he now recollected with hor- 


ror, the Great Lama's bigotry and 


zeal; he knew he muſt obey the 
ſummons, and trembled at his fitu- 
ation. Tarempou was too much 
enamoured to think of any danger 
which promiſed him a fight of his 
beloved miſtreſs; and all the fear 
he felt was, leſt the beauty of Se- 
rinda ſhould tempt the Supreme 
Lama to ſeize her for himſelf. 


% But e, in whole love-ſick heart 


dwelt pureſt innocence, a fountain 
from whence ſprang hope, which 
branching in a thouſand channels, 
diffuſed itſelf over all her ſoul, and 
1 in her countenance, half 
een and half concealed, like the 
meandering veins that ſweetly over- 
ſpread her ſwelling boſom,” re- 
vered the Lama for his decree, and 


thought it proceeded from his defire 


of being witneſs to the mutual hap- 
—— of virtuous love: with theſe 


entiments ſhe felt only joy at their 


departure, which took place that 
very day, with all the pomp and 
retinue of eaſtern ſplendor. 

Here in the original follows a 
very long detail of their journey, 
deſcribing the number of their at- 
tendants, with the camels and ele- 
phants employed on the occaſion; 
it relates that the Lama would ſome- 
times travel in the ſumptuous pa- 
lanquin of his daughter, and ſome- 
times rode on the ſame elephant 
with Tarempou, dividing his time 
betwixt the converſation of each, 
but unable to ſuppreſs his appre- 
henſions, or diſſipate the fears of his 
foreboding mind. To compreſs the 
ſtory within the limits of this pa- 
per, I ſhall immediately proceed to 
the tribunal, which was held in the 


great HALL or SILENCE, and leave 


the reader to imagine the magnifi- 
cence, which there is not now room 
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length the ſolemn deep-toned voice 


to deſcrive at large. At th 

end of the e * 
a throne of maſſy gold the Supreme 
Lama; before him, at ſome dif. 
tance, were two altars ſmokin 
wich fragant incenſe, and around 
him knelt an hundred Lamas, in 
ſilent adoration (for in Thibet all 
men pay divine honours to the Su. 
preme Lama, who is ſuppoſed to 
live for ever, the ſame ſpirit paſt 
from father to ſon): to this ſolemn 
tribunal Lama Zarin was jntro. 
duced by mutes, from an apartment 
directly oppoſite to the throne, and 
knelt in awful filence betwixt the 
ſmoking altars ; —at the ſame time, 
from two doors facing each other, 
were uſhered in Tarempou and Se. 
rinda, each covercd by a thick veil, 
which was faſtened to the ſummit 
of their turbans,” and touched the 
ground, and each accompanied by 
a mute fell proſtrate before the 
throne —a dreadful ſtillneſs now 
prevailed—2]l was mute as death 
while doubt, ſuſpence, and horror 
chilled the boſoms of the expecting 
lovers.—-In this fearful interval of 
ſrlence, the throbbing of Serinda's 
heart became diſtinctly audible, and 
pierced the ſoul of her Tarempcu: 
—the father heard it too; and a 
half-ſmothered ſigh involuntanly 
ſtole from his boſom, and reſounded 
through the echoing dome. — At 


of the Great Lama nttered theſe 
words: „ Attend ! and mark the 
will of Him who ſpeaks with the 
mouth of Heaven; ariſe | and hear! 
Know, that the promiſe of a Lama 
is ſacred as the words of Alla; 
therefore are ye brought hither to 
behold each other, and in this au- 
guilt preſence, by a ſolemn union, 
to receive the reward of love, which 


a fond father's praiſe has Kindle , 
Y 


gur fouls, and which he having 
-omiſed, mult be fulfilled. Pre- 
are to remave the veils. Let La- 
ma Zarin join your hands, and then 
embrace each other; but on your 
lives, utter not a word ; for know, 
that in the Hall of Silence, tis 
death for any tongue to ſound, but 
that which ſpeaks the voice of Hea- 
ven"? 

He ceaſed, —and his words re- 
ſounding from the lofty roof, gra- 
dually died upon the ear till the 
ame dreadful ſtillneſs again pre- 
vailed through all the building ;— 
and now, at a fignal given,—the 
mutes removed the veils at the ſame 
moment, and diſcovered the beau- 
teous perſons of 'Tarempou and Se- 
rinda, What language can deſcribe 
the matchleſs grace of each ! far leſs 
convey an adequate idea of that ex- 
preſſion, with which each beheld the 
other in agonies of joy, ſuſpence 
and rapture ; but they gazed in ſi- 
lence, till by another ſignal from 
the throne, the father joined their 
kands, and then Tarempou, as com- 
manded, embraced his lovely bride; 
while ſhe, unable to ſupport this 
trying moment, fainted in his arms; 
—and now, Tarempou, regardleſs of 
the prohibition, exclaimed, ©* Help! 
my Serinda dies.“ Inſtantly the 
yoice from the throne returned this 
melancholy ſound : ©** Tarempou 
den;“ immediately two mates ap- 
proached with the fatal bow-ſtring, 
and ſeizing Tarempov, fixed an in- 
ſtrament of ſilence on his lips ;— 
waile other mutes hurried away Se- 
rinda, inſenſible of the danger of 
her lover ; but the father, unable 
to reſtrain the anguiſh of his ſoul, 
cried out with bitterneſs. If to 
ſpeak, be death, let me die alſo; 
but firſt, I will execrate the ſavage 
caltoms, and curſe the laws that 
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doom the innocent.” He would 
have proceeded, but other mutes 
{ſurrounded him, and ſtopped his 
ſpeech, as they had done Tarem- 
pou's. Ihen the Supreme Lama 
again addreſſed them in theſe 
words: © Know, preſumptuous and 
devoted wretches, that before ye 
brake that ſolemn law which en- 
Joins ſilence in this ſacred preſence, 
ye were already doomed to death. 


Thou, Lama Zarin, for daring to 


degrade the Holy Prieſthood of La- 
mas by marrying thy daughter to a 
ſlave; and thou, Tarempou, for 
preſuming to ally thyſelf with one 
of that Aae race; the promiſe 
which this fooliſh Lama made, was 
literally fulfilled, theſe daring te- 
bels againſt the laws of Thibet, 
have ſeen, and been united to each 
other; and the embrace which was 
permitted, was doomed to be the 
laſt; now, therefore, mutes per- 
form your office on Tarempou firſt.“ 
They accordingly bound the victim, 
who was already gagged, to one of 
the altars, and were fixing the cord 
about his neck, when they deſiſted 
on a ſudden, and proſtrating them- 
ſelves before Tarempou, they per- 
formed the ſame obeiſance, which is 
paid only to the heir of the 1acred 
throne of Tonker. A general con- 
ſternation ſeized all preſent; and 
the Supreme Lama deicending from 
his throne, approached Tarempou z 
on whole left ſhoulder, which had 
been uncovered by the executioners, 
he now perceived the myſtic charac- 
ters, wich which the ſacred family 
of Thibet are always diſtinguiſhed 
at their birth. He ſaw the well- 
known mark, the voice of nature 
confirmed this teſtimony of his fight, 
and, falling or the neck of Tarem- | 
pou, he exclaimed, “It is my fon! 
my long-loſt ſon ! quickly reſtore 
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his voice: henceforth this place ſhall 
be no longer called the Hall of S1- 
lence, but of Joy ; for in this place 
we will to-morrow celebrate the 
nuptials of Tarempou and Se- 
Tinda,”” 

The hiſtory then explains this 
ſudden event, by relating that ſome 
Jeſuit Miſſionaries, who had gained 
accels to the capital of Thibet, in 
their zeal for religion, had ſtolen 
the heir of the throne, then an in- 
fant, hoping to make uſe of him in 
the converſion of theſe people ; but 
in their retreat through the great 
deſart of Cobi, they had been at- 
tacked by a banditti, who killed the 
Jeſuits, and ſold the young Lama 
for a ſlave; he had ſerved in the 
Ottoman army ; he had been taken 
by the Knights of Malta; after- 
wards became ſervant to a French 
officer, with whom he travelled 
through all Europe, and at length 
accompanied him to India ; here, in 
an engagement with the Mahrattas, 
he had been again taken priſoner, 
and fold as a ſlave to ſome mer- 
chants of Thibet ; by this means 
he came into the ſervice of Lama 
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Zarin, without knowing any thi, 
of his origin, or the meaning of 
thoſe characters which he bore on 
his left ſhoulder, and which had ef 
fected this wonderful diſcovery, | 
The hiſtory concludes with (ay. 
ing, that Tarempou was wedded to 
the fair Serinda ; and that their 
happineſs was unexampled: that 
the leſſons he had been taught in 
the ſchool of adverſity, and the oh. 
ſervations he had made in the vari- 
ous countries he had ſeen, prepared 
him to aboliſh the many fooliſh and 
impious cuſtoms of Thibet; and he 
cauſed to be written over the throne 
of the Great Hall, this inſcription, 
«« Mark the Cries of Diſtreſs, and 
© give Relief.— Receive the Blel. 
« tings of the grateful, and rejoice 
cc in them.—Hearken to the Words 
«« of Age, Experience and Good. 
«© neſs, and obey them.—Stifle not 
ce the feelings of Humanity, but 
e encourage virtuous Love; for 
e the ſtill ſmall Voice of Inno- 
*© cence and Nature is, in every 
«« Country, the true Voice of Hea- 
20 ven. 
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ODE fr te NEW YEAR, 1788. 
By T.WarToON, Ei. Poet-Laureat. 


I. 

UDE was the pile, and maſſy-proof, 
That firſt uprear'd its haughty roof 
On Windſor's brow ſublime, in warlike Rate : 

The Norman tyrant's jealous hand 

The giant-fabric proudly plann'd: 

With recent victory elate, 
«« On this majeſtic ſtee p, he cried, 
« A regal fortreſs, threatening wide, 

«© Shall ſpread my terrors to the diſtant hills; 
cc Its fermidable ſhade ſhall throw 


«« Far o'er the broad expanſe below, | 
«« Where winds yon mighty flood, and amply fills 
With flowery verdure, or with golden grain, 
«© The faireſt fields that deck my new domain! 
« And London's towers, that reach the watchman's eye, 
<< Shall ſee with conſcious awe my bulwarks climb the ſy.” 


II. 
Unchang' d, through many a hardy race, 
Stood the rough dome in ſullen grace; 

Still on its angry front defiance frown'd : 
Though monarchs kept their ſtate within, 
Still murmur'd with the martial din 
The gloomy gateway's arch profound; 
And armed forms, in airy rows, 

Bent o'er the battlements their bows, 

And blood-ftain'd banners crown'd its hoſtile head; 
And oft its hoary ramparts wore 
The rugged ſcars of conflict fore; 

What time, pavilion'd on the neighb'ring mead, 
TH” indignant Barons rang'd in bright array 
'Their feudal bands, to curb deſpotic ſway ; 

And leagu'd a Briton's birthright to reſtore, 
From John's reluctant graſp the roll of freedom bore. 


M 4 III. When, 
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III. 
When lo, the king that wreath'd his ſhield 
With lilies pluck'd on Creſſy's field, 
Heav'd from its baſe the mouldering Norman frame! 
New glory cloath'd th' exulting ſteep, 
The portals tower'd with ampler ſwe p; 
And Valour's ioften'd Genius came, 
Here held his pomp, and trail'd the pall 
Of triumph through the trophied hall : 
And War was clad awhile in gorgeous weeds ; 
Amid the martial pageantries, 
While Beauty's glance adjudg'd the prize, 
And beam'd i1weet influence on heroic deeds. 
Nor long, ere Henry's holy zeal, to breathe 
A milder charm upon the ſcenes beneath, 
Rear'd in the watery glade his claſſie ſhrine, 
And call'd his ſtripling-quire, to woo the willing Nine. 


IV. 

To this imperial ſeat to lend 

Its pride ſupreme, and nobly blend 
Britiſh Magnificence with Attic Art; 

Proud Caſtle, to thy banner'd bowers, 

Lo! Picture bids her glowing powers 

Their bold hiſtoric groups impart: 

She bids th' illuminated pane, 

Along thy lofty-vaulted fane, 
Shed the dim blaze of radiance richly clear.—- 

Still may ſuch arts of Peace engage 

Their Patron's care! But ſhould the rage 
Of war to battle rouſe the new-born year, 
Britain ariſe, and wake the ſlumbering fire, 
Vindictive dart thy quick-rekindling ire ! 
Or, arm'd to ſtrike, in mercy ſpare the foe; 

And lift thy thundering hand, and then withhold the blow ! 


ODE on his MAJESTY: Birth-Day, June 4, 1788. 
By T. WaR rox, Ei. Poet-Lauraat. 


J. 
HAT native Genius taught the Britons bold 
To guard their ſea-girt cliffs of old? 
| "Twas Liberty: ſhe taught diſdain 
Of death, of Rome's imperial chain. 
She bade the Druid harp to battle ſound, 
In tones prophetic, thro the gloom profound 
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Of foreſts hear, with holy foliage hung; 

From grove to grove the pealing prelude rung; 

Belinus call'd his painted tribes around, 
And, rough with many a veteran ſcar, - 

Swept the pale Legions with the ſcythed car, 
While baffled Cæſar fled, to gain 

An eaſiet triumph on Pharſalia's plain; 

And left the ſtubborn iſle to ſtand elate 

Amidſt a conquer'd world, in lone majeſtic ſtate! 


II. 

A kindred ſpirit ſoon to Britain's ſhore 

The ſons of Saxon Elva bore ; 

Fraught with th* unconquerable ſoul, 

Who died, to drain the warrior bowl, 
Tn that bright Hall, where Odin's Gothic throne 
With the broad blaze of brandiſh'd falchions ſhone ; 
Where the long roofs rebounded to the din _ 
Of Spectre chiefs, who feaſted far within: 
Yet, not intent on deathful deeds alone, 

They felt the fires of ſocial zeal, 
The peaceful wiſdom of the public weal; 

Though nurs'd in arms and hardy ſtrife, 
They knew to frame the plans of temper'd life; 
The king's, the people's, balanc'd claims to found 
On one eternal bale, indiſſolubly bound. 


III. 

Sudden, to ſhake the Saxon's mild domain, 

Ruſh'd in rude ſwarms the robber Dane, 

From frozen waſtes, and caverns wild, 

To genial England's ſcenes beguil'd; 
And in his clamorous van exulting came 
The Demons foul of Famine and of Flame: 
Witneſs the ſheep- clad ſummits, roughly crown'd 
With many a frowning foſs and airy mound, 
Which yet his deſultory march proclaim !— 

Nor ceas'd the tide of gore to flow, 
Till Alfred's laws allur'd th' inteſtine foe ; 

Ang Harold calm'd his headlong rage 
To brave atchievement, and to counſel ſage; 
For oft in ſavage breaſts the buried ſeeds 
Of brooding virtue live, and freedom's faireſt deeds ! 


IV. 
But ſee, triumphant o'er the ſouthern wave, 
The Norman ſweeps !— Tho? firſt he gave 
New grace to Britain's naked plain, 
With Arts and Manners in his train 4 
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And many a fane he rear'd, that till ſublime 

In maſſy pomp has mock' d the ſtealth of time; 

And caſtle fair, that, ſtript of half its towers, 

From ſome broad ſteep in ſhatter'd glory lours: 

Yet brought he ſlavery from a ſofter clime ; 
Each eve, the curfew's note ſevere 

(That now but ſoothes the muſing poet's ear) 
At the new tyrant's ſtern command, 

Warn'd to unwelcome reſt a wakeful land ; 

While proud Oppreflion o'er the raviſh'd field 

High rais'd his armed hand, and ſhook the feudal ſhield. 


V. 
Stoop'd then that Freedom to deſpotic ſway, 
For which, in many a tierce affray, 
The Britons bold, the Saxons bled, 
His Daniſh javelins Leſwin led 
O' er Haſtings? plain, to ſtay the Norman yoke ? 
She felt, but to reſiſt, the ſudden ftroke : 
The tyrant-baron graſp'd the patriot's ſteel, 
And taught the tyrant-king its force to feel ; 
And quick revenge the regal bondage broke. 
And ſtill, unchang'd and uncontrol'd, 
Its reſcued rights ſhall the dead empire hold: 
For lo, revering Britain's cauſe, | 
A King new luſtre lends to native laws ! 
The ſacred Sovereign of this feſtal day 
On Albion's old renown reflects a kindred ray! 


Az ODE on the PoruLar SUPERSTITIONS of the HIGHLAND of 
SCOTLAND, conſidered as the Subject of Poetry. 


By the late Mr. WILLIAu Col LINs. 
From Vol. I. of Tranſa&ions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


J. 
., thou return'ſt from Thames, whoſe Naiads long 
Have ſeen thee ling*'ring, with a fond delay, 

Mid thoſe ſoft friends, whoſe hearts, ſome future day, 

Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thy tragic ſong, 
Go, not unmindful of that cordial youth, 

Whom, long endear'd, thou leav'ſt by Lavant's fide ; 
Together let us wiſh him laſting truth, 

And joy untainted with his deſtin'd bride. 
Go! nor regardleſs, while theſe numbers boaſt 

My ſhort-liv'd bliſs, forget my ſocial name; 
But think far off how, on the ſouthern coaſt, 

I met thy friendſhip with an equal flame ! 


Freſh 


POET R X. 


Freſh to that ſoil thou turn'ſt, whoſe ev'ry vale 
Shall prompt the poet, and his ſong demand: 
To thee thy copious ſubjects ne er ſhall fail; 
Thou need'ſt but take the pencil to thy hand, 
And paint what all believe who own thy genial hand. 


II. 
There muſt thou wake per force thy Doric quill, 
'Tis Fancy's land, to which thou ſett'ſt thy feet; 
Where ſtill, 'tis ſaid, the fairy people meet 
Beneath each birken ſhade on mead or hill. 
There each trim laſs that ſkims the milky ſtore 
'To the fwart tribes their creamy bowl allots ; 
By night they fip it round the cottage door, 
While airy minſtrels warble jocund notes. 
There every herd, by ſad experience, knows 
How, wing'd with fate, their elf-ſhot arrows fly; 
When the ſick ewe her ſummer food foregoes, 
Or, ſtretch'd on earth, the heart - mit heifers lie, 
Such airy beings awe th' untutor'd ſwain: 
Nor thou, th ugh learn'd, his homelier thoughts neglect; 
Let thy ſweet muſe the rural faith ſuſtain: | 
Theſe are the themes of ſimple, ſure effect, 
That add new conqueſts to her boundleſs reign, 
And fill, with double force, her heart- commanding train. 


III. 

Ev'n yet preſerv'd, how often may'ſt thou hear, N 

Where to the pole the Boreal mountains run, 
Taught by the father to his liſt' ning ſon 

Strange lays, whoſe power had charm'd a Spencer's ear. 
At ev'ry pauſe, before thy mind poſſeſt, 

Old Runic bards ſhall ſeem to riſe around, 
With uncouth lyres, in many-colour'd veſt, 

Their matted hair with boughs fantaſtic crown'd : 
Whether thou bid'ſ the well-taught hind repeat * 

'The choral dirge that mourns ſome chieftain brave, 
When ev'ry ſhrieking maid her boſom beat, 

And ſtrew'd with choiceſt herbs his ſcented grave; 
Or whether, ſitting in the ſhepherd's ſhiel +, 

Thou hear'ſt ſome ſounding tale of war's alarms ; 
When, at the bugle's call, with fire and ſteel, 

The ſturdy clans pour'd forth their bony ſwarms, 
And hoſtile brothers met to prove each other's arms. 


0 Firſt written, relate. | 
A kind of hut, built for a ſummer habitation to the herdſmen, when the cat- 
le are ſent to graze in diſtant paſtures, 
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IV. 

"Tis thine to ſing, how framing hideous ſpells 

In Sky's lone iſle the gifted wizzard “ fits ®,”? 
« Waiting in?” wintry cave“ his wayward fits ;“ 

Or in the depth t of Uiſt's dark foreſts dwells : 
How they, whoſe ſight ſuch dreary dreams engroſs, 

With their own viſions oft aſtoniſh'd & droop, 
When o'er the wat'ry ftrath or quaggy moſs 

They ſee the gliding ghoſts unbodied troop. 
Or if in ſports, or on the feſtive green, 

Their“ piercing || glance ſome fated youth deſcry, 
Who, now perhaps in luſty vigour ſeen 

And roſy health, ſhall ſoon lamented die. 
For them the viewleis forms of air obey 

Their bidding heed **, and at their beck repair. 
They know what ſpirit brews the ſtormful day, 

And heartleſs, oft like moody madneſs ſtare 
To lee the phantom train their ſecret work prepare. 


V. 
++ Or on ſome bellying rock that ſhades the deep, 
„ They view the lurid fighs that croſs the ſky, 
«« Where, in the welt, the brooding tempeſts lie, 
And hear their firſt, faint, ruſtling pennons ſweep, 
«© Or in the arched cave, where deep and dark 
4 The broad, unbroken billows heave and (well, 
In horrid muſings rapt, they fit to mark 
« The labouring moon; or liſt the nightly yell 
«« Of that dread ſpirit, whoſe gigantic form 
The ſeer's entranced eye can well ſurvey, 
«© Through the dim air who guides the driving ſtorm, 
« And points the wretched bark its delia prey. 
«« Or him who hovers, on his flagging wing, 
% O'er the dire whirlpool, that, in ocean's waſte, 
« Draws inftant down whate'er devoted thing 
The failing breeze within its reach hath plac'd 
« The diſtant ſeaman hears, and flies with trembling haſte, 


* Collins had written, ſeer. 

+ Collins had written, Lodg'd in the wintry cave with——and had leſt de 
line imperfect: Altered and the chaſm ſupplied by Dr. Carlyle. 

$ Firſt written, gloom. 

$ Furſt written, aflided. 

A blank in the manuſcript. The word piercing ſupplied by Dr, Carlyle. 

„ Firtt written, mark. 

++ A leaf of the manuſcript, containing the fifth ſtanza, and one half of © 
fxxth, is here loſt, The chaim is ſupplied by Mr. Mackenzie. 


VI, « 0 
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VI. 
« Or, if on land the-fiend exerts his ſway, 
Silent he broods o'er quickſand, bog, or fen, 
% Far from the ſhelt'ring roof and haunts of men, 
«« When witched darkneſs ſhuts the eye of day, 
« And ſhrouds each ſtar that wont to cheer the night; 
« Or, if the drifted ſnow perplex the way, 
« With treach'rous gleam he lures the fated wight, 
« And leads him flound'ring on, and quite aſtray,” 
What though far off, from ſome dark dell eſpied 
His glimm'ring mazes cheer th” excurſive ſight, 
Yet turn, ye wand'rers, turn your ſteps aſide, 
Nor truſt the guidance of that faithleſs light ; 
For watchful, lurking *mid th? unruſtling reed, 
At thoſe mirk “ hours the wily monſter lies, 
And liſtens oft to hear the paſſing ſteed, 
And frequent round him rolls his ſullen eyes, 
If chance his ſavage wrath may ſome weak wretch ſurpriſe, 


VII. 

Ah, luckleſs ſwain, o' er all unbleſt indeed! 

Whom late bewilder'd in the dank, dark ſen, 
Far from his flocks and ſmoking hamlet then! 

To that ſad ſpot his wayward fate ſhall lead :“ 
On him enrag'd, the fiend, in angry mood, 

Shall never look with pity's kind concern, 
But inſtant, furious, raiſe the whelming flood 

O'er its drown'd bank, forbidding all return. 
Or, if he meditate his wiſh'd eſcape 

To ſome dim hill that ſeems upriling near, 
To his faint eye the grim and griſly ſhape, 

In all its terrors clad, ſhall wild appear. 
Meantime, the wat'ry ſurge ſhall round him riſe, 

Pour'd ſudden forth from ev'ry ſwelling ſource. 
What now remains but tears and hopeleſs ſighs? 

His fear-ſhook limbs have loſt their youthly force, 
And down the waves he floats, a pale and breathleſs corſe. 


1 
For him, in vain, his anxious wife ſhall wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way; 
For him, in vain, at to-fall of the day, 
His babes ſhall linger at th' uncloſing f gate. 


* Firſt written, ſad. 
} A blank in the manuſcript, The line filled up by Dr. Carlyle. 
] Firſt written, cottage, 
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Ah, ne'er ſhall he return! Alone, if night 
Her travell'd limbs in broken ſlumbers ſteep, 
With dropping willows dreſt, his mournful ſprite 
Shall viſit ſad, perchance, her ſilent ſleep: 
Then he, perhaps, with moiſt and wat'ry hand, 
Shall fondly ſeem to preſs her ſhudd'riug cheek *, 
And with his blue ſwoln face before her ſtand, 
And, ſhiv'ring cold, theſe piteous accents ſpoak: 
Purſue , dear wife, thy daily toils purſue 
At dawn or duſk, induſtrious as before; 
Nor e' er of me one hapleſs thought renew, 
While I lie welt'ring on the ozier'd ſhore, 
Drown'd by the Kaelpie's f wrath, nor e'er ſhall aid thee more! 


IX. 

Unbounded is thy range; with varied ſtile \ 

Thy muſe may, like thoſe feath*ry tribes which ſpring 
From their rude rocks, extend her ſkirting wing 

Round the moiſt marge of each cold Hebrid iſle, 
To that hoar pile which {till its ruin ſhows 8g: 

In whoſe ſmall vaults a pigmy-fo!k is found, 
Whoſe bones the delver with his ſpade upthrows, 

And culls them, wond'ring, from the hallow'd ground! 
Or thither where beneath the ſhow'ry weſt 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid] : 
Once foes, perhaps, together now they reſt. 

No ſlaves revere them, and no wars invade : 
Yet frequent now, at midnight's ſolemn hour, 

The rifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 
And forth the monarchs ſtalk with ſov'reign pow'r 

In pageant robes, and wreath'd with ſheeny gold, 
And on their twilight tombs aerial council hold. 


* Firſt written, Shall ſeem to preſs ber cold and ſbudd ring cheek. 

+ Firſt written, proceed. 1 

1 A name given in Scotland to a ſuppoſed ſpirit of the waters. | 

$ On the largeſt of the Flannan iſlands (ifles of the Hebrides) are the ruins of 
a chapel dedicated to St. Flannan. This is reckoned by the inhabitants of the 
Weſtern Ifles a place of uncommon ſanctity. One of the Flannan iſlands i: 
termed the Je of Pigmies; and Martin ſays, there have been many ſmall bones 
dug * here, reſembling in miniature thoſe of the human body. 

|| The iſland of Tora or Icolmkill, See Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtem 
Iflands of Scotland. That author informs us, that forty-eight kings of Scotland, 
four kings of Ireland, and five of Norway, were interred in the church of St. 
Ouran in that iſland. There were two churches and two monaſteries founded 
there by St. Columbus about A. D. 565. Bed. Hiſt. Eccl. 1. 3. Collins has taken 
all his information reſpecting the Weſtern Iſles from Martin; from whom. he may 
likewiſe have derived his knowledge of the popular ſuperſtitions of the High- 
landers, with which this ode ſhows ſo perfect an acquaintance, 


X. But 


. 


A x. 

Bat O! Mk all, forget not Kilda's race “, ' 

On whoſe bleak rocks, which brave the waſting tides, 
Fair Nature's daughter, Virtue, yet abides. | 

Go, juſt, as they, their blameleſs manners trace! 
Then to my ear tranſmit ſome 2 ſong 

Of thoſe whoſe lives are yet fincere and plain, 
Their bounded walks the rugged cliffs along, 

And all their proſpect but the wintry main. 
With ſparing temp'rance, at the needful time, 

They drain the fainted ſpring, or, hunger-preſt, 
Along th' Atlantic rock undreading climb, 

And of its eggs deſpoil the ſolan's neſt. 
Thus bleſt in primal innocence they live, 

Suffic'd and happy with that frugal fare 
Which taſteful toil and hourly danger give. 

Hard is their ſhallow ſoil, and bleak and bare; 
Nor ever vernal bee was heard to murmur there ! 


XI. 
Nor need'ſt thou bluſh, that ſuch falſe themes engage 
Thy gentle mind, of fairer ſtores poſſeſt; | 
For not alone they touch the village breaſt, 
But fill'd in elder time th' hiſtoric page. 
There Shakeſpeare's ſelf, with ev'ry garland crown'd +, 
In muſing hour, his wayward ſiſters found, 
And with their terrors dreſt the magic ſcene. 
From them he ſung, when mid-his bold deſign, 
Before the Scot afflicted and aghaſt, 
The ſhadowy kings of Banquo's fated line, 
Through the dark cave in gleamy pageant paſt. 
Proceed, nor quit the tales which, {imply told, 
Could once ſo well my anſw' ring boſom pierce 
Proceed, in forceful ſounds and colours bold 
The native legends of thy land rehearſe; 
To ſuch adapt thy lyre and ſuit thy powerful verſe. 


XII. 

In ſcenes like theſe, which, daring to depart 
From ſober truth, are ſtill to nature true, 

And call forth freſh delight to fancy's view, 

Th” heroic muſe employed her Taſſo's art! 


s The character of the inhabitants of St. Kilda, as here deſcribed, agrees per- 
pectly with the accounts given by Martin and by Macaulay, of the people of that 
land, It is the moſt welterly of all the Hebrides, and is above 130 miles diſtant 
from the main land of Scotland. 
+ This ftanzi is more incorrect in its ſtructure than any of the foregoing. 
here is apparently a line wanting between this and the ſubſequent one, In muſing 
wr, Ke. The deficient line ought to have rhymed with ſcene. 1 
7 ; ow 
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How have I trembled, when at Tancred's ſtroke, 
Its guſhing blood the gaping cypreſs pour'd ; 
When each live plant with mortal accents ſpoke, - 
And the wild blaſt up-heav'd the vaniſh'd ſword *! 
How have I ſat, when pip'd the penſive wind, 
To hear his harp, by Britiſh Fairfax ſtrung. 
Prevailing poet, whoſe undoubting mind 
Believ'd the magic wonders which he ſung ! 
Hence at each ſound imagination glows ; 
Hence his warm lay with ſofteſt ſweetneſs flows; 
Melting it flows, pure, num'rous, ſtrong and clear, 
And fills th” impaſſion'd heart, and wins th' harmonious ear +, 


XIIT. 

All hail, ye ſcenes that o'er my ſoul prevail, 

Ye << ſpacious}? friths and lakes which, far away, 
Are by ſmooth Annan fill'd, or paſt'ral Tay, 

Or Don's romantic ſprings, at diſtance, hail! 
The time ſhall come when 1, perhaps, may tread 

Your lowly glens, o'erhung with ſpreading broom 
Or o'er your ſtretching heaths by fancy led: 

Then will I dreſs once more the faded bow'r, 
Where Johnſon ſat in Drummond's &“ ſoctal [|* ſhade, 

Or crop from Tiviot's dale each“ claſſic flower, 
And monrn on Yarrow's banks“ the widow'd maid **.” 
Meantime, ye Pow'rs, that on the plains which bore 


* 'Thefe four lines were originally written thus: 
How have I trembled, when, at Tancred's ſide, 
Tie him I flall”d, and all his paſſions felt; 
When charm'd by Iſinen, through the foreſt wide, 
Bark'd i each plant a telking ſpirit dawell ! 
+ Theſe lines were originally written thus: 
Hence, ſure to charm, his early numbers flow, 
Though ſtrong, yet ſavcet —— 
Though faithful, ſrveet, though flrong, of ſimple kind. 
Hence, wwith each theme, he bids the boſom glow, 
While his auarm lays an eaſy paſſage find, | 
Pour d through each inmoft nerve, and ludl th* harmonious ear, 
1 A blank in the manuſcript. The word ſpacious ſupplied by Dr. Carlyle. 
Ben Johnſon undertook a journey to Scotland a- foot in 1619, to viſit the poet 
rummond, at his feat of Hawthornden, near Edinburgh. Drummond has pre- 
ſerved in his works, ſome very curious heads of their converſation. 
A blank in the manuſcript. Social ſupplied by Dr. Carlyle. 
** Both theſe lines left imperfe& ; ſupplied by Dr. Carlyle. This laſt ſtanra 
bears more marks of haſtineſs of compoſition than any of the reſt. Beſides ths 
blanks which are ſupplied by Dr. Carlyle, there is apparently an entire line want. 


ing after the ſeventh line of the ſtanza, The deficient line ought to have rhymed 
with broom. 


The 


Vor. XXX. 


1 


P O ET R x. 


The cordial youth, on Lothian's plains attend, 

Where'er he dwell, on hill, or lowly muir, 

To him I loſe, your kind protection lend, 

And, touch'd with love like mine, preſerve my abſent friend, 


To a LADY. MWritten in Ireland. 


Septimi Gades, aditure mecum. Hok. Lib. ii. Ode 6. 


H chou! by firm affection led 
To ſeek with me this humble ſhed, 
And, fram'd for gentleſt eaſe, 
Nor ſuited to this poor abode, 
With me endur'd the toilſome road, 
Nor fear*d the wintry ſeas. 


Had fate indulg'd the fairy dream, 
Near Arno's ſmooth, poetic ſtream 
The Tuſcan muſe had ſmil'd, 
And teaching vain Ambition's cure, 
Mid ſwains as idle and as poor, 
My careleſs life beguil'd: 


That fond, fantaſtic thought repreſt, 
Not yet within my calmer breaſt 
The reſtleſs with retreats ; 
To ſweeter ſcenes, to ſofter ſkies, 
To fair Devonia's coaſt it flies, 
And hails thoſe beauteous ſeats; 


Where, dreſs'd in Spring's perpetual green, 
Her cottage-ſprinkl'd downs are ſeen, 
Where every breeze is health; 
And Plenty round the laughing land 
Scatters profuſely from her hand 
Each ſource of ruſtic wealth; 


And all the bloomieg groves produce 
The golden apple's ſparkling juice, 
To chear the peaſant's toil ; 
Where ſcarce the winter's rigid ſway, 
Soon yielding to the weſtern ray, 
Deforms the happy foil. 


Often in Fancy's picture warm 
Riſes to view her various charm, 
Her billow-beaten rocks, 
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Her airy cliffs majeſtic pride, 
Her verdant mountain's ſloping fide, 
And filver fleecy flocks. 


Often the lovely ſcenes enchain 

My ſoul, and every votive ſtrain 
With harmony inſpire, 

Till rapt in viſionary joys, 

1 ſeem to hear a cherub's voice 
Reſponſive to the lyre : 


« There, ſunk in ſome ſequeſter'd ſpot, 
« And every former grief forgot, 

1% Your ſhelter'd home ſhall brave 
The change of many a circling year, 
«« And there your Anna's conſtant tear 

«© Shall bathe her poet's grave.“ 


The ADIEU ard RECALL to LOVE, 
From Vol. J. of the Britiſh Album. 


O, idle Boy! I quit thy pow'r ; 
G Thy couch of many a thorn, and flow'r ; 
Thy twanging bow, thine arrow keen, 
Deceitful Beauty's timid mien ; 

The feign'd ſurprize, the roguiſh leer, 
The tender ſmile, the thrilling tear, 
Have now no pangs, no joys for me, 
So fare thee well, for 1 am free 
Then flutter hence on wanton wing, 
Or lave thee in yon lucid ſpring, 
Or take thy bev*rage from the roſe, 
Or on Louiſa's breaſt repoſe : 
I wiſh thee well for pleaſures paſt, 
Yet bleſs the hour, I'm free at laſt. 
But ſure, methinks, the alter'd day 
Scatters around a mournful ray ; 
And chilling ev'ry zephyr blows, 
And ev*ry ſtream untuneful flows; 
No rapture {wells the linnet's voice, 
No more the vocal groves rejoice ; 
And e'en thy ſong, feet Bird of Eve! 
With whom I lov'd fo oft to grieve, 
Now ſcarce regarded meets my ear, 
Unanſwer'd by a ſigh or tear. 
No more with devious ſtep I chooſe 
To bruſh the mountain's morning dews ; 
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t« To drink the ſpirit of the breeze, 
Or wander midſt o'er-arching trees; 
Or woo with undiſturb'd delight, 

The pale-cheek'd Virgin of the Night, 
That piercing thro? the leafy bow'r, 
Throws on the ground a ſilv'ry ſhow'r. 
Alas! is all this boaſted caſe, 

To loſe each warm defire to pleaſe, 

No ſweet ſolicitude to know 
For others bliſs, for others woe, 

A frozen apathy to find, 

A ſad vacuity of mind ? 

O haſten back, then, heav'nly Boy, 
And with thine anguiſh bring thy joy! 
Return with all thy torments here, 
And let me hope, and doubt, and fear. 
O rend my heart with ev'ry pain! 

But let me, let me love again, 
| DeLLa CRUSCA, 
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PRAYER tw VENUS.,—From Vol. II. of the ſame Work. 


—ͤ—ᷣ— — — 
— — - 


— 


IND Venus, hear thy Suppliant's pray'r, 
Hear, and indulgent grant; 
For love I aſk—you well may ſpare 
The little I ſhall want. 


No ſtorms of paſſion I deſire, 
No boundleſs tranſports claim, 
Give me that gentle doubtful fire, 
Which feeds a ſportive flame. 


— 
* 
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For oh | I've known the ſoft delights, 
'That warm the breaſt ſincere ; 

The anxious days and ſleepleſs nights, 
That nurſe the tender fear. 


Have ſhar'd the fond endearing kiſs, 
Which mutual ardour fires, 

And taſted oft that genuine bliſs, 
Which mutual truth inſpires. 


I've felt the fierce extreme of love, 
Which utterance would deſtroy ; 

When ſpeechleſs raptures ſilent prove, 
The foul's ſublimeſt joy. 


N 2 But 
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But then its bittereſt pangs I've borne, 
Depreſt with tenfold care; 

And many an hour with anguiſh torn, 
Sat brooding o' er Deſpair. 


Whelm'd with ſuch violence of woe, 
Would melt a heart of ſteel, 

Which only thoſe who love can know, 
Who loſe can only feel. 


Hence, let me calmly view the ſex, 
Contented to enjoy | 


That bliſs, which abſence cannot vex, 
Or Perfidy deſtroy: 


O Venus! let me favour win, 
Secure from Cupid's dart, 

Still let it gently pierce my ſkin, 
But never probe my heart ! 


AkLzy, 


CHARACTERISTIC SONG. 


Suppoſed to be ſung by a Sailors Laſs, to her Favourite; who has ly 
treating her rather unkindly,-Frem the ſame. 


OUR Molly has never been falſe, ſhe declares, 
Since laſt time we parted at Wapping Old Stairs; 
When I ſwore that I till would continue the ſame, 
And gave you the 'Bacco-box—marx'd with my name. 


When I paſs'd a whole fortnight berween decks, with you, 
Did I e'er give a buſs, Tom, to one of the crew? 

To be uſeful and kind to my Thomas I ſtaid, 

For his trowſers I waſh'd, and his bumbo 1 made. 


Though you threaten'd laſt Sunday to walk in the Mall 
With Suſan, from Deptford, and Billingſgate Sal, 

In filence I ſtood, your unkindneſs to hear, 

And only upbraided my Tom with a tear. 


Still faithful and fond from the firſt of my life, 

Tho' I boaſt not the name, I've the truth of a wife; 

For falſchood in wedlock too often is priz'd, 

And the heart that is conſtant ſhould not be ue. 
KLE. 
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-«1£UR LE DuC DE NiverNotrs ayant demands a MADñ AMR LA 
i\egcHALE DE Mix Eos zue boucle de ſes cheveux, elle la lui 
voa avec les vers ſui vantis. 


ES voila! les cheveux depuis long tems blanchis, 
D'une longue union qu'ils foient pour vous le gage! 
Je ne regrette rien de ce que m'otat Vage, 

Il m'a laiſle de vrais amis. 

On m'aime preſqu'autant, et j'aime davantage, 

L'aſtre de Pamitie luit dans Vhiver des ans, 

Fruit precieux du gout, de l'eſtime, & du tems; 

On ne s'y meprend plus, on cede a ſon empire, 

Et Pon joint ſous les cheveux blancs 

Aux charmes de s'aimer le droit de ſe le dire. 


REroxsE pe Monsitevur LE Duc. 


Ol! vous parlez de cheveux blancs ! 
Laiſſons, laiſſons courir le tems, 

Que vous importe ſon ravage ! 
Les tendres cœurs en ſont exempts, 
Les Amours ſont toujours enfants, 
Et les Graces ſont de tout age. 
Pour moi, Themire, je le ſens, 
Je ſuis toujours dans mon printems 
Quand je vous offre mon hommage z 
Si je n'avois que dix-huit ans, 
Je pourrois aimer plus long tems, 
Mais non pas aimer davantage. 


mm Madame La MARECKALE DE MirEePoOors fo MoNnSIEVR LE 
Duc DE NiveRNnois, with a Lock of her Hair, 


Imitated by William PARSONSV, Ei. 


EH OLD this lock which deck'd my face! 
But reft of all its former grace; 
Long ſince hath Time forbade to ſhine 
Each youthful charm that once was mine; 
Vet while my faithful friends remain, 
1 cannot of his thefts complain: 
They love me ſtill—I love them more, 
Such joys have I with treſſes hoar. 


N 3 Friendſhip's 


v Thad. Book 14. 
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Friendſhip's bright ſtar with purer rays 
Gilds the calm evening of our days ; 
No longer then, to doubts a prey, 
We dread fierce Love's imperious ſway ; 
And, it a fott emotion riſe, 
Suſpect him veil'd in friendſhip's guiſe ; 
For well we know his power is o'er, 


He flies abaſh'd from treſſes hoar, 
Nor longer then does Cuſtom bind 


In tyrant chains the captive mind, 
And, when a tender thought we feel, 
Bid us that tender thought conceal ; 
But without bluſhing we 1mpart 

The chaſte affections of the heart: 
This freedom, ne'er enjoy'd before, 
Has age beſtow'd with treſſes hoar. 


ODE to te VENUS f MEDICIS, 
By William Parsons, Ei. F. R. S. 


Written at FLORENCE 1785. 


0 of each tender thought and ſoft defire, 
Whoſe matchleſs beauties here in marble ſhine, 
Who didſt the wond'cing Greek's proud heart inſpire 
To form this ſemblance of thy charms divine! 


* Fountain of bliſs ! by whoſe ecſtatic aid 
In Jove's ſoft hour his conſort rul'd the ſkies, 
Thy charmful zone her rapturous form array'd, 
And ſeal'd with languid pauſe the Thunderer's eyes. 


Mother of life! by whoſe awakening powers 
All Being ſprings from Chaos and from night, 

+ With ſmiles the deep, the earth is clad with flowers, 
And the iky brightens with diffuſive light, 


To this thy beſt-lov'd image, goddeſs fair ! 
Let me not bring my votive gifts in vain ; 

No milk-white doves, no bleating lambs are there, 
With guiltleſs blood thy purer ſhrine to ſtain, 


ibi ſuavis dædala tellus 
Summittit flores, tibi rident æquora ponti, 


Piacatumque nitet aiffuſo lumine cœlum. LyCKkECIVS, Lib. . 
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zut dearer N which to thee I owe, 


Soft notes that ſpeak the mighty force of love, 
Treſſes the fond believing fair beſtow, 
In meaning forms, and myſtic cyphers wove, 


Now all around obey thy gladdening voice, 
And rove in pairs to woo the young Deſires; 

in Hymen's bands my Britiſh friends rejoice, 
The glowing natives burn with looſer fires. 


I, hapleſs torn from all my ſoul held dear, 

Am now no more with loye”s ſoft tranſports bleſt, 
No fond delights my lingering moments cheer, 

A death-like calm uſurps my vacant breaſt. 


O goddeſs fair ! by all that could ſubdue 

War's furious god to ſeek thoſe gentle charms ; 
By all the tides of joy that erſt you knew, 

When young Adonis languiſh'd in your arms; 


O once again the gentle flame impart, 
I court the bliſs, nor dread the pleaſing woe ; 
Chaſe then this cold indifference from my heart, 
Bid ſome kind fair with equal paſſion glow ! 


Then too my breaſt ſhall feel poetic fire, 
And Britiſh Muſes haunt the Tuſcan plain; 
As oft they come when Merry ſtrikes the lyre, 
And raptur*d Arno liſtens to the ſtrain ! 


The MUSES i=» MOTION, 


eben at the Royalty Theatre, in the Characters of the Tragic and Comic 
Muſes, and written by MILES PETER ANDREWS, £/7. 


dene draws, and diſcovers the Tragic Muſe, fanding on a Pedeſtal, as in 
ihe Pantomime of Hobſon's Choice.—After ſome time, ſhe advances to 
the Front with her Bow] and Dagger. | | 


For the firſt time Melpomene appears; 
o' on theſe Boards ſhe oft hath ſileut ſtood 
With eye uplifted thus—in mournful mood, 
Fixt as a poſt ſhe neither ſaid or ſung: 
"Ts the firſt time the Muſe has found her tongue. 
What ſhall ſhe urge, to prove her vaſt delight, 
Thus left at liberty to talk all night ? 


"4 


N be to this Stage, beſet with Virgin fears, 
h 
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* Alluding to the Figures in the Mock Tragedy of Almirina. 
+ The charge againſt Delpini was for articulating thoſe words without muſic. 


Danger ſo dire it ſtaggers all belief, 


Methinks you ſmile —Siſter, I've got the day 
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What joy on earth fo great, fo overflowing, 
As when a Female tongue's juſt tet a-going ? 
Anſwer, ye Huibands, is there aught in life 
So truly precious as a chatt ring wi:e? 
Save the {till dearer joy, if left alone, 
To praiſe their talen:s, when they're dead and gone. 
But hold :=-my province is to fume and iwap ger, 
Rave, rant, and ſtart, and wield my Bowl and Dagger; 
Oh! wovld ſome wooden Hero now appear“! 
Whom I might ſcold and ſtab without a tear ; 
How I would pull his painted locks about, 
Seize his glaſs eye, and tear his blinker out. 
[4 woice is heard from below. 
What noiſe is that, ſeems threat'ning from below, 
Breaks on our. grief, and interrupts our woe? 
[ Mrs, Gibbs, as the Comic Muje, ſpeating under the Stage, 
Open the trap, Sirs, quick, and wind me up— 
[ Comic Muje aſcends—the other flarts, and affefs a ſericus 
attitude. 
Your ſervant, Siſter, with your Knife and Cup. | Snerring\y, 
[To the Audience. 
Well, Friends! we both are come your hands to kiſs, 
The Tragic Lady, and the Comic Mils ; 
But ſhould we both attempt to keep poſſeſſion, 
Warrants may iſſue from the Quarter Seſſion; 
For tho' alone, cur tongues may de untied well, 
A Dialogue will fend us both to Bridewell; 
Think of our danger ſhould we rouſe again 
The #ferming Carpenter of Drury Lane; 


Water and Bread, for calling out Roof? Beef ! 

[ Imitating Delpini. 
Since then you cannot take us both in keeping, 
Which Mits ſhall ſtay, the laughing, or the weeping ? 
If me ye chooſe, kind Sirs, for cara Spe/a, 
Ill inftant tip my Siſter a Mendoza. [ Holds up her fiftt 
The Comic Muſe with fills can make diſpatch, 
A very Jordan at a Boxing-match. 

[To the Audience. ] 


Reſign you muſt, ſo ſink, and die away. 
[ Touches her with the Maſt. 

Strike, Mufic, (Mufic plays) to aſſiſt her parting groan, 
There, going, going, going, going, gone. 
[ Tragic Muſe finks to ſoft Muſic. 


[7 te 


ED ET RY: 
[The Comic Muſe, when the other has diſappeared.] 


T've clear'd the Stage; but now how hard the taſk 
To clear myſelf, and ſport the Comic Maſk ; 

With inoffenhve mirth the hour to waſte, 

And ſuit the humour of each varying taſte. 

Tis eaſier far to riſe with dumb grimaces, 

Stand on a Pedeſtal, and make wry faces. 

Look at chat lean conſumptive Critic yonder, 


[ Pointing to the How. 


Wrapp'd in his night-gown, how he gapes with wonder. 
Methinks he ſays, *©* I hate your fooliſh Fee 
i 
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N [Talking like a hectic eld Man. 
As well ſing Butter'd Peas, or Wilkes's Wriggle. 
Give me Don Juan, when he's hoiſted off, 
Gray, _ a Church-yard—haugh (coughing) oh, curſe 

„% counh,” 
Fegs!“ cries that ſhort thick Lady in the corner 
I think as how, *tis very croſs to ſcorn her: 
loves a joke—for Spouſe he jokes, and Cuz : 
Laugh and grow fat, they cries, and ſo we does.” — 
Look!“ ſays Mits Frizzle to her friend Miſs Simper, 
How can you like, my dear, to fit and whimper ? 
I'm all for fun and frolic, mirth-and glee, 
Signor Delpini is the man for me.“ 
Ii an affected formal manner. 

But not for me, Miſs, tho' the creatures ſing; | 
They tell me, your Signors are not the thing.“ 


What do I ſee ! Miſs Biddy—pray ſtep down, 


[ Beckoning to the Houſe. 


The Comic Muſe may claim you as her own,— 


[ Retires to the fide a little, and returns as Miſs Biddy 


Well, here I am, quite anxious to be ſeen, a 


And, on my Say/e, Miis, I'm turn'd thirteen ; 
Lord how the Beaux do (tare! Goles, what a heap! 
Lend me your Maſk, that I may take a peep ; 


[ Looking through the Maſe, 


Tho? hang it, that's a fooliſn way to ſee ; 
For then the Beaux can't take a peep at me, 


[Throws the Maſk away. 


Would you believe it, Miſs ? Laſt night, Papa 
Sitting at ſupper with my poor Mamma; 
Betwixt ourſelves, they don't agree a bit; 
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Wife,” ſays old Gruff. that Girl's a forward chit.“ — 
It can't be, dear. — Piha ! hold thy filly clack ; 

I ſaw her riding on the coachman's back.“ 0 
Well, let her ride he's nothing but a child; 

Young folks, my love, will pe a little wild: 

She knows no harm.“ —** No harm, wife?“ 
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4% No, duck, no ;*%— 
They little think, but I know what 1 know. 
[ Putting her finger to her noſe archly. 
Well, I dolike to ſee two folks make love : 
Firſt ſhe ſmiles thus—then he draws off her glove ; 
Then ſhe ſays, Don't you—then he ſays, I will, 
And then ſhe frowns, and tells him to fit ſtill: 
Then he looks glum, and then ſhe pats his cheek ; 
Then they get up, and play at hide and ſeek; 

And then they Buſs, and then ſhe's made a wife— 
Oh! I could act it to the very life. 

Theſe humble efforts of the Comic Muſe 
She truſts this gen'rous circle won't refuſe; 
More than content, if you accept her toil, 
And crown it with a kind approving ſmile. 


PROLOGUE % Tur TON; er, FOLLIES or FASHION, 
a Comedy by Lady WALLACE, 


Written by Mr. JEKYLL. 


HILE Reformation lifts her tardy hand, 

\ \ To ſcourge at length tranſgreſſion from the land; 
Add dormant Statutes, rous'd by Proclamation, 
Aﬀright the petty Sinners of the Nation, 
Who ſhall preſume the Rule of Right to draw, 
For thoie who make, enforce, and break the LawT 
The Country Jaſſtice, with terrific frown, 
May icare a diſtrict or appal a town; 
May hurl dire vengeance on a guilty elf 
Who dares to do- what he does himfelſ; 
But who ſhall rule the Juſtice ?-— Who thall dare 
To tell his Worſhip, thit He mult not twear ? 
Drive him to church, prohibit his diverſions, 
Or fine him well, for Sabbath days excurſions ? 

In London, happily cur zeal's more warm: 
Here live the great Examples of Reform; 
Wich pure diſint'reſt each devoutly labours 
To mend—it not himſelf, at leaſt his neighbours. 
No ſecret canker now corrupts the State; 
The name of Vice is loſt among the Great. 
Tne /r:izes—1n St. James's Street that dwell, 
Spread thro? the Square, and all along Pall Mall, 
Are ſuch !—tis quite 7mperble to tell. 

However, with great tearch and ſtudious care, 
A Female Bard has glean'd ſome Follies there, 


Bred 
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Bred among thoſe, who would not fear to own 'em, 
Had there been Vices there, ſhe muſt have known 'em: 
Some trifling faults, perhaps, as drinking, gaming, 
Pride, and the like, may want a little ſhaming ; 
»Gainſt theſe ſhe aims; in aid of Law to uſe 

The ſupplemental ſanctions of the Muſe : 

Aſſiſt, ye Fair, ſhe fights for Lou and Virtue : 

Ye Great, ſupport her, for ſhe cannot hurt you; 
Ye Rich—ye Poor, —above—below the laws, 
Applaud her, and promote the common caule : 
And if there live who ſtill diſgrace the age, 

Bid them revere the Vengeance of the Stage. 


EPILOGUE #7 the fame. 


ritten by CayTain Mox RIS and CarTain Tornam. 


JS the Storm over? is the Thunder paſt? 
And ſhall the Epilogue be heard at laſt ? 

"Tis our laſt word; a word, you know, of old, 

That's always ready, when you rave or ſcold. 

But where beſeech ?—where belt beitow my breath ? 
[To the Pit.] 

can't preſs you, already preis'd to death 

No, there's no room your anger to bewitch ; 

You can't be mow'd, you're icrew'd to ſuch a pitch. 

Methinks | hear ſome prompting Spirit cry, 

« Look up in your diſtreſs; Hope lives on high!“ 

Shall I there find her? Sure you won't ſuppreſs 

Your nobleſt power, ye Gods / your power to bleſs. 
[Zo the Boxes. | 

For you, fair Nymphs, who melt in approbation, 

This Play, I truſt, you'll call, a Relaxation ; 

And ſure our author's gallant thirſt of fame 

Deſerves, from poliſh*d hearts, a thelter'd name. 

For brave it was, thus fairly on the Stage, 

To meet the Coxcombs' and the Gamblers? rage; 

Fearleſs in Virtue's cauſe to draw her pen; 

And prove what women dare, againſt you men, 

Now for myſelf, ſome pity I ſhould wake— 

Unſkill'd, unpractis'd in the taſk I take: 

Here, where the powers of finiſh'd ſpeakers ſhine, 

How filly was it to make choice of ne ; 

Of me! a Weed; unknown to Rhet'rick's flowers; 

A /imple Cowllip, in theſe fragrant bowers! 
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What can 7 do, but reſt my hopeleſs aims 

On Imitative Arts, and borrow'd Names; 

Call to your eyes delights you oft have felt, 
And try with copy'd charms to pleaſe and melt ? 


VERSES by Dr. War cor. 


H! tell me no more, my dear girl, with a figh, 
That a coldneſs will creep o'er my heart; 

'That'a ſullen indiff*rence will dwell on my eye, 
When thy beauty begins to depart. 


Shall thy graces, O Cynthia, that gladden my day, 
And brighten the gloom of the night, 

Till life be extinguiſh'd, from memory ſtray, 
Which it ought to review with delight? 


Upbraiding, ſhall Gratitude ſay with a tear, 
That no longer I think of thoſe charms 

& Which gave to my boſom ſuch rapture ſincere, 
«© And faded at length in my arms!“ 


Why yes ! it may happen, thou damſel divine 
To be honeſt—1 freely declare, 

That e'en now to thy conwer/e fo much I incline, 
I've already forgot thou art fair. 


SONG U DELIA. 
By the fame. 


OW long ſhall hapleſs Colin mourn 
The cold regard of Deha's eye? 
'The heart, whoſe only crime is love, 
Can Delia's ſoftneſs doom to die ? 


Sweet is thy name to Colin's ear; 
Thy beauties, O divinely bright! 
In one ſhort hour by Delia's ſide 
I taſte whole ages of delight! 


Yet though I lov'd thee more than life; 
Not to diſpleaſe a cruel maid, 

My tongue forbore its fondeſt tale, 
And ſigh'd amid the diſtant ſhade. 


EE: TRY; 


What happier ſhepherd wins thy ſmile, 
A bliſs for which J hourly pine? 

Some ſwain, perhaps, whoſe fertile vales 
And fleecy flocks are more than mine! 


Few are the vales that Colin boaſts, 

And few the flocks thoſe vales that rove ! 
With wealth I court not Delia's heart 

A nobler bribe I offer—Love ! 


Yet ſhould the virgin yield her hand, 
And thoughtleſs wed for wealth alone; 
The act may make my boſom bleed, 
But ſurely cannot bleſs her own, 


. 


By the EARL of CARLISLE, 


Y heart's mighty empire bright Celia poſſeſt, 
And reign'd a moſt abſolute queen in my breaſt; 
Till too far ſhe preſum'd on the power that I gave, 
And from a free ſubject ſoon made me a ſlave. 
Love's laws ſhe ſubverted with inſolent pride, 
And redreſs of my grievances ever deny'd. 
In diſtreſs to Amelia my griefs I impart, 
Amelia was deſtin'd to conquer my heart 
She ſummon'd each beauty to riſe up in arms, 
And the tyrant drove out by the force of her charms. 


VERSES by Mrs. Piozzr. 


WW HEN lurking Love in anguiſh lies 
Under Friendſhip's fair diſguiſe, 
When he wears an angry mien, 

Imitating Spite or Spleen ; 

When, like Sorrow, he ſeduces, 

When, like Pleaſure, he amuſes; 

Still, howe'er the parts are caſt, 


Tis but /urking Love at laſt, 
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The following extempore Verſes were written by the Prince pr Licx; 
on the Spot where the MARSHAL TURENNE wwas killed by a Can. 
Ball. | 


Egois, o Turenne, od tu perdis la vie, 
Les tranſports d'un Soldat qui te plaint et t'envie 
Dans VElyſee aſſis pres du chef des Ceſars, 
Ou dans le ciel peut-etre entre Bellone et Mars; 
| Fais moi te ſuivre en tout, exauce ma priere, 
Puiſfſe-je ainſi remplir et finir ma carriere ! 


VERSES UPON THE ROAD, 


To Lord Joun CaAveNDIsH. 
By the late Mr. Garrick, 
Frem Vol. III. of the Ahlun for Fugitive Pieces. 


Facit Indignatio. 


HILST all with fighs their way purſue 
From Chatſworth's bleſt abode, 

My mind {till fires, my Lord, at you, 
And thus burſts out in ode. 


Forgive my phrenzy, good Lord John, 
For Paſſion's my Apollo: 

Sweet Hebe ſays—when ſenſe is gone, 
That nonſenſe needs muſt follow. 


Like Indian knife, or Highland ſword, 
Your words have hewn and hack'd me; 
Whilſt Quin, a rebel to his Lord, 
Like his own Falſtaff back'd me. 


In vain I bounce, and fame, and fret, 
Swear Shakeſpeare is divine ; 
Fitzherbert “ can awhile forget 
His pains to laugh at mine. 


Lord Frederick, George, and eke his Grace, 
My honeſt zeal deride ; 

Nay Hubert's melancholy face 
Smirks on your Lordſhip's ſide. 


* William Fitzherbert, Eſq. of Tiſſington, member for Derby. 
8 With 


P!OETYT2:Y.: 


With paſſion, zeal, and punch miſled, 
Why goad me on to trite ? 
Why ſend me to a reſtleſs bed, 
And diſappointed wife? 


This my reward! and this from you! 
Is't thus you Bowman * treat ? 

Who eat more toads than you 4now whe 
Each night did ſtrawberries eat. 


Did I not mount the dun-drawn chaiſe, 
And ſweat for many a mile ? 

And gave his Grace's ſkill much praiſe, 
Grinning a ghaſtly ſmile l 


Did I not elſewhere riſk my bones, 

My Lord-Duke's freaks took pride in ? 
Did I not trot down hills of tones, 

And call it pleaſant riding? 


Did I not all your feats proclaim, 
Nor once from duty ſhrink ? 

In flattery I ſunk my fame; 
A Bowman ev'n in drink. 


Did I not oft my conſcience force, 
Againſt its dictates ſwear ? 

Have I not prais'd Lord George's horſe ? 
Nay, ev'n your Lordſhip's mare ? 


Did I not oft in rain and wind, 
O'er hills, thro? vallies roam, 
When wiſer folk would lag behind, 

And ſpaniels ſtaid at home? 


Have I not with your natives fed, 
The worſt of all my labours, 

And ventur'd both my ears and head 
Among your icalping neighbours ? 


Not Quin's more bleſt with calipee, 
Fitzherbert in his puns, 

Lord John in contradicting me, 
Lord Frederick with his nuns. 


„The name of a character in Lethe. 
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Than J am bleſt in Shakeſpeare's muſe |! 
Each drop within my ſtandiſh, 

Each drop of blood for him I'll loſe, 
As firm as any Ca'ndiſh. 


As Whig you gain the world's applauſe, 
For once a Tory ſhine ; 

A Tory once in Shakeſpeare's cauſe, 
And feel his right divine! 


Attack my wife, my patent tear, 
Do deeds without a name! 

Burn, kill, or raviſh, Lord! but ſpare, 
O ſpare my Shakeſpeare's fame! 


Did not Dean Barker * wiſely preach, 
Opinion may be fin ? 

Did not his ſermon wiſely teach, 
To cleanſe ourſelves within? 


From infidelity awake ! 
O melt your heart of ſtone ; 
Conceal your errors for my ſake, 
Or mend them for your own, 


s O N s, 
5 0 
Tranflated from the French of Mary, Queen of Scots, 


By Jonn Barnes, £7. 


H ! pleaſant land of France, farewell! 
A My country dear, | 
Where many a year 
Of infant youth I lov'd to dwell ! 
Farewell for ever, happy days! 
The ſhip which parts our loves conveys 
But halt of me—One half behind 
J leave with thee, dear France, to prove 
A token of our endleſs love, 
And bring the other to thy mind. 


The Rev. William Barker, M. A. Dean of Raphoe. He died about 2777. 
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THE SUPERANNUATED HORSE TO HIS MASTER ®, 


; lad /entenced him to die at the End of the Summer, on Account of bis 
being unable, from extreme old Age, to live through the Winter, 


ND muſt thou fix my doom, ſweet maſter, ſay, 
And wilt thou kill thy ſervant old and poor ? 
A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door, 


For much it glads me to behold this place, 
And houſe within this hoſpitable ſhed ; 

It glads me more to ſee my maſter's face, 
And linger near the ſpot where I was bred, 


For, ah ! to think of what we both enjoy'd 
In my life's prime, ere I was old and poor, 
When from the jocund morn to eve employ'd, 
My gracious maſter on this back 1 bore, 


Thrice told ten years, have danc'd on down along, 
Since firſt theſe way-worn limbs to thee I gave, 
Sweet-ſmiling years ! when both of us were young, 

The kindeſt maſter, and the happieſt ſlave. 


Ah, years ſweet ſmiling ! now for ever flown ! 
Ten years, thrice told, alas, are but a day! 
Yet, as together we are aged grown, 

Together let us wear our age away. 


For ſtill, the times behind are dear to thought, 

And rapture mark'd each minute as it flew ; 

To the light heart all-changing ſeaſons brought 
Pains that were ſoft, or pleaſures that were new. 


Ah! call to mind, how oft near Scarning's ſtream 
My ſteps were bent to yonder Muſe-trod grove, 

There, ſhe who lov'd thee was thy tender theme, 
And I the choſen meſſenger of love. 


On the gale's pinion, with a lover's care, 
E'en with the ſpeed of thought did I not go . 
Explore the cottage of thy abſent fair, | 
And eas'd thy ſick'ning boſom of its woe? 


* The Rev. Mr, Potter, at Scarning in Norfolk, to whom the public js in- 
ted for the admirable Tranſlations of Z2Eſchylus and Euripides, y 
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And when that doubting heart till felt alarms, 
Throbbing alternate with its hope and fear, 
Did I not bear thee ſafely to her arms, 
Aſſure thy faith, and dry up ev'ry tear? 


And ah ! forget not, when the fever's power 
Rag'd fore, how ſwift I ſought the zephyr's wing, 
To cool thy pulſes in the fragrant bower, 
And bathe thy temples in the cleareſt ſpring. 


Friend to thy love, and health, and not a foe 
E'en to the Muſe who led thee on to fame; 
Yes, een thy lyre to me ſome charms may owe, ; 

And fancy kindles into brighter flame. 
And haſt thou fix'd my doom, ſweet maſter, ſay— 
And wilt thou kill thy ſervant, old and poor ? 
A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door. 


Nor could*ſ thou bear to ſee thy ſervant bleed, 
Tho' weeping pity has decreed his fate; 
Yet, ah! in vain, thy heart for life ſhall plead, 
If Nature has denied a longer date. 
* 
Alas ! I feel tis nature dooms my death, 
Ah me ! I feel *tis Pity gives the blow 
Yet ere it falls, ah, Nature take my breath, 
And my kind maſter ſhall no ſorrow know, 


Ere the laſt morn of my allotted life, 
A ſofter fate ſhall end me old and poor, 
May timely ſave me from th' uplifted knife, 
And gently ſtretch me at my maſter's door. 


EXTEMPORE LUDICROUS MILTONIC 
To the late Mrs, GARDINER,. 


From Mr. IPH Sox. 


ADAM! I write an humble ſuitor to you. 
— There is an aQreſs, Mrs. Taplin hight, 
Whoſe benefit comes on next Saturday, 

Fam'd As You Like It is the ſpectacle, 

Invading Harlequin's the interlude, 

And plump Mi Pope plays Dorothea Snip. 


51 


* 


PO E T R V. 


To theſe ſucceeds, by way of Petite Piece, 

The Maſque of Comus, which the eyeleſs Bard 

( Britannia's Homer ) in immortal verſe 

Gave to th' admiring world, where moral grave, 

Pleaſure's allurements, and the revel route 

Of Bacchanalian Riot, Dance and Song, 

The cup of Circe, and the Sorcerer's wand, 

Bright Spirits clad in weeds from Iris woof, 

And Senſuality with Porker's ſnout, wi. 

And virtuous Lady ſpurning liquoriſh baits, 

Bold in the praiſe of ſun-clad Chaſtity, 

And Youths full of wiſe ſaws and ſentences, 

(The frequent lore of Eld's oft-razor'd lip) 

In mingled meaſure charm the eye and ear. 
A Diſſertation on a Hobby -horſe, 


' Pronounc'd by Mr. Taplin, crowns the ſcene. 


Now hear the ſtory of this Taplin's wife, 
And the brief cauſe of my ſoliciting. 

Dyer, who trod fo long the various ſtage 

In ſock or buſkin, (now he treads no more, 
Save there be theatres in Plato's realm) 

Her father was—the anceſtors of T rghe * 
Cheriſh'd with fot ring hand the blameleſs man, 
And Tighe, our friend to Dyer's only child, 
Extends his kind protection: he to me + 
Has recommended her, and prays me join 
To his my interceſſion, that your form, 
Fairer than Paris lov'd, or Zeuxis drew, 
May grace a ſide- box at her benefit. 


Minchin + and Boyd t, and many a comely nymph 


Fond to be ſeen, but fonder to oblige, 

Bring with you, room there is enough for all, 
Tho' your whole mother 5 ſwell the company. 
But, oh! whate'er you determine, Lady! 

Apprize me quickly, by a written note, 
Or meſſage verbal, or a kinder call 
On me or conſort near the Caſtle-Hall, 
April 1776. 
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R. J. 


* Mr. Edward Tighe, a very reſpectable character, well known in the literary 


and theatrical circles of Great Britain and Ireland, 


f Afterwards Mrs, V. Montgomery. 
No Counteſs of Carhampton. 
\ 4 Lady remarkable for her beauty and embonpoint. 
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INSCRIPTION 


For the Cottage at Caftle Town, dedicated to Michatlmas -Day, 
By Lady L. A. ConoLL 1. 


ICHAELMAS, my favourite day! 
Joy to thy returning ray! 
To thy dear propitious hour, 
Grateful I inſcribe this bow'r ; 
Firſt, on thy bleſs*'d noon, I faw 
Him whoſe will has been my law. 
Who ſuch law wou'd not approve, 
While its bond is mutual love ! 

Here not pulſe nor poultry fail, 
Wholeſome bread nor amber ale, 
Water from yon plenteous ſtream, 
Harmleſs curds nor cheeſe of cream : 
You who like my cottage cheer, 
Love my love, and welcome here! 
All the reck'ning you need pay 
Is, to hail my favourite day. 


Ne | 
S. TA N 2 & 8. 


#y R. B. Sn IAI DAR, Eg. 


SK'S'T thou, how long my love ſhall ſtay, 
A «« When all that's new is paſt??? 
ow long? Ah, DsL1a! can I fay 
How long my life will laſt ? 
Dry be that tear—be huſh'd that figh ; 
At leaſt, I'll love thee till I die. 


II. 


And does that thought affect thee too, 
The thought of Dawon's death; 
That he who only lives for you, 
4 Muſt yield his faithful breath? 
Huſh'd be that ſigh, be dry that tear, 
Nor let us loſe our heaven here! 


"ab 


DELIA TO DAMON. 
In anſwer to the above Stanzac. 


HINK*ST thou, my D:mon, I'd forego . 
This tender luxury of woe, 
Which, better than the tongue, imparts | 
The feelings of impaſſion'd hearts; 
Bleſt, if my ſighs and tears but prove 
The winds and waves that waft to love. 


Can true affeRion ceaſe to fear? 

Poor is the joy not worth a tear! 

Did paſſion ever know content? 

How weak the rapture words can paint ! 
Then let my ſighs and tears but prove 
The winds and waves that waft to love. 


The Cyprian bird, with plaintive moan, 
Thus makes her faithful paſſion known ; 

So Zeph'rus breathes on Flora s buw'rs, 
And charms with ſighs the queen of flow'rs ! 
Thea let my ſighs and tears but prove 

The winds and waves that waft to love, 


le falling Impromptu, by the Hon, Thomas Erſkine; was occaſioned 7 
9 


his bring macy tratpejed one evening at Lady Payne's, who wery tin 
made bim reiire and lie down ; he joon returned with the following lines in 


bis band, «a hich he prejented to her Lad;ſhip. 


IS true | am +1, but I need not complain, 
For he never « new plea/urs, who never knew Payne. 
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AccounT of Books for 1788. 


Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire: by Edward Gib- 
bon, %; Veli. II. III. IV. V. 
and VI. | 


N the year 1777, the firſt volume 
1 of this intereſting hiſtory firſt 
attracted our notice, and excited 
our admiration ; and it is with the 
moſt fincere pleaſure that we ſee it 
in our power now to congratulate 
the public, on the completion of 
this extenſive work, which has filled 
up, in ſo maſterly a manner, the long 
and dark interval between ancient 
and modern hiſtory, and which is ſo 
juſtly and fo univerſally allowed to 
be at leaſt among the number of 
the moſt valuable literary produc- 
tions of the preſent times, When 
the firſt volume was originally given 
to the public, all that its ingeni- 
ous author then ventured. to pro- 
miſe, was one volume. more ; for- 
tunately, however, he has been 
favoured with as many years of 
health, of leiſure, and of perſe- 
verance, as were neceſſary to the 
execution of the whole of his ex- 
tenſive plan ; and, from the age of 
the Antonines, to the final ſettle- 
ment of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, he 
has condeſcended to be our guide 
through thoſe obſcure and 1ntricate 
periods of hiſtory, in which ordi- 
nary writers have either heſitated 
to proceed, or by proceeding have 
only ſhewn the world how little 
their powers were ſuited to the tojls 


— 


of ſuch an undertaking — A; ve 
have, upon a former occaſion, ſlated 
very fully the plan which Mr. 
Gibbon had laid down for himſelf 
in the arrangement of this work, 
we have only to reſume it now at 
the period at which we then left 
off, that is at the cloſe of the fix. 
teenth chapter; and though we by no 
means preſume to give our readers, 
in the little ſpace that is neceſſarily 
allowed us upon thele occaſions, 
any thing like a competent idea 0 
the various merits of this perform. 
ance, yet we think we ſhall not 
render an unacceptable ſervice te 
thoſe, who have not yet had leiſure 
to peruſe the work itſelf, if we ſuc 
ceed in making them acquaintec 
briefly with the manner in which i 
has been conducted, and in pointing 
out to their obſervation a few of 
thoſe ſplendid paſſages which are 
ſcattered ſo profuſely through ever 
part of this valuable hiſtory. On 
preliminary remark only we tee 
ourſelves now compelled to make 
however reluctantly, and that 1s 
that wherever either the progre! 
or the doctrines of the Chriſtian re 
ligion are in queſtion, Mr. Gibbe 
is to be read with the u: moſt cal 
tion ; and it is to be remembered 
that even his fidelity and exaCtnel 
as an hiſtorian, on this ſubzect, 
not by any means ſtand unimpeach 
ed. To attempt to enter into 48 
detail of the controverſies ue 


this part of the work has * | 


would be as impertinent on an oc- 
-ajon like the preſent, as it muſt 
de limited and unſatisfactory; but 
we ſhou!d feel ourſelves wanting to 
what we have the happineſs to con- 
£4-r as the truth, if, with our gene - 
2] hearty approbation of this work 
at arge, we did not as plainly and 
as heartily condemn thoſe particu- 
Jar parts of it, which wantonly at- 
tempt to throw doubts and clouds 
over the brightelt proſpe& to which 
our mind can look forward, and 
which thus cruelly would deprive 
as of ©* what not enriches him, but 
« makes us poor indeed.” - But 
to quit this ungrateful part of our 
tak, the only part indeed from 
which we have not received the 
bigheſt ſatisfaction, we ſhall pro- 
ceed now immediately to the ſecond 
volume, which includes the ſpace 
of time that elapſed between the 
foundation of Conſtantinople, and 
the unexpected exaltation of Theo- 
doſius to the purple of the Eaſtern 


of this volume, we find an account 
of the ſituation and of the progres 
of this new capital; a detail of the 
political ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in it by 
Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors ; and 
are then carried on to the diviſion 
of the empire among the three ions 
of Conſtantine, which was ſoon ter- 
minated by the tragical deaths of 
Conſtantine and Conltans, when the 
divided provinces were again united 
under the government of Conſtan- 
uus. The elevation and ſubſequent 
Citzrace and death of Gallus, with 
the elevation of Julian to the rank 
of Cziar, and his campaigns in 
Gaul and Germany, fill up the re- 
mainder of this chapter. Having 
already given our opinion of the 


empire. In the three firſt chapters 


Chap. xxv. Page 488. Vol. II. 
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ſpirit by which that part of this 
hiſtory 1s_ animated, which relates 
to the eſtabliſhment and progreſs of 
Chriſtianity, we ſhall make no apo- 
logy for not entering into any par- 
ticular * account of the two next 
chapters, as they are taken up en- 
tirely by the motives, &c. of the 
converſion of Conſtantine, a detail 
of the firſt legal eſtabliſhment of 
the Chriſhan church, and of the 
principal hereſies which firſt ap- 
peared in it, particularly that of 
Arius, The reign of Julian, with 
his artful perſecution of the Chriſ- 
tians, and his expedition againſt 
Perſia, which terminated in his 
death, and was followed by the re- 
treat of the Roman army under 
the conduct of Jovian, fill up the 
twenty-ſecond, twenty-third, and 
twenty-fourth chapters : and in the 
two remaining ones, our attention 
is principally attracted, after the 
death of Jovian, by the reign of _ 


Val entinĩan, and his brother Valens; 


a diſſertation on the manners of pa- 
ſtoral nations, with ſome account of 
the progreſs and decline of the 
Huns; their union with the Goths; 
the fatal battle of Hadrianople, 
and the final eſtabliſhment and ſet - 
tlement of the Goths in Thrace and 
in Aſia, under the reign of Theo- 
doſius, and in conſequence of a 


treaty made with that emperor.— 


With reſpe& to the circumſtances 
attending the diviſion of the em- 
pire, our author thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf :“ Before Valentinian di- 
<< yided the provinces, he reformed 
« the adminiſtration of the Em- 
« pire. All ranks of ſubjects who 
«© had been injured or oppreſſed un- 
«« der the reign of Julian, were 


«« invited to ſuppert their public 
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* accuſations. The ſilence of man- 
« kind atteſted the ſpotleſs inte- 
«« prity of the præſect Salluſt; and 
4 his own preſſing ſolicitations that 
« he might be permitted to retire 
4 from the buſineſs of the ſtate, 
«© were rejected by Valentinian 
« with the moſt honourable expreſ- 
«« ſions of friendſhip and eſteem. 
« But among the favourites of the 
% late emperor, there were many 
«© who had abuſed his credulity or 
«« ſuperſtition ; and who could no 
4 longer hope to be protected either 
4 by fayouror juſtice. The greater 
os part of the miniſters of the pa- 
„ lace, and the governors of the 
„ provinces, were removed from 
«<< their reſpective ſtations ; yet the 
<< eminent merit of ſome officers 
cc was diſtinguiſhed from the ob- 
% noxious crowd; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſite clamours of zeal 
c and reſentment, the whole pro- 
* « ceedings of this delicate enquir 
* appear to have been Waal 
ve with a reaſonable ſhare of wiſdom 
„ and moderation. The feſtivity 
«< of a new reign received a ſhort 
« and ſuſpicious interruption from 
« the ſudden illneſs of the two 
«« princes; but, as ſoon as their 
% health was reſtored, they left 
«« Conftantinople, in the beginning 
« of the ſpring. In the caſtle or 
«© palace of Mediana, only three 
« miles from Naiſſus, they executed 
«© the folemn and final diviſion of 
«© the Roman Empire. Valenti- 
4 nian beſtowed on his brother the 
s rich præfecture of the Eaſt, from 
ac the Lower Danube to the confines 
«« of Perfia ; whilſt he reſerved for 
« his immediate government the 
« warlike præfectures of Illyricum, 
« Italy, and Gaul, from the ex- 
** tremity of Greece to the Cale- 


.«« cial adminiſtration remained ſh: 


the final extinction of the Roman 


' po 
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* donian rampart ; and from de 
*© rampart of Caledonia to the foot 
„ of Mount Atlas. The Provin 


t its former baſis ; but a 
« ſupply of generals and — 
*«« ſtrates was required for twocoun 
«© cils and two courts, The diviſion 
cc was made with a juſt regard tg 
*« their peculiar merit and fituation 
« and ſeven maſter generals were 
«« ſoon created, either of the ca. 
„ valry or infautry. When this 
<< important buſineſs had been ami. 
«© cably tranſacted, Valentinian and 
Valens embraced for the laſt time, 
The em r of the Weſt ef. 
ve bliſhed his temporary reſidence at 
„Milan, and the emperor of the 
« Eaſt returned to Conſtantinople, 
«© to aſſume the dominion of bifty 
* provinces, of whoſe language he 
« was totally ignorant.” 
lsa the third volume, we are con- 
ducted from the death of Gratian to 


empire in the Weſt, under Auguſ. 
tulus, comprehending a period of 
about ninety- ſix years, that is, from 
383 to 479.—Among the many in- 
rereſting parts of this picture, thoſe 
which ſtrike us moſt forcibly, are 
the different invaſions of the Ro- 
man provinces, and the ravages 
committed in them by the Goths, 
Huns, and Vandals, under Alaric, 
Attila, and Genfiric, till at laſt the 
patient Romans were prepared to 
acknowledge the royalty of Odoacer 
and his Barbaric ſucceſſors. 
The miſerab'e ſtate of Italy at 
this period, is thus repreſented by 
our author, and exhibits a ſad con- 
traſt, when compared with the ve- 


ry different ſcenes it preſented in 
the better ages of -the Roman em · 


* 6 Notwich· 


_ « pjam, and Placentia. 
« 1afivs was a ſubject of Odoacer, 
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«« * Notwithſtanding the prudence 
« and ſucceſs of Odoacer, his king- 
„dom exhibited the ſad proſpect 
« of miſery and deſolation. Since 
« the age of Tiberius, the decay of 
« agriculture had been felt in Italy; 
« and it was a juſt ſubje& of com- 
«« plaint, that the life of the Roman 
«t people depended. on the acci- 
« dents of the winds and the waves, 
« [n the divifion and the decline 
« of the empire, the tributary har- 
« veſts of Egypt and Africa were 
« withdrawn ; the numbers of the 
« jnhabitants continually diminiſh- 
« ed with the means of ſubſiſtence, 
« and the country was exhauſted by 
« the irretrievable loſſes of war, 
« famine, and peſtilence. St. Am- 
e broſe has deplored the ruin of a 


_ « populous diſtrict, which had been 


« once adorned with the Jouriſhing 
« cities of Bologna, Modena, Re- 
Pope Ge- 


and he affirms, with ſtrong exag - 
« yeration, that in Emilia, Tuſ- 
« cany, and the adjacent provinces, 
« the human ſpecies was almoſt 
« extifpated, The Plebeians of 
« Rome, who were fed by the hands 
« of their maſter, periſhed or diſ- 
«« appeared as ſoon as his hberality 
« was ſuppreſſed; the decline of 
*« the arts reduced the induſtrious 
% mechanic to idleneſs and want; 
and the ſenators, who might ſup- 
port with patience the ruin of 
their country, bewailed their pri- 
vate loſs of wealth and luxury. 
„One third of thoſe ample eſtates 
* to which the ruin of Italy is ori- 
* ginally imputed, was extorted for 
the uſe of the conquerors. In- 
«« juries were eggravated by in- 


* tul:ts; the ſenile of actual ſuffer- 
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<< ings was embittered by the fear 
«© of more dreadful evils; and, as 
% new lands were allotted to new 
«« {warms of Barbarians, each ſe- 
% nator was apprehenſive leſt the 
arbitrary ſurveyors thould ap- 
„ proach his favourite villa, or his 
«© moſt profitable farm. The leaſt 
«© unfortunate were thoſe who ſub. 
«© mitted without a murmur, to the 
«© power which it was impoſſible to 


reſiſt. Since they deſired to live, 


they owed ſome gratitude to the 
«« tyrant who had ſpared their lives; 
«© and, ſince he was the abſolate 
«© maſter of their fortunes, the por- 
«« tion which he left muſt be ac 
«« cepted as his pure and volunt 

«« gift. The diſtreſs of Italy was 
«© mitigated by the prudence and 
% humanity of Odoacer, who had 
«© bound himſelf, at the price of his 
« elevation, to ſatisfy the demands 
of a licentious and turbulent mul. - 
*« titude. The kings of the Bar- 
e barians' were frequently reſiſted, 
% depoſed, or - murdered by their 
„ ative ſubjects; and the various 
«« bands of Italian mercenaries, who 
«« aſſociated under the ſtandard of 
« an eleQive general, claimed a 
larger privilege of freedom and 
% rapine. A monarchy, deſtitute 
e of national union, and heredi 

«« right, haſtened to its diffolution, 
After a reign of fourteen years, 
«« Odoater was oppreſſed by the ſu- 
«« perior genius ot Theodoric king 
of the Oſtrogoths ; a hero, alike 
„excellent in the arts of war and 
e of government, who reſtored an 
age of peace and proſperity, and 
c whoſe name ſtill excites and de- 
« ſerves the attention of mankind.” 
An account of Theodoric, with the 
hiſtory of his invaſion and conqueſt 


* Vol. III. chap, xxvi. page 5302. 
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of Italy, form the principal objects of 

the thirty-ninth chapter of this work, 
and the firſt of the fourth volume. 
The remainir,z part of the volume, 
-- conſiſting in the whole of nine chap- 
tes, contains not only the continua- 
tion of the hiſtory of the Roman 
empire, but alſo a minute account 
of the ftate of the Barbaric world, 
and of the kingdom of Perſia, un- 
der” the reigns of Nuſhirvan or 
Choſroes, and his grand{on Choſroes 
the ſecond ; by whole ambition,“ 
as our author obſerves, ©* the revo- 
«« lution of the Eaſt was prepared, 
« which was ſpeedily accompliſhed 
« by the arms and the religion of 
«« the ſucceſſors of Mahomet.”? 

Of what relates more immediate- 
ly to the Roman empire, the reign 
of Juſtinian forms both the moſt 
conſiderable and the moſt intereſt. 
ing portion ; and a whole chapter 
is allotred to give us an idea of the 
Roman ſyſtem of juriſprudence, 
from the age of Romulus to that 
of Juſtinian, It is almoſt unneceſ- 
fary, we are perſuaded, to inform 


our readers, that this chapter, both 


from the importance of the ſubject, 
and the manner in which that ſub- 


ject is treated, is molt particularly 


worthy of their attention, The 
laws of a nation form always the 
moſt intereſting. portion of its hiſ- 
tory, and every reader will un- 
doubtedly rejoice with us, that Mr. 
Gibbon, though ** he had devoted 
„ himſelf to write the annals of a 
««\declining monarchy, did not ne- 
* ole& this occaſion to breathe the 
«« pure and invigorating air of the 
« republic.“ « 
Of the fifth and ſixth volumes, Mr. 
Gibbon himſelf has favoured us with 
the following abſtract :—*< The firſt 
««. chapter will contain, in a regular 
« ſerjes, the emperors who reigned 


te at Conſtantinople durin 
« riod of fix Keaired — "oh 
the days of Heraclivs to the Latin 
*« conqueſt : a rapid abſtract, which 
„may be ſupported by a general 
<* appeal to the order and text of 
*« the original hiſtorians, In this 
«« introduction I ſhall confine my. 
„ ſelf to the revolutions of the 
*© throne, the ſucceſſion of families, 
*« the perſonal characters of the 
« Greek princes, the mode of their 
life and death, the maxims and 
«« influence of their domeſtic go- 
«« yernment, and the tendency of 
their reign to accelerate or ſuſ- 
«« pend the downfal of the Eaftern 
« empire. Such a chronological 
© review will ſerve to illuſtrate the 
© various arguments of the ſubſe. 
quent chapters; and each cir- 
© cumſtance of the eventful ſtory 
*« of the Barbarians will adapt it- 
*< ſelf in a proper place to the By. 
% zantine annals. The internal 
s ftate of the empire, and the dan- 
«« gerous hereſy of the Paulicians, 
« which ſhook the Eaft, and en- 
„ lightened the Weſt, will be the 
*« ſubject of two ſeparate chapters: 
« but theſe enquiries muſt be poſt- 
« poned till our farther progreſs 
„ ſhall have opened the view of 
«© the world in the ninth and tenth 
« centuries of the Chriſtian ra, 
After this foundation of the By- 
«© zantine hiſtory, the following 
„ nations will paſs before our eyes, 
« and each will occupy the ſpace 
to which it may be entitled by 
«« greatneſs or merit, or the degree 
«© of connection with the Roman 
«« world, and the preſent age. I. 
« The Franks; à general appel- 
lation which includes all the Bar- 
« barians of France, Italy, and 
« Germany, who were united by 
<«« the ſword and ſceptre of Charle- 
3 cc Mague. 


. 


„ magne, The perſecation of ima- 
ges and their votaries, ſeparated 
« Rome and Italy from the Byzan- 
« tine throne, and prepared the-re- 
« ſtoration of the Roman empire 
« in the Weſt. II. The Arabs or 
« Saracens; three ample chapters 
«« will be devoted to this curious 
« and intereſting object. In the 
« firſt, after a picture of the coun- 
« try and its inhabitants, I ſhall 
« inveſtigate the character of Ma- 
« homet ; the character, religion, 
« and ſucceſs of the prophet. In 
« the ſecond, I ſhall lead the A- 
« rabs to the conqueſt of Syria, 


„of the Roman empire: nor can 
« ] check their victorious career, 
« till they have overthrown the 
« monarchies of Perſia and Spain. 
« In the third, I ſhall enquire how 
« Conſtantinople and Europe were 
« ſayed by the luxury and arts, 
« the diviſion and decay, of the 
« empire of the Caliphs. 
« chapter will include, III. the Bul- 
« parians; IV. ings > ; and 
« V, Ruſſians, who aſſaulted by ſea 
* or by land the provinces and the 
capital; but the laſt of theſe, fo 
important in their preſent great- 
6 nels, will excite ſome curioſity 
in their origin and infancy, VI. 
«« The Normans, or rather the pri- 
„vate adventurers of that warlike 
people, who founded a powerful 
oy E in Apulia and Sicily, 
* ſhook the throne of Conſtanti- 
„ nople, diſplayed the trophies of 
*« chivalry, and almoſt realized the 
* wonders of romance. VII. The 
Latins; the ſubjects of the Pope, 
tue nations of the Weſt, who en- 
*« liſted under the banner of the 
*« Croſs for the recovery or relief of 
the holy ſepulchre. The Greek 
** emperors were terrified, and pre- 
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„Egypt, and Africa, the provinces 


A ſingle 


203 
s ſerved by the-myriads of pilgrims 


„who marched to Jeruſalem with 


Godfrey of Bouillon, and the 
«« peers of Chriſtendom, The ſe 
«« cond and third Cruſades trode in 
«« the footſteps of the firſt, Afa - 
« and Europe were mingled in a 
*«« ſacred war of two hundred years, 
and the Chriſtian powers were 
ce bravely reſiſted, and finally. ex- 
«« pell-d, by Saladin and the Ma- 
„% malukes of Egypt. In theſe me- 
*© morable cruſades, a fleet and army 
of French and Venetians were 
«« diverted from Syria to the Thra- 
% cian Boſphorus: they aſſaulted 
„the capital; they ſubverted the 
„ Greek monarchy ; and a dynaity 
«« of Latin princes was ſeated near 
ce threeſcore years on the throne of 
% Conſtantine. VIII. The Greeks 
«« themſelves, during this period cf 
«« captivity and exile, muſt be con- 
«« fidered as a foreign nation; the 
«« enemies, and again the ſovereigts 
7 of Conſtantinople. Misfortur:e 
had rekindled a ſpark of nations} 
virtue, and the imperial ſeries 
«« may be continued with ſome dig- 
«« nity from their reſtoration to the 
«© Turkiſh conqueſt. IX. The Mo- 
«« ouls and Tartars. By the arms 
of Zingis and his deſcendants, 
«« the globe was ſhaken from China 
«© to Poland and Greece; the Sul- 
<< tans were overthrown; the Ca- 
«« liphs fell; and the Cæſars trem- 
5e bled on their throne. The vie- 
«« tories of Timour ſuſpended above 
re fifty years the final ruin of the 
„ Byzantine empire. X. I have 
«« already noticed the firſt appe ar- 
«« ance of the Turks; and the names 
«« of the fathers, of Seljick and 
% Othman, diſcriminate the two 
t {ucteflive dynaſties of the nation. 
which emerged, in the eleventh 
«« century, from the Scythian wilde. 
| 40 nets. 


f 
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neſs. The former eſtabliſhed a 
Dorent and ſplendid kingdom 
the banks of the Oxus to 
Antioch and Nice; and the farit 
cruiade was provoked by the vio- 
lation of Jeruſalem, and the dan- 
ger of *Conſkantinople. From 
an humble origin, the Ottomans 
arole the ſcourge and terror of 
Chriſtendom. Conſtantinople was 
beſieged and taken by Maho- 
met 11. and his triumph annihi- 
lares the remnant, the image, 
the title of the Roman empire 
in the Eaſt. The ſchiſm of the 
GreekS will be connected with 
their laſt calamities, and the re- 
ſtoration of learning 1a the 
Weſtera world. I chall return 
from the captivity of the new to 
the ruins of ancient Rome: and 
the venerable name, the intereſt- 
ing theme, will ſhed a ray of glo- 
« ry on the concluſion ot my la- 
© hours. 

To this brief account of this 
celebrated work, and of the man- 
ner in which it has been arranged, 
we ſhall only add a few obterva- 
tions on the ſiyle, which has long 
been the ſubje& of much diicuſſion, 
and which has been as highly ex- 
tolled by ſome people as it has been 
ſeverely criticiſed and condemned 
by others. To us it appears, we 
will not ſcrupie to confeſs, that the 
only reaſonable objection is, that it 
is not Englith enough. (if we may 
be allowed the expreſſion) ; but whe- 
ther this has proceeded from affe c- 
tation on the part of Mr. Gibben, 
or has been merely the effect of a 
conſtant intercourſe with -French 
books, and a familiar and frequent 
ale of the French language, we 
will by no means take upen ou 
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ſelves to aſcertain. In juſtice how 
ever, we fee] ourſelves bound to — 
mark, that much greater allow. 
ances are to be made for this lag 
circumſtance than many of oy 
readers may perhaps be aware of 
and that in this, as in moſt other "a 
ſtances, we have but too often ay 
lon to regret the limited ſlate of cur 
faculties, which ſeldom permits ys 
to make any great acquilition what. 
ever, but at the expence of ſome. 
thing already in our poſleflicy, 
That Mr. Gibbon's ſtyle is boch 
dignißed and harmonious, and that 
it abounds in the moſt varied ard 
elegant turns of expreſſion, has been 
univerſally allowed and if, in the 
courſe of ſo long a work, he may 
be occaſionally reproached wich 
ſome incorrectneſs and obicurity, 
we conteis that, in our opinicr , 
tae beauties of the ſtyle often ore - 
balance ſo much the defects of it, 
that though we would not venture 
to 1eccmmend it as a model wil, 
out fault, yet we do not heſitate to 
ſlay, that 3 the ſtudy of it both 
much pleaſure and much profit is to 
be derived. _ 

The following extract from the 
General Obſervations on the fall f 
the Roman Empire in the Wet}, 
which are to be found at the end cf 
the third volume, is, in our opinior, 
particularly intereſting, 

«« This awful revclation may be 
* uſefully applied to the inſtruttioa 
<< 7 the preſent age. * the 
«« duty of a patriot to rand pro- 
cc = hs, abe ris and 
glory of his native country : but 
a philoſopher may be permi'ted 
to en arge his views, and io (on- 
ſider Europe as one great repub- 
„ hc, whoſe various inhabi 


cc 


« have 


„ have attained almoſt the ſame 
„ level of politeneſs and eultiva- 
« tion, The balance of power will 
continue to flutuate, and the 
« proſperity of our own or of the 
« neighbouring kingdoms, may be 
« alternarely exalted or depreſled ; 
« but theſe partial eveats cannot 
« efſentially injure our general 
« ftate of happineſs, the ſyſtem of 
« arts, and laws and manners, 
« which. ſo advantageouſly diſtin- 
« ouiſh, above the rett of mankind, 
« the Europeans and their colonies, 
« The ſavage nations of the globe 
« are the common enemies of civi- 
« liſed ſociety; and we may enquire, 
« with anxious curiofity, whether 
« Europe is ſtill threatened with a 
« repetition of thoſe calamities, 
« which formerly oppreſſed the 
« arms and inſtitution of Rome. 
« Perhaps the ſame reflections will 
« jlluſtrate the fall of that mighty 
« empire, and explain the proba- 
« ble cauſes of our actual ſecu- 
« rity. b 

« [, The Romans were ignorant 


« the number of their enemies. 
« Beyond the Rhine and the Da- 
« nube, the northern countries of 
% Europe and Aſia were filled with 
© innumerable tribes of hunters 
« and ſhepherds, r, Voracious, 
« and turbulent; bold in arms and 


e induſtry. The barbarian world 
was agitated by the rapid im- 
«« pulſe of war; and the peace of 
Gaul or Italy was ſhaken by the 
e diſtant revolutions of China. The 


* towards the weſt; and the tor- 
rent was ſwelled by the gradual 
© acceſſion of captives and allies. 
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« of the extent of their danger and 


© impatient to raviſh the fruns of 


„ Huns, who fled before a victori- 
* ous enemy, directed their march 


„ The fying tribes, who yielded. 
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% to the Huns, aſſumed in their 


6 6 
ce 


turn the ſpirit of conqueſt ; the 

endleſs column of barbarians 
«« preſſed on the Roman empire 
„ with accumulated weight; and 
« if the foremoſt were deſtroyed, 
the vacant ſpace was inſtantly 

repleniſhed by new aſlailans, 
Such formidable emigrations no' 
longer iſſue from the north; and 
the long repoſe which has been 
imputed to the decreaſe of popu- 
lation 1s the happy conſequence 
of the progreſs of arts and agri- 
culture. Inſtead of ſome rude 
vi:lages, thinly ſcattered ameng 
its woods and moraſſes, Germany 
now produces a liſt of two thou - 
ſand three hundred walled towns: 
the Chriitian kingdoms of Den- 
mazk, Sweden, and Poland have 
been ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed ; 
and the Hanſe merchants, with 
the Teutonic knights, have ex- 
tended their colonies along the 
coaſt of the Baltic, as far as the 
Gulfof Finland, From the Gulf 
of Finland to the Eaſtern Ocean, 
Ruſſia now aſſumes the form of a 
powerful and civiliſed empire. 
The plough, the loom, and the 
forge are introduced on the 
banks of the Volga, the Oby, 
and the Lena; and the flerceſt of 
the Tartar hords have been taught 
to tremble and obey. The reign 
of independent barbariſm is now 
contracted to a. narrow ſpan ; 
and the remnant of Calmucks or 
Uzbeks, whoſe forces may be al- 
moſt numbered, cannot ſeriouſly 
excite the apprehenſions of the 
great republic of Europe, Yet 
this apparent ſecurity ſhould not 
tempt us to forget, that new ene- 
% mies and unknown dangers may 
«« poffibly ariſe, from ſome ob- 
* {cure people, ſcarcely viſible 5 
; Ee 
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*© Arabs or Saracens, who ſpread 
* their conqueſts -from India to 
% Spain, had languiſhed in pover- 
ty and contempt, till Mahomet 
% breathed into thoſe ſavage bodies 
the ſoul of enthuſiaſm. 

«« FF. The empire of Rome was 
« firmly eſtabliſhed by the fingular 
* and perfect coalition of its mem- 
« bers. The ſubject nations, re- 
« ſigning the hope, and even the 
wiſh, of independence, embraced 
the character of Roman citizens; 
and the provinces of the weſt were 
reluctantly torn by the Barbarians 
from the boſom of their mother 
country. But this union was pur- 
chaſed by the loſs of national 3 
dom and military ſpirit; and the 
ſervile provinces, deſtitute of life 
and motion, expected their ſafe- 
ty from the mercenary troops 
and governors who were directed 
by the orders of a diſtant court, 
The happineſs of an hundred 
millions depended on the per- 
ſonal merit of one or two men, 
perhaps children, whoſe minds 
were corrupted by education, 
luxury, and deſpotic power. The 
deepeſt wounds were inflicted on 
the empire during the minorities 
of the ſons and grandſons of 
'Theodofus ; and, after thoſe in- 
capable princes ſeemed to attain 
the age of manhood, they aban- 
doned the church to the biſhops, 
the ſtate to the eunuchs, and the 
provinces to the Barbarians, Eu- 
rope is now divided into twelve 
powerful, though unequal king- 


wealths, and a variety of ſmaller 
though independent ſtates: the 
chances of royal and minifterial 
talents are multiplied, at leaſt, 
with the number. of its rulers ; 


doms, three reſpectable common- 
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«« bon. The abuſes of tyra 
« reſtrained by the n, Alte 


ce 


lies have acquired order and fia. 
ec bility ; monarchies have imbibed 
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«« ſtrength and courage of the Bar. 


* 


% Perſia, who neglected and fil 
neglect to counterbalance the 


9 
3 
* 
* 
* 
- 


— 


rei n in the North, while * 


cadius and Honorius ſ 
the thrones of the — on 


ence of fear and ſhame; ub. 


the principles of freedom, or at 
leaſt of moderation 3 and ſome 
ſenſe of honour and juſtice is in. 
troduced into the moſt defeQiye 
conſtitutions by the general man- 
ners of the times. In peace, the 
progreſs of knowledge and in- 
dultry is accelerated by the emu- 
lation of fo many active rivals: 
in war, the European forces are 
exerciſed by temperate and un. 
decifive conteſts, If a ſavage 
emperor ſhould iſſue from the 
deſarts of Tartary, he muſt re- 
peatedly vanquiſh the robuſt pea- 
ſants of Ruſſia, the numerous 
armies of Germany, the gallant 
nobles of France, and the in- 
trepid freemen of Britain, who, 
perhaps, might confederate for 
their common defence. Should 
the victorious Barbarians cam 
ſlavery and deſolation as far as 
the Atlantic ocean, ten thouſand 
veſſels would tranſport beyond 
their purſuit the remains of di- 
viliſed ſociety ; and Europe 
would revive and flouriſh in the 
American world, which 1s al- 
ready filled with her colonies 
and inſtitutions.“ . 
III. Cold, poverty, and a life 
of danger and fatigue, fortify the 


barians. In every age they have 


oppreſſed the polite and' peace- 
ful nations of China, India, and 


* C6 nat 


7 


e natural powers by the reſources 
« of military art. The warlike 
« ſtates of antiquity, Greece, Ma- 
«« cedonia, and Rome, educated a 
« race of ſoldiers, exerciſed their 
« bodies, diſciplined their am, 
«« multiplied their forces by regular 
« eyolutions, and converted the 
« jron, which they poſſeſſed, into 
« ſtrong and ſerviceable weapons, 
« But this ſuperiority inſenſibly de- 
« clined with their laws and man- 
« ners; and the feeble policy of 
«« Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors 
« armed and inſtructed, for the ruin 
« of the empire, the rude valour of 
„ the Barbarian mercenaries. The 
« military art has been changed by 
the invention of gunpowder, which 
„enables man to command the 
«« two moſt powerful agents of na- 
« ture, air and fire. 
«« tics, chymiſtry, mechanics, archi- 
«« teture, have been applied to the 
„ ſervice of war; and the adverſe 
«« parties oppoſe to each other the 
e moſt elaborate modes of attack 
and defence. Hiſtorians may in- 
«« dignantly obſerve, that the pre- 
*« parations of a ſiege would found 
and maintain a flouriſhing colo- 
ny; yet we cannot be diſpleaſed, 
«« that the ſubverſion of a city 
* ſhould be a work of coſt and dif- 
« ficulty; or that an induſtrious 
people ſhould be protected by 
* thole arts, which ſurvive and ſup- 
e ply the decay of military virtue, 
«© Cannon and fortifications now 
form an impregnable barrier a- 
«« gainſt the Tartar horſe ; and Eu- 
rope is ſecure from any future ir- 
* ruption of Barbarians, ſince, be- 
*« fore they can conquer, they mult 
«« ceaſe to be barbarous. Their 
*« gradual advances in the ſcience 
of war would always be accom- 
** panied, as we may learn from 
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te the example of Ruſſia, with a 
oo E improvement in 
i the arts of peace and civil i 

and they ch deere 
«« a place among the 
«« tions whom they ſubdue,” 


« Should «theſe ex be 


cc found doubtful or fallacious, there 
«« ſtill remains a more humble ſource 
of comfort and hope. The diſ- 
* coveries of ancient and modern 
© navigators, and the domeſtic hiſ- 
5% tory or tradition of the moſt en- 
„ lightened nations, repreſent the 
human ſavage, naked both in 
«© mind and body, and deſtitute of 
cc laws, of arts, of ideas, and al- 
% moſt of language. From this 


c abje& condition, perhaps the pri- | 


©« mitive and univerſal ſtate of man, 
© he has gradually ariſen to com- 
«« mand the animals, to fertiliſe the 
earth, to traverſe the ocean, and 
ce to meaſure the heavens. His pro- 
«« preſs in the 1mprovement and 
c exerciſe of his mental and cor- 
«© poreal faculties has been irre- 
«« gular and various; infinitely flow 
«< in the beginning, and increaſing 
ce by degrees with redoubled velo- 
« city: ages of laborious aſcent 
5c. have been followed by a moment 
« of rapid downfall ; and the ſe- 
ce veral climates of the globe have 
te felt the viciſſitudes of light and 
« darkneſs. Yet the experience 


«« of four thouſand years ſhould en- 


c large our hopes and diminiſh our 
« apprehenfions : we cannot deter- 
% mine to what height the human 
e ſpecies may aſpire in their ad- 
« yances towards perfection; but 
« it may ſafely be preſumed, that 


no people, ynleſs the face of na- 


« ture is changed, will relapſe into 
« their original barbariſm. The 
„ improvements of ſociety may be 
« viewed under a threefold aſpect: 


„„ 1, The 


emſelves muſt deſerve 
liſhed na- 5 


> 


„ the moſt unfavourable 


i. 
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« . The poet or philoſopher illuſ- 
. trates his age or country by the 
«< effagtsof a Al mind; but theſe 
<< {apenor powers of reaſon or fancy 
« are rare and ſpontaneous produc- 
« tions; and the genius of Homer, 
4 or Cicero, or Newton, would ex- 
ec cite leſs admiration, if they could 
«<< be created by the will of a prince, 
ac or the leſſons of a preceptor. 2. 
„ The benefits of law and policy, 
of trade and manufactures, of arts 
ac and ſciences, are more ſolid and 
<< permanent; and many individu- 
«c als may be qualified, by education 
and diſcipline, to promote, in their 
4 reſpective ſtations, the intereſt of 
«© the community. But this gene- 
cc ral order is the effect of {kill and 
4 labour; and the complex machi- 


te nery may be decayed by time, or 
«« injured bo violence, 3. Fortu- 
c nately for mankind, the more 


«© uſeful. or, at leaſt, more neceſſary 


arts, can be performed without 


« ſuperĩor talents or national ſub- 
„% ordination, without the powers of 
4% oze, or the union of many. Each 
village, each family, each indi- 
% vidual, muſt always poſſeſs both 
« ability and inclination to perpe- 
ac tuate the uſe of fire and of metals; 
„% the propagation and ſervice of 
% domeſtic animals; the methods 
«« of hunting and fiſhing ; the rudi- 
1 ments of navigation; the imper- 


«« fe& cultivation of corn or other 


% nutritive grain; and the ſimple 
practice of the mechanic trades. 
„Private genius and public induſ- 
e try may be extirpated ; but theſe 
„hardy plants ſurvive the tempeſt, 
« and ſtrike an everlaſting root into 

Bi. The 
c ſplendid days of Auguſtus and 
4 Trajan were eclipſed by a cloud 
« of ignorance; and the Barbarians 
% ſubverted the laws and palaces of 


$ 


'<c vention or emblem of Saturn, ſtill 
'« continued 
, harveſts of Italy; and the human 


«« gious zeal have diffuſed, among 


% world, thoſe ineſtimable 


% 


* 


*« Rome. But the ſcythe, the iu. 


annually to mow the 


«« feaſts of the Læſtrigons have ne. 
% yer been renewed on the coaſt of 
cc Campania, "IT. "FS 

«« Since the firſt diſcovery of the 


« arts, war, commerce, and reli. 


*« the ſavages of the old and new 
| giſts: 
* they have been ſufficieatly pro. 

Pagans z they can never be lf. 

e may therefore acquieſce in 
*« the pleaſing concluſion, that every 
age of the world has increaſed, 
and ſtill increaſes, the real wealth, 
«© the happineſs, the knowledge, 
and perhaps the virtue, of the hu- 
«© man race.“ 


cc 
cc 


* 


Memoirs of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, from the Battle off La Hogue 
till the Capture of the French and 
Spaniſh Fleets at Vigo: by Sir 
John Dalrymple, Bart. Baron of 
Exchequer in Scotland. Volume 


the Second, 5 
EL publication of the ſecond 
volume of theſe intereſting 
memoirs has been delayed (as the 
author informs his readers in the 
preface) near fourteen years, partly 
through the diſguſt he conceived at 
having been charged with forging 
the vouchers, upon which they are 
principally founded, and partly upon 
account of the uneafineſs which he 
found his diſcoveries had created 
in families, with whom he lived in 
friendſhip, Theſe cauſes would pro- 
bably have occaſioned the total ſup- 
reftion of this work, at leaſt dur- 
ing the life-time of the autbor,. if 
the advantages, which he — 


u country might derive from his 
1zbours, in a late critical conjunc- 
ure of public affairs, had not over- 
come the former, and induced him 
to publiſh this fragment. And we 
cannot help expreſſing our wiſhes, 
that as the ſtate papers publiſhed 
by Mr. Macpherſon, muſt render 
all delicacy, with reſpect to the lat- 
ter, vain and unneceſſary, he will 
not deprive the world of what ſtill 
remains behind of his valuable re- 
ſearches. 8 

Tie preſent volume contains the 
hiſtory of a — of ten years pre- 
ceding the ſecond year of the reign 
of queen Ann. The impolicy of our 
engaging in continental wars, is a 
favourite opinion of the author's, to 
which he wiſhes particularly to call 
the attention of this country, and 
which he conceives to be ſtrongly 
eſtabliſned by the events of this 
period. Amongſt other fats, by 
which this opinion 1s corroborated, 
he ſtates, that during the war in 
which the firſt grand alliance in- 
yolved us, it was computed, that 
hſteen hundred Engliſh ſhaps were 
taken, valued at three millions ſter- 
ling. Several of the misfortunes 
of this war, the reader will find 
traced to their origin in the treachery 
of perſons of the firſt diſtinction in 
this country, both in and out of 
public employment; together with 
many curious, but humiliating anec- 
cotes reſpecting that univerſal cor- 
ruption which appears to have in- 
tected, almoſt without exception, all 
* conſpicuous members of the 

ate, | 

Amongſt the tranſactions which 
have been imperfectly related by 
former hiſtsrians, which the re- 
ſearches of our author have enabled 
dim fully to elucidate, the origin 


and fate of the Dariea company are 
Vor. XXX, = 
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ſingularly intereſting. The fol- 
lowing extract, which contains an 
account of the firſt attempt to form 
a ſettlement upon that iſthmus, 
cannot fail to excite the curiofity 
of the reader to peruſe the hiſtory 
at large, 

«« 'The peace of Ryſwic was ſuc- 
ceeded by an event, which had well 
nigh created a civil war between 
Scotland and England. As the 
writers of no nation are more mark- 
ed by grandeur and meanneſs of 
compoſition in the ſame perſon, and 
the actors in public life by gran- 
deur and meanneſs of character 
in the ſame perſon, than thoſe 
of England; ſo the edings 
of the national aſſembly of Eng- 
land, the nobleſt that ever was on 
earth, except that of Rome, are 
often tinctured with a ſtrange. mix- 
ture of the great and the little. Of 
this truth an inſtance appeared at 
this time in the proceedings of par- 
liament, with regard to the Scots 
colony of Darien ſettled by Mr. Pa- 
terſon ; of which colony I proceed 
to give an account more authentic 
than has hitherto met the public 

e, becauſe I have had acceſs to 
the papers of the company, ſome 
of which are in the Advocates li- 
brary, and others in the exche- 
quer at Edinburghb, and to the fa- 
mily papers of many who were the 
2 actors in the company's af- 

irs. 

The birth of Paterſon is un- 
known. It is probable he had edu- 
cation, becauſe he expreſſed himſelf 
well in writing, and had a 
addreſs. He was bred to the 
church; but having a violent pro- 
penſity to ſee foreign countries, he 
made his profeſſion the inſtrument 
of indulging it, by going to the 
new weſtern world, under . 

P - 0 
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of converting the Indians to the 
religion of the old world. In his 
courſes there, he became acquaint - 
ed with captain Dampier and Mr. 
Wafer, who afterwards publiſhed, 
the one his voyages, and the other 
his travels, in the regions where 
the ſeparation 1s narroweſt between 
the Atlantic and the South Seas, 
and both of whom, particularly the 
firſt, appear by their books to have 
been men of conſiderable obſerva- 
tion. But he got much more 
knowledge from men who could 
meither write nor read, by cultivat- 
ing the acquaintance of ſome of the 
old Buccaneers, who, after ſurviv- 
ing their glories and their crimes, 
ill, in the extremity of age and 
misfortune, recounted with tranſ- 
port the eaſe with which they had 
| | mp and repaſfed from the one 

to the other, ſometimes in hun- 
dreds together, and driving ftrings 
of mules before them loaded with 
the plunder of friends and of foes. 
Paterſon having examined the places, 
fatisfied himſelf, that on the iſthmus 
of Darien there was a tract of coun- 
try running acroſs from the Atlan- 
tic to the South Sca, which the 
Spaniards had never poſſeſſed, and 
inhabited by a people continually 
at war with them ; that along the 
coaſt, on the Atlantic fide, there 
lay a ftring of iſlands called the 
Sambaloes, uninhabited, and full 
of natural ſtrengths and toreſts ; 
from which laſt circumſtance, one 
of them was called the iſland of 
pines; that the ſeas there were 
filled with turtle, and the manatee 
or ſea cow; that midway between 
Portobello and Carthagena, but 
near fifty leagues diſtant from ei- 
ther, at a place called Acta, in the 
mouth of the river of Darien, there 
Was 2a natural harbour, capable of 
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receiving the greateſt fleets, 
fended trom ſtorms by end 
19 covered the mouth of it 

rom enemies by a * 
which eee the page, af 
by hidden rocks in the pallage i 
ſelf; that on the other fide of th, 
iſthmus, and in the ſame trag ; 
country, there were natural har 
bours, equally capacious and we! 
defended ; that the two ſeas were 
connected by a ridge of hills, which 
by their height, created a tempera 
climate in the midſt of the mod 
ſultry latitudes, and were ſheltered 
by foreſts, yet not rendered dam 
by them, becauſe the trees grew 
a diſtance from each other, having 
very little under-wood ; that, con. 
trary to the barren nature of hilly 
countries, the ſoil was of a black 
mould two or three feet deep, and 
producing ſpontaneouſly the fog 
tropical fruits, and plants, and root: 
and herbs ; that roads could be made 
with eaſe along the ridge, by which 
mules, and even carriages, might 

aſs from the one fea to the other 
in the ſpace of a day, and that cons 
ſequently this paſſage ſeemed to be 
pointed out by the tinger of nature, 
as a common center, to connect to- 
gether the trade and intereourſe of 
the univerſe.“ 

« By this obſcure Scotſman a pro- 
jet was formed to ſettle, on thi 
neglected ſpot, a great and power- 
ful colony, not as other colonies 
have for the moſt part been ſettled, 
by chance, and unprotected by the 
country from whence they went, 
but by ſyſtem, upon foreſight, and 
to receive the ample protection ot 
thoſe governments to whom he was 
to offer his project. And certainly 
no greater idea has been formed 
ſince the time of Columbus. 

I ſhould do injultice to the re 

a w 


which ſwelled in Mr. Paterſon's 
mind, if 1 expreſſed them in any 
other words than his own. In one 
of his letters to the Darien com- 
pany, he ſays, “. The time and ex- 
« pence of navigation to China, 
Japan, the ſpice iſlands, and the 
« {ar greateſt parte, of the Eaſt In- 
„dies, will be lefſend more then 
te half, and the conſumption of Eu- 
t ropean commodityes and manu- 
« factories will ſoon be more than 


trade, and money will beget mo- 
ner, and the trading world ſhall 
need no more to want work for 
their hands, but will rather want 
hands for their work. Thus this 
door of the ſeas, and the key of 
the univerſe, with any thing of 
a reaſonable management, will, 
of courſe, enable its proprietors 
to give laws to both oceans, and 
to become arbitrators of the com- 
mercial world, without being 
lyable to the fatigues, expences, 
and dangers, or contracting the 
guilt and blood of Alexander 
and Ceſar. In ail our empires 
that have been any thing uni- 
verial, the conquerors have been 
obliged to ſeek out and court 
their conqueſts from afar ; but 
the univerſal force and influence 
ol this attractive magnet, is ſuch, 
* as can much more effettually 
ming empire home to its pro- 
prietors doors. 
hut from what hath been ſaid 
you may eaſily percetve, that 
the nature of theſe diſcoveries 
are ſuch as not to be engroſt by 
any one nation or people, with 
excluſion to others; nor can it 
be thus attempted without evi- 
cent hazard and ruin, as we ſee 
"In tne caſe of Spain and Portu- 
S; who, by their prohibiting 
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* any other people to trade, or ſo 
«« much as goe to, or dwell in the 
Indies, have not only loſt that 
trade they were not able to main- 
«« tain, but have depopulated, and 
« ruined their countries therewith z 
* ſo that the Indies have rather 
*« conquered Spain and Portugall, 
then they have conquered the 
% Indies: for, by their permitting 
« all to go out and none to come 
« in, they have not only loſt the 
„ people which are gone to theſe 
* remote and luxuriant regions, 
«© but ſuch as remain are become 
« wholly unprofitable, and good 
« for nothing: thus, not anlike the 
& caſe of the dog in the fable, they 
have loſt their own countrys, and 
ce yet not gotten the Indies. Peo- 
«« ple and their induſtry are the 
ce true riches of a prince or nation; 
«« and, in reſpect to them, all other 
«« things are but imaginary, This 
« was well underſtood by the peo- 
„ ple of Rome, who, contrary to 
ce the maxims of Sparta and Spain, 
«© by general naturalizations, li- 
«© berty of conſcience, and immu- 
ce nitye of government, far more 
c«« effectually and advantagecufly. 
e conquered and kept the world, 
e than ever they did, or poſhbly 
«© could have done, by the ſword.““ 
Paterſon's original intention was 
to offer his project to England, as 
the country which had the moſt in- 
tereſt in it, not only from the be- 
neft, common to all nations of 
ſhortening the length of voyages to 
the Eaft Indies, but by the effect 
which it would have had to connect 
the intereſts of her European, Weſt- 
Indian, American, African, and 
Eaſt- Indian trade. For the Engliſh 
ſhips, which, for the moſt part, go 
wich half a cargo to the Weſt In- 
dies and America, would then have 
P 2 carried 


— 


carried another half outwards to the 
iſthmus, to be tranſported from 
thence to the Eaſt. The“ ſhips in 
the African trade, after ſelling their 
| flaves, might have gone to the iſth- 
mus, and returned loaded with the 
produce of the Eaſt. The ſhips of 
the Eaſt India Company, which go, 
in a manner, without freight to the 
Eaſt Indies, would, after getting one 
freight to the port of the South ſea 
from the India ſea, have returned 
with another, to open a trade with 
the iſlands which lie between New 
Holland and India, if they kept 
near the line; and to increaſe the 
trade to China and India, accord- 
ing as they kept farther to the north 
of the hne. 
But Paterſon having few ac- 
vaintance, and no protection in 
Linda, thought of drawing the 
public eye upon him, and ingratiat- 
ing himſelf with monied men, and 
with great men, by aſſiſting them to 
model a project, which was at that 
time in embryo, for erecting the 
bank of England. But that hap- 
pened to him, which has happened 
to many in his ſituation : the perſons 
to whom he applied made uſe of his 
ideas, took the honour of them to 
themſelves, were civil to him for 
a while, and neglected him after- 
wards, He therefore communicated 
his project of a colony only to a few 
perſons in London, and theſe few 
diſcouraged him. 
He was one of the very few of 
his countrymen who never drunk 
wine, and who was by nature void 
of paſſion ; and therefore, as if no- 
thing diſagreeable bad happened to 
him, he went to the continent, and 
by means of one Serrurier, whom 
he aſſociated into his views, a Wal- 
loon banker, who ſpoke all lan- 
guages, and could accommodate 
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its glory to conſiſt. 


- 


himſelf to all men ; he made oft, 
of his project to the Dutch the 
Hamburghers, and the eleQcy of 
Brandenburg, becauſe, by mean; of 
the paſſage of the Rhine and Elbe 
through their ſtates, he thought 
that the great additional quantities 
of Eaſt Indian and American 
which his colony would bring ing 
Europe, would be diſtributed through 
Germany. The Dutch and Ham. 
burgh merchants, who had moſt in. 
tereſt in the ſubject of his viſt 
heard him with indifference: the 
elector, who had very little interef 
in it, received him with honour and 
kindneſs. But court-arts and falf 
reports loſt him even that prince 
favour. 

Ingenious men draw to each other 
like iron and the loadſtone ; Pater. 
ſon, on his return to London, form. 
ed a friendſhip with Mr. Fletcher 
of Salton, whole mind was inflamed 
with the love of public good, and 
all of whoſe ideas to procure it had 
a ſublimity in them. Fletcher dil. 
liked England, merely becauſe he 
loved Scotland to excels ; and there- 
fore the report common in Scot- 
land is probably a true one, that he 
was the perſon who perſuaded Pa. 
terſon, to truſt the fate of his projet 
to his own countrymen alone, and 
to let them have the ſole benekt, 
3 and danger of it; for in its 

anger Fletcher deemed ſome of 


Although Fletcher, who had no- 
thing to hope for and nothing to 
fear, becauſe he had a good eſtate 
and no children, was of the country 
party ; yet, in all his ſchemes for 
the pablic good, he was in ule to go 
as readily to the king's miniſters as 
to his own friends, being indifferent 
who had the honour of doing good, 


provided it was done, His 215 n 
| "Ba 
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thian was near to that of the 
3 of Tweeddale, then mi- 
niſter for Scotland, and therefore 
they were often to ether. Fletcher 
brought Paterſon down to Scotland 
with him, preſented him to the 
marquis, and then, with that power 
which a vehement ſpirit always poſ- 
ſeſſes over a difident one, perſuaded 
the marquis, by arguments of public 
good, and of the honour which 
would redound to his adminiſtration, 
to adopt the project. Lord Stair 
and Mr. Johnſton, the two ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, patroniſed thoſe abi- 
lities in Paterſon whach they poſ- 
ſeſſed in themſelves ; . the on 
dvocate, Sir James Stewart, the 
Bo man 10 had adjuſted the 
prince of Orange's declaration at 
the Revolution, whoſe ſon was mar- 
ried to a niece of lord Stair, went 
naturally along with his connections. 
Theſe perſons, in June 1695, pro- 
cured a ſtatute from parliament, 
and afterwards a charter from the 
crown in terms of ut, for creating a 
trading company to Africa and the 
new world, with power to plant co- 
lonies and baild forts, with con- 
ſent of the inhabitants, in places 
not poſſeſſed by other European na- 
tions. 

Paterſon, now finding the ground 
hrm under him, and that he was 
ſupported by almoſt all the power 
and talents of his country, the cha- 


rafter of Fletcher, and the ſanction 


of an act of parliament and royal 
charter, threw his proje& boldly 
upon the public, and opened a ſub- 
ſcription for a company. The 
frenzy of the Scots nation to ſign 
the ſolemn league and covenant, 
never exceeded the rapidity with 
which they ran to ſubſcribe to the 
Darien company. The nobility, 
wee gentry, the merchants, the peo- 
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ple, the royal burghs, without the 
exception of one, molt of the other 
public bodies, ſubſcribed. Young 
women threw their little fortunes 
into the ſtock, widows fold their 
Jointures to get the command of 
money for the ſame purpoſe. Al- 
moſt in an inſtant C. 400,000 were 
ſubſcribed in Scotland, although it 
be now known, that there was not at 
that time above LF. 800,000 of caſh 
in the kingdom. The famous Mr. 
Law, then a youth, afterwards con- 
feſſed, that the facility with which 
he ſaw the paſſion of ſpeculation 
communicate itſelf from all to all, 
ſatisfied him of the poſſibility of 
oducing the ſame effect from the 
me cauſe, but upon a larger ſcale, 
when the duke of Orleans, in the 
year of the Miſſiſippi, engaged him, 
againſt his will, to turn his bank 
into a bubble. Paterſon's project, 
which had been received by ſtrangers 
with fears when opened to them in 
private, filled them with hopes 
when it came to them upon the 
wings of public fame : for colonel 
Erſkine, ſon to lord Cardroſs, and 
Mr. Haldane of Gleneagles, the 
one a generous branch of a generous 
ſtem, and the other a country gen- 
tleman of fortune and character, 
having been deputed to receive ſub- 
ſcriptions' in England and on the 
continent, the Engliſh ſubſcribed 
L. zoo, ooo, and the Dutch and Ham- 
burghers . z00, ooo more. 

In the original articles of the 
company it had been agreed, that 
Paterſon ſhould get two per cent. 
on the ſtock, and three per cent. 
on the profits ; but when he ſaw 
the ſubſcriptions ſo vaſt, he gave a 
diſcharge of both claims to the com- 
pany; and in doing fo, contrived 
to throw a grandeur of expreſſion 
and tentiment, even into a law-re- 


23 leaſe. 
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leaſe. It was not,“ ſaid he, 
«« ſuſpicion of the juſtice or grati- 
ce tude of the aw tay, nor 2 con- 
4 ſ{ciouſneſs that my ſervices could 
ever become uſeleſs to them, but 
* the ingratitude of ſome indivi- 
ec duals experienced in life, which 
made it a matter of common pru- 
dence in me, to aſk a retribution 
for ſix years of my time, and 
L. lo, ooo ſpent in promoting the 
eſtabliſnment of the company. 
But now that I ſee it ſtanding 
upon the authority of parlia- 
ment, and ſupported by ſo many 
great and good men, I releaſe all 
claim to that retribution, happy 


cc 
«c 
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me, but happier in the return 
ec 


which I now make for it.“ 

In the mean time the jealouſy of 
trade, which has done more miſchief 
to the trade of England than all 
other cauſes put together, created 
an alarm in England; and the 
Houſes of lords aud commons, with- 
out previous inquiry or reflection, 
on the 13th December of the year 
1695, concurred in a joint addreſs 
to the king, againſt the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Darien company, as 
detrimental to the intereſt of the 
Eaſt India Company. Soon after, 
the Commons impeached ſome of 
their own countrymen, for being 
inſtrumental in erecting the com- 
pany; and alſo ſome of the Scots 
nation, one of whom was a peer, 
lord Belhaven ; that is to ſay, they 
arraigned the ſubjects of another 
country, for making uſe of the laws 
of their own. Among fix hundred 
legiſlators, not one had the happy 
ray of genius to propoſe a committee 
of both parliaments, to inquire into 
the principles and conſequences of 
the citabliſhment; and if theſe 
ſnould, upon inquiry, be found good, 
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in the noble conceflion made to 


that the benefit of it ſhould be com. 
municated, by a participation 9. 
rights, to both nations. The king's 
anſwer was, “ that he had been 
ill adviſed. in Scotland,” . 
ſoon after changed his Scottiſh mi. 
niſters, and ſeat orders to his ref, 
dent at Hamburgh to preſent a me. 
morial to the ſenate, in which he 
diſowned the company, and warned 
them againſt all connections with 
it. The ſenate ſent the memorial 
to the aſſembly of merchants, who 
returned it with the follewing ſpi- 
rited anſwer, ** We look upon it 
as a very ſtrange thing, that the 
© king of Britain ſhould offer t9 
*© hinder us, who are a free people, 
to trade with whom we pleaſe; 
c but are amazed to think, that he 
would hinder us from joining 
« with his own ſubjects in Scot- 
« land, to whom he had lately 
given ſuch large privileges, by 
*« 1o ſolemn an act ef parliament,” 
But merchants, though mighty prone 
to paſſion, are eaſily intimidated : 
the Dutch, Hamburgh, and Lon- 
don merchants withdrew their ſub- 
ſcriptions. . 

The Scots, not diſcouraged, were 
rather animated by this oppreſſion; 
for they converted it into a proof of 
the envy of the Engliſh, and of 
their conſciouſneſs of the great ad- 
vantages which were to flow to Scot- 
land trom the colony. The com- 
pany proceeded to build fix ſhips 
in Holland, from thirty-ſix to fixty 
guns, and they engaged twelve hun- 
dred men for the colony; among 
whom were younger ſons of many 
of the noble and moſt ancient fa- 
milies of Scotland, and ſixty officers 
who had been diſbanded at the peace, 
who carried with them ſuch of their 
private men, generally raiſed on 
their own, or the eſtates of their re- 
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ations, as they knew to be faithful 


Highlanders. The Scots parlia- 
ment, on the 5th Auguſt 1698, una- 
gimouſly addreſſed the king to ſup- 
port the company. The lord . 
ident, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, bro- 
ther to lord Stair, and head of the 
bench, and the lord advocate, Sir 
ſames Stuart, head of the bar, 
ſointly drew memorials to the king, 
able in point of argument, infor- 
mation, and arrangement, in which 
hey defended the rights of the 
company, upon the principles of 
conſtitutional and of public law. 
And neighbouring nations, with a 
mixture of ſurpriſe and reſpect, ſaw 
the pooreſt kingdom of Europe ſend- 
ing forth the moſt gallant, and the 
molt numerous colony that had ever 
gone from the old to the new world. 

On the 26th day of July of the 
year 1698, the whole city of Edin- 
burgh poured down upon Leith, 
to ſee the colony depart, amidſt the 
tears, and prayers, and praiſes of 
relations and friends, and of their 
countrymen. Many ſeamen and 
ſoldiers, whoſe ſervices had been re- 
fuſed, becauſe more had offered 
themſelves than were needed, were 
found hil in the ſhips, and, when 
ordered athore, clung to the ropes 
and timbers, imploring to go, with- 
out reward, with their companions, 
Twelve hundred men failed in five 
ſtout ſhips, and arrived at Darien in 
wo months, with the loſs of only 
fifteen of their people. At that 
time it was in their power, moſt of 
whom were well born, and all of 
them hardily bred, and inured to 
the fatigues and dangers of the late 
war, to haye gone from the north- 
molt part of Mexico to the ſouih- 
moſt of Chili, and to have over- 
jurned the whole empire of Spain 


and brave; and moſt of theſe were 
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in the South Seas : but modeſt, re- 
ſpecting their own and their coun- 
try's character, and afraid of bein 
accuſed that they had plunder, — 
not a ſettlement in view, they be- 
gan with purchaſing lands from the 
natives, and ſending meſſages of 
amity to the Spanith governours, 
within their reach. And then fixed 
their ſtation at Acta, calling it New 
St. Andrew from the name of the 
tutelar ſaint of Scotland, and the 
country itſelf New Caledonia. One 
of the ſides of the harbour being 
formed by a long narrow neck of 
land which ran into the ſea, they 
cut it acrols, ſo as to join the ocean 
and the harbour. Within this de- 
fence they erected their fort, plant- 
ing upon it fifty pieces of cannon. 
On the other fide of the harbour, 
there was a mountain a mile high, 
on which they placed a watch-houſe, 
which, in the rarifed air within the 
tropics, ſo favourable for viſion, 
gave them an immenſe range of 
proſpect, to prevent all ſurpriſe, 
To this place, it was obſerved, that 
the Highlanders often repaired, to 
enjoy a cool air, and to talk of their 
friends they had left behind in their 
hills, friends whoſe minds were as 
high as their mountains. The firſt 

ublic act of the colony was to pub- 
fim a declaration of freedom of trade 
and religion to all nations. This 
luminous idea originated with Pa- 
terſon. 

But the Dutch Eaſt India Com- 
pany having preſſed the King, in 
concurrence with his Engliſh ſub- 
jeQs, to prevent the ſettlement of 
Darien, orders had been ſent from 
England to the governours of the 
Weſt Indian and American colo- 
nies, to iſſue proclamations againſt 
giving aſſiſtance, or even to ho 


correſpondence with the colony; 
4 nod 
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and theſe were more or leſs harſhly 
expreſſed, according to the tempers 
of the different governours. The 
Scots truſting to far different treat- 
ment, and to the _— which they 
expected from thoſe colonies, had 
not brought proviſions enough with 
them ; they fell into diſeaſes, from 
bad food, and from want gf food. 
But the more generous Savages, by 
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hunting and fiſhing for them, 
them that relief which fellow þ; 
tons refuſed. They lingered ciph 
months, awaiting, but in vain, o 
aſſiſtance from Scotland, and ala 
all of them either died out, or quits 
the ſettlement. Paterſon, who ha 
been the firſt that entered the ſhip 
at Leith, was the laſt who went d 
board at Darien.“ 
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CHAP. I. 


Ritreſpeive wiew of affairs in the year 1787, which led to, or preceded 
the rupture between the great powers an the borders of Europe and Ajra. 
Ruined ſtate of the Tartars. Sahim Guerai, their late khan, who bad 
betrayed and fold his country to the Ruſſians, flies from their dominion, and 
Jurrenders himſelf to the grand figmior, Porte makes great preparations 
for war. Circular letter from the grand fignior to the jeven clajjes of the 
militia, Mauro Cordato, the hoſpogar of Moldavia, having eſcaped, under 
a charge of treaſon, into the Ruſſian territories, is re-demanded by the Porte; 
but the court of Peterſburgh refuſes to deliver him up, and treats the demand 
as an inſult or injury. Captain Pacha recalled from Egypt, on account of 
the var, to the great prejudice of the empire. He returns, with great trea- 
lures for the public ſervice, to Conſtantinople. Ruſſian miniſter, on his re- 
turn from Cherſon, finds a total change in the countenance and diſpoſition A 
the Porte, and a ſet of propoſitions, which he had left to be adopted as t 
baſis of a new treaty between the two empires, are rejected with diſdain. 
M. Bulgakow, the Ruſſian minifter, being ſummoned to a grand divan, is 
Preſented with a written inſtrument, containing a ſet of counter propoſutions, 
hich he is required to. fign directiy, as the only alternative of immediate 
war. Spirited refuſal of the Ruffian miniſter Is e his being committed 
Prijoner to the caſtle of the Seven Towers. Declaration of war againft 
Lilia. Queſtion! of policy diſcuſſed, as to the propricty of the Porte's Pre- 
cifitating a war at this juncure. Aftoniſhment of the court of Peterſburgh 
at this unexpected meaſure. Not prepared for immediate war. Long ma- 


Ae ageinfl the Turks, Raſſian ſhip of the line driven by tempeſt N 
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the Black Sea into the harbour of Conſtantinople, and taken, Ill fucey; 
of the Turks in the few attempts which they made, towards the cli of the 
year, * the new Ruſſian frontiers. New prophet, Sheik 1 = 
peatedly defealed, and his partizans finally ruined, by printe Botemtiw. 
army. Turkiſh vice-admiral, though a brave and able ſeaman, being pre. 
vented by the diſſentions in his fleet from performing any of the actions 1h; 
were expected, in the Black Sea, loſes his head at his return, Brave gar- 
riſon of Octzakow, after ſeveral gallant attempts to recover Kinburne, ar 
Jo nearly cut off in their laft attack, that Te Deum is ſung for it at Pe. 
terſburgh, as if it had been a great "and deciſive victory. Shabah Guera; 
JT by the Porte khan of the Tartars. Deplorable ſtate of that peryl, 

nexampled depopulation of the Crimea. State of that beautiful peninjuly 
Natives ſell their eftates for any price they can procure, in order to abandin 
the country. 4 number of Engliſh, confiding in the faith of the emprej, 
become purchaſers, form ſettlements, aud have already commenced great and 
expenſive works for the cultivation and improvement of the country. Dic. 
tatorial powers granted by the grand fignior to his miniſter and general, 
the grand wizir, in order to enable him to conduct the war with et, 
Indian ambaſſador from T ippoo Saib treated with extraordinary honeur: and 
reſpect at Conſtantinople. Magnificent military ſpeetacle exbibited by the 
grand wizir, in honour of the Indian embaſſy. Turkiſh ambaſſader at 
Spain magnificently received. Wavering and equivocal condutt of that 
court with reſpect to the war. Conduct of France with reſpeR to the 
«war: declares ſhe cannot take any other part in it than as a mediator. Her 
miniſter to the Porte ſtudiouſiy endeavouring to bring about à reconciliation 
between her and Ruſſia, propoſes a ceſſation of arms Fed three months, a; 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to afford time for negociation; but the divan declare 
ibe propoſal inadmiſſible, as being partially 2 to the enemy, and 
directly the reverſe to them. Emperor of Germany declares his reſolution 
to ſupport his ally, Ruſſia, with 80,000 men, being the force he was bound 
to furniſh her with by treaty ; but offered his mediation, merely to prevent 
the ſhedding of blood. 8 F 
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Emperor. Ine fectual attempt to ſurprixe Belgrade. Similar attempt m 
 Gradiſca defeated. Auſtrians commence hoftilitiess War declared at 
Vienna. Court of Warſaw refuſes a paſſage to the Imperial troops, in 
the purſuit of therr military operations. Republic of Venice adheres in. 
Fexibly to her determination of not being arawn into the war, and of nil 
ending one of her ports to the Ruſſians for the uſe of their fleets. Pri 
bable* mutives for this conduct. Her final determination being commun. 
cated to the Emperor at Trieſte, by a deputation of” the ſenate, it by hin 
hizhly reſented, and the aeputies treated with extraordinary haughtineſs, tie 
6pins a ſubſcription for a large loan in the Low Countries, but avith liitid 
fucreſe., Emperor joins the grand army on the Danube, and i; prejent al tot 
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taking of Schabatz, Prince Lichtenſtein's troops repulſed in their attempt to 


form Dubicza; are attacked next day in their trenches ; their works de- 
Arered; and obliged to abandon the fiege, and repaſs the Unna. Deſperate 
walour diſplayed by the Turks in this campaign. Wiſe ſiſtem adopted by the 
Grand Vizir in the conduct of the war. Wears out his enemy by continual 
attack, ſmall action, and unremitted duty. Checks at Dubicza and other 
places, change the character of the war, which becomes defenſive and lan- 
guid on the Auſtrian fide. Great diſſatisfation in the camps and at Vienna, 
increaſed by the tardineſs of the Ruſſians, whoſe junction had been long in 
wain expected. Not lefſened by the innovations and reforms introduced 
the Emperor. Prince of Cobourg repeatedly attacked with great fury 
the Turks, Emperor prepares at length for the fiege of A which 
had been held out as the firſt object of the campaign. Collects a prodigious 
artillery, and throws three bridges over the Saat for that purpoſe. Grand 
Vizir, at the head of the grand Ottoman army, marches haſtily from Si- 
liftria, to interrupt his «fg Encamps in a moſt advantageous poſition on 
the Danube, Emperor breaks down his bridges, entrenches his troops, and 
adds new works to his already ſtrong camp near Semlin. Sickneſs and a 
dreadful mortality, attended by a prodigious deſertion in the Imperial armies. 
Three regiments drawn from Vienna, and 30,000 recruits haſtily ordered 
to ſupply theſe loſſes. Prodigious waſte of treaſure and men in the courſe of 
the campaign. Recruits eagerly fought in all quarters. 9 of Sardinia 
ferbids any to be raiſed in his dominions. Prince of Saxe Cobourg, being at 
length joined by a Ruſſian body of forces under general Soltikow, they jointly 
commence the fiege of Choczim. T he town, magazines, and fd being 
deſtroyed, by a dreadful fire of artillery and bombs, the Seraſquier is ſum- 
moned to ſurrender, but refuſes. Ruins of Choczim heroically defended by 
the gallant Seraſquier and his intrepid garriſon until the end of September. 
Grand Vizir lays bridges over the Danube at Cladowa, and invades the 
Bannat of Temefwar. Defeat of the Auſtrians near Orſova. Continued 
Infſes and misfortunes. That fine country overrun and ruined. Rout 9 
the Emperor's army on his retreat from Karanſebes. Marſhal Laudohn takes 
the command of the army in Croatia, where he reduces Dubicza and Nowi, 
after moſt obſtinate defences. Heavy rains, and the approach of winter, 
oblige the "Grand Vizir ta evacuate the Bannat. Emperor's return to 
Vienna, after writing a general letter to his army. * wha concluded. 
between the Auſtrian and Turkiſh commanders on the Danube. Manifeſto 
iſſued by the Grand Signior, to encourage the Hungarians to ſhake off the 
Auſtrian yoke, occaſioned the Emperor to promiſe them a refloration of their 
conſtitution and rights, Proceedings at Conſtantinople relative to the cam- 
paign, the evacuation of the Bannat, and the conduct of the 17 
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Preparations of Ruſſia for conducting the war, directed to ihe fide of the 
+ Black Sea, Suppoſed cauſes or motives for her failure of co-operation with , 
the Auſtrians on the Danube. Powerful ſquadron equipped for the Medi- 
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terranean. Light ſquadron or flotilla, under the conduct of the Prince, 7 
Naſſau, prepared on the Black Sea. Allied empires ſeem to have reljeq ton 
much upon the ſuppoſed ſupineneſs of other powers, in the adoption of their 
prejent ambitious deſigns, General apparent diſpoſition of the pravers ang 
ftates of Europe wwith reſpect to the aur. Italian ſtates. Spain, Fran, 
Northern porvers. Holland. Pruffia. England, Great diſafpointmey 
te Ruſſia, and check given to the Mediterranean expedition, through the de. 
clared neutrality of England and Holland, and the reftraint laid upon it; 
feamen and ſhipping from entering into foreign ſervice by the forme, 
Sixty Britihh officers in the Ruſſian naval jerwice go in a body to lay dun 
their commiſſion, upon the appointment of Paul Jones to a command in thy 
fleet at Cronſtadt. That adventurer ſent to the Black Sea. Fo Ruffin 
army afptars on the borders of the Bog. General Soltikow marches 10 jig 
the prince of Cobourg, Prince Potemkin advances to 415 Ocx ales. 
Several engagements between the Ruſſian and T urkiſh flotiilas at the mouth 
f the Nieper, in which the latter are conftantly defeated. Siege of Oczg. 
ow commenced; flotilla deſtroyed, and town bombarded by the Prince of 
Naſſau. Unuſual length of the fiege and obflinacy of the defence. Winter 
approaches, and little progreſs yet made. Exceſſive coldneſs of the winter 
reduces the befregers to great diſtreſs. Ruſſian cavalry, incapable axy longer 
of euduring the extremity of the weather, dejert their infantry, and abandin 

the fiege. Mutiny apprehended in the camp. Prince Potemkin, as the 
refort, orders a general bombardment and cannonade with red-hot ball. 
Shell falls upon the grand powder magazine, <vhich blows up with . 
terrible an exploſion, as to deſtroy @ great part of the wall. Long and bled 
engagement in the ſtreets and houſes. Town taken xvith dreadful flaughter. 
Great defrgns of Ruſſia again the Ottoman empire interrupted by the wear 
with Seweden, Caujes and motives which operated upon the Swediſh fove- 
reign in adopting that unexpected _— Army ſent te Finland : flirt 
fails from Carlejcroon. Note preſented by the Ruſſian miniſter at Stockbeln, 
greatly reſented by th: king. Anfeer to it. Circalar note to the foreign 
miniſters. Count Razamoufti ordered to depart the kingdom. King pro- 
ceeds to Finland. Heftilities commence. Ruffian manifeſto. Severe naval 
etion between the Ruſſians and Swedes, Victory claimed on both fades 
Great valeur diſplared by the Swedes, who were much inferior in force. 
Aamiral Greig attacks the Sewedes in the road of Saweaburg, and burn: 4 
ſhip of the line. Ruffrans become maſters of the midland ſeas within the 
Sound; take a Swediſh flotilla laden with 3 fer the fleet and arny. 
12 at Peterſburgh. Honours paid to admiral Greig. Empreſs writes a 
tter to him with her oxon hand. His death and pompaus funeral. De- 
linguent efficers, who had teen ſent home in irons for miſbehawviour in the 
late fea fight, condemned for life to the gallies, Swediſh manifefto. Great 
#1fappointmerts and mor::fications experienced by the king, through the dis- 
Section of the principal officers of the army, which renders the campaign 
inc gectiue en the fide of Finland. Obliged io abandon the te the 
care of his brother the duke of Oftrogathia, and to depart ſuddenly bimſe!f 
from Finland, in erder to epyoſe the irruption of the Danes on the 4 of 
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r. I. 
Cauſer of the early meeting of parliament declared in the king"s ſpeech ; dif< 


utes in the United Provinces ; intended interference of France; declaratice 
of the ceurt of Great Britain; treaty wwith Heſſe Caſſel; ſucceſs of che 
Pruſſian forces; final accommedation. Speech of lord Fielding upon the works 
of Cherburgh; &f Mr. Fox ufon continental alliances ; upon the diſpoſiticns 
of the F reach court; upon the ſubſtdiary treaty; the increaſe of the army; 
and the appointment of admiral Pigot: Mr. Pitt's reply to Mr. Fox on 
rheſe /ubjeets. Speeches in the bouje of lords ; of the biſhop of Llandaff, _ | 
ear right of interference in Helland, and upon the balance of poder; of 
Stermont, upon the ſame ſubjet, and the negligence of miniſters. Addreſſes 
in beth bouſts, nem. cen. State papers laid before parliament. Mr. Fox 
complains of the retention of the French notification ; anfevered by Mr. Pitt; 
metien fer an addreſs for that paper negatived. Debate en the ſubſidiary 
treaty ; ebjeFions of Mr. Fox ; Mr. Pitt's defence. Opinion of Mr. Burke 
wpen foreign alliances, and upen the merits of the treaty. Debate on the 
eugmentation of the land forces; evjected to &y Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Fer; defended by Mr. Pitt. Debate on the erduance eftimates; on the plan 
of fortifving the Weſt India iſlands; en the government manufature of 
cunperuder 3 on the new corps of artificers. Account of the impeachment of 
Mr. Haſtings and Sir Elijah Impey in the ſeventh chapter. [83 
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Ca, of the late prometion of efficers to the fag] motion relative thereto, by . 
% Raxedon; defended by lord Hence, as expedient and agreeable to prece- 
dents; the mation ſupported by lord Haxvoke ; objected to by the earl of Sand- 
ich, on the general ground of 23 His account of the eftablijh- 
ment of the ſuperannuated lift ; anfevered by lord Raxwdon ; motion rejected. 
Mr. Baſtards metion on the ſame ſubject in the houſe of commans ; oppoſed by 
Mr. Beaufoy and Mr. Pitt; different opinions of naval officers upon. the jubjed; 
motion withdrawn. Second motion of Mr. Baſtard, for a committee of en- 
guiry detail of the caſes of the rejected captains; defence of the board 
«Jmiralty ; the prometion defended by captain Berkeley ; condemned by Mr. 
Fox; opinions of ſeveral military officers ; of country gentlemen ;. charge of 
partiality againſt lerd Howe; denied by his friends ; motion rejected by a ma- 
Jerity of only 16. Third motion, on the ſame ſubject, by Mr. Baffard; 

ſpeakers in the debate; rejected by a majority of 49. Debates on the India 

ceclaratery bill; occafien of bringing tn the bill; objected to, upon the general 
principles of declaratory bills, as unparliamentary, unjuſt, and as a dan- 
gercas precedent ; motion for bringing in the bill defended by Mr. Pitt, on 
flea of neceſſity ; anſwered by Mr. Flond; India company heard by counget on 
the ſecond reading; bill oppoſed on two grounds; If, as not contain. i the 
irue jerſe of the original aft of 1784 ; 240%, as wejting an arbitrar; power 
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in the board of controul, and authorizing a meaſure injurious to the cen⸗ an 
and dangerous to the conſtitution; defence of the bill againſt theſe objedin, 
Mr. Pitt's conduct cenſured by ſeveral of his friends ; motion for commi;;;,, 
the bill carried by a majority of 125 to 182; bill re-committed 4 
amended ; debate on the third reading; names of ſpeakers ; paſſed by a ng. 
Jority of 54. Bill debated in the bouje of lords.; ſpeech of the margui; 1 
Lanjdewn; paſjes by a majority of 71 to 28; proteft entered. [53 
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The clauſe in the mutiny bill, for Incorporating in the army the new ery 
of military artificers, objeted to'in the houſe of commons, and carried uz 
a diviſton. Debate upon the ſame in the bee of lords. Duke of Rich. 
mond s account of the new-etabliſhed corps; ſupported by lords Cathear: 
and Rawdon ; oppoſed by the duke f Mancheſter, lords Porichefter, aui 
Carliſle. Debate on the bill for preventing the exportation of wel, 
Arguments adduced by the manufaturers in ſupport of the bill ; © opjuje4 
by" the country gentlemen, Speakers upon the queſtion. Chancellor of br 
excheguer decides in favour of the bill; carried by a conſiderable maj. 
rity. Budget opened. Flouriſbing flate of the finances. Services wad; 
and the annual diminxtion of the national debt provided for without an 
additional tax. Progreſſive improvement of the revenues, and incrrat f 
commerce. State of the finances controverted by Mr. Sheridan Ar, 
Fox. Further debate upon the repert of the budget ; remarks upon it & 


trade. Petitions preſented againſt it. Committee of frivy-council ap- 
pointed to enquire into it. Moetien by Mr. Pitt, that the houſe wu 
take it into confideraiion early next feen. Delay oppoſed by Mr. Fi 
and Mr. Burte; and the reaſons adduced by Mr. Pitt folemnly protefics 
againſt. Biil propejed by fir M. Delben, for regulating the tranſferta- 
tion of ſiaves from Africa to the Wet Indies ; objects of the bill; - 
peſed by the merchants of Liverpool and London. Counſel heard agais | 
the bill, Paſſes through oth houſes, and receives the reyal aſſent. Cin. 
penjation dated to the American lzalifts; principles upon which it u 
to be apportioned, explained by Mr. Pitt. "Cafe of Mr. Harford recommends 
by Mr. Fox ; amendment acceded to by Mr. Pitt, Ad paſſed for grantins 
as ann¹⁰d,s/ out of the Derwent water eftate to lerd Newburgh. [Ils 
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Preceedings pen the impeachment of Mr: Haſtings. His anfever delivered 
at the bar of the bauſe of lerds ; fent to the commons ; replication of the 
beten. Managers appointed. Debate upon the rejeZion of Mr. Francis. 
Trial commences Feb. 13th. Conse for the d:fendant. Afiftant counſe! 
ro the managers. Fin and ſecond days conſumed in reading the articles and 
gefvers, Third day, Mr. Burke begins bis opening of the charge, ana con- 
clades on the fexth. Prepefal from the managers to hear each article of charge 
ard the defence, fingly. Objected to by the deftndant's counjel, and decided 
in the negative by the heuſe of kerds. Y -vento day, c5jerwvatiens by Mr, Fox 
en the decifion of the peers. He opens the Bexares charge. Eighth day, Mr. 
Grey flates ax apples the evidence to be ad duced. Four Pages dar- 
talen up in reading evidence, and eri witne//cs, Debate upen mar- 
tert 6f evidence. Thirteenth day, Mr. Anfirutocr jams up the evidence on 
ihr Benares charge. Feurteenth day, Mr. Alan opens the fechnd charge, 
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the fr charge, relative te the putting Nundcomar to death. Evidence pro- 
" -; — * o = © * * þ. * * . ik. * . a * *, 4 
euced, Mr. Francis's vindiceiien of bim f again in/inuations of Sir Elizab 
I=pey. Detates en the firſt charge. RejeFed, Confederation of the other 
charg 44 acftrred. [ 149 
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me <H/erwvation; ou the probable; as well as oflenſible cauſes and motives, 
aonich induced Demnart ts tate part with Ruſſia in the war again Swe- 
den. Great attention faid by the Xing of Sweden, to remove all traces 

the jealrufy, a Hieb ſeme ac ot the commencement of his rezen bad excited on 
the fide of Denmark; and ts renew and cement the greateſt frienaſbip le- 
teten beth kingdoms. His wnexpeted viſit at Copenhagen, near the cl:je 
the year 1787. Fails in bis cuadeavcurs to render that court a convert to 
e political opinions, hd a party in bis defigns. Farther applications of 
the King to Prince Charles of Heſſe, and ts the Prince Rezal of Denmark, 
den their arrival in Nerway, prove equally ineffcacicus. Notice given by 
the court of Copenhagen to tne foreign minifters (<uchile the King of Sweden 
was ccudacting the campaign in Fiilend) of ber determination to ſupply 
Rea with a confederable auxiliary force. Haſty return of the King from 
Fialand. Critical and dangerous fate of his affairss Mut inour 2 in 
3 inland 
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Finland ſend a deputation to Peterſburgh, after the King's departure, aui 
without his conſent, to conclude an armiſtice with the Empreſi. Sudden av. 
rival of the King at Stockholm, prevents the meaſures purſued by the ſengy, 
For convening a diet, from taking effect. Enthuſiaſm of the citizens, upon 
the King's entrufting the defence of the capital, and the protection of the court, 
to their courage and leyalty. Memorial to the court of C openhagen. 4. 
Fwer by Count Bernſtorff. Fortunate event for the King, that the newly.g). 
lied Powers of England, . eo and Holland, were not difpoſed to after 
Sweden to be cruſhed by à combination of hoftile power. King indefatigabl 
in his endeavours to provide fer reſiſting his new enemy. Proceeds to Dal. 
carlia, and obtains an aid of 3,000 volunteers from that brave pul, 
Prince Charles of Heſſe invades Sweden, on the fide of Norway, at the Heat 
of a bedy of 12,000 auxiliaries. T akes Strom/tadt, Dae valla, and hs 
places. Surrounds a ſmall body of Swediſh pew under Colonel Trans feld, 
auho, after a ſlight engagement, are forced to ſurrender priſencrs of war, 
Aawances towards Gottenburgh. Gowerncr of that place ſummons a meeting 
of the inhabitants, at which it is agreed upon to ſurrender. King arriz; 
unexpetedly, diſplaces the Governor, and brings the inhabitants to a dey. 
mination to defend the city, at all riſques, to the laſt extremity. That plac 
frill in great danger, and the King's ſituation very critical, when the 
timely and happy intervention of the mediating Powers prevents the dread: 
effects. Mr. Elliot, the Britiſh miniſter at Copenhagen, paſſes over to Se. 
den, as delegate from the allied powers, and by his zeal and ability procure 
an armiſtice for eight days. r. Elliot is joined by the Baron de Burch, 
miniſter from the King of Pruffia. Second armiſtice paſſed for a month; 
and a third, after many difficulties, for fix months. Daniſh army withdruus 
into Norway. | 
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